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This  concluding  volume,  as  its  predecessor,  has  occupied  in  the 
writing  six  months  of  uninterrupted  work  (January  29 — July  25, 
1854). 

The  material  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  publication  have 
been  met  by  one  of  my  best  disciples,  nobly  following  the 
generous  initiative  of  patronage  taken  in  regard  to  the  first 
volume.  As  a  consequence  of  the  general  industrial  pressure 
due  to  the  Russian  war,  my  printer  felt  bound  in  prudence, 
though  with  imimpaired  confidence,  not  to  advance  the  money 
required  for  printing  the  present  volume  till  the  cost  of  the 
preceding  had  been  fully  covered.  That  volume,  however, 
had  been  too  recently  published  for  its  sale  to  be  sufficient  to 
meet  this  fair  condition,  rendered  imperative  by  the  force  of 
circumstances ;  I  was  obliged,  therefoje,  to  apply  directly  for 
exceptional  aid.  Once  aware  of  the  need,  M.  Audiffirent  lost  no 
time  in  completely  meeting  it,  so  that  the  printing  of  the 
present  volume  has  proceeded  so  rapidly  that  it  will  appear  a 
few  weeks  after  its  writing.  At  first  my  young  patron's 
touching  modesty  led  him  to  forbid  my  giving  his  conduct  the 
publicity  it  deserves;  ultimately,  however,  by  appealing  to 
Podti^'ist  principles,  I  obtained  the  proper  authorisation.  The 
first  and  last  volumes,  then,  of  my  principal  work  must  be 
honourably  connected  with  the  names  of  Messrs.  Lonchampt 
and  Audiffirent,  without  ever  forgetting  the  generous  anony- 
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mous  supporters  who,  in  1848,  enabled  me  to  publish  separately 
the  General  View.     This  list  of  efforts  should  hand  down  to 
memory  also   two   similar  offers   made   me  during   the  other 
phases  of  my  long  work,   rendered  unnecessary  though   they 
were  by  the  confidence  of  M.  Thunot. 

Thus,  beyond  my  hopes,  I  see  realised  the  legitimate 
consequences  of  the  resolution,  which  I  adopted  and  pro- 
claimed in  1850,  to  devote,  viz.,  for  the  future  the  returns 
of  all  my  writings  to  meeting  the  cost  of  printing,  taking 
nothing  for  personal  use.  Such  anticipation  of  the  habits  of 
the  future  may  not  have  determined  the  noble  advances  1 
have  mentioned  above,  but  without  it  I  could  not  have  ao- 
cepted  them,  uniting  as  it  does  my  patrons  with  the  wortby 
printer  whose  confidence  in  me  is  the  main  basis  on  which  I 
rest  for  the  free  expression  of  my  thoughts. 

Again,  this  same  rule  led  me  finally  to  a  modification  of  my 
refusal  (see  the  1st  Circular),  a  refusal  warranted  by  my  princi- 
ples, to  accept  a  proposal  made  to  me,  as  admirable  as  it  was 
ezceptionaL     That  Circular  adequately  expresses  the  value  I 
justly  attach  to  the  unparalleled  condensation  of  my  funda- 
mental work,  the  Positive  Philosophy^  by  Miss  Martineau.     So 
settled  is  my  opinion  on  this  point  that,  in  the  last  revision  of 
the  Positivist  Library  given  in  this  volimie,  I  have  definitively 
substituted  her  work  for  the  original,  the  study  of  the  original 
for  the  future   being   smted  only  to  the  theorician  properly 
so-called.     Without  further   insisting  on   this   final  estimate, 
which  merely  gives  my  sanction  to  the  general  judgment,  I 
must  explain  my  view  of  the  proposal  to  which  the  publication 
alluded  to  gave  rise  last  year.     The  prevailing  literary  morality 
is  such  as  to  enhance  the  merit  of  the  scrupulous  delicacy 
which  decided  my  noble  colleague  to  assign  me  the  third  of  the 
net  profits   of  the  work;  its  printing  expenses  had  been  ad- 
vanced by  a  liberal  patron ;  of  the  remaining  two-thirds   she 
gave  one  to  the  publisher,  the  other  she  kept  for  herself. 

At  first  I   felt  bound  to   decline  the  proposal,  as,  in  its 
original  shape,  involving  a  breach  of  my  practice  of  renouncing 
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all  profit  for  myself  from  my  books.  In  the  end,  however, 
I  was  able,  without  infringing  this  obligation,  to  meet  the 
cordial  wish  of  Miss  Martineau,  by  devoting  the  money  she 
offered  to  the  more  rapid  clearance  of  the  cost  of  printing  the 
treatise  now  concluded.  My  rule  thus  gains  in  completeness, 
aa  all  my  books  are  brought,  as  it  were,  into  one  common 
interest,  a  condition  indispensably  required  and  acted  on  by  me 
already,  instinctively,  in  reference  to  the  volumes  of  the  present 
work. 

Over  and  above  its  direct  object,  this  explanation,  as  those 
which  have  gone  before  it,  is  calculated  to  illustrate  the  cha- 
racter of  the  synthesis  which  presents  itself  to-day,  claiming 
the  general  direction  of  this  world.  In  it  the  conduct  of  true 
Positivists  contrasts,  as  markedly  as  their  belief  contrasts,  with 
that  of  the  ill-regulated  mUieu,  the  government  of  which  de- 
volves on  them — its  spiritual  government  in  the  first  instance, 
then  its  temporal — as  the  issue  of  the  whole  course  of  man's 
destiny.  For  completeness'  sake,  I  must  include  a  reference 
to  the  posthumous  patronage  of  Wallace  and  of  Lombe,  with 
which  my  readers  and  those  of  Miss  Martineau  must  be  &miliar, 
as  also  to  the  protection  which  M.  Vieillard,  to  his  honour, 
procures  for  the  doctrine  judged  by  him  the  only  one  capable  of 
saving  the  West. 

The  mental  indiscipline  now  prevalent  precludes  the  hope 
that  this  volume  will  be  always  read  in  its  due  order,  after  a 
8a£Bcient  study  of  those  which  precede  it.  In  itself  more 
attractive  and  more  directly  practical  in  bearing,  it  will  bring 
me  fresh  readers,  several  of  whom  will  perhaps  begin  with  the 
last  chapter,  where  religion  passes  into  politics.  But  it  is  also 
the  most  systematic ;  and  so  its  study  will  lead  to  the  speedy 
recognition,  not  merely  of  the  inseparability  of  its  five  chapters 
in  themselves,  but  also  of  their  regular  connection  with  the 
whole  of  my  statical  and  dynamical  theories  ;  it  will  therefore 
revive  rather  than  lessen  the  attention  paid  to  the  other  three 
volumes.  I  am  even  inclined  to  believe  that  there  are  students 
of  ability  waiting  (I  should  do  so  in  their  place)  for  the  com- 
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pletion  of  a  construction  which  is  indivisible  before  they  betake 
themselves  to  its  full  examination  imder  all  its  aspects.  They 
were  warned  of  what  was  coming  by  the  separate  publication  in 
1848  of  the  General  View.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  do  not  regret 
the  pressure  which  obliged  me  to  publish  each  volume  sepa- 
rately, and  I  count  on  the  speedy  correction  of  the  imperfect  or 
hasty  judgments  which  must  often  have  resulted  from  an 
undisciplined  eagerness. 

As  to  the  style  and  composition  of  the  work,  I  must  here 
add  for  completeness  something  to  the  explanations  on   the 
point  given  in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume.     The  adverse 
criticisms  called  forth  by  the  Positive  Philosophy^  as  a  literary^ 
production,  had  been  anticipated  by  myself;  I  was  quite  awar^ 
of  its  defects,  though  I  have  never  felt  otherwise  than  glad  that; 
I  overcame  my  scruples  on  the  subject,  on  grounds  the  justice 
of  which  is  now  indisputable.     But,  as  the  necessity  for  haste 
was  past,  I  exerted  myself  when  entering  on  the  present  work, 
to  improve  the  expression,  still  adhering,  however,  to  my  practice 
of  re-writing  nothing.     As  yet  the  most  fastidious  judges  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  increasing  success  attained  by  this  care, 
and  I  hope  that  the  last  volume  will  strengthen  them  in  their 
judgment.     The  literateur  has  only  to  clothe  the  thoughts  of 
others,  he  may  concentrate  his  faculties  therefore  on  perfecting 
his  language.     He  naturally  is  led  by  this  habit  to  judge  too 
harshly  the  writer  who,  compelled  to  work  out  new  conceptions 
in  the  old  language,  can  hardly  avoid  defects  in  composition,  as 
he  balances  between  diffuseness  and  obscurity.     Deeper  medi- 
tation, and  such  requires  a  first  expression  as  its  condition, 
connects    the    particular   creations   of  the   writer  with   their 
germs  in  the  thought  of  mankind  as  represented  in  its  lan- 
guage ;  then  the  defects  drop  oflF  of  themselves,  not  to  speak  of 
more  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

To  turn  to  the  best  account  my  literary  effort,  it  is  desirable 
to  state  clearly  the  several  rules  which  in  the  course  of  it  I 
have  imposed  on  myself,  principally  in  the  second  half  of 
my  religious  construction,  and  most  especially  in  the  con- 
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eluding  volume.  To  avoid  too  long  sentences  I  have  never  let 
any  exceed  two  manuscript  or  five  printed  lines.  The  eye 
and  the  mind  reqmre  pauses  ;  this  is  secured  by  making  seven 
sentences  the  maximum  of  a  paragraph,  nor  are  these  para- 
graphs determined  simply  by  typographical  considerations. 
Prose  cannot,  it  is  true,  aspire  to  the  musical  perfection  of 
poetry,  yet  I  have  exerted  myself  to  approach  it  by  not  allowing 
myself  any  hiatus  between  even  two  sentences  or  two  paragraphs. 
Further,  I  have  avoided  the  repetition  of  any  word  whatever, 
not  merely  in  the  same  sentence  but  even  in  two  consecutive 
sentences  though  in  different  paragraphs  ;  allowing  always  for 
the  auxiliary  monosyllables. 

Whilst  practising  these  self-imposed  obligations,  I  have  always 
felt  the  importance  of  applying  in  all  cases  Descartes'  rule  scru- 
pulously to  observe  the  institutions  we  create,  which  he  rightly 
likens  to  laws  of  nature,  however  indifferent  they  may  seem  at 
first  sight.  The  discipline  to  which  we  thus  submit  is  as  whole- 
some for  the  intellect  as  for  the  heart,  and  rests  upon  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  man,  in  regard  to  which  im- 
provement depends  principally  on  submission.  The  literary 
value  of  this  discipline  is  fully  seen  in  the  superiority  of  poetic 
diction,  though  more  fettered  than  common  language.  When 
habit  made  the  new  yoke  easy  I  found  it  a  constant  source  of 
unlooked-for  improvements,  not  merely  in  style,  but  even  in 
thought.  Literary  defects  are  easiest  .to  discover  and  most 
open  to  modification,  to  correct  them  then  is  a  greater  victory 
over  the  natural  inertia  of  our  intelligence,  and  in  correcting 
them  we  are  led  to  perfect  our  conceptions  as  we  reflect  on  their 
expression. 

Taking  the  volume  as  a  whole,  the  religious  construction 
has  become  at  once  more  systematic,  more  moral,  and  more 
practical,  by  definitively  placing  the  worship  before  the  doctrine. 
I  regret  that  this  correction  is  subsequent  to  the  composition 
of  the  PoeitivUt  Catechism,^  as  it  would  have  increased  the 

*  This  correction  has  been  introduced  in  the  second  French  Edition  and  in 
tht  Engiiih  TraosUtioii.— £d. 
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efficiency  of  that  work.  Without  waiting,  however,  for  a  second 
edition,  the  improvement  may  be  effected  by  dividing  into  two 
the  long  conversation  on  the  doctrinal  system  as  a  whole.  The  first 
half,  bearing  directly  on  the  theory  of  the  Great  Being,  should 
for  the  future  form  a  separate  chapter  and  follow  on  the  Intro- 
duction. Then  we  may  pass  at  once  to  the  study  of  the  worship, 
and  after  it  to  that  of  the  doctrine,  the  general  conversation  on 
which  will  thus  be  limited  to  its  second  half,  the  half  which 
alone  relates  to  the  encyclopaedic  constitution. 

This  breaking  up  of  a  long  chapter  allows  the  adoption  of 
the  definitive  arrangement,  the  transposition  being  easy  and 
involving  no  change  in  the  exposition  as  it  exists.  I  take  the 
opportunity  to  urge  the  readers  of  my  Catechism  to  divide 
similarly  the  last  chapter,  studying  the  past,  first  in  its  stages 
of  Fetichism  and  Theocracy,  which  were  conmion  to  all  nations^ 
then  in  the  threefold  transition  which  is  peculiar  to  the  West. 
By  these  two  changes  the  small  work,  which  is  the  organ  of 
propagation,  should  for  the  future  be  considered  as  consisting 
of  thirteen  chapters  instead  of  eleven. 

So  much  is  sufficient  for  the  explanations  peculiar  to  the 
concluding  volume ;  I  pass  to  those  required  by  my  former 
fNrefaces.  Not  tying  myself  to  chronological  order,  I  take  the 
second  volume  first.  It  leads  to  remarks  which,  besides  their 
intrinsic  importance,  tend  to  systematise  and  complete  the 
general  freedom  which  I  have  been  impelled  to  assert  to  the 
full  in  all  my  prefaces. 

First,  I  should  state  that  my  third  attempt  to  found  the 
Occidental  Review  has  proved  a  total  failure.  By  making  it  a 
Quarterly,  by  renouncing  all  claim  to  any  payment,  either  as 
director  or  as  contributor,  I  had,  in  1852,  reduced  the  cost  as 
much  as  possible.  Notwithstanding,  the  money  required  was 
not  forthcoming,  either  as  a  collective  effort  or  from  individual 
patronage.  No  one  disputed  the  utility  of  the  undertaking, 
philosophically  or  politically ;  this  fresh  failure,  therefore,  has 
led  me  to  abandon  the  plan  for  ever,  even  were  some  honourable 
patron  to  remove  all  financial  difficulties.     The  select  public 
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which  I  address  felt  more  dearly  than  I  did  that  there  was  a 
particular  incongruity  between  the  proposal  and  the  general 
tendency  of  a  doctrine,  which  by  its  natural  action  involves  the 
suppression  of  journalism. 

The  obligation  to  speak  at  a  given  time  and  within  given 
hounds  becomes,  it  is  true,  less  objectionable  in  proportion  as 
the  interval  is  longer,  and  yet  a  periodical  judgment  can  never 
he  applicable  when  that  which  is  judged,  the  spectacle  of  human 
^v^tfl,  is  intermittent.     Closing  as  it  does  the  spiritual  inter- 
i^mn,  Positive  religion  will  naturally  put  an  end   to  the 
power  which,  owing  to  that  interregnum,  the  literateurs  of  the 
West  have  occupied.     Hence   the  priesthood    of    Humanity 
should  deny  itself  all   share   in  an  institution  which  it  will 
shortly  have  to  condemn  as  radically  anarchical.     The  worship 
^  its  teaching  give  it  opportunities,  even  now,  as  much  as  in 
^  noraial  state,  for  its  oral  instruction  on  the  events  of  the 
*"y«    Beyond  general  treatises,  either  original  or  for  didactic 
P^^^pofles — the  work  of  propagation,  and  the  application,  so  far 
^  they  are  in  writing,  require  only  small  works  upon  particular 
points,  and  to  make  them  periodical  would  be  an  uncalled-for 
'^Hnunbrance.    Thus  was  I  led  to  see  that  the  failure,  after  three 
^tempts,  of  a  project  which  was  not  based  on  rational  grounds, 
^  &r  fh>m  indicating  an  unwise  indifference,  was  due  to  the 
Secret  consciousness  that  it  was  intrinsically  incompatible  with 
the  spirit  and  object  of  Positivism.     I  determined,  therefore, 
to  recall   the  efforts   of  all,   and   the  sacrifices   those   efforts 
involved,  to  the  extension  of  the  sacerdotal  fund,  the  centre  for 
the  future  for  all  expenses  whatsoever  attendant  on  the  instal- 
lation of  the  universal  religion. 

To  give  its  true  character  to  my  abandonment  of  all  peri- 
odical publications,  I  confront  it  with  my  anticipation  of  a 
serious  struggle  now  imminent,  in  which  it  would  seem  that 
the  priesthood  which  is  to  regenerate  the  race  needs  the  instru- 
floent  I  reject. 

The  gpx>wth  of  Positivism  was  long  hampered,  especially  in 
Fiance,  by  a  concerted  silence,  which  still  continues  in  Gher- 
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many.  Since  it  has  overcome  this  compression,  as  a  consequence 
of  its  progress  the  opposition  of  the  metaphysicians  and  litera- 
teurs  has  undergone  a  transformation.  They  are  incapable,  for 
they  have  no  convictions  of  their  own,  of  resisting  the  impulse 
towards  regeneration ;  they  therefore  try  to  break  its  force  by 
an  attack  on  my  religious  construction  in  the  name  of  its  philo- 
sophical basis — ^not  able  to  see  or  not  willing  to  own  that  my 
synthesis  is  one  and  indivisible.  The  very  men  who  long  dis- 
puted the  possibility  of  giving  philosophy  a  positive  character 
are  now  doing  all  in  their  power  to  show  that  the  fusion  (shown 
i4)  be  possible)  cannot  proceed  farther  so  as  to  embrace  religion. 
The  opposition  seems  the  more  serious  that  it  has  its  main 
source  in  the  very  quarter,  in  England  that  is,  where  as  yet  my 
labours  have  had  the  best  reception. 

But  Positivism  will  overcome  the  active  with  more  ease  than 
the  passive  resistance,  and  that  without  feeling  in  the  one  case 
more  than  in  the  other  the  want  of  a  periodical  organ.     No 
discussion  is  needed  to  prove  that  religion  equally  with  phil< 
sophy,  and  on  the  basis  of  philosophy,  can  take  a  Positive  cha— 
racter,  now  that  the  reconstruction  implied  in  both  cases  is  acu 


accomplished  fact.     All  that  is  necessary  is  that  Positivism 

abandon,  and  that  especially  in  England,  the  attempt  to  convert^- 
the  class  which  supports  the  periodical  press  either  by  its  cpntri — 
butions  or  as  its  readers.     Apart  from  a  class  which  is  tran* 
sitional  and   radically  hostile   to   the   separation   of  the   two 
powers,  the  Eeligion  of  Humanity  will  rally  the  nobler  minds^ 
whom  the  constant  sense  of  the  paramount  importance  of  social 
objects  has  not  hitherto  led  to  action,  solely  from  the  absence 
of  a  guiding  doctrine.     The  Positive  system  may  become  com- 
plete, be  condensed,  and  draw  out  its  conclusions,  without  any 
opposition  from  the  men  of  action;  so  fer  from  it,  they  are 
waiting  for  it  thus  to  qualify  itself  to  direct  the  necessary  close 
of  a  revolution  which  the  lettered  class  everywhere  tends  to 
prolong  indefinitely.     It  was  amongst  the  active  class  that  the 
term  Positive  religion  originated,  my  own  habitual  use  of  it 
being  subsequent  to  my  seeing  it  adopted  spontaneously   by 
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eminent  proletaries.  Addressing  directly  its  true  supporters. 
Positivism  will  let  the  partisans  of  the  Parliamentary  system 
and  of  organised  hypocrisy  continue  their  futile  attacks,  never 
allowing  them  to  disturb  its  normal  course. 

As  I  have  definitively  abandoned  all  periodical  publications 

I  am  led  to  reduce  to  system  the  freedom  I  had  adopted  in  my 

piefeces,  and  to  avail  myself  of  it,  as  to  commimications  which 

can  find  no  other  fitting  place.     These  prefaces  are  as  free  as 

»ny  journal  or  review  from  any  tie  of  method,  and  so  give  me 

the  opportunity  of  fully  explaining  to  my  readers  such  points 

in  reference  to  my  whole  labours  as   cannot  be  embodied  in 

the  works  themselves.     So,  for  the  future,  this  is  the  plan  I 

*dopt  for  occasional  communications ;  I  combine  the  resources 

offered  me  by  my  prefaces  with  those  afforded  by  my  circulars 

^i  my  lectures  and  shall  thus  be  independent  of  any  periodical 

oigan. 

Availing  myself  of  this  freedom,  I  insert  in  this  place  an 
important  aimouncement,  and  then  proceed  to  complete  the 
explanations  required  by  my  former  pre&ces.  There  will 
^ways  be  an  interval  of  a  year  between  each  of  the  three 
^tiaes  promised  in  this  volume,  a  year  of  rest  taken  not  so 
^uch  to  repair  my  strength  as  to  refresh  my  conceptions. 
J^oring  each  of  these  intervals,  a  course  of  lectures  will  take  the 
place  of  a  published  volimie,  the  said  course  never  to  be  repeated. 

In  accordance  with  this  rule,  I  shall  devote  my  period  of  rest 
1^  1855  to  the  construction  of  the  Concrete  Philosophy  of 
history,  by  a  full  exposition  of  the  dynamical  part  of  the  Con- 
^tos  of  Sociolatry  given  in  this  volume  (page  141).  Prior  to 
*ttch  exposition  of  the  main  constituent  of  the  second  philosophy, 
^le  will  come  a  simmiary  of  the  first  philosophy,  and  conse- 
V^i  on  such  exposition,  an  aper^  of  the  third,  the  whole 
forming  an  Esthetic  Course  of  Positive  Philosophy.  It  will 
^'^^nsigt  of  forty-three  lectures,  of  two  to  three  hours  each,  three 
<lay8  in  the  week  (Tuesdays,  Fridays,  and  Sundays),  at  noon 
precisely,  from  Sunday,  April  15,  to  Simday,  July  22,  1854. 

I  may  now  proceed  with  the  explanations  required  by  the 
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piv&vea  of  the  three  preceding  volumes,  either  as  corrections 
wiiiplotion. 

Thoae  relating  to  the  first  two  volumes  bear  more  particula 
)tn  tw>  judgments  which  have  come  into  closer  and  closer  o 
lUH^t.ion,  though  without  fusion ;  I  allude  to  my  estimate  of  i 
ndvuncu  of  Positivism  and  the  extension  of  the  sacerdotal  fui 
Ilriiiging  them  at  once  under  view,  I  must  here  dispel  i 
illuxinns  as  to  the  centres  of  Positivist  action  which  I  involi 
turily  Hpread  on  the  feith  of  incorrect  reports.  It  will 
WM»i  that  there  was  never  any  question  as  to  the  Paris 
ctvttrc ;  there  I  could,  by  direct  contact,  judge  of  the  comple 
niw  and  firm  cohesion  of  mens'  convictions.  That  cen 
Hlonc,  offers  already  hut  the  beginning,  it  is  true,  but  all  tu 
on  that  beginning,  of  the  true  regeneration,  a  regeneration 
the  full  as  social  in  character  as  it  is  intellectual,  both  se: 
nobly  cooperating.  Diderot  and  Condorcet  cotild  not  In 
hoped  that,  within  a  century  firom  the  Encyclopsedia,  th 
RUCceHHor  would  be  uniting  noble  couples  in  the  engagement 
cti'nial  widowhood,  and  would  be  consecrating  to  Huraani 
cliildron  wholly  detached  from  God.  Obscure  and  limited 
iiucli  results  may  be,  their  bearing  is  incontestable,  eompleb 
as  thi'y  are  by  the  higher  mora!  tone  of  the  fomilie«  regen 
rated.  They  are  an  announcement,  that  the  capital  of  t 
human  race  will  at  no  distant  period  belong  to  the  Positiviai 
wlwn  liberty  in  spiritual  matters  shall  allow  of  (heir  pn 
tifing  their  public  worship  as  freely  as  their  private  prayi 
or  thfir  domestic  sacraments. 

Out  of  Paris,  the  supreme  centre,  the  Religion  of  Humani 
at  the  present  time  has  but  two  other  nuclei  of  a  satisfactc 
kind  ;  one,  in  Holland,  is  essentially  practical  in  its  cbaract 
the  other,  in  Ireland,  is  mainly  theoretical.  This  latter,  thou 
of  more  recent  formation,  already  shows  itself  worthy  of  i 
former  I'v  ibt'  completeness  and  coherence  of  its  convictio 
the  philowphy  with  it  passing  into  the  religion.  Everywh. 
k.  Pofitivi^m  has  as  yet  only  isolated  adherents,  even  amouj 
urlo-  Saxon  race,  in  England  or  America,  where  there 
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the  greatest  aptitude  for  association,  and  the  fieest  access  for 
our  propaganda.  With  the  exception  of  some  individual  con- 
versions, as  rare  as  they  are  valuable,  the  Religion  of  Humanity 
has  not  yet  reached  the  southern  constituents  of  the  West,  and 
yet  it  is  with  them  that  it  will  ultimately  attain  its  greatest 
popularity.  In  the  provinces  of  France,  it  has  but  three  secon- 
dary centres  ;  contrary  to  my  hopes,  these  remain  purely  in  the 
nascent  state,  and  have  no  importance  as  yet  save  what  attaches 
to  their  respective  heads. 

The  extension  of  the  sacerdotal  fiind,  set  forth  in  the  Fifth 
Circular,  is  a  measure  of  the  growth  of  Positivism.  With  the 
exception  of  the  centre  and  the  two  nuclei,  that  fund  is  princi- 
pally drawn  firom  individual  subscriptions,  and  there  are  but 
few  of  them  as  yet  in  the  British  public^  thought  Pbsitivism  is 
widely  known.  Its  English  adherents  are  too  abstract,  and  are 
content  to  propagate  the  new  philosophy  without  helpingf^  its 
founder  to  meet  the  privations  he  suffers  from  an  infamous  act 
of  spoliation.  Their  indifference  is  thrown  into- stronger  lijght 
by  the  conduct  of  the  noble  opponents  who,  in  the  miist  of  the 
nK)8t  anarchical  of  Western  nations,,  feel  it  a  social  obligation 
to  assist  anyone  who  worthity  devotes  himself  to  the  task  of 
spiritual  reorganisation.  In  spite  of  this  honourable  exception, 
^he  security  due  to  the  continuous  increase  of  the  sacerdotal 
fcnd  is  owing  to  its  coming  mainly  from  complete  Positivists, 
^^  that  the  revolutionists  have  fortunately  given  me  up. 

Their  conduct  in  tUs  respect  remmds  me  of  the  confirm- 
ation given  by  two  characteristic  facts  to  the  anticipations,  as 
*t^ted  in  the  preface  to  the  third  volume,  of  the  growing 
li^^stility  of  the  party  towards  mc  The  aversion  which  Posi- 
tivism excites  in  the  minds  of  the  German  or  British  meta- 
physicians may  vent  itself  in  discussions,  because  they  consider 
tiiemselves  competent  to  discuss  the  new  synthesis.  But  the 
"evolutionary  party  in  France,  too  conscious  of  its  incompetence 
^  such  an  effort,  can  gratify  its  hatred  only  by  calumnies,  the 
object  being  to  lead  the  people  to  turn  away  from  me  without 
examination.     They  have  spoken  of  my  address  to  the  Czar  as  a 
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dedication  of  the  third  volume ;  forgetting  that  the  whole  wc 
^as  from  the  very  beginning  placed  under  a  patronage  whi 
excludes  any  other  homage.  The  same  party  again  I  he 
responsible  for  the  hypothesis — I  have  no  language  to  expr< 
it — "which  Assigns  misconduct  on  my  part  as  the  ground  of  r 
persecution  at  the  Ecole  Polytechnique :  degraded,  in  its  o^ 
way,  as  the  body  which  robbed  me  is,  it  would  not  venture 
such  a  calunmy  'from  fear  'Of  its  easy  refutation. 

Such  are  the  arms  to  which,  in  its  struggle  with  the  religi 
of  order  and  progress,  is  reduced  the  most  noxious  and  the  mc 
belated  of  existing  parties.  It  alone  denies  the  need  of 
spiritual  reconstruction,  which  it  feels  itself  incapable  of  giving 
it  bends  its  eCForts  to  concentrate  the  aspirations  of  the  peop 
on  the  direct  attainment  of  material  reforms,  and  these  refom 
are  principally  destructive.  Unacquainted  with  the  more  in 
portant  advances  made  in  the  luneteenth  century,  it  woul 
solve  the  difficidties  of  the  West  with  the  religion  of  Voltair 
the  philosophy  of  Condillac,  the  moral  system  of  Helvetius  an 

the  political  theory  of  Kousseau,  rejecting  Hume,  Diderot,  an 
Condorcet. 

Little  ground  is  there  for  surprise  if,  with  the  exception  < 
yoimger  minds,  estimable  though  mistaken,  all  men  of  ai 
value  are  more  apd  more  abandoning  a  party  which  is  under 
radical  misconception  as  to  the  work  to  be  done.  I  am  glad 
say  here  that,  after  the  hesitation  mentioned  in  the  preface 
Volume  IIL,  M.  Etex  seems  to  be  definitively  under  the  influen 
of  the  tendencies  to  synthesis  and  sympathy  which  original 
led  him  to  Positivism.  At  a  time  when  everyone  oscillates  ai 
rebels,  there  is  a  special  ground  for  excuse  in  the  case  of  artisi 
more  impulsive  and  less  fettered  than  the  theoricians  ai 
practicians. 

Such  is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  points  peculiar  to  tl 
preface,  I  must  use  it  to  discharge  an  extraordinary  obligati< 
imposed  on  me  by  the  manifesto  annexed  to  its  predecess< 
The  books  intended  to  be  sent  were  not  sent,  no  answer  whs 
ever  having  been  received  to  the  note  which  I  mentione 
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asking  for  the  proper  authorisation,  however,  this  act  of 
rudeness  from  a  ruler  absorbed  in  the  Greek  Empire  does  not 
interfere  with  the  communication ;  it  may  be  considered  to  have 
taken  place  now  that  my  third  volimie  is  published. 

I  feel  no  regret  at  having  taken  the  Czar  Nicholas  as  a  type 
of  the  conservative,  who  being  empirical  might  become  syste- 
matic.   The  judgment  may  be  too  favourable  of  him ;  if  so,,  it 
may  suit  his  successor,  adapted  as  it  is  to  the  position  which 
they  fill.     My  choice  of  such  a  mode  for  bringing  under  the 
notice  of  eminent  practicians  a  complete  summary  of  Posi- 
tiviam,  shows  how  completely  I  have  risen  above  revolutionary 
prejudices  and  habits.     So  far  as  the  anarchists  are  concerned, 
the  Russian  war  has  only  enabled  them  to  give  free  scope  to  the 
dislike  they  £eel  for  a  manifesto  calculated  to  facilitate  the 
propagation  of  the  regenerative  doctrine    Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
letter  was  a  real  event,  which  in  its  historical  character  I  shall 
I*  bound  always  to  respect,  even  if  idtimately  obliged  entirely  to 
alter  my  judgment  oi  the  present  Emperor  of  Eussia« 

But  blameable  as  his  foreign  policy  is  at  present,  it  may  not 
cancel  as  yet  the  honourable  eflForts  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  to 
^^ter  the  internal  condition  of  his  immense  empire*^  The 
fevourable  character  of  my  original  opinion  warrants-  me  in 
warning  the  Czar  that,  by  persistence  in  his  error^  he  will  annul 
^  the  judgment  of  posterity  the  claims  accumulated  by  a  long 
<^areer.  This  is  the  danger  to  which  all  practicians  are  exposed, 
from  their  services  being  transitory  in  nature  and  limited  in 
extent,  and  therefore  seldom  of  such  value  as  not  to  be  eflfaced 
^J  reaHy  grave  misconduct.  Intellectual  results,  as  of  wider 
f^e  and  greater  permanence,  alone  ensure  a  distinction  which 
^0  subsequent  degeneracy  of  their  authors  can  effect.  There- 
^^  it  is  that  the  practician  can  rarely  be  judged  in  his  life- 
time, whereas  the  theorician  need  not  wait  for  death  to  bring 
Wm  an  indestructible  glory,  supposing  his  work  admits  of  an 
adequate  judgment. 

Were  the  conduct  of  Russia  an  aberration  of  the  nation,  I 
slKmld  not  be  justified  in  attempting  here  to  set  it  right.     But 
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in  spite  of  appearances,  I  persist  in  believing  that,  as  indicated 
in  my  previous  preface,  the  error  is  the  error  of  the  individiuJ, 
and  lies  in  his  not  withstanding  the  foolish  and  guilty  impuka 
of  his  misguided  advisers.     As  a  consequence  of  the  disastrow 
policy  originated  by  a  misdirected  energy,  the  Czars  live  in  the 
midst  of  Grerman  adventurers ;  and  it  is  these  adventurers  aloofr 
who  are  urgutg  the  Eussian  nation  to  attempt  a  conquest,  tte 
great  object  of  which  is  to  secure  for  themselves  in  the  soutlx 
more  advantageous  grants  than  their  northern  domains.    The 
suggestions  of  these  adventurers,  having  no  root  in  the  popular* 
feeling,  might  at  any  time  cease  imder  an  Emperor  of  energy* 
prior  to  their  occasioning  struggles  with  other  nations  such  a.^ 
those  by  which  they  have  been  hitherto  kept  down.     We  miw*^ 
hope,  then,  that  wise  remonstrances  will  determine  the  Cai-^ 
Nicholas  to  desist  from  an  encroachment  at  variance  with  hL^ 
own  tendencies,  and  more  imwise  than  at  any  former  time. 

One  conclusive  comparison  ought  to  suffice  to  enlighten  th^^ 
Czar  on  the  danger  of  his  attitude,  which  is  in  direct  oppositio*^^ 
with  the  whole  current  of  ideas  prevalent  in  this  century,    Th^^ 
heir  of  the  dictator  who  disturbed  all  Europe  for  the  gratifi— "** 
cation  of  his  misguided  ambition  formally  acknowledges  that  th« 
age  of  conquests  is  closed  for  ever.     Whereas  the  successor  <^ 
the  autocrat  who  broke  by  a  noble  eflfort  the  yoke  which  hac^ 
become  intolerable,  stains  his  mature  years  by  an  act  of  usurp — 
ation  analogous  to  that  against  which  he  fought  in  his  youtl»« 
Retrograde  abroad,  the  latter  tends  to  be  retrogade  at  home  9 
whilst  the  former,  by  regenerating  his  foreign,  will  be  shortly  led 
to  modify  his  home,  policy.     Forty  years  ago,  the  West  coalesced 
against  the  compression  exercised  by  the  French  nation  ;  it  is 
now  rallying  under  its  leadership  to  check  the  encroachments  of 
a  power  which  at  that  time  directed  the  Holy  Alliance,  the 
avowed  object  of  which  was  to  found  universal  peace. 

The  whole  past  of  Russia  should  show  the  Czar  the  radical 
flaw  in  his  present  aberration,  and  at  the  same  time  calm  the 
Western  nations  as  to  its  real  danger.  Whilst  yet  heathen,  the 
Eastern  Scandina\ians  attempted  the  conquest  of  the  Greek 
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Empire,  and  were  repulsed  by  its  unaided  forces.    By  embracing 
Byzantine  Christianity,  they  signified  their  acceptance  of  the 
law  of  permanence  in  regard  to  their  settlement,  just  as  their 
Western  brothers  did  by  the  adoption  of  Catholicism.     By  such 
acceptance   they    devoted   themselves   essentially   to  peaceful 
activity,  and  they  lost  at  once  their  enthusiasm  and  their  dis- 
cipline under  the  influence  of  an  abortive  monotheism.     Whilst 
Catholicism  and  Islam  sanctioned,  the  first,  the  separation,  the 
second,  the  fusion  of  the  two  powers,  Byzantinism  never  reached 
any  social  result,  in  consequence  of  the  radical  contradiction 
between  its  dogma  and  its  regime. 

To  place  in  its  true  light  the  Bussian  disturbance,  we  must 
explain  how  it  runs  directly  counter  to  the  whole  course  of  the 
international  policy,  which  since  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages 
more  and  more  secures  the  atatua  quo.  The  judicious  efforts  of 
modem  diplomacy  have  regulated  the  relations  of  the  different 
nations  as  £bu:  as  they  could,  considering  the  decay  of  the 
"estem  priesthood.  Uninterrupted  by  the  great  struggles  of 
Europe,  the  influence  of  diplomacy  has  always  strengthened  the 
^positions  and  habits  of  peace  by  insisting  upon  a  mutual 
^^spect  for  the  actual  situation,  whatever  it  was.  With  a  sound 
^^^ct,  it  refers  to  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  as  the  decisive  era 
from  which  dates  the  salutary  power  which  is  vested  in  it,  till 
8Uch  time  as  the  spiritual  power  of  Positivism  shall  have  defini- 
tively reorganised  the  West.  It  was  in  truth  a  noble  triumph, 
the  division  then  effected  of  the  West  between  Catholicism  and 
protestantism,  by  the  prevention  or  repression  of  all  attempts 
to  secure  by  arms  the  supremacy  of  any  one  of  the  beliefs  which 
^'oee  out  of  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  the  mediaeval 
defensive  Monotheism. 

These  various  &iths  have  been  a  constant  source  of  division 
not  only  for  nations,  but  for  towns  and  even  families,  yet  the 
diplomatists  have  everywhere  attained  this  result:  that  the 
powers  have  renoimced,  as  a  point  of  their  external  policy,  all 
attempts  to  restore  unity,  its  re-establishment  being  left  solely 
to  religious  efforts.     A  line  of  action  such  as  this,  grounded  on 
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the  natural  growth  of  scepticism,  has  induced  a  general  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  looking  for  spiritual  agreement  to  a  doctrine 
which  should  rise  above  all  the  discordant  creeds.  No  govern- 
ment, Catholic  or  Protestant,  has  since  that  epoch  tried  to 
conquer,  in  a  spirit  of  proselytism,  without  being  at  once 
driven  by  a  league  of  all  the  states  to  abandon  so  unwise 
an  attempt. 

Two  centuries  before  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  a  still  more 
capital  division  had  in  the  natural  coiurse  of  events  received  a 
tacit    sanction  on  analogous    grounds.      The  philosophy    or 
history,  throwing  light  on  the  period  anterior  to  the  action  of 
diplomacy,  parallels  the  division  of  the  Roman  world  between. 
Catholicism  and  Islam,  with  that  of  the  West  between  Popery" 
and   Protestantism.     Once   the  Crusaders  had  definitively  se-- 
cured  the  Western  nations  from  a  Mussulman  invasion,  theii* 
natural  dispositions  towards  the  Turks  and  Grreeks  had  free? 
play ;  they  could  allow  the  social  antecedents  of  the  two,  as 
a   whole,  greater   weight  than   the  influences  of  theological 
belief.     The  ("rusades  had  completely  satisfied  the  Latins  that> 
the  Byzantines  were  incompetent  to  the  task  of  self-guidance  j 
through   them   it   became   clear  that   the   Mussulmans   were 
qualified  to  be  the  successors  of  the  Eomans  in  governing  a 
population  which  could  never  accept  discipline.     Vain  were 
the  entreaties   of  the   Greeks   for  half  a  century,   the   West 
respected  the  mission  of  Islam ;  the  declamations  of  the  poets, 
constant  as   they   were,   never    prevented  the    formation    of 
alliances   between   two   regimes,   each   equally   suited    to    its 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  the  inference  from  such  alliances 
was  unmistakable. 

The  indication  is  sufficient.  It  shows  to  what  an  extent 
the  Russian  action  disturbs  the  existing  order,  when,  in  the 
name  of  a  faith  which  is  everywhere  extinct,  it  would  set  aside 
the  compromise  on  which  rests  the  whole  of  Western  policy 
since  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Supposing  Austria  or. 
Prussia  to  wish  to  force  on  one  another  Catholicism  or  Protest- 
antism, on  the  ground  of   German  unity,  the  Czar,  if  need 
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^ere,  would  assist  France  and  England  in  enforcing  respect  for 

the  existing  religious  status  quo.    Can  he  hope  to  be  allowed  to 

perpetrate  a  more  serious  infraction  of  that  status,  disputing  the 

definitive  settlement  of  four  centuries  ?     It  was  from  classical 

Bentiment  rather  than  theological   affinity  that  the   Western 

powers  decided  to  destroy  the  Turkish  navy  in  order  to  aid  the 

Greek  insurrection.     The  error  they  then  committed  they  are 

now  repairing,  by  respecting  the  general   current  of  modem 

traditions,  with  no  prejudice  to  their  appealing  earnestly  to  the 

^nae  of  justice  inherent  in  the  Monotheism  of  the  dominant 

race. 

I  may  hope  then  that  an  attempt,  in  which  no  success  is 

jwasible,  will    shortly    be   abandoned   with   dignity,   avoiding 

fiirther  waste  of  valuable  resources — resources  which  Humanity 

^joins  on  all  to  employ  in  bettering  our  condition  and  raising 

our  nature.     If  this  is  the  event,  the  Eussian  incident  will  have 

brought  out,  undesignedly,  the  definitive  predominance  of  the 

iabits  of  peace,  and  the  unanimity  of  the  Western  world  in  its 

wish  to  preserve  undisturbed  the  unparalleled  harmony  of  forty 

rears  (dating    from    1815).     Ill-considered   aims    apart,    the 

priesthood  of  Humanity  relies  on  the  wisdom  of  the  diplomatists 

to  take  measures,  that  a  war,  undertaken  in  a  holy  spirit  against 

war,  do  not  degenerate  and  violently  disturb  in  some  quarter  or 

other  the  political  or  religious  status  quo.     It  hopes  that  the 

Western  governments  will   feel  how  important  it   is  not  to 

interfere  with  the  natural  break-up  of  a  factitious  aggregation. 

No  one  of  those  governments  has  its  hands  sufficiently  clean  in 

relation  to  other  nations  to  be  justified  in  taking  the  initiative 

in   rectifications^  such  as   will  come  at  no  distant  period,  in 

obedience  to  the  sociological  law  of  the  gradual  disintegration 

of  the  great  states.     If  their  action  be  so  limited,  the  episode 

¥rill  have  illustrated  the  fraternity  which  underlies  all  Western 

di£ferences,  for  it  displays  the  heir  of  the  man  who  wished  at 

any  cost  to  destroy  the  English  constituent  of  the  West  nobly 

presiding  over  the  alliance  between  France  and  England  to 

secure  the  peace  of  the  world.     In  this  way  we  gain  a  sense  of 
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the  souDdness  of  the  Positivist  anticipation  that  the  army  will 
be  transformed  into  a  constabulary,  for  the  military  power  in 
this  case  accepts  as  an  honour  a  task  which  has  exclusive  refer^ 
ence  to  the  police  of  Europe. 

On  the  other  supposition^  that  from  a  foolish  obstinacy  the 
struggle   is   embittered   and  prolonged,   it  would  throughout 
Europe   lead  to   consequences    ultimately  fEivourable    to    th^ 
intellectual  and  social  regeneration  of  the  race.     If,  the  r^ulai^ 
armies  proving  inadequate,  the  nations  of  the  West  had  actively^ 
to  interfere,  no  power  but  the  Beligion  of  Humanity  could  unit^ 
them  against  barbarians  invoking  Grod.     Already,  as  it  is,  th^ 
coalition  of  Protestants  and  Catholics,  to  preserve  the  Mussul- 
man from  the  Byzantine  invasion,  clearly  proves  that,  in  spit^ 
of  some  ignoble  mummeries,  the  West   is  acting  on  purely^ 
human  motives,  leaving  the  theological  to  the  more  belated 
nations.     Scepticism  and  hypocrisy  are  powerless  for  any  great 
or  durable  inspiration ;  therefore  if  the  struggle  were  to  assume 
its  largest  dimensions,  its  direct  tendency  would  be  to  divide 
the  world  between  the  theological  belief  with  its  sanction  of 
war   and   the  Positivist  with   its   systematic  organisation   of 
peace.     The    constructive   would    soon   show  the  destructive 
element  what  a  power  there  lies  in  industrial  existence  to  secure 
superiority  in  war,  supposing  an  exceptional  case  in  which  it 
were  necessary  thus  to  divert  industry  from  its  true  purpose. 
But  I  need  not  discuss  further  a  possibility  which  has  no  pro- 
bability  in   its  favour,  since  the  official  beliefs  are  as  really 
worked  out  with  the  invader  as  they  are  with  the  protector ; 
enthusiasm  at  the  present  time  being  only  possible  in  defence 
of  our  native  land.     The  affiur  must  remain  one  of  everyday 
character,  nor  will  it  leave  any  other  trace  than  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  the  Bussian  prestige,  the  only  plausible  motive  for 
maintaining  armies  in  the  West. 

It  is  in  connection  with  my  last  preface  that  I  here  intro- 
duce these  summary  remarks  on  an  episodic  event,  availing 
myself  of  it  to  show  the  competence  of  a  systematic  policy  to 
form  a  sound  judgment  on  the  most  unforeseen  cases.     The 
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only  other  correction  needed  in  my  manifesto  is  to  place  in  a 

^^^t^ter  light  the  contrast  between  the  attitude  assumed  by  the 

rulers  of  the  East  and  the  governments  of  the  West  respectively. 

^l^e  Eastern  rulers  may  be  progressive  in  their  internal  policy, 

^ut;   their  tendency  to  be  retrograde  in  their  external,  shows 

^*^^^  such  merit  as  they  have  is  solely  due  to  the  fact  that  they 

P'^aide  over  nations  as  yet  preserved  from  the  revolutionary 

^PUrit.    Once  let  the  remarkable  sect,  which  for  the  last  half 

^^^tury  has  been  decomposing  Byzantinism,  make  a  decided 

Progress,  and  the  internal  policy  of  the  Czars  will  be   more 

^Pfiressive  than  their  external,  unless   they  have  been   ade- 

^^JEitely  regenerated  by  Positivism.     I  must  express  my  regret, 

^^n,  that  in  my  manifesto  I  spoke  of  the  Western  statesmen 

^  inferior  to  the  Eastern,  not  taking  sufficiently  into  account 

^Ue    anarchical  tendencies  which    compel    them   in   internal 

^^tters  to  give  a  retrograde  character  to  their  scepticism,  whilst 

n  is  free  from  it  in  external.     There  is  little  ground  either  for 

Anticipating,  that  any  Czar  will  duly  understand  the  vantage 

^ond   his  position  gives  him  to  illustrate  and  to   perfect 

himself  by  offering  Positivism  a  protection  such  as  that  which 

the  great  Frederic  was  wise  enough  to  grant  to  Encyclopsedism. 

The  partial  sympathies  which  for  thirty  years  I  have  not  imfre- 

quently  awakened  in  Western  statesmen  leave  me  the  ulterior 

hope  of  shortly  meeting  with  an  adequate  appreciation  on  their 

part;  an  appreciation  rendered  possible  only  by  the  treatise 

lately  finished. 

AUGUSTE   COMTE. 
(10  Rue  Monsieur-le-Prince.) 

PtfU,  15  Dante,  66  (Sunday,  July  80,  1854). 
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THE     SECOND     VOLUME, 


*^  general  preface  which  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  preceding 

y^)  volume    required   several    explanations  to   complete   it.      In 

'^^^ng  those  explanations  in  the  preface  to  the  second  volume,  I  add 

^^marks  peculiar  to  it,  only  making  a  special  claim  for  a  deep  and 

^^^^ined  attention  commensurate  with  the  importance  and  the  difficulty 

^He  subject.     If  the  transitional  character  of  the  time  in  which  we 

^^^  makes  it  impossible  for  most  of  my  readers  to  bring  to  the  study 

^'    Sociology  a  sufficient  encyclopaedic  preparation,  nothing  can  abtiolve 

^^U)  from  the  duty  of  approaching  it  with  those  dispositions  and  habits 

^^ich  are  recognised  as  necessary  for  the  study  of  the  less  complex 

^^ences.     Such  as  do  not  offer  these  conditions,  would  do  well  to 

^V^sttin  from  speculations  which,  as  a  consequence  of  their  eminence, 

^^Ust  gradually  be  confined  to  some  few  intellects  who  will  aflerwards 

^''^ake  known   their  principal   results.     This  recommendation  applies 

Particularly  to  the  present  volume,  entirely  devoted  to  the  most  abstract 

^^eories  of  the  most  difficult  science. 

Notwithstanding  that,  in  order  to  diminish  the  material  difficulties 
^^  beset  me,  I  both  publish  and  sell  the  four  volumes  of  this  treatise 
■^I*nttely,  they  are  so  closely  connected  that  they  can  never  be  rightly 
^^ed  or  appreciated  apart.  It  is  literally  impossible  that  anyone 
^idd  master  the  present  volume  who  had  not  first  familiarised  himself 
^tb  the  essential  notions  of  the  preceding  one.  Nor  can  the  concep- 
^B I  here  state  be  fully  understood  until  their  historical  develope- 
^t  and  their  practical  destination  have  been  successively  explained 
V  4e  two  later  volumes. 

All  the  explanations  of  this  supplementary  preface  concern  two 
'^^jocta,  henceforth  inseparable,  my  personal  position  and  my  social 
^on.     Both  are  made  clear  by  the  three '  special  communications 

*  The  cireolar  is  suppressed,  which  is  a  fourth  in  the  original. 
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which  I  shall  add  by  way  of  appendix  to  this  preface,  but  which  will 
require  some  previous  remarks  bearing  on  this  twofold  subject. 

Since  the  publication  of  my  first  volume,  the  spoliation  begun  ^ 
when,  two  years  ago,  my  principal  office,  at  the  ficole  Poljrtechniqa^ 
was  taken  from  me,  has  been  finally  accomplished  by  my   exclusion 
from  the  subordinate  post  1  had  continued  to  hold.     This  con9umm«i. 
tion  of  my  ruin  officially,  foreseen  and  foretold  by  me  from  the  begin- 
ning  of  my  persecution,  is,  as  was  its  first  step,  the  work  of  the  implaca\>)e 
hatred  which  my  philosophic  works  excite  in  the  so-called  scientific 
mind,  allowing  for  changes  of  persons  and  coteries.     Government  has 
never  taken  any  active  part  in  it,  save  when  an  energetic  minister, 
(M.  le  Marshal  Soult),  exerted  himself  nobly  though   unsuccessful]/ 
to  protect  me  against  a  misinterpreted  legal  form.     But  the  cowardice 
of  my  academic  persecutors  has  ever  led  them  to  shelter  themselves 
from  public  blame  under  the  official  responsibility  of  a  power  which,  hf 
our  pedantocratic  prejudices,  is  obliged,  however  unwillingly,  to  act  a^ 
a  passive  instrument  in  their  hands.     In  order  the  better  to  prevent  or 
to  remove  any  unjust  judgment,  it  is  my  duty  to  state  here,  that  this  last 
iniquity  was  specially  due  to  the  persistent  manoeuvres  of  the  worthy 
couple  of  Algebraists  with  respect  to  whom  my  previous  preface  guards 
against  any   involuntary  misapprehension.       Nevertheless,  their  vile 
intrigues  would  not  have  succeeded,  without  the  decisive  aid  which  they 
found  ready  to  their  hand  in  the  ignoble  spite  of  a  £imous  dealer  in 
subjective  planets,  who  is  invested,  in  our  anarchical  situation,  with  a 
fatal  influence  in  the  £cole  Polytechnique.     In  this  utterly  d^enerate 
school,  where  the  pupils  themselves  have  fiillen,  morally  as  well  as  in> 
telleotually,  to  the  level  of  their  teachers,  the  practical  functionaries 
alone,  military  or  administrative,  are  now  worthy  of  esteem.     From 
them,  notwithstanding  frequent  individual  changes,  I  have  always  met 
with  honourable  though  unavailing  courtesy,  a  fair  sample  of  the  con- 
stant disposition  of  the  power  they  represent.     Immediately  after  this 
last  blow,  the  present  noble  head  of  the  administration  expressly  sig- 
nified to  me  this  precious  sympathy  in  a  letter  which  I  shall  always 
preserve  as  an  invaluable  piece  of  evidence.     But  in  this  miserable  in  - 
stitution,  all  the  practical  authorities  arc  more  than  ever  oppressed  by 
the  pedants  who  govern  them,  the  only  change  in  their  tyrants  being 
the   substitution   for  the  rude  empiricism  of  so-called  engineers  the 
narrow  mysticism  of  algebraists. 

This  complete  ruin,  after  nineteen  years  of  irreproachable  service, 
atones  at  last  for  the  grave  imprudence  which  I  committed  when  I  placed 
my  material  existeijce  at  the  mercy  of  my  natural  enemies.  Until  that 
period,  my  independent  private  teaching  of  the  mathematical  sciences, 
had  procured  me  a  sufficient  though  precarious  livelihood,  practically 
out  of  the  reach  of  academic  influences.  Following  a  too  worldly  advice, 
I  abandoned,  in  1832,  this  independent  profession  for  a  public  office, 
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tough  I  had  already  foreseen  the  internal  struggles  to  which  it  would 
q>ose  me.  Those  whose  blind  affection  induced  me  thus  fatally  to 
ield,  must  have  regretted  since  that  the  inflexibility  with  which  I 
31  reproached  did  not  then  assert  itself.  However,  this  early  fault 
eing  now  involuntarily  repaired,  it  should  prevent  me  from  seeking 
nd  even  from  accepting  any  other  official  situation,  in  which  I  must 
Iwaja  be  exposed  to  the  similar  animosities  which  must  be  aroused  by 
be  spiritual  discipline  which  my  doctrines  tend  to  establish. 

But  the  works  I  have  accomplished  during  this  long  period  give 
ue  now  a  right  to  demand  openly  of  the  public  of  the  West  some 
naterial  protection,   sufficient  to   enable    me  to  complete  the  great 
sonstmction,  in  the  first  place  philosophical,  afterwards  religious,  to 
prbich  my  life  has  been  constantly  devoted.     Since  this  last  spoliation, 
[  rejoice  in  having  no  other  shelter  against  poverty  than  the  noble 
annual  subscription  originally  set  on  foot  as  a  temporary  aid.  Although 
bitherto  inadequate,  I  doubt  not  that,  in  becoming  henceforward  per- 
petual, it  will  reach  the  requisite  sum.     In  this  conviction,  1  have  not 
hesitated  to  stamp  with  the  gratuitous  character,  normally  belonging  to 
them,  all  my  services.    At  first  confined  to  my  popular  teaching,  I  next 
extended  it  to  my  philosophical  compositions,  and  I  shall  now  make  it 
embrace  the  quarterly  contributions  to  be  announced  in  this  preface. 
The  founder  of  a  new  spiritual  power  should  ofier,  at  the  risk  of  some 
temporary  embarrassments,  a  decisive  example  of  the  only  mode  of 
material  existence  consistent  with  the  true  dignity  of  the  priestly  office. 
Until  the  progress  of  the  positive  religion  has  led  the  munificence  of  the 
public  to  guarantee  the  existence  of  the  priests  of  Humanity,  without 
prejudice  to  their  social  independence,  they  ought  always  to  live  by 
the  free  contributions  of  their  adherents,  as  was  long  the  case  with  the 
priests  of  God.     The  blind  hatred  of  my  wretched  enemies  has  gra- 
dually driven  me  to  this  completely  normal  position,  which,  without 
some  such  action,  had  never  perhaps  become  sufficiently  decisive  to 
oiable  me  to  make  the  most  perfect  use  of  the  ten  years  of  full  cerebral 
vigour  which  I  may  yet  consecrate  to  the  real  Great  Being. 

This  final  situation  is  so  consonant  to  my  nature  and  my  office 
that,  of  short  date  though  it  is,  it  has  already  become  profoundly 
familiar  to  me,  owing  to  its  favomrable  daily  influence.  The  present 
volume,  notwithstanding  the  great  difficulties  peculiar  to  it,  has  just 
been  written,  without  hurry  or  fatigue,  in  the  first  third  of  the  present 
year,  excepting  only  the  opening  chapter,  composed  in  January  1851, 
and  read,  in  February,  to  the  Positivist  Society.  I  feel  myself  thus 
able  to  write  a  volume  each  year,  in  the  interval  between  two  of  my 
weekly  courses  of  lectures,  since  my  position  secures  me  at  last,  at  the 
age  ofBftyy  such  a  complete  freedom  of  time  and  strength,  as  till  now, 
I  have  never  enjoyed.  If  then,  as  I  am  inwardly  persuaded,  the 
Weftem  public  does  not  forsake  me,  I  may  venture  to  guarantee  the 
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worthy  execution  of  the  four  great  works  which  I  promised  when  ter- 
minating,   ten   years  ago^  my  fundamental   work,   and   this   without 
trenching  on  the  period  of  rest  which  ought  to  separate  each  of  them. 
Even  before  proceeding  to  the  third  volume  of   the  present  treatise,  I 
count  on  publishing  at  the  close   of  the  year,  an  exceptional   com- 
position,    calculated    to    &cilitate     the    systematic    propaganda    of 
the  Religion  of  Humanity, — the  Positivist  Catechism.     This  secondary 
work  I  had  not  thought  to  accomplish  till  after  the  termination  of  the 
last  volume.     But  whilst  writing  the  present  one,  I  felt  that,  when  it 
should  be  finished,  I  should  be  able  to  realise  this  episode,  uigentlj 
called  for  by  the  gravity  of  the  Western  situation.     This  earlier  execu- 
tion of  so  necessary  a  work  is  specially  due  to  the  decisive  maturity 
which  the  final  religion  attains  in  this  volume,  a  maturity  surpassing 
the  hopes  I  formed  during  my  oral  elaboration. 

To  attain  the  full  security  which  is  my  just  due,  it  was  necessary 
to  ensure  the  immediate  publication  of  all  niy  writings.  Now  since, 
in  accordance  with  my  principles,  I  have  renounced  all  so-called 
literary  property,  this  last  guarantee  has  followed  as  a  natural  fruit  of 
the  emotions  excited  in  those  around  me  by  my  exclusive  devotion  of 
myself,  without  any  reward,  to  my  fundamental  office.  The  preface  to 
the  preceding  volume  announced  the  generous  resolution  with  which  a 
noble  disciple  (M.  Lonchampt)  had  come  forward  to  remove  the 
material  obstacles  which,  for  a  whole  year,  retarded  the  publication  of 
that  volume,  I  must  here  complete  my  announcement  by  chronicling 
the  scrupulous  fulfilment  of  that  loyal  engagement,  even  beyond  any 
ordinary  expectation,  so  that  the  printing  expenses  of  the  first  volume 
are  all  paid,  though  its  sale  has  up  to  this  time  produced  scarcely  one 
third  of  the  amount  At  a  time  when  right-minded  practical  men  are 
at  once  so  precious  and  so  rare,  the  Western  public  will  rejoice  that  this 
noble  young  man,  whose  exceptional  modesty  has  enabled  him  to  over- 
come the  theoretic  temptations  incident  to  a  brilliant  youth,  wisely 
chooses  an  industrial  career  whence  may  arise  a  distinguished  Positivist 
patronage. 

Although  his  decisive  intervention  seemed  limited  to  the  preceding 
volume,  it  has  led  to  an  equivalent  security  for  the  three  others,  un- 
hoped for  by  me,  and,  as  a  consequence,  doubtless,  for  all  my  future 
works.  Scarcely  was  this  example  known,  when  the  second  volume 
became  the  object  of  a  similar  offer  from  the  noble  adherents  to  whom 
I  was  indebted,  in  1848,  for  the  printing  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
'  General  View.'  Another  generous  proposition  was  recently  made  to 
me  in  regard  to  the  same  volume.  But  I  publish  it  now  without  aid 
from  either  of  these  sources,  which  may  thus  be  reserved  for  ulterior 
difficulties.  For  my  honourable  publisher  (M.  Thunot),  though  well 
aware  of  my  personal  poverty,  has,  unsought,  offered  me  his  valuable 
co-operation,  without  requiring  any  other  guarantee  than  my  scrupa- 
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Ions  Tesolution  to  apply  all  the  proceeds  of  the  Rale  of  my  books  to  the 
simple  payment  of  their  expenses.      His  printing  office,  admirably 
directed  by  a  soldier   returning  to  the  peaceful  citizen  life,  has  just 
scGomplished  this  work  with  an  unexampled  promptitude  and  correct- 
ness, which  deserve  my  special  acknowledgments  here. 

As  will  be  seen  from  this  twofold  explanation  of  my  personal  posi- 
tion, to  which  correspond  the '  two  first  parts  of  the  following  appen- 
dix, 1  may  hope  that  the  trials  which  await  my  future  life  will  never 
affect  my  fundamental  office.  At  the  same  time,  the  progress  of 
Positivism  of  late  increases  my  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  all  my 
efforts. 

Among  the  signs  of  this  progress  subsequent  to  the  preceding 
▼oltune,  I  must  first  note  with  gratitude  a  valuable  result,  arrived  at  by 
comparing  its  actual  total  with  the  decisive  dedication,  which  five 
yesrs  before,  was  the  secret  germ  of  it.  All  synthetic  minds  now  feel, 
udo  all  sympathetic  hearts,  that  in  this  exceptional  outpouring  of 
(motion  were  contained  all  the  essential  elements  of  that  vast  moral  and 
religions  developement  which  Positivism  has  subsequently  acquired  and 
which  is  its  most  marked  feature.  This  characteristic  manifestation 
^  already  given  me  a  foretaste  of  incomparable  satisfaction,  by  elicit- 
ing from  both  sexes  sympathies  of  the  highest  order  for  my  sainted 
patroness,  whose  individual  claims  to  public  veneration  will  soon  be 
proDonnced  superior  to  those  of  the  gentle  Beatrice. 

The  first  volume,  whilst  establishing  the  previously  contewted  fit- 
D^  of  Positivism  for  its  most  decisive  destination,  has  equally  refuted 
^€  superficial  charge  to  which  the  publication  of  the  *  General  View  ' 
^parately  gave  colour,  that  I  had  given  up  intellectual  progress. 
Brilliant  additions  to  theory,  especially  in  Biology,  have  proved  that  the 
^iicreasingly  sympathetic  spirit  of  Positivism  reacts  favourably  upon  its 
^thetic  developement,  conformably  to  the  sound  theory  of  the  brain. 
The  fresh  steps  in  all  the  sciences  accomplished  in  the  present  volume 
^  henceforth  silence  this  frivolous  objection,  except  in  critics,  who, 
^  l^eing  incompetent  or  hostile,  shall  never  engage  my  attention. 

At  the  same  time,  the  natural  developement  of  the  Western  situation 

^  led  to  fuller  manifestations  of  the  characteristic  aptitude  of  the 

^tive  religion  to  meet  the  requirements,  hitherto  irreconcilable,  of 

^'^er  and  progress.     Last  summer  I  knew  of  the  existence,  and  since 

/^tl  I  have  had  full  information,  of  the  valuable  Positivist  centres  which 

^^e  arisen  amongst   eminent  American  conservatives,  especially  at 

^iladelphia  and  New  York.     A  situation  unlike  any  other  forbids  in 

^^erica  all  political  recourse  to  the  various  forms  of  material  repres- 

^^n,  and  even  to  theological  influences,  the  principal  organs  of  which 

^  necessarily  the  directors  of  the  metaphysical  agitation.     Thus  pre* 

1  See  note  st  p.  zxix. 
TOL.  IV.  b 
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served  from  the  double  illusion  which  vitiates  our  official  routine,  oi 
American  brethren  have  appreciated  more  justly  the  real  character  d^^ 
the  Western  anarchy,  more   dangerous  with  them  than   in  Europ^-y 
despite  appearances  to  the  contrary.     Consequently  they  have  earlu 
felt  how  impossible  it  is  to  overcome  the  communistic  tendencies  whic ' 
are  the  natural  outcome  of  all  our  social  impulses  except  by  the 
rise  of  Positivism,  the  only  doctrine  universally  capable  of  procuring  tf^ 
reasonable  satisfaction  for  the  various  instincts  of  r^eneration.    ThL^ 
sole  issue  of  our  perilous  transition  is  already  rightly  conceived  bj^ 
the  noble  American  citizens,  who  more  and  more  earnestly  invoke  th^9 
Positive  religion   in  the  name  of  an  order  profoundly  undermineA^v 
whilst  they  accept  beforehand  the  proper  moral  discipline  which  i-^ 
imposes  on  the  rich. 

The   tendency   of   this  vast  appendage    of    the    West    towirJ^^^ 
Positivism  may  be  specially  verified  in  the  loyal  reception  the  nei 
religion  has  there  met  with  even  from  its  declared  adversaries.     One  o»' 
the  principal   quarterly  reviews  has  published,  in  the  January 
April  numbers  of  the   present  year,  a  valuable  appreciation  of  m; 
fundamental  work  by  a  worthy  antagonist.     The  generous  tone  of  hi 
articles,  whilst  he  freely  expresses  his  dissent,  contrasts  favourably  wit 
that  of  our  psychologists,  or  ideologists,  and  even  with  the  coldness  to — 
wards  myself  of  my  too  purely   theoretic  adherents.     Such  treatmen'^ 
led  me  shortly  to  take  a  step  foreign  to  my  habits,  in  order  to  obtaic^ 
the  avowed  contributions  of  such  opponents  to  the  voluntary  subscript 
tion  which  is  as  yet  insufficient  for  my  material  support.     I  am  th0 
more  glad  that  I  wrote  the  letter  which  I  subjoin,  that  it  has  recently 
brought  me  an  admirable  reply,  in  the  handwriting  of  my  noble  critic, 
who,  though  himself  straitened  in  means,  generously  takes  part  in  thif 
voluntary  patronage,  which  he  qualifies  as  a  social  duty. 

But  the  progress  of  Positivism  simultaneously  in  the  other  camp  of 
the  West  is  no  less  decisive.  Of  this  our  recent  success  amongst  the 
proletaries  of  Lyons  may  give  the  measure.  iSpecially  guarded  from 
all  anti-domestic  theories  by  the  peculiar  imperfections  of  its  industrial 
constitution,  this  noble  and  unhappy  population  had  spontaneously  im- 
bibed from  its  family -life  a  strong  predisposition  to  Positivism.  The  com- 
munistic agitation  has  only  prepared  it  more  thoroughly  for  those  social 
questions  which  the  universal  religion  nlone  can  solve.  Hence  a  few 
eminent  apostles  have  been  enough  to  develope  in  that  city,  in  less 
than  a  year,  under  the  fair  protection  of  the  temporal  authorities,  a 
Positivist  nucleus  of  the  greater  value  that  it  will  soon  become  the 
centre  of  a  vast  propaganda  in  the  South  of  Europe. 

This  recent  quickening  into  life  in  two  quarters  of  the  religion 
destined  finally  to  reconcile  order  and  progress,  is  powerfully  aided  by 
the  irrevocable  step  just  made  in  our  republican  situation.  From  its 
futile  parliamentary  commencement^  fit  only  for  die  English  transition, 
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our  republic  passes  by  its  own  impetus  to  the  dictatorial  phase,  the  only 
one  reaUy  suited  to  France,  though  equally  suitable  to  the  other  Catholic 
populations,  as  may  be  seen  in  Spanish  America.      The  approaching 
tesumption  of  my  annual  lectures  has  given  me  an  opportunity  of 
specially  appreciating  this  promising  modification,  and  the  new  strength 
it  gives  to  Positivism.     I  have  already  treated  of  this  twofold  subject 
in  a  decisive  letter,  fully  sanctioned  by  my  civic  patron,  a  letter  which 
ibnns  the  second  part  of  the  appendix  to  this  preface.     It  might  have 
ATed  me  all  further  explanations  on  this  subject,  but  for  the  serious 
anxiety  since  occasioned  by  the  deplorable  fatuity  of  an  individual. 
Our  profoundly  negative  state  leaves  a  certain  scope  to  any  bold 
!      initiative,  whether  in  the  direction  of  anarchy  or  retrogression,  on  the 
part  of  a  man  rightly  placed  for  it.     But  the  various  perturbations 
which  seem  possible  and  even  imminent,  never  occur  to  their  full 
extent,  at  least  not  in  the  most  important  cases.     Although  the  living 
no  longer  acknowledge  the  yoke  of  the  dead,  they  are  none  the  less 
bound  by  it,  and  it  is  our  preservative  against  the  greatest  dangers, 
*^ongh  it  feils  to  preserve  us  as  completely  from  the  fears  which  they 
aronse.    A  future  conceived  so  vaguely  can  only  inspire  with  sufficient 
confidence  those    intellects    whose    genius    for  systematization    has 
^bled  them  to  invest  it  for  themselves  with  a  more  definite  character 
hy  the  help  of  a  sound  appreciation  of  the  past,  the  modem  past  above 
^  From  the  very  birth  of  the  republic,  I  proclaimed  it  to  be  irrevo- 
l^hle,  though  subject  to  frequent  modifications  politically,  and  yet  that 
^^  would  long  appear  precarious,  until  a  common  doctrine  should  give 
Bnity  to  our  action.     This  security  may  be  compared  to  that  which 
'^i&tes  to  the  peace  of  the  West,  which,  notwithstanding  its  unexampled 
(^nratioD,  never  preserves  our  empirical  confidence  from  the  disquiet 
*^ng  from  the  least  shock,  though  the  event  always  proves  the  alarm 
^undless.     So  also  we  shall  see  the  waves  break  and  disperse  which 
«^ten  our  republican  situation.     For  the  whole  of  the  French  past 
'Ejects  royalty  as  much  as  war.     Henceforward,  true  citizens  have  no 
^ore  caoee  to  fear  a  monarchical  retrogression  than  a  parliamentary 
*'^hy.     These  two  opposite  forms  of  constitutional  government  are 
^^\y  effete  in  the  present  day.       The  republican   situation    has 
*^me  the  primary  condition  of  material  order,  by  the  fact  of  its  being 
^heonly  form  of  government  which  admits  of  an  energetic  dictatorship. 
However   I    deplore   the    temporary   checks   upon   discussion    in 
ftance,  our  deliverance  from  the  anarchical  bondage  of  the  arrogant 
^d  intriguing  talkers  who   disturbed  our  meditations  is  a  profound 
feiief  to  me,  as  great  as,  though  more  unhoped  for  than,  that  when  the 
incubus  of  monarchy  was  shaken  off  in  1848.     The  two  burdens  are 
in  my  opinion  equally  things  of  the  past.     A  strong  personal  aberra- 
tion, to  which  our  lack  of  social  faith  seems  to  lesive  free  play,  could 
mly  bring  about  the  realisation,  more  or  less  speedy,  of  the  eventuality 

b2 
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I  allude  to  in  the  banning  of  my  manifesto.     Still,  though  a  ciir^  mc 
foresight  must  not  overlook  this  possibility,  we  must  avoid  such  pr^c- 
occupation   with   it  as  would  destroy  the   vigour   of  those  decia.^v'e 
meditations  on  the  true  order  of  the  West  which  the  republic  under  « 
dictator  everywhere  inspires.     The  natural  play  of  official  checks,  at 
home  or  abroad,  will  perhaps  stifle  these  mad  tendencies  before  they 
p^ive  rise  to  any  serious  disturbance.     True  it  is  that  a  state  of  chronic 
insurrection  of  country  against  town,  which  is  already  beginning,  inrill 
characterise  in  most  countries  the  last  phase  of  the  Western  anarchy, 
I  predicted  at  the  close  of  my  philosophical  treatise.     But  in  our 
we  may  avoid  this  special  developement  of  a  very  modifiable  destiny* 
if  the  Parisian  proletariate,  the  spontaneous  director  of  the  great  move- 
ment, will  timely  act  upon  the  valuable  leoson  their  own   political- 
anxieties  may  already  teach  them.     For  those  anxieties  make  evider^*^ 
the  profoundly  retrograde  character  of  the  negative  metaphysics  t^^ 
which,  discredited  though  they  be,  they  are  still  in  bondage.   The  revo^^ 
of  the  living  against  the  dead  is  now  leading  the  West  to  throw  il 
weight  into  the  scale  of  the  most  coarse  and   eflete  influences, 
which  we  can  only  escape  by  again,  and  voluntarily,  ranging  ourselvc 
under  the  banner  of  the  past     Thus  the  fundamental  condition  of  ^ 
social  progress  consists  at  this  time  in  the  complete  rejection  by  tb^^ 
central  population  of  all  the  outcome  of  revolutionary  ideas,  whether***^ 
doctrines  or  men,  as  henceforth  equally  retrograde  and    anarchical. 
When  it  shall  have  made  order  certain  by  passing  from  negativism  to 
Positivism,  following  the  noble  example  already  given  by  some  eminent 
workmen  of  Paris  and  Lyons,  it  will  have  earned  the  right  to  forbid  its 
republic,  the  only  real  basis  in  the  West  for  the  neces5«ry  armistice 
between  the  poor  and  the  rich,  from  being  put  to  the  vote.     But  then, 
I  dare  assert  in  the  name  of  the  past  and  the  future  of  which  I  am  as 
yet  sole  interpreter,  no  dictator  will  retain  a  trace  of  monarchical  ten- 
dency.    For  in  the  clear  light  of  a  most  synthetic  office,  the  fear  of 
iinarchy  alone  could  prevent  a  dictator  from  discerning  that  the  repub- 
lican situation  is  as  indispensable  to  real  power  as  to  true  glory.    In 
the  statesman  who  has  just  happily  delivered  us  from  the  parliamentary 
regime,  it  would  be  an  especially  glaring  and  dangerous  inconsistency, 
were  he,  to  gratify  a  childish  vanity,  to  endeavour  to  re-establish  a 
constitutional  monarchy. 

This  short  notice  naturally  leads  me  to  the  final  announcement 
which  forms  the  special  object  of  the  last  part  of  the  subjoined  appen> 
dix.  In  fact,  the  foundation  of  the  Bevue  Occidentale  will  dispense  me, 
I  hope,  from  the  necessity  of  using  the  opportunities  my  prefaces  or  my 
lectures  afford  me  to  give  the  public  various  incidental  explanations, 
which  would  be  better  placed  elsewhere. 

The  great  importance,  intellectual  and  social,  and  the  general 
accordance  with  my  principal  elaboration,  of  this  periodical  form  of 
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teaching,  made  me  desirous,  so  earlj  as  1845,  of  establishing  it     But 
its  utility  was  not  felt  widely  enough  for  me  to  obtain  the  funds  re- 
quisite for  the  five  years*  unfettered  trial  I  then  judged  indispensable. 
The  republican  situation  permitting  me,  in  1848,  to  reduce  this  trial 
period  to  three  years,  the  same  difficulty  beset  me.     But  the  dictatorial 
phue  calling  up  more  serious  dispositions  and  making  tke  urgent  need 
of  a  sound  direction  of  the  judgment  of  the  West  more  evident,  1 
feel  it  my  duty  to  make  one  more  attempt,  limiting  myself  to  quarterly 
iBsaea.    This  last  change,  with  my  own  renunciation  of  all  payment, 
reduces  as  much  as  possible  the  cost  of  such  an  undertaking.     If  then 
it  is  sdli  unseconded  1  shall  think  no  more  of  it,  though  1  shall  con- 
tinue to  hold  myself  ready  to  direct  it  when  its  conditions  shall  be- 
iiiMed,  and  even  myself  to  furnish  a  fifth  or  a  f oiuiii  of  each  number. 
Though  1  have  sufficiently  explained  the  distinction  and  character 
of  the  three  parts  of  my  appendix,  I  must  not  close  this  preface  with- 
out a  pleasing  personal  detail,  the  importance  of  which  will  soon  be 
teit  by  all  complete,  that  is  to  say,  religious  Positivists. 

The  '  General  View '  and  the  whole  of  the  present  treatise  manifest 
equally  the  profoundly  artistic  tendency  of  Positivism  and  the  great 
assistance  its  establishment  must  even  now  receive  from  those  brilliant 
ftmctions  which  best  represent  human  nature  in  it»  unity.  Still  I  have 
never  concealed  the  fact  that  this  inevitable  sympathy  must  develope 
itself  later  than  the  valuable  aid  coming  first  from  the  instinct  of  the 
people  and  aflerwards  from  the  feeling  of  women.  Nevertheless,  the 
systematic  reason  which  is  to  guide  the  West  has  obtained  earlier  than 
I  bad  hoped  this  complementary  sanction,  by  the  decisive  adherence  of 
an  eminent  artist,  M.  A.  Etex,  predisposed  to  Positivism  by  a  nature  of 
'^fliarkably  synthetic  power. 

AUQOSTB   COMTB, 
(10  Hue  Monsieur-le-Prince.) 
^8,11  Ciesar,  64: 

(Stmday,  May  2,  1852.) 


TO 

De.    J.    M'CLINTOCK, 

EDITOR  OP  'the  METHODIST  BEYISW/  ITEW  TORE. 

Paris :  7  Homer,  64. 
(Wednesday,  4  February,  1852.) 
Sir, 

I  have  just  read  in  the  number  of  your  '  Methodist  Review ' 
^i"  January  1852,  received  last  Thursday,  an  appreciation  of  my  funda- 
■aental  work  by  an  eminent  adversary,  a  conscientious  appreciation,  not- 
'^itbstanding  some  involuntary  mistakes,  numerous  but  fortunately 
'^^ndary  and  therefore  such  as  may  be  duly  corrected  later.  Thb 
^^hle  treatment,  to  which  the  French  press  has  but  too  little  accustomed 
^^  induces  me  now  to  extend  to  such  opponents  the  recent  personal 
PP«al  to  the  public  of  the  West,  which,  I  may  mention,  is  the  com- 
^^ent  of  that  of  1848,  honourably  mentioned  in  this  remarkable 
^icle.  Were  I  acquainted  with  the  anonymous  author,  I  should  be 
^  to  send  it  direct  to  him,  with  the  expression  of  my  sincere  grati- 
^^e.  But  I  hope.  Sir,  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  act  as  the  medium 
^^»een  us,  and  to  accept  also  for  yourselt  one  of  the  two  accompanying 
^)jies  of  my  circular.  I  congratulate  myself,  then,  on  this  rare  and 
^ing  infringement  of  the  successlul  cerebral  regime  which,  for  several 
^rs,  makes  me  systematically  abstain  from  all  papers  and  reviews 
hatever,  in  order  to  concentrate  my  habitual  reading  on  the  true  and 
ways  fresh  masterpieces  of  Western  poetry,  ancient  and  modern. 

Public  morality  now  requires  that  this  despairing  cry  of  unmerited 
stress  should  clearly  resound  across  the  Atlantic,  the  better  to  cha- 
cterLse  both  the  persistent  lukewarmness  of  my  friends  or  partizans, 
id  the  ignoble  bitterness  of  my  persecutors  of  the  Academy.  And 
rej»pective  of  our  common  Occidental ity,  I  cannot  consider  myself 
•rsonally  as  a  stranger  in  a  republic  to  which,  in  1816,  I  was  on  the 
»int  of  emigrating  at  the  opening  of  my  philosophical  career,  under  the 
mourable  patronage  of  the  kind  General  Bernard,  and,  indirectly,  of 
e  noble  President  Monroe.  Putting  that  aside,  this  communication 
ill  miike  clearly  known  the  deplorable  extremity  to  which  he  who, 
ter  founding  Positive  philosophy,  is  now  constructing  on  this  solid 
ws,  and  that  beyond  the  promises  quoted  by  my  loyal  adversary, 
e  Keligion  of  Humanity,  is  reduced,  in  the  very  scene  of  his  long  life 
:  social  devotion. 
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Of  all  the  clergies  sprung  from  the  decomposition,  first  spontaneoiu 
and  then  systematic,  of  Western  Monotheism,  that  of  the  United  States 
appears  to  me,  upon  the  whole,  the  only  one  which  now  possesses  a  true 
ftpiritual  power,  that  is  to  say,  an   authority  at  once  intellectual  and 
moral,  always  resting  on  the  free  assent  of  a  public  emancipated  fix>m 
all  outward  constraint.     If  it  is  socially  not  more  efficacious  in  the 
work  of  modem  reon^anisation,  I  impute  this  failure  neither  to  the 
ministers  themselves  nor  to  the  population,  but  chiefiy  to  the  irrevoc- 
able weakness  of  a  religion  incapable  by  its  veiy  nature  of  really  em* 
bracing  the  great  whole  of  the  existence  it  ought  to  systematize,  even 
though  limiting  its  sphere  to  the  individual  life,  essentially  insepafable 
from  collective  life.     Endowed  with  equal  advantages,  I  dare  afSrni 
that  Positivism  would  ere  this  have  secured  the  whole  of  the  WesC 
against  anarchy  and  retrogression,  judging  from  the  results  which  I 
have  obtained,  in  the  centre  of  the  agitation,  by  means,  of  the  small-- 
ness  of  which  the  present  communication  may  give  you  a  precise  idea. 

No  American  would  have  imagine^  that,  at  the  present  period  ot^ 
my  life,  it  would  be  impossible,  after  three  years*  efforts,  to  place  at  mf 
disposal  the  moderate  sum  of  7,000  francs  a  year,  2,000  francs  of  which^ 
as  every  one  here  knows,  I  scrupulously  set  apart  for  the  payment  o£^ 
an   annuity  which  I  regard  as  incumbent  on  me.      I   do  not  them^ 
hesitate  loyally  to  invoke  the  aid  of  generous  adversaries,  who  wilK- 
perhaps  make  up  fur  the  culpable  torpor  into  which,  with  some  admir^ 
able  exception^,  French,  Scotch  and  Dutch,  my  so-called  disciples, 
almost  tliroughout  the  European  West,  continue  sunk,  especially  thoser 
of  France  and  England.     If  the  members  of  the  American  West  should, 
shame,  by  a  striking  contrast,  the  anarchical  conduct  of  those  of  Europe, 
I  should  doubly  rejoice,  first,  for  the  good  use  of  the  ten  years  of  full 
vigour  of  brain  I  can  still  devote  to  Humanity,  and  fiu-ther  for  the 
practical  consecration  of  universal  Morals,  which  I  have  always  aspired 
to  place  on  a  solid  basis  by  the  foundation  of  a  new  spiritual  power, 
the  worthy  heir  of  the  admirable  Catholicity  peculiar  to  the  Middle 
Ages. 

In  order.  Sir,  to  reassure  you  as  to  the  unbroken  continuity  of 
peaceful  activity  which  such  a  situation  woidd  seem  to  threaten,  I 
should  be  glad  to  send  you,  as  well  as  my  noble  anonymous  adversary, 
the  first  volume,  published  in  July  1851,  of  my  second  great  work, 
specially  promised  when  I  concluded  the  first,  ten  years  ago.  This 
system  of  Positive  Politics  will  consist,  according  to  that  first  and 
accurate  announcement,  of  four  volumes.  Of  these  I  am  now  writing 
the  second,  which  will  probably  appear  next  July,  and  the  two  others 
at  the  pame  season  of  the  next  two  years.  If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
enlighten  me  on  material  arrangements,  of  which  I  am  strangely 
ignorant,  by  informing  me  how  I  may  best  send  you  all  these  volumes, 
you  shall  shortly  receive  the  two  copies  above  mentioned,  of  the  first 
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Tolune,  ilready  kDown  to  some  Americans.    And  you  may  accept  this 

^e  pbiiofiophic  present,  as  a  small  mark  of  my  esteem,  without 

■cmple,  for  I  am  myself  the  publisher  of  my  book,  and  may  therefore 

^i^bute  all  the  copies  of  it  at  my  pleasure.     Meanwhile,  I  add  to  my 

ciitolar  the  Cerebrad  Table,  whicli  sums  up  my  positive  theory  of  human 

^'^iore,  the  most  available  result  of  this  new  volume.     I  send  also  the 

I^iloaophical  programme  of  the  systematic  course  of  lectures  I  have 

^  delivering  ior  three  years  past,  to  a  voluntary  audience  of  both 

^^  with  the  honourable  authorisation  of  the  only  government  which 

'^  hitherto  iiilly  respected  my  just  spiritual  independence,  the  laborious 

^^  tardy  conquest  of  my  indeiatigable  devotion.     You  may  thus,  as  a 

^^osopher,  obtain  a  consoling  verification  of  the  power  of  modern 

^^Uiflation  entirely  to  transform  the  persecuting  instinct  itself:  hence- 

^'tli  it  is  reduced  to  attacks  on  property,  life  and  even  liberty  having 

**^ped  its  range. 

In  consequence  of  this  long  and  scrupulous  career,  more  homo- 

f^^^ous  perhaps  than   any  other  known  to  us,   I  have  acquired  a 

"^^^  habit  of  living  entirely  as  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  according  to 

^'^^^^   true  republican  principle.     Therefore,  Sir,  if  you  think  it  would 

^      <y£  use  to  make  this  circular  and  even  the  present  letter  known, 

^  *^aave  to  your  friendly  judgment  the  degree  of  publicity  to  be  given 

***^^3n,  provided  the  text  be  strictly  reproduced  without  curtailment. 

^  ^rertheless,  I  desire  that  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  consult  first,  on 

^^^  point,  the  eminent  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  now  become 

^^^  chief  temporal  patron,  without  ceasing  to  be  my  noble  spiritual 

^*i«nt,  Mr.  Horace  Binney- Wallace,  too  well-known  to  need  any  further 

^^dresB. 

Health  and  fraternity. 

AUGUSTE   COMTE. 
(10  Rue  Monsieur-le-Prince.) 
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TO 

M.    VIEILLARD, 

SSXATOB  OF  THB  FBE9CH  BSPITBLIC. 

Paris :  3rd  Aristotle,  64. 
(Saturday,  28th  Febmaij,  1852.) 

Sir, 

When  in  the  month  of  October  last,  I  gave  the  last  lectare 
of  my  Philosophical  course  on  the  general  history  of  Humanity^  which 
I  have  been  delivering,  for  three  years  past,  under  your  civic  patronage, 
I  gave  notice  that  I  would  deliver  the  first  lecture  of  the  fourth  course 
on  the  same  subject,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  April  next,  according  to 
my  yearly  custom.  But  before  talking  with  you  on  this  subject,  I 
think  fit  to  send  you  some  written  explanations,  as  to  the  new  character 
it  is  my  wish  to  give  to  the  whole  of  this  fourth  course ;  one  better 
adapted  to  the  altered  situation  of  our  Kepublic.  You  may  regard 
this  letter  as  a  previous  summary  of  tlie  political  exposition  which  will 
form  the  first  part  of  my  opening  lecture  ;  in  the  portion  of  it  which 
relates  to  moraln  I  shall  then  describe  the  final  regime  as  directed  by 
the  lieligion  of  Humanity ;  whilst  in  its  philosophical  conclusion  I 
shall  indicate  the  spirit  and  the  plan  of  the  great  historical  construction 
upon  which  this  final  regime  is  based. 

Our  last  crisis  has,  it  seems  to  me,  carried  the  French  Republic  for 
ever  beyond  the  parliamentary  period,  suitable  only  to  a  negative 
revolution,  into  the  dictatorial  period,  the  only  one  in  harmony  with 
the  positive  revolution,  from  which,  as  a  consequence  of  the  decisive 
alliance  of  order  and  progress,  the  gradual  termination  of  the  disorder 
of  the  West  will  issue.  Even  should  the  abuse  of  the  dictatorial  power 
be  such  as  to  compel,  before  the  time  fixed,  a  change  of  its  principal 
organ,  this  sad  necessity  would  not  really  reestablish  the  power  of  any 
assembly,  except  perhaps  for  the  short  period  required  for  the  excep- 
tional advent  of  a  fresh  dictator. 

The  theory  of  history  of  which  I  am  the  originator,  makes  it  evi- 
dent that  through  the  whole  of  the  French  past  the  tendency  has  ever 
been  to  the  predominance  of  the  central  power.  This  normal  disposi- 
tion would  never  have  been  interrupted,  had  that  power  not  at  lengUi 
assumed  a  retrograde  character,  in  the  second  half  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  Hence  ensued,  a  century  later,  the  complete  abolition  of 
French  royalty  ;  and  from  that,  in  turn,  the  temporary  ascendancy  of 
the  only  assembly  which  was  destined  to  be  ever  really  popular  amongst 
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Us.     Even  its  sway  was  owing  to  its  wise  subordination  to  the  energetic 
committee  which  formed  itself  within  its  bosom  to  direct  the  heroic 
defence  of  our  Eepublic.     The  need  of  a  true  dictatorship  to  take  the 
pUce  of  royalty  was  soon  felt,  so  fruitless  was  the  anarchy  which  our 
"i^t  trial  of  the  constitutional  r^ime  was  encouraging.     Unfortunately 
^his  indispensable  dictatorship   soon  took  a  profoundly  retrograde  di- 
^^trtion,  combining  the  servitude  of  France  with  the  oppression  of 
Europe.    It  was  solely  as  a  recoil  from  this  deplorable  policy  that 
«t^nch  opinion  tolerated  subsequently   the  only  serious  trial  which 
^^uld  be  made  amongst  us  of  a  regime  peculiar  to  the  English  situation. 
*^  ill  did  it  meet  our  wants,  that,  despite  the  blessings  of  peace  through- 
out the  West,  its  official  existence  for  one  generation  was  more  fatal  to 
^8  than  the  tyranny  of  the  empire  ;  perverting  as  it  did  the  intellect 
"7  accustoming  it  to  constitutional  sophisms,  corrupting  the  heart  by 
^^^  or  anarchical  habits,  and  degrading  the  character  by  a  growing 
^^^liarity  with  parliamentary  tactics. 

Ju  consequence  of  the  fatal  absence  of  any  real  social  doctrine,  this 

^"*^trou8  regime  continued  to  prevail,  under  other  forms,  afler  the 

^P^blican  outbreak  of  1848.     This  fresh  situation,  which  was  of  itself 

"^^  guarantee  of  progress,  and  concentrated  all  serious  anxiety  upon 

®^^r,  under  both  aspects  required  the  normal  preponderance  of  the 

**^tral  power.     But  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  day 

"^t  the  elimination  of  a  futile  royalty  ought  to  lead  to  the  complete 

^Umph  of  its  antagonist     All  those  who  had  taken  an  active  share  in 

^^  constitutional  regime,  whetlier  in  the  government,  the  opposition, 

^^  the  conspiracies  of  the  time,  ought,  four  years  ago,  to  have  been 

^^^liished  from  political  life  for  ever  as  unable  or  unworthy  to  guide  our 

Republic.     But  by  a  blind  enthusiasm,  to  these  very  men  was  confided 

Ae  working  of  a  constitution  which  was  the  incarnation  of  parliament- 

iry  omnipotence.     Universal   suffrage   extended   to  the    proletariate 

eren  those  intellectual  and  moral  ravages  which  had  hitherto  been 

confined  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes.     The  central  power,  instead 

of  regaining  its  due  preponderance,  was  thus  deprived  of  the  prestige 

of  inviolability  and  of  perpetuity,  and  yet  remained  the  constitutional 

shadow  over  which  these  attributes  had  previously  thrown  a  veil  of 

illusion. 

Reduced  to  this  extremity,  this  indispensable  power  has  fortunately 
now  asserted  itself  and  risen  with  energy  against  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion, as  disastrous  for  us  as  it  was  degrading.  The  popular  instinct 
haa  jdiowed  the  anarchical  regime  to  fall  without  lifting  a  hand  in  its 
defence.  The  feeling  is  growing  in  France  that  constitutional  forms 
are  only  reconcileable  with  a  so-called  monarchy ;  and  that  a  dictator- 
ship is  what  our  Republic  is  calculated  for  and  demands.  And  the 
wisest  of  the  ten  constitutions  proclaimed  since  1789  has  moreover 
placed  on  »  regular  footing  our  present  republican  dictatorship,  in  such 
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a  waj  that  it  can  be  peacefblly  modified  to  meet  the  real  wants  of 
society,  and  by  the  light  of  normal  theory. 

This  new  phase  of  politics  allows  us  at  length  to  deTOte  our 
energies  to  the  working  out  of  an  universal  reorganisation.     Previoosly, 
the  only  question  actively  fermenting  in  the  public  mind  was  that  ol 
progress  isolated  from  that  of  order,  its  very  root  intellectually  as  wdl 
as  morally.     Such  a   thesis,  as  irrational  as  it  is  immoral,  could  only 
be  entertained  by  talkers,  repelling  alike  thinkers  and  the  men  oS" 
action.     An  inane  form  of  metaphysics,  feeling  itself  incapable  of  desl — 
ing  seriously  with  the  immense  question  of  order,  had  actually  attempted 
to  stifle  it,  by  giving  a  legal  support  backed  by  material  force  to  tbe 
revolutionary  dogmas  which  any  really  organic  doctrine  must  begin  by 
excluding.     But  this  question  of  order,  which  can  never  be  dissociated 
from  that  of  progress,  having  in  the  republican  situation  at  length 
asserted  itself — and  no  other  situation  allows  and  calls  for  its  complete 
solution — nothing  can  henceforth  arrest  its  growing  preponderance,  if 
there  do  but  exist  in  our  social  environment  the  doctrine  really  able  to 
direct  such  an  elaboration.     Now  you.  Sir,  know  better  than  anyone, 
how  truly  this  competence  is  possessed  by  the  positive  philosophy  1  hare 
constructed. 

When,  ten  years  ago,  I  concluded  my  fundamental  work,  I  themn 
laid  down  all  the  essential  bases  of  a  really  historical  policy,  in  which 
the  conception  of  the  future  rested  at  last  on  the  appreciation  of  the 
past,  in  accordance  with  a  sound  theory  of  the  whole  of  the  human 
movement.     But  this  policy  could   not  be  taken   into  account  by 
practical  men  imtil  it  bore  so  definite  a  shape  as  to  be  applicable  to 
the  present  Western  transition,  so  as  to  preside  over  that  indiepensable 
intercalation  between   the  preparatory  and   the   definitive   stages  of 
Humanity.     Such  was  the  principal  object  of  the  public  course  of 
lectures  I  gave  in  1847,  and  which  your  feeling  as  a  citizen  induced 
you  to  honour   with   your  constant  presence.     This  complementary 
process  was  then  accomplished  as  fully  as  was  possible,  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  monarchical  situation ;  with  an  application  even  then  of 
my  fundamental  motto.  Order  and  Progress.     The  republican  outbreak 
having,  the  following  year,  scattered  the  mists  of  official  ^Isehood,  I 
was  at  once  enabled  to  work  out,  and  even  to  make  public,  this  new 
policy,  openly  destined  henceforth  to  direct  the  Western  movement  by 
setting  aside  for  ever  all  other  doctrines  theological  or  metaphysical, 
as  both  anarchical  and  retrograde.     A  great  advance,  both  as  to  deve- 
lopement  and  propaganda,  characterised  the  annual  course,  the  per- 
mission to  deliver  which  you  so  kindly  procured  for  me  from  the  only 
government  which  has  hitherto  freely  respected  my  just  spiritual  inde- 
pendence, the  long  and  laborious  conquest  of  a  devoted  life. 

But  this  public  exposition  and  this  direct  propaganda  naturally 
presented  two  distinct  phases.     In  breaking  up  the  different  existing 
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parties  in  order  to  absorb  them  into  the  true  constructive  party,  Posi- 
tlTism  oQght  equally  to  attract  all  those  respectable  conservatives  who 
are  not  essentially  retrograde,  and  all  those  honest  revolutionists  who 
v«  not  radically  anarchical.  But  these  conversions  cannot  be  simul- 
^eoQsiD  the  two  classes  as  a  rule.     It  is  the  instinct  of  conservatives 

• 

^  general  to  reject  any  great  innovation,  lest  they  in  their  inorganic 

'^e  should  chance  to  give  in  their  adhesion  to  any  of  tbose  really 

^^■Qgeroos  doctrines  which  now  abound.     And  yet  a  thorough  reorgani> 

'"^o  requires  the  renunciation  of  all  those  ancient  doctrines  which, 

^^ether  by  their  weakness,  or  by  their  violence,  have  been  the  cause 

^  the  existing  anarchy.     Thus  the  regenerating  philosophy  is  abso- 

'^^ly  obliged  to  address  itself  first  to  the  revolutionary  party,  who  alone 

*•  ^«t  have  shown  that  they  are  not  averse  even  to  a  radical  change  of 

^P^nion,  if  only  the  metaphysical  prejudices  peculiar  to  them  can  be 

^^^^iTome.     It  is  therefore  to  them  that  I  have  principally  directed  my 

*^ion  during  the  three  years  which  have  just  ended,  in  a  situation  too 

^^^  stimulating  to  the  activity,  too  often  ill-regulated,  of  such  minds. 

^^Xa  are  already  aware  of  the  signal  successes  which  the  Positive  school, 

^^^^U  though  it  yet  is,  has  achieved  in  this  part  of  the  social  camp. 

'^^^  I  think  it  advisable  to  state  here  the  decisive  result  which  marks 

^^•*"^  successes,  and  proves  that  this  first  operation  has  been  effectually 


'^nied  out,  and  that  the  efforts  I  am  now  about  to  make  in  the  oppo- 
-«  camp  are  opportune. 

In  the  fundamental  discourse  in  which,  in  1848, 1  gave  the  ^  General 
iew  '  of  Positivism  as  presented  in  my  course  of  lectures  of  1847,  I 
^*^daoed  the  diflTerence  between  the  new  school  and  all  other  reforming 
to  the  order  in  which  each  separately  conceived  and  treated  the 
ro  great  questions  of  the  West,  the  regeneration  of  education  and  the 
itisation  of  labour.     Positivists  are  the  only  men  of  the  time 
^ho,  patting  the  spiritual  problem  before  the  temporal  investigation, 
Vould  make  an  intellectual  and  moral  renovation  the  basis  of  industrial 
reoTganiaation.     All  other  reformers,  despite  their  innumerable  diver- 
gencies, agree  in  reversing  this  order,  and  would  proceed  to  the  tem- 
poral  reoiganisation   of  society,   without  any   previous  discipline   of 
opinions  and  customs.     It  would  be  superfluous  to  insist  further  to  you 
OD  the  glaring  opposition  of  principle  and  of  conduct  which  such  a 
transpT'sition  involves.     In  referring  to  it  here,  my  object  is  to  give  a 
standard  by  which  to  measure  the  value  of  true  conversions  from  the 
revolutionary  party,  which  to  be  complete  must  not  stop  short  of  this 
difficult  inversion  of  the  point  of  view.     Now  this  chanp^e  has  actually 
been  made  by  some  eminent  workmen  capable  of  spreading  it  by  their 
unaided  exertions,  and  so  setting  me  free  henceforth  from  this  duty. 
In  &ct  yon  rightly  appreciated,  in  our  pleasant  interview  of  November 
28,  1851,  the  admirable  resolution  of  the  ci-devant  communists  of 
Lyons  recently  cooverted  to  Positivism.    In  answer  to  the  metaphysical 
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sophisms  of  two  representatives  on  their  anarcliical  tour,  thej  aolemixlj^ 
declared  that  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  people  must  precede  their' 
material  enfranchisement. 

Such  a  success  allows,  and  even  obliges  the  sound  philosophy  and 
the  true  religion  to  devote  their  chief  social  effbrts  henceforth  to  sincere 
conservatives.     The  two  may  now  be  able  so  to  overcome  their  in^ 
stinctive  repugnance;    since  crucial   experiences   have   demonstntet^ 
the  inherent  power  of  Positivism  thoroughly  to  discipline  the  moi^ 
ardent  revolutionists,  by  obtaining  from  them  the  acceptance  of  order 
in  the  name  of  progress.     I  must  then,  henceforth,  specially  develope 
the  second  part  of  my  social  mission  and  obtain  the  free  acceptance  of 
progress  in  the  name  of  order,  by  making  it  my  chief  care  to  remove 
the  misgivings  of  the  conservative  party.    Such  will  be  the  characteriftie 
feature  of  my  next  course,  in  a  situation  which  at.  length  ensures  the 
question  of  order  its  normal  preponderance.     At  a  time  when  progreai 
consists  especially  in  construction,  I  may  hope  to  secure  a  satiafiLctorj 
appreciation  of  it  as  but  the  necessary  developement  of  order. 

Whatever  academic  talkers   may   say,  this   immense  question  is 
undoubtedly  both  stated  and  conceived  in  too  narrow  a  sense  by  those 
honourable  practical  men  who  alone  treat  it  seriously.     Nevertheleas, 
it  ought  to  be  easy  for  me  to  succeed  in  showing  how  wide  a  field  it 
embraces,  as  a  consequence  of  its  eminently  83mthetic  nature.     Having 
been  able  so  far  to  overcome  revolutionary  prejudices  as  to  convince 
tliem  of  the  close  connection  in  which,  through  intellectual  progress, 
jnaterial  and  moral  progress  are  held,  I  shall  still  more  easily  demon- 
strate the  similar  connection  that  exists  between  the  three  corre^>onding 
manifestations  of  human  order.     All  who  are  sincerely  l>ent  on  pre- 
serving material  order  in  the   midst  of  our   intellectual  and   moral 
disorder,  are  already  feeling  that  their  task  will  soon  become  imposBible^ 
if  the  spiritual  reorganisation  be  not  steadily  pursued.     This  conviction 
•even  leads  them  in  their  want  of  systematic  guidance  to  invoke  as  a 
social  influence,  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  the  only  quarter  from 
which  they  see  any  hopes  of  the  discipline  they  require.     But  this  cry 
of  despair  disjoined  from  any  sincere  belief  does  not  prevent  a  secret 
feeling  of  the  radical  powerlessnes^  of  a  doctrine  which,  since  the  close  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  has  allowed  the  break-up  of  opinions  and  habits,  and 
has  not  even  been  able  to  avoid  compromising  all  that  it  seeks  to  protect. 
Experience,  private  and  public,  shows  us  with  increasing  cleamesB 
that  the  state  of  revolt  in  which  our  modern  intellect  exists  can  only 
be  ended  by  a  completely  positive  philosophy,  the  only  power  com- 
petent in  the  present  day  to  establi-nh  fixed  and  common  convictions  based 
upon  real  demonstrations,  and  finally  to  substitute  the  peaceful  deter- 
mination of  duties  for   the  stormy  discussion   of   rights.     Positivista 
seek,  even  more  zealously  than  Catholics,  to   set  aside   for   ever  all 
metaphysical  influences^  which  only  lead  to  endless  oscillations.     Our 
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Mn  18,  like  theirs,  to  bring  back  the  West  to  a  universal  religion, 
thoroughly  competent  to  guide  and  unite  both  our  intellects  and  hearts, 
and  felling  which  our  modern  anarchy  will  find  no  issue.     Demanding 
free  scope  for  their  doctrine,  with  the  profound  veneration  which  its 
•ncient  benefits  excite  in  us,  we  ask  an  equal  freedom  for  our  own, 
^^  without  expecting  from  them  an  equal  justice.      When  these 
*^^®aii(k  are  granted,  it  will  be  for  the  practical  men,  in  public  and  in 
J^^ate  life,  to  make  a  wise  choice  between  the  two  religions,  a  choice 
"^nnined  by  their  social  efficacy,  weighed  by  reason  and  observation. 
I  may  therefore  expect  that  Government  will  not  ceaso  U\  afford  my 
/^toitoos  apoetolate  those  facilities  which  all  thinkers  now  deserve 
^**o  respect  and  support  material  order,  the  only  essential  object  of 
^™cial  niperintendence.      No   majority   of  votes  can   invest  the  re- 
P^blicau  power  with  the  right  of  prescribing  or  proscribing  opinions 
^^  regard  to  which  its  constituents  are  yet  more  incompetent  than 
'^If    Its  proper  function  in  these  questions  is  to  put  down  all  really 
^'^^J^hical  teaching.     But  in  an  atmosphere  wholly  free  from  fana- 
'^^^m,  a  siystem  which  consolidates  the  various  essential  bases  of  society 
^'^^^l  always  have  the  respect  of  the  temporal  power,  notwithstanding 
^^ti  it  find  on  the  earth  the  fulcrum  which  heaven  no  longer  affords, 
^^^ler  should  the  crisis,  which  has  now  brought  into  just  preponder- 
**^^^  the  question   of  order  and  the  central   power,  give  additional 
*^^^rity  to  my  independence  as  a  philosopher,  for  it  manifests  yet 
.    ^>re  strongly  the  opportuneness  of  the  doctrine  best  adapted  to  develope 
^   our  age  the  respect  for  order  and  for  the  concentration  of  power. 
^^^Ying  its  sanction  to  the  authorities  who  chance  to  be  in   j)ower, 
^   the  name  of  the  past  and  of  the  future,  it  alone  can  assure  them 
^Ucere  veneration,  never  to  be  won  by  a  simply  material  government, 
^hich  secures  obedience  by  brute  force,  and  neither  appeals  to  reason 
^or  inspires  love. 

You,  Sir,  who  for  thirty  years,  have  been  carefully  watching  my 

ctreer  as  a  philosopher,  know  that,  thirty  years  ago,  I  had  adopted  as 

the  immediate  and  avowed  aim  of  my  life  a  satisfactory  reconstruction 

of  the  spiritual  power,  admirably  shadowed  forth  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

This  power,  being  the  only  one  which  acts  directly  on  the  will,  can 

akme  consecrate  all  others,  whilst  its  true  organs,  though  isolated  and 

pnor,  can,  in  their  own  sphere,   rise  superior  to  the  forces  whether 

of  namben  or  of  wealth,  because  they  alone  represent  Humanity  in  its 

fuinesB.     But  the  final  reconstruction  of  the  spiritual  power,  though  it 

required  a  single  brain,  consisted    necessarily  of  two   distinct   parts, 

answering   to  the  two  aspects,  the  one  intellectual,  the  other  moral, 

of  the  Western  disorder,  as  to  the  two  elements,  faith  and  love,  of  the 

religion  which  will  heal  that  disorder.     The  sentiments,  despite  their 

increasing  perversion,  are  yet  the  sole  supports  of  our  existing  society  : 

thej  are  essentially  only   troubled  through  the  medium  of  the  dis- 
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tnrhance  of  our  ideas.  Thus,  the  disease  being  primarily  and  chiefly 
intellectual,  my  first  step  was,  of  necessity,  to  construct,  upon  the 
scientific  bases  which  the  modem  evolution  has  laid  down,  a  philosophy 
able  to  restore  to  the  West  a  body  of  systematic  convictions,  by  sub- 
stituting, and  that  in  the  positive  order,  a  large  consideration  of  the 
whole  for  a  minute  attention  to  its  parts.  Such  was,  as  you  know,  the 
special  aim,  and,  I  venture  to  add,  the  actual  result,  of  the  fundamental 
work  which  I  completed  ten  years  since.  All  its  vital  principles  are 
now  adopted  by  the  real  thinkers  of  the  West  in  a  degree  far  beyond 
that  anticipated  by  my  early  hopes. 

But,  though  the  greatest  difficulty  was  thus  overcome,  this  effort  was 
but  a  simple  preliminary  to  the  real  purpose  I  had  constantly  had  in 
view.  The  next  step  was  to  prove  that  the  new  philosophy,  which 
directly  reorganised  modem  thought,  could  completely  carry  out  its 
normal  functions  by  becoming  the  foundation  of  the  only  religion 
capable  of  reorganising  also  our  feelings,  the  supreme  motor-power 
in  human  life.  In  a  word,  to  the  career  of  Aristotle  that  of  St.  Paul 
must  succeed,  or  the  incomparable  mission  I  had  at  the  outset  ven- 
tured to  assign  myself  would  utterly  fail. 

True  it  is  that  my  construction  of  social  science  established  a 
powerful  discipline  of  the  intellect  by  showing  what  was  the  mental 
training  and  what  the  scientific  acquirements,  indispensable  for  any 
sound  sociological  elaboration,  and  thus  showing  such  an  elaboration 
to  be,  in  all  reason,  on  the  score  of  proved  incompetence,  beyond  the 
scope  of  those  who  at  present  busy  themselves  with  it.  The  practical 
instincts  also  found  their  sphere  limited ;  for  social  phenomena,  though 
the  most  modifiable  of  all,  are  by  their  nature  shown  to  be  subject  to 
invariable  laws,  upon  which  the  artificial  order  must  always  be  based  ; 
since  the  future  we  would  prepare  is  the  essential  result  of  a  past  we 
cannot  alter.  Nevertheless  these  two  steps  towards  the  discipline 
indispensable  for  all  organisation  could  not  have  been  realised  in  prac- 
tice unless  the  moral  excellence  of  Positivism  could  rise  to  the  level  of 
its  intellectual  excellence.  For  retrograde  and  anarchical  conceptions 
are  still  in  apparent  possession  of  the  domain  of  morality,  whence  their 
metaphysical  theology  seemed  likely  indefinitely  to  exclude  a  science 
which,  taking  its  rise  in  the  simplest  ideas,  appeared  for  a  long  while 
unable  to  deal  with  the  noblest  sentiments. 

Nothing  then  could  absolve  me  from  the  duty  of  devoting  the 
second  period  of  my  career  to  setting  forth  Positivism  as  a  really 
complete  doctrine,  as  religious  as  it  was  philosophic  in  spirit,  as  able  to 
touch  the  heart  as  to  direct  the  intellect.  This  decisive  work  was  fully 
characterised  by  my  course  of  lectures  of  1847,  in  which  I  directly 
adopted  the  whole  Catholic  programme  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  proved 
that  the  positive  basis  was  better  suited  to  it  than  any  theological  basb. 
But  all  those  who  know  the  first  volume,  published  in  July  1851,  of 
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mj  System  of  Poaitiye  Polity,  are  now  aware  that  this  fundamental 
ooone  was  itself  ^be  fruit  of  the  exceptional  Dedication  which  I  wrote 
for  my  own  use  in  1846,  led  thereto  by  an  incomparable  private  affec- 
tion. 

It  is  cmlj  in  this  last  stage  that  Positivism,  becoming  before  all 
dungs  moral  and  religious,  could  directly  pursue  its  social  destination, 
by  leaying  the  region  of  [^osophy  to  seek  a  home  with  the  proletariate 
and  with  womoi.  Li  so  doing,  it  instituted  an  increasing  rivalry  with 
Oithdiciffln  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  Western  order,  and  it  is  this 
which  gives  a  really  capital  importance  to  the  gratuitous  oral  teaching 
which  you  have  so  nobly  protected  hitherto. 

Bat  this  very  object  imposes  upon  me  at  this  time  a  fresh  care  that 

I  may  preserve  from  any  encroachment  of  the  temporal  power   the 

ipiritQal  independence  I  have  honourably  gained.     As  a  consequence  of 

the  decisive  guarantees  I  have  more  and  more  given  to  public  tran- 

<|iulity,  it  is  for  me  alone  to  decide,  now  as  formerly,  what  I  shall  say 

nd  what  I  shall  not  say.     For  the  government,  while  sanctioning  those 

'fiBchings  which  it  considers  inoffensive  as  regards  material  order  and 

^omable  to  the  reestablishment  of  moral  order,  is  in  general  exempt 

hm  all  special  responsibility  for  any  of  my  opinions.     If  the  last 

ciisb  were  to  induce  it  to  interfere  with  an  exposition  of  which  it  is 

UH^pable  of  seeing  the  philosophic  and  religious  bearing,  it  would  be  my 

<hity  rather  to  observe  perfect  silence  provisionally,  than  to  accept  a 

PMial  liberty,  which  would  weaken  my  spiritual  influence  more  than 

It  could  further  my  present  propaganda.     But  the  happy  experience 

^  ^  three  previous  years  ought  to  relieve  me  from  any  such  fear 

^▼,  however  necessary  it  was  that  I  should  explain  myself  on  the 

point  in  this  place,  to  avoid  all  misunderstanding. 

Far  from  fearing  that  this  fourth  course  will  have  more  obstacles  to 

^^unter  than  the  preceding  ones,  I  hope,  that  by  gaining  the  serious 

**^tion  of  true  conservatives,  it  will  put  a  timely  end  to  those  general 

'Actions  which  the  present  dictatorship  has  thought  fit  to  impose 

^porarily,  in  the  interests  of  order,  on  the  normal  liberty  of  exposi- 

^  or  at  least  of  discussion.     This  measure  is  in  fact  only  justified 

V  the  special  danger  to  which  the  various  subversive  Utopias  of  the 

^y  expose  us,  because  their  sophisms,  though  the  public  in  a  vague 

^7  instinctively  shrink  from  them,  find  as  yet  no  official  doctrine  to 

i^te  them.     But  this  impotence  of  all  theological  or  metaphysical 

philosophy  is  now  at  length  fully  compensated  by  the  organic  power 

of  Positive  philosophy.     If  statesmen  will  but  smooth  the  way  for  the 

working  of  this  healing  doctrine,  they  may  cease  to  trouble  themselves 

about  errors  which  a  thorough  discussion  alone  can  remove. 

That  I  may  make  quite  clear  what  is  the  spiritual  independence 
which  is  indispensable  to  my  mission,  I  must,  Sir,  in  the  last  place 
mention  to  you  the  personal  attitude  definitively  befitting  my  spiritual 
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office,  in  order  to  ofier,  to  government  as  to  the  public,  a  satisfactory 
guarantee  of  my  exclusive  devotion  to  the  priesthood  of  Humanity. 

At  our  last  interview,  you,  with  generous  solicitude,  were  good 
enough  to  ask  me  how  you  could  assist  in  remedying  the  loss  I  had 
sustained  by  the  disgraceful  withdrawal  of  my  post  at  the  Polytechnic, 
just  then  completed  by  the  unworthy  coteries  of  that  institution.  I 
now  solemnly  reply  that  the  only  means  is  to  make  known  amongst 
conservatives  as  opportunity  shall  serve,  in  order  that  they  may  join 
in  it,  that  noble  public  subscription  which  was  exceptionally  opened, 
three  years  ago,  in  order  to  neutralise  that  legal  robbery,  so  as  to  allow 
me  to  complete  undisturbed  my  great  construction. 

Hitherto  chiefly  derived  from  revolutionary  sources,  this  voluntary 
annual  subsidy  still  fell  far  short  of  the  minimum  originally  named  as 
indispensable.     But  since    the  recent   spread  of    Positivism    to   the 
United  States  of  America,  it  has  been  shown  by  some  eminent  examples 
that  genuine  conservatives  may  yet  take  part  in  it.     For  in  the  most 
anarchical  of  the  Western  populations,  the  Positive  religion  is  invoked, 
in  the  interests  of  order  above  all,  by  statesmen  who  are,  by  the  impos- 
sibility of  calling  any  armed  forces  to  their  aid,  preserved  from  all 
serious  illusions  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  modem  disorder.     This 
disposition,  though  by  the  nature  of  things  it  has  first  shown  itself  in 
America,  will  soon  spread  to  our  own  statesmen  in  proportion  as  the 
situation  brings  into  stronger  relief  the  character  of  our  social  malady, 
and  the  inadequacy  of  the  actual  remedies.    If  then  it  is  your  judgment, 
Sir,  that  the  services  I  have  already  rendered  to  the  great  cause  of 
Western  order  merit  such  a  recompense,  I  venture  to  ask  you  openly  to 
urge,  as  far  as  you  can,  sincere  and  enlightened  conservatives  to  join  in 
a  subscription  which  will  for  the  rest  of  my  life  be  my  sole  resource 
materially.     The  most  distinguished  contributors  may  with  propriety 
add  their  sums  to  the  smallest  mite  of  the  proletariate.     For  in  bodi 
classes  alike  I  shall  only  see  spiritual  clients  who  have  become  my 
temporal  patrons. 

The  new  strength  which  my  various  works  will  bring  to  the  side 
of  order  might,  indeed,  determine  the  government  to  offer  me  some 
equivalent  for  that  privation  of  my  office  at  the  Polytechnic  which  a 
defect  in  the  law  compelled  it  under  our  different  changes  of  regime 
to  see  me  suffer.  But  even  in  this  case,  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
never  to  accept  any -kind  of  annuity,  or  official  post,  even  though 
scientific. 

In  their  blind  hostility,  my  contemptible  enemies  of  the  Academy 
have  step  by  step  driven  me  to  the  mode  of  existence  in  most  perfect- 
harmony  with  my  principal  mission,  the  various  services  attached  to 
-which  must  always  be  gratuitous.  The  founder  of  the  Religion  of 
Humanity  ought  evidently  to  be  suppoi-ted  by  the  voluntary  yearly 
offerings  of  all  his  sincere  adherents.     In  the  first  place,  this  normal 
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procedure  is  the  most  conduciye  to  the  good  use  of  the  few  years  of 
fdU  Tigour  of  bram  that  I  can  yet  devote  to  my  fundamental  office. 
Bnt  it  must  also  add  another  guarantee   to  that  complete   indepen- 
deuce  socially  which  my  destination  demands.     In  a  time  when  the 
prmdpal  disturbance  arises  from  the  political  ambition  of  theoricians, 
-enoneonsly  so-called,  both  governments  and  peoples  have  a  claim  to  be 
lecared  by  the  personal  position  of  the  new  spiritual  chief  against  his 
temptations  to  usurpations  and  to  concessions.     It  is,  then,  my  duty, 
though  at  the   cost  of  some  material   difficulties,    scrupulously   to 
piesenre  the   normal  attitude   in  which  I  find  myself.      Should   I 
abandon  it,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  obtain  the  complete  moral 
aacendancy  indispensable  to  the  worthy  fulfilment  of  that  great  enter- 
prise which  has  been,  as  you  know,  from  my  youth  upwards,  the 
STBtematic  destination  of  my  whole  life. 

When,  Sir,  you  shall  have  sufficiently  studied  this  necessary 
explanation,  I  hope  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  give  me  as  early  an 
appointment  as  possible,  that  we  may  discuss  the  resumption  of  my 
awiual  course.  If  you  should  judge  it  useful  to  communicate  my 
letter  to  any  one,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so.  I  myself  intend  to  add 
">  as  it  stands,  to  the  prefece  of  the  volume  I  hope  to  publish  in  July, 
^e  second  volume  of  my  System  of  Positive  Polity. 

Health  and  Fraternity. 

AUGUSTE   COMTE. 
(10,  Rue  Monsieur-le-Prince.) 
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OR, 

^Dohqous  application  of  Positivism  to  the  natural  course  of  human 

^ents,  contemplated  both  in  the  past  and  in  the  future,  with  a 

^ew  to  the  systematic  appreciation  of  the  intellectual  and  social 

'Movement  of  the  five  advanced  populations,  the  French,  the  Italian, 

^6  S|)ani8h,  the  German  and  the  Britannic,  which  constitute,  since 

^^  time  of  Charlemagne,  the  great  Western  Republic.     A  quarterly 

j^'^^^ication  (at  the  beginning  of  each  season)  founded  and  directed 

y  -A^Tiguste  Comte,  author  of  the  System  of  Positive  Philosophy, 

^*  ofthe  System  of  PositivePoUty. 
p  . 

The  first  number   of  the   Occidental  Review  will  appear  at 
^  Vieginning  of  next  winter,  if  the  following  project  can  be  carried 
°°^   in  time. 

^^^tivist  Subscription  in  order  to  found  the  Occidental  Review. 

^.  Auguste  Comte,  founder  of  the  Occidental  Review,  is  sole 
toectoj.  ^^  proprietor  of  it.  His  office,  whether  as  director  or  editor, 
^«^^lj  gratuitous. 

^"  W^hen  the  Review  shall  be  sufficiently  established,  M.  Comte 
"^  ^uoose  a  successor  in  the  event  of  his  death,  and  this  successor 
^^^  in  his  turn,  make  a  similar  choice,  and  so  on  as  long  as  the 
^^on  shall  continue. 

^.  In  order  to  secure  a  fair  development  for  this  philosophico-social 
**P«nment,  M.  Comte  asks  for  an  annual  sum  of  10,000  francs  (400/.) 
*^'  three  years,  to  be  repaid  in  the  manner  hereafter  indicated. 

^.  This  grant  is  to  consist  of  100  subscriptions,  each  of  which 
^'iges  its  signatary  to  furnish  100  francs  (4/.)  at  the  beginning  of  each 
^  4e  three  trial  years. 

5.  A  single  individual  may  take  any  niunber  of  these  subscriptions 
^eral  individuals  may  imite  to  take  a  single  subscription,  but  under 
^  name. 

6.  All  the  subscriptioDS  are  strictly  personal,  none  are  transferable 
^OQt  the  special  consent  of  M.  Comte. 

7.  Each  subscription  secures  a  copy  of  the  Review,  even  afler  the 
^le  sum  is  paid  off. 

8.  Each  subscription  is  for  a  yearly  volume,  consisting  of  four 
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quarterly  numbers.     It  costs  10  francs  (Ss,)  for  all  those  parts  of  the 
West  to  which  there  are  satisfactory  means  of  sending  books. 

9.  Each  number  may  be  procured,  for  the  sum  of  3  francs  for 
the  public,  and  2  francs  for  booksellers,  on  applying  to  the  Director 
of  the  Review  (10  rue  Monsieur-le-Prince,  Paris). 

10.  At  the  end  of  each  year,  one-half  the  profits  of  the  undertaking 
is  to  be  devoted  to  extending  it,  whether  by  a  larger  issue,  an  increase 
of  remuneration  to  the  contributors,  or  if  possible,  by  making  the 
publication  monthly. 

11.  The  remaining  half  of  the  profits  is  to  repay,  in  an  order  to  be 
ascertained  each  time  by  lot,  the  original  subscriptions,  with  the 
interest  consequent  on  their  direction. 

12.  This  interest  is  to  be  at  a  rate  fixed  at  first  by  each  subscriber, 
but  never  to  exceed  7  per  cent,  per  annum. 

13.  At  the  dose  of  every  year's  operations,  each  subscriber  shall 
receive  from  the  Director  of  the  Review,  a  complete  printed  statement 
of  the  position  of  the  undertaking. 

14.  Each  quarterly  number  contains  10  printed  sheets  8vo.  uniform 
in  type  with  the  System  of  Positive  Polity  (32  lines  of  50  letters  each 
to  the  page). 

15.  One  thousand  copies  shall  be  printed  at  first,  including  those 
subscribed  for. 

16.  Every  number  shall  contain  5  articles  at  least,  7  at  ni06t» 
always  relating  to  the  intellectual  or  social  condition  of  the  West,  but 
general  principles  will  only  be  introduced  so  far  as  their  special  and 
opportune  application  requires. 

17.  The  remuneration  of  the  contributors  is  paid  provisionally  at 
100  francs  the  sheet  for  beginners,  150  francs  for  those  who  have  had 
experience,  and  200  francs  for  writers  of  recognised  ability. 

18.  Although  the  articles  are  published  in  French,  they  may  be 
written  in  any  other  of  the  five  Western  languages,  the  Editor  making 
himself  responsible  for  their  translation. 

19.  No  article  shall  appear  without  the  real  and  full  signature  of 
its  author. 

General  estimate  of  the  quarterly  expenses. 

Average  payments  to  the  contributors  to  each  number  .     1,400  francs. 

Expenses  of  publication  (at  25  francs  the  composition 
of  each  sheet,  45  francs  the  printing  of  1,000  copies 
of  it,  and  50  francs  for  postage)      ....     1,100  francs*. 

AUGUSTE   COMTE. 

(10»  Rue  Monsieur-le-Prince.) 
Paris,  8  Archimedes,  64  (ThursdAj,  April  1,  1852). 
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SYNTHETICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  FUTURE  OF  MAN. 


GENERAL  INTRODUCTION. 

In  the  two  preceding:  volumes  I  have  explained,  in  Vol.  II.  oenerai  ciut. 

*  *^  *■  meter  of  the 

what   the   human  order  is   in   its   primary   constituents :   in  yoiume.  The 

.  fusion  of 

Vol.  III.  what  has  been  the  course  which  its  developement,  statical  end 

^  dj'iuimical 

broadly  considered,  has  necessarily  taken.     On   the  basis  of  ^^Mogj 

•'  for  the  inir- 

these  two  explanations,  my  task  in  this  fourth  volume  is  to  v>^  ^^  ^^' 
construct,  once  for  all,  the  stand-point  from  which  true  wisdom 
may  embrace  the  whole  range  of  human  thought  and  action, 
combining  for  this  purpose,  as  a  last  step,  in  Morals  the  two 
correlative  aspects  which  science  was  obliged  to  keep  pro- 
visionally distinct.  But  if  Philosophy  requires  that  they  should 
be  appreciated  in  succession,  not  less  does  Religion  require  that 
they  should  be  habitually  united,  as  so  only  can  they  guide  our 
active  life,  whether  private  or  public. 

The  fusion  finds  its  natural  place  in  this  concluding  volume,  intcuccto- 
as  throughout  it,  in  order  to  determine  man's  future,  I  have  rtiiiSl?" 
to  bring  into  continuous  connection  the  statical  and  dynamical 
inquiries  hitherto  carried  on  in  succession.  In  every  conception 
of  that  future,  we  must  in  &ct  respect  equally  the  general  laws 
of  man's  constitution,  and  the  great  leading  seiies  of  his  an- 
tecedents. Lose  sight  of  these  two  constant  conditions,  and 
prevision  in  Sociology  would  be  inevitably  defective  either  in 
coherence  or  in  precision,  and  as  such  inadequate  to  fulfil  its 
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practical  purpose.  When  we  undertake,  as  my  eminent  pre- 
cursor Condorcet  undertook,  to  base  political  science  on  history, 
our  judgment  of  the  past  must  be  so  far  reduced  to  system  as 
to  enable  it  to  reveal  the  future.  The  continuity  this  implies 
requires  as  the  condition  of  its  attainment  that  man'R  progress 
never  represent  aught  but  the  developement  of  an  imchangeable 
order ;  the  previous  study  of  this  order  consequently  presides 
over  all  historical  explanations.  But  conversely,  by  a  judicious 
fusion  of  the  two  points  of  view,  we  may  judge  the  future  with 
as  much  certainty  as  the  past,  so  irresistible  is  the  conviction 
inspired  by  a  satisfactory  agreement  between  our  statical  con- 
ceptions and  our  liistorical  judgments ;  and  it  is  in  this  ultimate 
determination  of  the  future  that  we  see  on  the  one  hand  the 
principal  aim  of  tlie  two  branches  of  Sociology,  on  the  other  the 
conclusive  test  of  their  reality. 
Preriiion  aii  We  are  in  no  way  bound  to  discuss  the  prejudices  by  which, 

Sociology  u  on  empirical  grounds,  the  process  is  rejected  as  inapplicable  m 
social  matters,  though  there  is  an  unanimous  recognition  of  its 
admissibility  in  the  case  of  all  other  phenomena.  The  incon- 
sistency only  proves  the  non-extension  as  yet  of  the  Positive 
spirit  to  the  most  complex  order  of  events.  The  true  cha- 
racteristic of  science  in  all  cases  is  prevision,  as  its  object  at 
once  and  its  t^st,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  recognise  the 
subjection  of  all  phenomena  to  invariable  laws.  This  theoretical 
conclusion  holds  good  in  Sociology  more  than  in  any  other 
science,  as  its  phenomena  are  at  once  the  most  important  and 
the  most  modifiable.  Hence  it  was  that  Condorcet  was  led  to 
conclude  his  sketch  of  the  past  with  an  outline  of  the  future, 
and  the  failure  of  my  spiritual  father  was  solely  due  to  the 
absence  of  a  systematic  view  of  history. 
Thefnrion  From  the  religious  point  of  view,  the  definitive  combination 

reuJioSSy.  of  the  two  previous  volumes  which  this  volume  is  intended  to 
form,  consists  in  the  giving  full  effect  to  the  supremacy  in  the 
scale  of  the  sciences  of  Morals  over  Sociology  properly  so  called, 
in  obedience  to  the  principle  established  in  Vol.  II.  Ch.  I.  In 
fact,  any  really  systematic  guidance  of  man,  even  in  his  private 
conduct,  is  impossible  without  a  certain  determination  of  the 
future.  This  future  depends  in  some  degree  on  our  own  efforts, 
and  therefore  can  never  admit  as  exact  a  judgment  as  the  past. 
But  over  and  above  the  inutility  of  such  exactness  imder  this 
condition,  to  be  efficacious  our  interference  must  adapt  itself 
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always  on  one  side  to  our  nature  which  is  unchangeable,  on  the 
other  to  the  developement  of  that  nature  through  successive 
ages.  It  follows  that  Morals,  and  this  is  true  even  of  practical 
morality,  are  objectively  dependent  on  Sociology — on  statical 
Sociology  in  the  first  place,  then  on  dynamical — as  determining 
the  primary  direction  of  all  our  tendencies  without  exception. 
If  our  advance  is  to  be  really  positive  in  its  character,  it  must 
rest  on  the  theory  of  order  and  of  progress  equally,  the  one  in- 
dispensable as  a  security  against  caprice,  the  other  necessary 
to  ensure  relativity.  Without  the  theory  of  order  the  in- 
adequacy of  our  conviction  of  the  prevailing  unity  would 
expose  us  to  indefinite  oscillations;  without  that  of  progress 
we  should  have  for  guidance  nothing  but  inapplicable  or  vague 
precepts  in  default  of  any  particular  adaptation  to  the  given 
situation. 

To  ensure  the  final  and  complete  fusion  of  the  two  aspects  Dymunica 
of  Sociology,  its  dynamical  must,  whilst  retaining  their  own  ordinate 
proper  character,  be  kept  in  constant  subordination  to  its  oepuons. 
statical  conceptions.  The  necessary  and  systematic  elimination 
of  time  in  these  latter  in  no  way  impairs  their  reality,  either 
from  the  scientific,  or  even  the  practical  point  of  view.  The 
paramount  importance  we  justly  attach  to  them  is  due  to  this, 
that  from  them  we  draw  directly  our  conception  of  that  fun- 
damental imity  towards  which  our  nature,  individual  and  social, 
more  and  more  is  tending.  In  imagination  we  often  mix  up 
all  the  ages  in  order  to  place  more  vividly  before  us  tlie  perma- 
nent conditions  of  existence,  witness  in  particular  tlie  greatest  of 
all  epic  poems,  the  *  Divina  Commedia.'  The  general  supremacy 
thus  accorded  to  Statical  Sociology  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to 
it  when  dealing,  as  in  this  volume  we  deal,  with  the  future,  for 
in  that  future  we  have  man  in  his  maturity,  whereas  in  the 
past  we  see  merely  the  gradual  and  preparatory  evolution  of 
the  type. 

Although,  however,  as  science  or  as  art.  Morals  must  Theiii^oT 
always  be  statical  rather  than  dynamical,  yet  if  they  are  to  •verpniS 
be  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term  Positive,  there  must  be  a  large 
admixture  of  the  historical  spirit  and  feeling.  If  deficient  in 
this  respect,  they  would  fall  short  of  the  relativity  indispensable 
to  the  reality  of  all  our  conceptions,  but  nowhere  so  indispen- 
sable as  in  the  immediate  systematic  direction  of  our  conduct. 
Individual  existence,  as  national,  is  so  influenced  by  the  situa- 
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tion  resulting  from  its  history,  that  to  r^^uh&te  it  as  a  whole 
we  have  always  to  modify  the  general  conceptions  of  human 
unity  by  taking  into  account  the  actual  stage  of  itfi  develope- 
ment.     In  no  other  way  can  we  form  the  manners  and  habits 
appropriate  to  each  period,  avoiding  aberrations  traceable  to 
misconceptions   of  the  difference   of  times,   such   aberrations 
being  either  the  simple  result  of  routine,  or  due  to  a  false 
system.     Hence  it  is  that  history  remains  barren,  nay,  often 
becomes  misleading,  for  we  see  in  it  a  masts  of  examples  instead 
of  looking  for  a  series  of  preparations,  in  the  inter-dependence 
of  which  lies  their  real  utility. 
Thedyruuni-         In   the    preceding   volume   the   dynamical    conception   is 
uon  M         always  so  presented  as  to  form  the  complement  of  the  statical, 
this  Toiume.   ou  which  it  rests  as  its  basis ;  each  period,  that  is,  is  regarded 
as  intended  more  fully  to  eml>ody  the  type  common  to  all,  the 
type  gradually,  though  imperfectly,  evolved  by  its  predecessors. 
I  have  now  to  carry  on  the  succession  of  the  ages — ^the  filiation 
of  man — so  far  as  to  determine  the  normal  state,  the  advent 
of  which  is  shown  by  the  whole  past  to  be  at  hand.     Direct 
observation  is  here   unattainable,  but  as  a   compensation  we 
have  the  more  complete  predominance  of  statical  ideas,  and 
the  more  extensive  series  of  historical  judgments.     To  guard 
against  illusion,  in  every  step  of  our  argument  we  have  but  to 
see  that  we  are  in  entire  accordance  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
nature  of  man,  on  the  other  with  the  sum  of  his  antecedents. 
Thus  doubly  checked,  we  may,  in  regard  to  the  future,  arrive 
at  conclusions  as  demonstrable  as,  tliough  less  exact  than,  the 
conclusions   reached    in   regard    to   past  periods;  the  investi- 
gation of  which  could  not  be  of  equal  logical  value  from  the 
want  of  a  sufficient  field  for  observation. 
Completion  In  accordance  with  the  object  of  this  concluding  volume, 

method  and  its  task  is  to  Complete  the  Positive  doctrine  and  method  by 
subjecting  them,  as  it  does  quite  naturally,  to  a  treatment 
hitherto  inadmissible,  and  yet  the  only  one  which  can  establish 
a  satisfactory  agreement  between  tlieory  and  practice.  In  it 
the  judicious  combination  of  statical  and  dynamical  Sociology 
will  define  the  legitimate  position  of  time  in  the  sum  total  of 
human  conceptions.  In  it  Morals  will  take  their  place  at  the 
head  of  the  encyclopaedic  hierarchy  as  a  direct  consequence  of 
the  normal  convergence  of  all  positive  theories  towards  the 
regulation  of  the  conduct  of  nations  and  individuals. 


thedoctrino. 
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This,  the  definitive  constitution  of  the  human  Synthesis,  may  Tha  pmd. 
i?ith  advantage  be  condensed  in  a  form  suggested  by  its  in-  nisacoomr 
evitable  agreement  with  the  constitution  of  the  human  brain,  ocrebmicon- 
Whilst  ever  asserting  the  complete  supremacy  of  feeling,  I  have  maL  ^ 
been  compelled  hitherto  to  concentrate  the  attention  mainly 
on  intellect  and  action   as   the  dominant   sociological  forces. 
But  with  the  growth  of  these  beyond  dispute,  comes  the  period 
for  their  taking  their  true  place  in   the  human  system,   an 
ultimate   destination  which   leads  to  the  explicit  recognition 
of  the  preponderance  of  feeling  as  the  independent  domain  of 
morals* 

After  indicating  the  general  character  of  this  fourth  volume  The  object 

and  oonnao> 

as  devoted  to  the  direct  construction  of  the  Positive  religion,  tion  of  the 

.      five  chaptcn 

a  statement  of  the  object  and  connection  of  its  five  chapters  is  of  the 

Tolnme. 

required  for  the  completeness  of  this  introduction. 

Taken  together,  their  ultimate  object  is  to  lay  the  foundations  G«nerai  ob- 
for  a  policy  capable  of  directing  on  system  the  unsystematic 
advance  of  each  people  towards  the  normal  state,  the  time  for 
i?hich,  as  I  have  shown,  is  come.  But  the  direct  construction  of 
this  policy  must  be  reserved  for  the  last  chapter,  as  it  requires 
for  its  basis  a  sketch  of  the  human  order  more  complete  at 
once,  and  more  exact  than  the  primary  outline  drawn  in  our 
social  statics.  In  its  larger  half  the  volume  deals  with  this 
capital  operation,  an  operation  which  is  of  itself  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  state  it  describes ;  for  what  is  the  maturity  of  the 
race  but  its  hitherto  spontaneous  action  reduced  to  system  ? 
A  satisfectory  conception  of  the  general  future  of  Humanity 
thus  attained,  the  proximate  phase  of  that  future  will  becoiue 
quite  intelligible,  and  as  such  will  make  it  clear  what  in  detail 
is  to  be  the  course  of  the  transitional  period  of  organisation. 

Examine  these  two  consecutive  operations,  and  it  will 
appear  that  the  essence  of  the  one  is  the  exposition  of  the 
definitive  religion,  of  the  other  its  application  in  the  present. 
So  real  and  so  complete  is  the  Positive  synthesis,  that  its  true 
exposition  involves  the  definite  presentation  of  the  adult  age 
of  Humanity,  just  aa  the  indispensable  preparation  for  that  syn- 
tbesiH  represents  its  age  of  initiation. 

For  a  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  religion  of  Humanity,  The  objecu 
the  guide  of  oiu:  maturity  under  all  aspects,  we  need  first  to  oh^tensuc- 
grasp  it  as  a  whole,  then  to  survey  each  of  its  essential  con- 
stituents.    Hence    the  first   chapter    establishes  directly  the 
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fundamental  theory  of  the  Great  Being,  and  as  a  consequence 
gives  a  general  view  of  man's  normal  existence.  Proceeding 
from  this  synthetical  basis,  we  have  in  the  second  chapter 
the  system  of  worehip,  in  the  third  that  of  the  doctrine,  in  the 
fourth  that  of  the  life,  thus  regulating  the  three  elements  of  our 
nature,  feeling,  intellect,  and  activity.  Then  in  the  fifth  and 
last  chapter  we  intercalate  the  present  between  the  future  and 
the  past,  in  order  to  close  the  Western  Revolution,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  its  recurrence  or  reproduction  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
So  the  volume  as  a  whole,  condensed  in  a  general  conclusion, 
on  which  follows  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  work,  is  destined 
to  inaugurate  definitively  the  Positive  Eeligion  as  a  conse- 
quence of  its  direct  exposition  of  that  reb'gion,  triumphantly 
applied  to  practice. 
Relation  of  Such  a  Statement  is  for  the  present  suflScient  to  produce 

Vol.  iv.  to 

the'proced-  the  scusc  tliat  the  fourth  volume  is  adapted  to  fuse  and  to 
complete  the  leading  conceptions  of  the  three  others,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the  *  General  View.'  In  it  my 
religious  construction  and  the  philosophy  on  which  it  rests 
as  its  foundation,  will  be  at  once  marked  off  from  one  another 
by  the  definitive  transfer  to  Morals  of  the  encyclopaedic  primacy 
originally  assigned  to  Sociology  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 
Sociocracy,  the  ultimate,  must  thus  be  brought  into  con- 
nection with  Theocracy,  the  initial  stage  of  the  race,  and  closes 
the  period  of  transition  which  separates  the  two,  a  period  of 
ever  deepening  revolution,  the  leading  characteristic  of  which 
has  been  the  growing  tendency  of  intellect  to  rebel  against 
feeling. 

Effect*  of  The  paramount  position  thus  irreversibly  assigned  to  Morals 

thfa» primacy    .  ^  '^  .i-  i 

ofmoraki.  issues  m  the  subjection  of  mans  life  at  length  to  a  real  and 
complete  discipline,  a  discipline  in  constant  harmony  with  his 
true  wants.  The  relative  character  distinctive  of  that  dis- 
cipline does  not  make  it  less  regular ;  far  otherwise,  it  gives  it 
strength  and  vigour,  as  it  eliminates  caprice  as  well  as  all 
absolute  tendencies  by  allowing  for  the  just  influence  of  time, 
by  making,  that  is,  our  dynamical  conceptions  ultimately  react 
on  our  statical  principles.  Man's  emotional  nature  wears  an 
appearance  of  unchangeability,  but  this  is  but  an  appearance ;  it 
is  inevitably  subject  to  constant  modifications,  slower  it  may 
be,  but  as  regular  as  those  of  his  intellect  and  his  activity,  the 
progress  of  which  again,  it  should  be  remembered,  bears  upon 
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the  means  which  feeling  employs.    The  creation  of  Positive 
Ethics,  the  work  of  this  volume,  will  as  a  natural  consequence 
^ring  into  relief  the  truth,  that  throughout  the  phenomena  of 
human  life,  equally  as  with  all  other  phenomena,  movement 
and  existence  are  radically  at  one.     The  natural  result  of 
Baakiiig  the  emotional  nature  finally  paramoimt  will  be  to  es- 
tablish a  complete  agreement  between  theory  and  practice,  as 
the  imptdse  given  by  either  concurs  with  that  simultaneously 
derived  from  the  other,  both  together  aiding  us  in  our  system- 
atic conception  of  the  normal  state  and  the  last  phase  of  the 
transition.      The  indispensable  convergence  of  the  two  will 
appear  in  this  volume  to  be  a  necessary  deduction  from  our 
pninaiy  principle,  that  in  all  cases  considerations  of  progress 
^  subordinate  to  those  of  order.     This  law  applies  equally  to 
the  art  and  science  of  Morals ;  we  have  only  to  extend  to  the 
iinprovements  of  our  own  creation  a  relation  originally  mani- 
fested in  changes  over  which  we  had  no  control. 

In  my  judgment  of  the  future  and  the  present,  I  need  not 

aim  at  a  greater  degree  of  exactness  than  that  attainable  in  the 

preceding  volumes  in  the  treatment  respe^ctively  of  order  and 

progress.     Though  merely  approximative,  it  is  sufficient  for 

any  immediate  want*     When  succeeding  generations  come  to 

need  more  detailed  rules,  they  will  draw  them  from  moral 

science  by  the  aid  of  an  advance  in  sociological  science,  such 

advance  at  times  involving  a  corresponding  progress  in  Biology, 

perhaps  even  in  Cosmology. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE  FUNDAMENTAL  THEORY,  THE  THEORY  OF  THE  GREAT  BEING; 
WHENCE  A  CONSPECTUS  OF  THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  RACE  AND 
OF   ITS  EXISTENCE   IN   THE   NORMAL   STATE. 

spkial  ix-  Its  foundations  laid  in  Social  Statics,  the  Positive  religion  has 

pp.  8-23.  *  already  irrevocably  taken  possession  of  the  Past  in  its  whole 

The  Priest-  range,  which  never  was  within  the  cognisance  of  the  earlier 

manitymust  and  absolutc  svnthcsis.     As  a  sequel  of  this  decisive  step  the 

embrace  the  ~  i.  r 

futore  lu       priesthood  of  Humanitv  must  now  take  possession  of  the  Future 

vnW  M  the         ,  ,.  ,  ".  i-r*  i  i-i- 

pMt.  also,  that  it  may  impart  to  the  Present  the  combined  impulse 

of  its  predecessors  and  its  successors.     It  will  then  have  com- 
pleted its  attributions  by  the  addition  of  a  new  and  equally 
characteristic  function — the  function   of  the  prophet — to  its 
primary  office  of  judge,  and  so  complete,  it  will  soon  overcome 
the  existing  anarchy,  unprecedented  though  it  be,  for  it  will 
bring  to  bear  on  that  object  in  permanent  combination  the 
whole  intellectual  and  moral  powers  of  man. 
Fnnctioiwof         The  Spiritual  power  of  the  West  in  its  three  social  attri- 
hood.  Twt    butes   of  counsel,  consecration,  and  regulation  has  luore  and 
ttam^^^  more  fallen  into  desuetude  since  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
by  virtue  of  the  gradual  downfall  of  the  provisional  beliefs. 
Baised  to  new  life  by  the  definitive  belief,  its  future  course  will 
be  one  of  unceasing  and  efficient  action.     The  necessity  of  its 
revival  is  now  submitted  to  the  most  unambiguous  of  tests, 
\iz»  its  exclusive  competence  to  thoroughly  reconcile  order  and 
progress. 
Difflcnitjof         For  an  adequate  estimate  of  the  difficulty  of  this  task,  we 
ordCT^with     must  place  ourselves  at  the  historical  point  of  view,  as  we  are 
Shown  big.     enabled  to  do  by  the  preceding  volume.     The  past  is  divisible 
into  two  great  periods  :  the  one,  common  in  its  essential  features 
to  all  nations,  includes  Fetichism  and  Theocracy ;  the  other, 
peculiar  to  the  Western  nations,  effects  as  a  spontaneous  pro- 
cess the  transition  from  Theocracy  to  Sociocracy.     Now  the  two 
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periods,  as  successive  stages  of  the  education  of  the  race,  repre- 
sent the  one,  order,  tlie  other,  progress ;  and  it  is  the  existing: 
discord  between  order  and  progress  that  expresses  in  its  latest 
form  the  inevitable  opposition  of  the  East  and  the  West.     For 
the  order  compatible  with  man's  initiation,  taken  as  a  whole, 
'waa  really  alone  attained  under  the  theocratic  organisation,  in 
"which  we  have  the  true  source  of  the  opinions  which  in  many 
respects  still  govern  the  Western  mind.     On  the  other  hand, 
sdl  the  progress  in  speculation,  in  action,  and  in  affection  made 
hy  the  West  during  the  last  thirty  centuries  has  been  more  and 
DQcre  revolutionary  in  its  character,  as  is  most  strikingly  shown 
in  the  system  of  election  and  tlie  impairment  of  the  sense  of 
continuity.     If  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  always  to  be 
taken  as  marking  the  l)eginning  of  the  Western  revolution,  it 
^  so  taken  only  because  that  is  the  epoch  at  which  the  move- 
Qient  passed  into  anarchy,  on  the  exhaustion  of  Catholicism, 
the  latest  form  of  tlie  provisional  synthesis.     But  the  three 
partial  evolutions  which  succeeded  one  another  previously  had 
been  in  no  real  sense  organic,  save  as  regarded  one  particular 
aspect  of  our  nature,  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  other  two  ;  none  of 
the  three  could  offer  the  peculiar  completeness  which  attached 
to  the  discipline  of  Theocracy. 

The  Initiation  of  the  race,  then,  under  the  auspices  of  the  osctnation 
theological  synthesis,  first  establishes  order,  but  an  order  which  order  and 
has  an  increasing  tendency  to  become  retrograde,  sanctioning,  apparent  re-^ 
though  unable  to  attain,  entire  fixity ;  then  progress,  but  a 
progress  which  grew  more  and  more  revolutionary,  a  progress 
incompatible  with  unity.  It  was  not  till  the  latest  phase  of 
modem  anarchy  that  the  true  principle  of  the  movement  of 
society  could  take  a  definite  form  and  statement,  the  entire 
completion  of  the  training  process  being  the  necessary  condition 
of  such  statement.  Hence  its  first  proclamation  had  a  ten- 
dency to  sanction  an  indefinite  agitation  more  alien  to  human 
nature,  whether  in  the  individual  or  in  the  society,  than  the 
stagnation  of  Theocracy.  If  this  tendency  were  to  remain  un- 
checked, it  would  seem  that  in  the  future  the  two  necessities 
of  Humanity,  order  and  progress,  far  from  combining,  would 
hut  stand  in  more  systematic  opposition,  and  so  there  would  be 
renewed,  in  an  aggravated  form,  the  spontaneous  divergence 
manifested  in  the  past.  Whilst  retrograde  theologians  are 
alarmed  at  the  thought  that   nothing  short  of  miracle   can 
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The  remedy 
to  be  found 
in  the  true 
picture  of 
the  tuture. 


Affinity  of 
rositivinn 
for  the  pre- 
viouH  re- 
gime*. 


prevent  the  entire  dissolution  of  society,  the  metaphysicians  who 
advocate  progress  justify  their  opponents*  alarm  by  their  aspi- 
rations, for  the  practical  issue  of  those  aspirations  would  be  the 
overthrow  of  all  the  institutions  on  which  society  ultimately 
rests. 

In  this  state  of  things,  to  calm  the  blind  anxiety  of  the 
former  whilst  correcting  the  vague  hopes  of  the  latter,  what  is 
needed  is  a  true  pictiure  of  the  future  of  Humanity.     The 
priesthood   of  Positivism,  connecting  directly  Sociocracy  and 
Theocracy,  will  represent  the  intervening  period  of  transition 
as  inevitable  in  the  West,  and  as  issuing  finally  in  tlie  modifi- 
cation and  completion  of  the  original  conception  of  order  by 
the  substitution  of  a  relative  for  an  absolute  order.    The  change 
is  indispensable,  and  in  no  way  implies  a  lower  estimate  of 
order ;  on  the  contrary,  it  consolidates  and  extends  the  power 
of  the  principle  of  organisation,  as  a  consequence  of  duly  sub- 
ordinating movement  to  existence.     This  systematic  conception 
of  the  human  order  tends  to  make  it  more  complete  and  moie 
stable,  as  more  in  conformity  with  our  whole  nature.     Un- 
questionably the  future  will  witness  no  return  of  the  series,  of 
a  stagnant  order,  a  dispersive  transition,  and  as  the  latest  step 
in  such   transition,  an   oscillation   between  retrogression  and 
anarchy.     What  it  will  see  is  the  continuous  developement  of  a 
relative  synthesis,  such  developement,  even  when  the  residt  of 
man's  conscious  efforts,  consisting  essentially  in  the  perfecting 
the  unity  which  constitutes  the  synthesis.     Whilst,  however, 
we  allow  for  systematic  modifications  of  order,  there  must  be 
none  of  the  abrupt  changes  which  were  fated  throughout  histoiy 
to  be  the  distinctive  features  of  the  second  period  of  the  edu- 
cation of  mankind. 

The  great  task  of  the  manhood  of  the  race  being  the 
discipline  of  the  powers  developed  in  its  period  of  preparation, 
there  is  a  natural  connection  between  our  ultimate  condition 
and  the  complete  series  of  its  antecedents.  Each  singly,  looked 
on  as  a  necessary  step  in  our  advance,  claims  and  deserves  our 
gratitude  and  veneration,  a  gratitude  and  veneration  which 
will  deepen  as  our  estimate  rises  of  the  peculiar  difficulties 
attaching  to  an  evolution  which  had  no  guide  but  experience. 
Each  singly  offers  more  than  this,  it  offers  a  special  programme 
which,  transitory  in  its  original  form,  is  eternal  in  its  substance^ 
Where  in  the  past  there  was  succession,  in  the  futiure  there 
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mast  be  co-existence,  for  all  the  social  states  of  the  past,  though 
apparently  contradictory,  answered  to  so  many  wants  or  ten- 
dencies of  human  nature,  and  as  such  must  be  susceptible 
of  harmony.  So  we  verify  the  complete  and  exclusive  com- 
petence of  the  Positive  religion  by  virtue  of  its  relative  cha- 
racter for  the  ultimate  regeneration  of  Humanity,  to  which 
all  our  aspirations  will  converge,  each  having  lost  the  peculiar 
features  which  for  the  time  placed  it  in  opposition  with  the 
others. 

This  affinity  of  Positivism  for  all  earlier  states,  an  affinity 
implied  in  its  idea,  has  been  already  conclusively  shown  in  the 
preceding  volume,  especially  in  reference  to  the  earliest  of  all, 
Fetichism.  But  the  full  expansion  of  the  idea  belongs  to  our 
general  survey  of  the  future,  for  no  religion  could  gain  uni- 
versal acceptance  in  that  future  unless  able  to  sanction  in  a 
certain  degree  the  various  tendencies  of  tlie  past. 

At  present  I  have  to  show  the  dependence  of  all  these  au  the  pro- 

*  '■  grammes 

programmes,  all  alike  unsystematic,  on  the  programme  of  the  JJ^^^*^J*** 
theocratic  period,  the  Theocracy  alone  being  in  its  way  complete  *h«  Theo- 

cracy. 

^Q  coherent. 

True  completeness  constitutes  the  main  value,  as  it  con-  n^?}fg^t 
fititutes  the  great  difficulty  of  the  discipline  of  man ;  if  it  do  Sled^une 
^ot  extend  to  our  whole  natiu-e,  it  must  ever  be  precarious  as 
^€?11  as  inadequate*     For  thirty  centuries  the  priestly  castes  of  5^^"*,^?^*^^ 
China,  and  still  more  of  India,  have  been  watching  our  Western  ^^^^ 
^'^nsition ;  to  them  it  must  appear  mere  agitation,  as  puerile 
**    it  is  tempestuous,  with  nothing  to  harmonise  its  different 
phases  but   their   common   inroad  upon  unity.     But  on   the 
^^vent  of  Positivism,  they  will  soon  come  to  feel  that  the  series 
^^   partial  evolutions   has   issued   in   the  most  complete   and 
^ost  stable  order,  offering  to  the  East  an   acceptable  union 
^th  the  West,  the  concert  of  the  race  for  the  developement 
^  all  the  attributes  of  Humanity. 

In  its  systematic  constitution  of  this  ultimate  state,  the  ^5,?^^ 
^finitive  re-introduction  of  the  basic  formula  of  the  Theocracy  S^^  ^y 
^  of  itself  conclusive  evidence  of  the  complete  agreement  of  8oc">c™«y- 
^«  sociocratic  and  theocratic  priesthoods.     To  kaow  va  order 
^  iTuprove^  the  motto  of  our  primeval  ancestors,  will  equally, 
^th  our  remotest  posterity,  be  the  expression  habitually  used 
^  iodicate  the  bounden  duty  of  the  intellect  to  devote  itself 
^tinuously  to  the  service  of  society.    The  intervening  period 
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of  transition  from  one  to  the  other  regime  has  for  result  the    ! 
perfecting  the  formula,  by  inserting  prevision  between  know- 
ledge and  action,  as  in  the  absence  of  this  link  the  agreement 
between  the  extremes  could  not  but  rest  on  merely  empirical 
grounds,  until  the  idea  of  law  triumphed  over  that  of  will 
But  the  Western  mind  has  been  so  trained  by  its  more  recent 
education  to  look  upon  prevision  as  the  result  of  theoiy  and 
the  basis  of  action,  that  the  intermediate  term  may  be  sup- 
pressed in  the  formula,  provided   that  we  are  ever  ready  to 
replace  it.     By  this  adherence  to  its  original  form,  we  render 
it  more  apt   to   express   the    really   important   combination, 
making  it  a  better  definition  of  true  wisdom  without  diverting 
the  attention  in  ordinary  cases  to  a  progression  which  is  uni-    •] 
versally  admitted. 

To  appreciate  at  its  true  value  the  indispensable  harmony 
of  the  two  priesthoods,  we  must  extend  it  so  as  to  embrace 
their  instinctive  agreement  as  to  what  is  the  most  important 
sphere  of  man's  effort,  of  his  intellectual  no  less  than  bit  | 
practical  effort.  Sociocracy  adopts  definitively  the  great  fundar  ; 
mental  tendency  of  Theocracy  to  claim  for  Morals  the  fint 
place,  equally  as  science  and  as  art.  Whilst  the  theory  of 
human  nature  controls  both  in  method  and  doctrine  the  whole 
encyclopaedic  hierarchy,  this,  the  highest  branch  of  study,  is  in 
turn  controlled  by  the  directly  practical  nature  of  its  object. 

Naturally  then  the  ultimate  Synthesis  is  destined  to  con- 
solidate and  develope  the  initial  in  all  its  leading  features,  and 
it  will  enable  us  to  form  a  juster  estimate  of  the  merit  and 
difficulty  of  that  effort,  even  whilst  establishing  an  unity  of  a 
completer,  purer,  and  more  stable  kind. 
Afflnityof  More  unmistakeable  still  is  the  natural  affinity  of  Posi- 

nSb  the       tivism  for  the  characteristics  respectively  of  the  three  periods 
txanritioDs:    of  transition,  each  of  which,  succeeding  its  predecessor  by  a 
necessary  law,  was  the  direct  source  of  a  distinct  contribution 
to  the  solution  of  the  Western  problem. 
(DGntk.  Although    our   final   state   will  subordinate    the   intellect 

to  the  hoirt  more  wisely  than  any  other  could,  it  will  offer 
a  more  favourable  field  for  the  true  cultm*e  of  man's  mental 
powers  than  was  possible  under  the  undue  predominance  ac- 
corded to  the  intellect  in  the  Greek  evolution.  An  integral 
constituent  of  Positive  life,  as  the  normal  complement  of  happi- 
ness and  improvement,  art  will  evoke  purer  and  more  universal 
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83^pathies  than  it  could  do  when  there  was  a  tendency  to 
sacrifice  to  it  feeling  and  activity.  As  it  has  become  the  doctrinal 
basis  of  religion,  science,  no  longer  separable  from  philosophy, 
will,  as  disciplined  by  Sociocracy,  enter  on  wider  fields,  and 
acquire  a  greater  power  than  it  could  acquire  under  the 
undisciplined  anarchy  which,  in  the  course  of  events,  replaced  the 
oppressive  yoke  of  Theocracy. 

In  the  future,  Humanity  will  stamp  with  a  special  sanction  (S)  Bomao, 
the  two  characteristics  of  the  social  life  of  Home :  its  decided 
preference  of  action  to   speculation,  and  its   constant  subor- 
dination of  private  to  public  life.     Drawing  out  the  naturally 
collective  character  of  human  activity,  so  long  of   necessity 
individual,  the  adult  age  of  the  race  will  embody  firmly  both 
these  conditions,  which  have  lost  but  too  much  during  its 
^olescence,  from  the  inability  of  Catholicism  to  accept  them. 
^Tiilst  deeply  conscious  of  the  superiority  of  the  industrial  to 
^te  military  life,  Positivist  nations  will  ever  recognise  that 
^r  had  great  moral  and  political  utility  as  a   preparation, 
i^ing  as  it  was  the  only  spontaneous  type  of  temporal  organi- 
sation. 

Catholicism  was  ungrateful  to  its  Grreek  and  Boman  ante-  (S)  Medi- 

^"^  0^VA.l 

^dents,  but  the  regenerate  West,  whilst  not  deterred  by  this 

*^tioQ  of  Catholicism  from   paying  habitual  honour   to   our 

"^tellectual  and  social  progenitors,  will  know  how  to  reconcile 

■'^cli  honour  with  due  reverence  for  the  Middle  Ages.     Although 

the  mediaeval  or  affective  transition  could  offer  no  real  discipline 

K>r   our  powers,  either  of  speculation  or  action,  yet  from  the 

^^te  fact  that  it  inherited  those  powers  in  an  advanced  state 

^  cultivation,  it  was  able  to  give  a  better  form  to  the  pro- 

S'^niine  of  man's  action  than  that  of  the  earlier  theocracy. 

*h«  Positivist,  equally  with  the  Middle-Age  construction,  only 

^ore  directly  and  more  unreservedly,  asserts  the  supremacy  of 

*^ling,  but  without  unduly  hampering  the  intellect  or  activity, 

^  as  a  natural  result  of  its  assertion  vindicates  the  wisdom 

^Catholicism  and  the  soundness  of  the  feudal  instinct. 

The  relativity,  which  is  its  characteristic,  enables  the  final 
"^ion  fully  to  recognise  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  race 
curing  the  two  periods  of  its  childhood,  from  the  fusion  of  the 
l^tual  and  temporal  powers  effected  first  by  the  priests,  then 
^  the  military  class.  Not  the  less  will  it  deeply  honour  the 
triumphant  effort  of  its  adolescence  to  establish  the  separation 
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of  the  two  as  their  normal  relation.  The  heart  and  the  intellect 
concur  in  this  conciliatory  judgment  as  indispensable  to  the 
true  love  or  the  true  understanding  of  the  Great  Being,  the 
condition  of  such  love  or  understanding  being  the  right  appre<r 
ciation  of  the  several  periods  of  unsystematic  preparation  which 
must  precede  its  systematic  creation. 
Affinity  with         Impelled  by  the  same  relativity,  the  Western  world  will 

the  mixlem      . 

Revolution,    justly  extend  its  gratitude  to  the  singidar  period  of  anarchy 
which,  in  the  course  of  events,  followed  on  the  above  series  of 
transitions  of   a  partially   organic  character.     Ultimately,  no 
doubt,  the  whole  education  of  the  race  in  its  entirety  is  the 
basis  of  settlement,  but  immediately,  the  settlement  must  issue 
from  the  double  movement  of  destruction  and  constructioo ; 
from  the  negative  as  well  as  the  positive  operation  peculiar 
to  the  last  five  centuries.     The  true  religion  has  to  look  for 
its   adherents   mainly  to  the  conservative  party;  but  for  its 
origin,  it  could  take  its  rise  nowhere  but  in  the  revolutionary 
camp ;  there  its  first  germs  found  a  due  welcome  as  heralding 
the  satisfaction  of  an  imperious  want,  the  termination  of  the 
revolutionary  movement. 
FeUchist  Jn  this  introductory  recapitulation  of  the  points  of  affinity 

reaerved.  between  the  future  and  each  of  the  great  constituent  phases  of 
the  past,  there  seems  at  first  sight  an  omission  ;  it  does  not 
include,  that  is,  the  regime  adapted  to  the  infancy  of  mankind. 
The  readers  of  the  third  volume,  however,  must  have  felt  that 
this  solitary  exception,  far  from  indicating  less  sympathy 
between  Positivism  and  Fetichism,  is  on  the  contrary  a  con- 
sequence of  their  closer  connection.  The  various  forms  of 
Theologism  have  wholly  to  disappear,  leaving  no  other  traces 
as  a  rule  but  the  perpetual  celebration  of  the  services  they 
rendered  in  their  day;  hence  the  obligation  to  recall  their 
several  contributions,  so  indispensable  as  steps  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  ultimate  state.  Fetichism,  on  the  other  hand, 
alone  of  the  series  of  educational  states,  by  virtue  of  its  un- 
equalled spontaneity,  is  destined  to  incorporation  with  Posi- 
tivism, and  the  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other  might  be 
immediate.  I  was  justified  then  in  reserving  any  indication 
of  this  enduring  affinity  for  the  occasions  which  will  naturally 
arise  in  the  course  of  the  volume  for  its  exposition  in  detail* 
Result  of  the  Summing  up  the  five  antecedent  comparisons,  Sociocracy 
piffiaona.       will  combiuc  the  synthetic  power  of  the  Theocracy  with  the 
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threefold  stimulus  derived  from  the  three  successive  periods 
of  partial  and  transitional  organisation,  and  the  result  of  the 
combination  will  be  the  carrying  out  of  the  true  programme 
of  the  revolution,  which  it  is  its  task  to  close.  In  this  way 
all  the  stages  of  the  preparatory  life  of  man,  all  without  ex- 
ception, contribute  to  inaugurate  the  definitive  form  of  his 
existence.  This  convergence  of  all  the  epochs  of  the  past  to 
the  future  is  but  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  problem 
for  the  race  has  always  been  in  substance  one  and  the  same : 
viz.  to  constitut^e  as  far  as  possible  the  general  unity  of  our 
nature  for  the  individual  and  the  society.  Not  to  mention 
that  each  fresh  approximation  to  such  an  end  necessarily  rested 
on  the  succession  of  previous  steps,  the  entire  series  is  required 
when  we  come  to  the  special  question  of  the  solution,  the 
gystematic  solution,  of  the  problem,  for  otherwise  it  were  im- 
possible to  state  it  aright.  We  may  add  that  the  several 
programmes  of  the  past  all  admit  of  combination,  provided  that 
we  begin  by  disengaging  them  from  the  perishable  forms 
which  alone  rendered  them  conflicting. 

Such  a  fusion  of  the  normal  state  with  the  whole  of  the  ThefuHon 
existence  which  has  prepared  it,  offers  us  at  once  the  strongest  with  the  past 
guarantee  for  the  stability  of  the  future,  and  the  best  guide  in  Btabiuty 
determining  its  general  character.    As  the  philosophy  of  history  goidanoe. 
rests  beyond  dispute  upon  social  Statics,  these  are  henceforth  its 
most  conclusive  summary.     For  there  can  be  no  surer  mode  of 
gaining  a  right  conception  of  the  conditions  of  unity  than  by 
tracing  it  in  the  consecutive  phases  of  its  natural  development. 
Hence  the  dependence  of  the  future  on  the  past,  though  not  of 
our  choice,  is  so  far  from  an  obstacle  to  our  meditations  on  the 
process  of  reconstruction,  that  without  it  they  could  not  be 
sound  and  fruitful.     By  its  aid  we  may  avoid,  in  regard  to 
them,  any  Utopian  speculation,  or  retrace  our  steps  if  we  have 
fallen  into  one,  and  this  even  on  the  secondary  points  on  which 
the  series  of  oiu:  antecedents  does  not  throw  light  enough  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  some  additional  deductions. 

Nor  on  any  other  method  could  we  so  present  the  future  as  Their  ncg. 
that  its  conception,  accepted  by  all  the  Western  nations  in  the  iSSthddfw* 
first  place,  then  meeting,  as  it  is  bound  to  do,  the  wants  of  the  fmt^M 
less  advanced  portions  of  mankind,  should  gradually,  by  its  free  u^pulSr 
adoption,  inaugurate  the  religion  of  Humanity.  One  Utopia 
after  another  has,  during  the  last  three  centuries,  claimed  the 
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guidance  of  the  movement  towards  definitive  reorganisation, 
none  has  ever  united  in  real  conviction  two  human  souls.    Their 
common  failure  is  simply  due  to  their  always  having  attempted 
to  conceive  the  future  independently,  and  not  as  deduced  from 
the  past  as  a  whole,  a  conception  beyond  our  grasp  prior  to  the 
rise   of  Positivism.      Thus  isolated,  prophecy  was   inevitably 
as  barren  as  it  was  chimerical  when  dealing  with  phenomena, 
the  complex  natiure  of  which  involves  the  highest  difficulty  for 
the   imagination,  even  with  all  the  aid  derived  from   obser- 
vation.    In  Biology  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  completely  new 
organism  free   from   all  incompatibilities.      In  Sociology  the 
difficulty  is  naturally  much  greater;  there  the  freest  dreams 
have  ever  fallen  short  of  actual  changes,  the  most  striking 
instance  being  that  of  slavery.     Yet  the  persistent  recurrence 
in  recent  times  of  Utopias,  undeterred  by  their  inevitable  frulure, 
was  a  sign  that  the  time  was  approaching  for  satisfying  the 
instinct  of  continuity  which  has  been  characteristic  of  the  in- 
tellect of  Western  Europe  ever  since  its  abandonment  of  a 
heavenly  for  an  earthly  future. 
propertiOTof         We  are  thus  led  to  recocTiise  in  the  Positive  Religfion  two 

tho  Positive  .  ° 

pdijfion:  tbe  properties,  the  one  intellectual,  the  other  moral,  standinfir  in 

Introduction    r,     ^        ,      .  ,  ,   .        ,      .  ^ 

of  prevision;  closc  relation  to  onc  another,  and  in  their  consequences  forming 
nnity  on  in-  a  cluc  to  the  leading  conceptions  of  the  present  volume.  These 
ian.  properties  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  perfecting  the  constitution 

of  our  minds  by  extending  prevision  to  all  phenomena  without 
exception  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  basing  the  unity  of  our 
emotional  nature  on  the  innate  existence  of  the  sympathetic 
instincts.  The  two  attributes  are  inherent  in  true  Positivity, 
and  follow  on  the  simultaneous  substitution  of  a  demonstrable 
faith  for  belief  in  the  supernatural,  of  pacific  industry  for  exist- 
ence founded  upon  war. 
First  ftttri-  It  were  a  waste  of  time  here  to  prove,  that  to  determine  the 

viaiou.  fiitm'e  by  the  past  is  everywhere  the  note  of  a  really  ratiimal 
method,  as  establishing  the  true  connection  between  speculation 
and  action.  During  the  last  three  centuries  science  has  satis- 
factorily exhibited  this  power,  its  conclusive  test,  while  industry 
has,  as  a  natural  result,  popularised  the  conception.  But  the 
most  powerfid  minds  dare  not  as  yet  apply  it  in  its  most  im- 
portant sphere,  owing  to  their  not  substituting  in  that  sphere 
laws  for  causes. 

None  the  less  is  it  to  social  and  moral  phenomena  more 
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than  others,  that  rational  prevision  is  applicable,  seeing  that  Prandon 
continuity  is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  sociological  con-  ^^IblTto 
ceptions,  and  it  is  to  them  that,  objectively,  our  thoughts  on  j^SH^* 
Morals  must  be  subordinated. 

It  follows  that  the  future  of  Humanity  offers  the  best  field 
for  the  intellect  as  for  the  activity  of  man.  To  determine  that 
future,  and  to  inaugurate  it, — for  both  equally  we  need  the  same 
principle  of  historical  filiation,  the  recognition  of  the  necessary 
dependence  of  the  future  on  the  past  in  which  it  has  its  roots, 
and  from  which  it  derives  its  guidance.  The  inductions  of 
dynamical  require,  it  is  true,  in  all  cases  to  be  verified  by  com- 
paring them  with  the  deductions  of  statical  sociology,  but  they 
are  our  sole  immediate  means  for  the  right  construction  of  that 
synoptical  survey  of  man's  future  on  which  alone  we  can  hence- 
forward consent  to  lean. 

The  achievement  of  this  construction  will  at  no  distant 
period  ensiure  the  universal  triumph  of  the  Positive  religion, 
putting  an  end  at  once  to  agitation  and  stagnation,  both 
equally  noxious — both  equally  empirical.  Theology  and  Meta^ 
physics,  from  a  sense  of  their  common  incompetence  as  regards 
this  highest  domain  of  human  thought,  will  doubtless  unite 
with  the  distinct  object  of  resisting  the  solution  oflFered  by 
Positivism.  Their  ineffectual  protest  will  but  serve  to  display 
more  clearly  its  exclusive  competence  to  satisfy  the  chief  want 
of  modem  reason. 

The  determination  of  the  future,  adapted  as  it  is  to  form  a  The  tme 
rallying  point  for  man's  instinctive  aspirations  and  his  philo-  S^t^b- 
sophic  tendencies,  is  the  foundation  for  the  direct  inauguration  ^^^^' 
of  the  religion  of  Humanity  as  the  natural  sequel  of  this  work. 
The  result  must  be  the  definitive  establishment  of  the  true 
Synthesis,  since  all  sound  speculations  will  converge  to  regulate 
the  general  action  of  the  Western  nations.     Moral  science,  thus 
tested  and  found  able  to  stand  the  test,  will  be  supreme  from 
the  subjective,  dependent  from  the  objective,  point  of  view,  and 
the  combination  of  the  two  constitutes  it  the  immutable  basis 
of  our  unity,  both  in  theory  and  practice. 

Allowing  its  just  importance  to  this  intellectual  attribute  innatenen 
of  Positivism,  we  must  attach  superior  value  even  intellectually 
to  the  moral  attribute  which  completes  it,  and  this  on  the 
ground  of  its  greater  influence  on  the  creation  of  the  true 
Synthesis.   For  this  very  reason  Theology  and  Metaphysics  reject 

VOL.  IV.  C 
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instinctive  altruism  more  unreservedly  than  they  reject  socio- 
logical prevision.  The  innateness  of  the  benevolent  instincts 
and  the  earth's  motion  are  the  most  important  results  of  modern 
science,  as  laying  the  essential  bases,  the  one  the  subjective, 
the  other  the  objective,  of  true  relativity.  The  two  prepared 
the  way  for  Positivism,  but  had  to  wait  for  its  advent  for  their 
due  influence  on  man's  whole  existence.  Dimly  seen,  each 
in  its  own  way,  at  the  very  beginning  of  our  advance,  they 
could  not  emerge  into  full  light  till  Monotheism  had  lost  its 
power. 

Standing  in  direct  connection  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Positive  synthesis,  the  doctrine  of  innate  altruism 
alone  enables  us  to  establish  a  systematic  morality,  which,  by 
virtue  of  its  subordination  objectively  to  Sociology,  may  take 
the  presidency,  subjectively,  of  the  encyclopaedic  hierarchy. 
Before  the  establishment  of  this  doctrine,  in  fact.  Morals  were 
universally  recognised  as  supreme,  but  that  they  were  so  was 
due  to  the  wisdom  of  the  priesthood  ;  their  supremacy  was  an 
empirical  truth  not  able  to  stand  discussion.  Theoricians  aimed 
at  placing  philosophy,  practical  men  politics,  above  Morals, 
as  a  branch  of  study  which  seemed  limited  to  the  individual, 
the  social  point  of  view  being  as  yet  inaccessible.  If  the  un- 
selfish instincts  are  not  part  of  man's  nature  the  problem  of 
man's  life  is  insoluble,  an4  is  not  even  susceptible  of  any  syn- 
thetical statement.  Unity  from  within,  subjective  unity,  thus 
imattainable  by  man  in  consequence  of  the  antagonism  between 
the  individual  and  the  species,  philosophy  would  have  per- 
petually oscillated  between  the  various  attempts  at  an  objective 
systematisation.  Over  and  above,  then,  its  value  as  an  affective, 
the  innateness  of  our  sympathies  has  great  importance  as  an 
intellectual,  conclusion,  as  indispensable  to  any  abstract  con- 
ception of  social  existence.  But  by  virtue  of  this  very  con- 
nection, its  triumphant  demonstration,  hampered  as  it  was, 
moreover,  by  the  obstacles  offered  by  theological  beliefs  and 
metaphysical  hypotheses,  naturally  coincided  with  the  definitive 
advent  of  Sociology. 

To  give  its  full  signification  to  this  indispensable  connec- 
tion we  must  trace  it  even  in  social  dynamics,  though  it  may 
appear  applicable  solely  in  statics.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  were 
it  not  so  traced,  we  could  not  form  the  practical  scale  of  man's 
progress,  which,  originally  material,  becomes  subsequently  in- 
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tellectual,  and  finally  moral ;  for  we  should,  in  regard  to  it,  be 
simply  coordinating  means  without  taking  account  of  the  end. 
Further,  on  the  same  hypothesis,  any  philosophical  theory  of 
the  whole  evolution  of  the  race  would  also  become  impossible, 
from  the  want  of  any  natural  condensation.  The  preceding 
volume  proves  to  our  satisfaction  that  progress,  in  reference  to 
the  affections,  whilst  not  amenable  to  any  direct  impulse,  is 
the  resultant,  the  necessary  resultant,  of  the  two  simultaneous 
movements  of  the  intellect  and  the  activity.  Had  the  advance 
of  the  two  no  effect  in  modifying  feeling,  it  could  never  be 
more  than  a  preparatory  step,  and  as  such  could  not  be  brought 
under  any  really  comprehensive  law.  "  This  necessary  adaptation 
of  the  emotional  changes,  to  be  the  condensed  expression  of  the 
whole  human  evolution,  cannot  be  a  property  of  egoism ;  it 
resides  exclusively  in  altruism,  for  it  is  altruism  alone  which 
enables  us  to  represent  the  entire  movement  by  the  gradual 
advance  towards  ascendancy  of  the  social  feelings.  Thus  it  is 
that  in  the  social  instincts  we  find  the  source  of  order  and  the 
aim  of  progress,  and  this  as  a  consequence  of  their  non-contact 
with  the  external  world,  their  dependent  position  making  it, 
however,  more  difficult  to  estimate  them,  veiled  as  they  are  by 
the  dominion  of  egoism. 

Adopting  this  conclusion,  the  two  leading  attributes,  moral  f^^^^ 
and  intellectual,  of  complete  positivity  are  henceforth  to  be  ^1^^** 
held  inseparable.     So  long:  as  social  phenomena  are  not  brought  henceforth 

^  o  ^  o         insepaiabie. 

within  the  scope  of  scientific  prevision,  the  innateness  of  the 
benevolent  instincts  cannot  be  demonstrated  so  conclusively  as 
to  overcome  the  repugnance  of  theologians  and  the  sophisms  of 
metaphysicians.  But  conversely,  the  past  as  a  whole  remains 
unintelligible  if  in  its  study  we  have  not  the  guidance  afforded 
by  a  full  conviction  of  the  innateness  of  these  instincts,  they 
alone  rendering  collective  existence  a  possibility.  In  their 
origin  a  protest  against  an  oppressive  system,  the  two  doctrines 
will  now  preside  at  the  inauguration  of  the  second  period  of 
man's  existence,  nor  could  we  hope  for  a  better  aid  at  its  open- 
ing. But,  allowing  this,  it  is  still  for  the  peaceful  develope- 
ment  of  our  maturity  that  is  reserved  the  main  growth  of  the 
two  attributes,  when  all  the  struggles  of  preparation  and 
installation  finally  over,  the  normal  powers  alone  come  into 
view. 

Still,  in  reference  to  the  two,  we  must  not  go  too  far  in 

c  s 
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PrcTioM  re-   claiming  them  as  exclusive  characteristics  of  the  Positive  state, 

coflrnftion  of 

the  two  in     as  that  mififht  clash  with  what  has  been  previously  said  of  the 

Fetichistn  ^  ,  /.  .  i      •         ^ 

and  Poly,      general  connection  of  the  second  life  of  the  race  with  its  first. 

theism.  ^ 

*  It  is  only  since  its  inevitable  decline  that  the  older  Synthesis 

has  been  really  adverse  to  these  attributes.  In  its  period  of 
power  it  naturally  lent  encouragement  to  their  spontaneous 
growth,  which  had  been  impossible  without  it.  Firstly,  there 
was  no  incompatibility  between  Fetichism  and  scientific  pre- 
vision, the  rudiments  of  which  we  trace  in  regard  to  celestial 
phenomena ;  still  less  was  there  such  incompatibility  in  regard 
to  the  direct  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  sympathetic  in- 
stincts. And  although  Theologism  proved  less  favourable,  yet 
as  Polytheism  it  encouraged  both  attributes  on  a  decisive  scale. 
By  the  extension  of  divination,  the  priestly,  as  the  military, 
period  of  antiquity  fostered  the  practice  of  prevision  in  the 
only  form  admissible  under  the  then  conditions  of  intelligence 
and  action.  Altruism  could  not  receive  its  due  recognition  in  the 
polytheistic  Synthesis,  but  the  vague  presentation  of  it  which 
that  Synthesis  allowed,  was  sufficient  to  extract  their  beneficial 
effects  from  the  impulses  of  practical  life,  so  long  as  the  fusion 
of  the  two  powers  concentrated  man's  attention  upon  his  earthly 
existence. 

Passing  to  Monotheism,  it  is  its  doctrine  alone  that  is  re- 
sponsible for  its  more  marked  opposition  to  these  associate 
attributes,  and  the  defects  in  that  doctrine  were  long  counter- 
balanced by  the  wisdom  of  its  priesthood  and  the  influences  of 
the  social  state.  In  tlie  name  of  its  doctrine,  Catholicism,  the 
religion  of  our  adolescence,  proscribed  the  divination  appro- 
priate to  our  childhood,  but  could  not  substitute  prevision,  as 
that  was  reserved  for  our  adult  age,  and  the  proscription  would 
have  seriously  compromised  an  indispensable  branch  of  mental 
cultivation  had  not  some  fortunate  inconsistencies  tempered 
the  compression.  Astrolatry,  anterior  in  time  and  superior  in 
value  to  Theologism,  in  defiance  of  the  official  belief,  was  the 
source  of  a  philosophical  impulse  which  saved  our  tendency  to 
look  forward  from  irreparable  disuse,  and  gained  the  victory 
over  the  competing  power  of  revelation.  As  for  altruism,  the 
monotheistic  period  of  transition  found  in  its  system  of  life  the 
corrective  of  its  doctrinal  antagonism.  Its  purely  objective 
immortality  gave,  it  is  true,  in  principle  the  predominance  to 
absolute  egoism,  but  the  result,  in  a  social  point  of  view,  of  the 


III  ^rono- 
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doctrine  was  the  separation,  however  imperfect,  of  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  power,  and  the  consequence  of  that  separation 
was,  throughout  the  whole  Western  world,  the  culture — the 
indirect  it  may  be,  yet  the  decisive  culture — of  our  moral 
nature.  The  sympathetic  portion  of  our  nature  was  the  su- 
preme province  of  the  divine  power,  and  the  defective  theory 
of  human  nature  was  hereby  corrected  as  far  as  it  could  be. 
Moreover,  as  any  moral  discipline  whatever  tends  to  second  the 
spontaneous  growth  of  the  benevolent  inclinations,  they  really 
found  the  greatest  encouragement  under  the  empire  of  the 
beliefs  which  were  least  disposed  to  admit  their  existence. 

Practically,  then,  the  adverse  attitude  of  the  older  Syntheses  Thehoi- 
to  the  two  attributes  of  Positivism  must  be  limited  to  the  HonothdnL 
decline  of  Monotheism  during  the  Western  revolution,  when  SJ^deciine. 
the  priesthood  had  lost  its  power  of  correcting  the  doctrine. 
But  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  period  gave  the  aseeud- 
ancy  to  an  intellectual  and  practical  movemeut,  which,  in  spite 
of  the  empiricism  and  egoism  that  defaced  it,  led  directly  to 
the  growth  of  prevision  in  science  and  of  innate  altruism  in 
morals.    The  strongest  condenmation  of  the  reaction  attempted 
in  the  name  of  order  is  its  futile  protest  against  this  fuller 
acceptance  of  the  two  doctrines,  an  acceptance  ever  tending 
towards  a  complete  systematisation. 

The  doctrine  of  historical  filiation,  the  inevitable  depen-  Formation 
dence,  that  is,  of  the  ultimate  solution  on  the  whole  of  the  oid  Regime 
preparatory  state  of  human  life,  were  mcompletely  stated  if  and  the 
in  its  consideration  we  neglected  the  important  point  of  the  adapted  to 

OUT  matii^ 

formation,  the  instinctive  formation  of  the  habits,  nay,  even  nty. 
of  the  principle  adapted  to  the  maturity  of  mankind. 

The  most  difficult  point  for  Positivism  in  its  effort  to  TheHauts. 
reorganise  is  to  secure  in  the  minds  of  men  the  continuous 
devdopement  of  the  subjective  existence.  Each  generation 
as  it  passes  must  ever  feel  itself  by  virtue  of  that  existence 
placed  between  the  sum  of  the  generations  that  have  preceded 
it,  and  of  those  which  are  to  follow  it,  so  as  to  give  full  effect 
to  that  basic  continuity  in  the  name  of  which  it  obeys  the 
past  and  serves  the  future.  We  shall  be  bound  to  keep  up  an 
intercourse  with  the  dead,  and  even  with  those  yet  unborn, 
more  uninterrupted  though  less  intimate  than  our  intercourse 
with  our  contemporaries.  We  cannot  avoid  the  difficulty  of 
ibis  requirement,  and  yet  it  were  too  great  for  us  were  it  not 
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for  the  previous  theological  training,  which  yet  had  no  eye  to 
this  capital  result.  Fetichism  gave  life  to  all  around  us,  but 
in  Fetichism  we  were  never  in  contact  with  any  but  actually 
living,  though  in  many  cases  absent,  beings.  It  was  during 
the  long  period  of  Theologism  that  we  gained  the  habit  of 
living  in  the  presence  of  purely  ideal  beings,  in  whom,  however, 
none  the  less  was  our  whole  destiny  bound  up.  And  although 
the  rise  and  growth  of  this  habit — of  this  subjective  life — were 
necessarily  due  in  larger  proportion  to  Polytheism,  it  was 
Monotheism  which  organised  it  provisionally  into  a  system, 
and  by  so  doing  in  some  degree  made  amends  for  the  diminu- 
tion of  intensity  it  produced. 

jicPrin.  Lastly,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  fundamental   con- 

ception of  the  new  Synthesis,  it  is  not  diflScult  to  see,  in  the 
light  of  the  last  volume,  a  distinct  preparation  of  it  running 
through  the  whole  past.  To  minds  influenced  by  the  existing 
anarchy,  every  collective  being  tends  to  present  itself  as  a 
mere  entity,  yet  none  the  less  is  it  true  that  no  coherence,  no 
dignity  have  been  or  are  possible  for  the  individual  imless  in 
subordination  to  some  larger  and  composite  existence.  It  is 
only  in  dependence  on  some  such  existence  that  we  can  satisfy 
our  desire  to  perpetuate  this  transitory  life,  for  we  thus  link 
it  to  an  imperishable  being.  This,  the  direct  mode  of  satis- 
faction, must  be  held  to  have  long  preceded  the  indirect  mode 
due  to  the  fictions  of  Theology,  since  it  dates  from  Fetichism, 
being  a  consequence  of  the  creation  by  Fetichism  of  the  Family. 
This  primal  solution  was  never  superseded  by  the  promises  of 
supernatural  religion,  for  its  promises,  though  increasing  in 
attractiveness,  appealed  exclusively  to  man's  selfish  instincts. 
Unconsciously  he  was  constantly  drawn  on  by  his  unselfish 
afiections  to  extend  his  relations,  so  the  better  to  secure  a 
subjective  immortality.  Prior  to  the  impulse  given  by  Mono- 
theism towards  absolute  isolation  as  the  true  aim  of  each 
individual.  Polytheism  in  both  its  forms,  sacerdotal  and  military, 
had  already  definitively  created  the  Country,  and  in  practice  the 
influence  of  the  idea  habitually  overbore  that  of  the  mono- 
theistic theory. 

Hamaniiy.  The  Family  and  the  Country,  these  are  the  two  collective 

beings  which  in  due  succession  were  to  lead  by  a  natural 
process  to  the  conception  and  the  feeling  of  Humanity,  which 
may  be  looked  on  as  the  common  country  or  the  universal 
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■   of  the  individual  effort  masks  the  infiueDce  of  the  collective, 
r    ibe  sublimity  of  the  results  of  that  effort  removes  the  mask,  as 
is   evidenced  by  the  incomparable  poem  in  which  Dante,  under 
tbe  stimulus  of  the  Middle  Ages,  has  unconsciously  embodied 
ttx^  whole  system  of  Catholicism.     It  is  a  consequence  of  the 
ix^divisibility   which  characterises    human    nature    that    each 
pa^xticular  proof  of  the  highest  Unity,  Humanity,  strengthens 
aXI  the  others,  and  might  logically  serve  in  lieu  of  them,  but 
\il\at  it  is  wiser  to  multiply  demonstrations  inseparably  bound 
^^^p  with  our  noblest  emotions.     All  the  current  sophisms,  of 
anarchical  or  retrograde  origin,  against  the  accumulating  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  Humanity,  are  inherently  self-contra- 
dictory, in  that  the  very  language  in  which  the  blasphemy  finds 
^ent  is  of  all  himian  constructions  the  most  social.     And  no 
protest  has  yet  been  consequent  enough  to  dare  to  deny  also 
the  existence  of  the  Family  or  the  Country,  both  equally  with 
Humanity,  by  their  nature  composite  beings,  composite  whether 
▼e  regard   coexistence   or  succession,   only  more   limited   in 
^rtent,  and  so  facilitating  our  perception  of  co-operation. 

That  the  conception  of  Humanity  and  the  feelings  it  evokes  fj>  J'» 
^  useful — this  is  a  point  which   the  individualist,   be   he 
theologian  or  metaphysician,  can  hardly  dispute  as  he  disputes 
their  reality.     The  more  sincere  among  them  do  not  dispute 
^t;  they  limit  themselves  to  asserting  the  superiority  of  their 
Synthesis  as  regards  man's  interests  in  the  other  world,  leaving 
this  world  to  the  wise  guidance  of  Positivism,  which  accepts 
the  arrangement.     Impracticable,  so  long  as  the  government  of 
the  world  we  know  necessarily  vested  in  theologians  of  some 
denomination  or  other,  this  final  settlement  is  inevitable  when 
rivals  appear,  avowing  a  contemptuous  indifference  to  heaven, 
and  concentrating  with    dignity   their   interest  upon   earth. 
Then  it  is  at  once  generally  felt,  that  to  govern  the  world  we 
require  on  the  one  hand  the  knowledge  of  its  laws,  on  the  other, 
a  real  interest  in  its  destinies.     Exiles  in  a  world  governed  by 
unintelligible  caprice, — all  who  so  look  on  themselves  are  by 
that  very  &ct  incapable  of  swaying  it,  for  they  can  as  little 
imagine  its  future  as  they  can  interpret  its  past.     But  the 
exclusive  competence  of  the  Positivist  conception  for  the  direc- 
tion of  human  affairs  may  be  best  shown  by  reference  to  the 
question  of  universality,  a  question  distinctly  broached  twenty 
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guidance  of  the  moyement  towards  definitive  reorganisation, 
none  has  ever  united  in  real  conviction  two  human  souls.    Their 
common  fieiilure  is  simply  due  to  their  always  having  attempted 
to  conceive  the  future  independently,  and  not  as  deduced  from 
the  past  as  a  whole,  a  conception  beyond  our  grasp  prior  to  the 
rise   of  Positivism.     Thus  isolated,  prophecy  was   inevitably 
as  barren  as  it  was  chimerical  when  dealing  with  phenomena, 
the  complex  nature  of  which  involves  the  highest  difficulty  for 
the  imagination,  even  with  all  the  aid  derived  from    obser- 
vation.    In  Biology  we  can  hardly  imagine  a  completely  new 
organism  free  from   all  incompatibilities.      In  Sociology  the 
difficulty  is  naturally  much  greater;  there  the  freest  dreams 
have  ever  fallen  short  of  actual  changes,  the  most  striking 
instance  being  that  of  slavery.     Yet  the  persistent  recurrence 
in  recent  times  of  Utopias,  undeterred  by  their  inevitable  &ilure, 
was  a  sign  that  the  time  was  approaching  for  satisfying  the 
instinct  of  continuity  which  has  been  characteristic  of  the  in- 
tellect of  Western  Europe  ever  since  its  abandonment  of  a 
heavenly  for  an  earthly  future. 
PropertiMof         We  are  thus  led  to  recoffnise  in  the  Positive  Beligfion  two 

tho  Positive  ,  ° 

religion:  the  properties,  the  one  intellectual,  the  other  moral,  standinfir  in 
of  pp»Tiiton;  close  relation  to  one  another,  and  in  their  consequences  forming 
nnitjonin-  a  cluc  to  the  leading  conceptions  of  the  present  volume.  These 
Jan.  properties  ai*e,  on  the  one  hand,  the  perfecting  the  constitution 

of  our  minds  by  extending  prevision  to  all  phenomena  without 
exception  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  basing  the  unity  of  our 
emotional  nature  on  the  innate  existence  of  the  sympathetic 
instincts.  The  two  attributes  are  inherent  in  true  Positivity, 
and  follow  on  the  simultaneous  substitution  of  a  demonstrable 
faith  for  belief  in  the  supernatural,  of  pacific  industry  for  exist- 
ence founded  upon  war. 
First  ftttri-  It  were  a  waste  of  time  here  to  prove,  that  to  determine  the 

bnte — pre« 

▼Won.  future  by  the  past  is  everywhere  the  note  of  a  really  rational 
method,  as  establishing  the  true  connection  between  speculation 
and  action.  During  the  last  three  centuries  science  has  satis- 
factorily exhibited  this  power,  its  conclusive  test,  while  industry 
has,  as  a  natural  result,  popularised  the  conception.  But  the 
most  powerful  minds  dare  not  as  yet  apply  it  in  its  most  im- 
portant sphere,  owing  to  their  not  substituting  in  that  sphere 
laws  for  causes. 

None  the  less  is  it  to  social  and  moral  phenomena  more 
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revolution,  the  twofold  movement  of  destruction  and  reconstruc- 
tion threw  up  successively  the  germs  from  which  immediately 
sprang  the  systematic  conception  of  the  Great  Being. 

This  capital  advance,  marking  as  it  did  the  point  at  which  '"^ij^wtt 
the  intellect  at  length  overtook  the  feeling  of  man,  was  due  JIJJ^Ldb. 
to  the  undesigned  concurrence  of  three  general  propositions,  5**^^?*^ 
enunciated  respectively  by  Pascal,  Leibnitz,  and  Condorcet. 
Although  originating  solely  in  the  scientific  evolution,  the 
first  was  an  adequate  expression  of  the  convergence  of  the 
whole  past  towards  the  present,  as  it  likened  the  developement 
of  the  race  to  that  of  an  individual.  The  second  perfected  the 
inchoate  notion  of  the  progression  which  concerns  man,  by 
making  the  future  depend  on  the  present.  The  two  together 
formed  the  introduction  to  the  third,  the  logical  conclusion 
from  which  is  the  direct  conception  of  Humanity,  for  it  conceives 
of  the  species  as  one  single  people.  The  three  are  the  imme- 
diate precursors  of  the  definitive  systematisation  reserved  for 
me,  the  systematisation  in  which  one  and  the  same  principle 
is  to  serve  as  the  condensed  expression  of  the  feelings,  thoughts, 
and  actions  peculiar  to  Humanity. 

The  Great  Being  is  the  whole  constituted  by  the  beings,  J^SiiS?"  "^ 
past,  future,  and  present,  which  co-operate  willingly  in  perfect- 
ing the  order  of  the  world.  Every  gregarious  animal  race  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  such  co-operation.  But  it  is  only  the 
paramount  race  on  each  planet  that  can  attain  unity  as  a  race, 
for  its  ascent  to  power  necessarily  checks  that  of  the  lower 
animals.  This  justifies,  in  our  systematic  definition  of  the 
composite  being,  our  omitting  its  peculiar  species.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  spontaneity  of  the  co-operation  and  its  external 
end  are  clearly  indispensable  conditions,  if  it  is  to  be  consistent 
and  permanent.  Eliminating,  then,  what  may  be  understood 
without  indistinctness,  we  confine  our  definition  of  the  Great 
Being  to :  the  continuous  whole  formed  by  the  beings  which 
converge.  In  this  condensed  form  I  shall  often  make  implicit 
use  of  the  definition,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  reintegrate  the 
terms  suppressed. 

Starting  from  this  definition,  the  theory  of  the  Great  Being  Theory  of 
resolves  itself  into  (1)  its  constitution,  (2)  its  position,  (3)  its 
destination. 

And  first  for  its  constitution.      The  great  point  is  to  dis-  (d  consu- 
tinguish  between  the  peculiar  constituent  elements,  immediate  Distinction 
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centuries  ago,  but  not  answered.  It  awaits  it«  answer  from 
Humanity,  the  older  Synthesis  having  eWdently  failed. 
^^^^TofTha  ^^  ^®^®  needless  to  dwell  longer  on  these  two  general  pro- 
ooooeption.  perties  of  reality  and  utility,  they  will  come  out  more  and 
more  clearly  as  we  proceed.  Before  proceeding,  however,  to 
the  direct  statement  of  the  theory  of  the  Great  Being,  I  must 
here  pass  in  review,  in  regular  order,  the  germs  of  that  concep- 
tion. It  is  of  importance,  in  the  case  of  this  basic  principle, 
to  bring  out  with  more  than  usual  distinctness  the  filiation  of 
ideas  ;  a  point  always  to  be  attended  to  in  synthetical  concep- 
tions. 

The  fact  of  man's  living  in  society  led,  at  an  early  period, 
Feeling  to  a  rudimentary  conception,  without  any  rational  basis, 
of  Humanity.  Pure  Fetichism  was  unable,  it  is  true,  to  get 
beyond  the  family,  but  within  that  sphere  it  gave  distinct  ex- 
pression to  continuity,  primarily  in  reference  to  the  coming 
generation,  but  extending  it  subsequently  to  the  preceding,  a 
progress  dating  from  the  institution  of  the  Elders.  But  it  was 
more  especially  civic  existence,  in  which  alone  there  could  be 
a  satisfactory  developement  of  the  intellect  and  activity,  which 
originated  the  tendency,  inherent  in  every  human  society,  to 
consider  itself  the  nucleus  of  Humanity.  Polytheism — Conser- 
vative Polytheism — gave  a  direct  encouragement  to  this  aspira- 
tion after  universality  by  the  comprehensiveness  of  its  synthesis. 
The  intellectual  Polytheism  called  out  the  esthetic  and  scientific 
powers  of  man,  an  implicit  foreshadowing  of  the  general  con- 
vergence of  his  efforts.  The  social  Polytheism  awoke  a  sense, 
never  again  to  be  lost,  of  this  convergence  of  the  Race,  by  its 
successful  organisation,  under  the  only  form  then  practically 
admissible,  of  collective  action.  The  last  step  was  taken,  and 
the  course  of  preparation  was  complete,  when  Monotheism 
formed  a  spiritual  union  between  a  number  of  nations  politically 
independent. 

In  spite  of  the  anarchy  of  post-Catholic  times,  this  general 
result  of  the  education  of  mankind  tended  gradually  to  assume 
a  systematic  shape,  in  consequence  of  the  general  adoption  of 
the  only  form  of  intellectual  and  practical  activity  which  is 
susceptible  of  universal  acceptance.  The  utter  collapse  of  the 
theological  and  military  regime  was  really  favomrable  to  this 
tendency,  as  it  evidenced  the  want  of  a  synthesis  based  on 
positive  science  and  peace.     In  the  latest  phase  of  the  Western 
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reyolution,  the  twofold  movement  of  destruction  and  reconstruc- 
tion threw  up  successively  the  germs  from  which  immediately 
sprang  the  systematic  conception  of  the  Great  Being. 

This  capital  advance,  marking  as  it  did  the  point  at  which  I^ii^Sry 
the  intellect  at  length  overtook  the  feeling  of  man,  was  due  gJJS'Sib. 
to  the  undesigned  concurrence  of  three  general  propositions,  5J,^^ 
enunciated  respectively  by  Pascal,  Leibnitz,  and  Condorcet. 
Although  originating  solely  in  the  scientific  evolution,  the 
first  was  an  adequate  expression  of  the  convergence  of  the 
whole  past  towards  the  present,  as  it  likened  the  developement 
of  the  race  to  that  of  an  individual.  The  second  perfected  the 
inchoate  notion  of  the  progression  which  concerns  man,  by 
making  the  future  depend  on  the  present.  The  two  together 
formed  the  introduction  to  the  third,  the  logical  conclusion 
from  which  is  the  direct  conception  of  Humanity,  for  it  conceives 
of  the  species  as  one  single  people.  The  three  are  the  imme- 
diate precursors  of  the  definitive  systematisation  reserved  for 
me,  the  systematisation  in  which  one  and  the  same  principle 
is  to  serve  as  the  condensed  expression  of  the  feelings,  thoughts, 
and  actions  peculiar  to  Humanity. 

The  Great  Being  is  the  whole  constituted  by  the  beings,  g^Jj!^"  ^ 
past,  future,  and  present,  which  co-operate  willingly  in  perfect- 
ing the  order  of  the  world*  Every  gregarious  animal  race  has 
a  natural  tendency  to  such  co-operation.  But  it  is  only  the 
paramoimt  race  on  each  planet  that  can  attain  unity  as  a  race, 
for  its  ascent  to  power  necessarily  checks  that  of  the  lower 
animals.  This  justifies,  in  our  systematic  definition  of  the 
composite  being,  our  omitting  its  peculiar  species.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  spontaneity  of  the  co-operation  and  its  external 
end  are  clearly  indispensable  conditions,  if  it  is  to  be  consistent 
and  permanent.  Eliminating,  then,  what  may  be  understood 
without  indistinctness,  we  confine  our  definition  of  the  Great 
Being  to :  the  contim/uous  whole  formed  by  the  bemga  which 
converge.  In  this  condensed  form  I  shall  often  make  implicit 
use  of  the  definition,  leaving  it  to  the  reader  to  reintegrate  the 
terms  suppressed. 

Starting  from  this  defijiition,  the  theory  of  the  Great  Being  Theory  of 
resolves  itself  into  (I)  its  constitution,  (2)  its  position,  (3)  its     "      ^" 
destination. 

And  first  for  its  constitution.     The  great  point  is  to  dis-  (d  oonsti. 
tiDguish  between  the  peculiar  constituent  elements,  immediate  Distinction 
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between  01  mediate,  of  the  supreme  organism,  and  the  agents  or  repre- 
Andftffento.  sentatives  it  requires.  Every  being  must  be  composed  of  parts 
similar  to  itself,  so  Humanity  is  divisible  primarily  into  States, 
then  into  Families,  never  into  individuals. 
Thoeiftncnte  Our  racc  was  educated  under  a  synthesis  at  once  egoistic 
to  the  whole,  and  absoluto,  succeeded  by  a  period  of  anarchy.  Hence  its 
ity.  lack  of  conceptions  and  formulas  adequate  to  express  a  reality 

which  has  slowly  dawned  upon  us.  The  conseijuence  is  a 
proneness  to  look  on  the  parts  as  more  important  than  the 
whole,  though  the  whole  alone,  and  not  the  parts,  admits  of 
completeness  and  permanence.  The  true  Synthesis  will  modify 
this  frame  of  mind  and  enable  us  to  overcome  our  earlier 
habits,  so  that  the  opposite  tendency,  as  alone  consistent  with 
the  Positive  spirit,  will  become  natural  to  us.  Familiar  as  we 
shall  then  be  with  the  idea  of  Humanity,  in  this  new  state  of 
regenerated  mental  power  we  shall  constantly  refer  to  that 
idea  the  subordinate  ideas  of  People  and  even  of  Family,  in 
obedience  to  the  principle  of  passing  from  the  more  definite  to 
the  less  definite  conception.  Even  now  it  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  tliis,  as  it  is  the  course  we  spontaneously  adopt  in  the 
case  of  the  animals  :  we  refer  them  to  the  human  type,  at  least 
in  regard  to  their  principal  attributes.  By  a  like  process  in 
the  case  of  our  own  species,  we  judge  each  family  by  the 
standard  of  the  people  of  which  it  is  a  part.  That  we  do  not 
adopt  this  course  with  nations  is  owing  solely  to  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  adequately  realise  the  highest  form  of  human 
existence. 
Hnmansty  That  highest  form  is  in  fact  the  only  one  of  which  we  can 

indistinct      foHU  a  couceptiou,  free  at  once  from  indistinctness  and  arbi- 
truy.  trariness.     All  partial  associations,  on  however  vast  a  scale,  are 

but  parts,  and  parts  inseparable,  save  by  a  process  of  abstraction, 
from  the  whole  race.  The  limits  which  seem  natural  to  the 
several  nations,  or  even  families,  ai'e  but  the  expression  of  those 
relations  which  have  hitherto  excited  attention.  But  if  we 
take  into  account  all  their  real  relations,  direct  and  indirect, 
we  see  that  the  distinctions  between  them  have  no  real  foun- 
dation in  nature.  At  any  rate  we  may  assert  confidently  that 
the  contact  between  the  nations  has  become  so  extended  at  the 
present  time,  that  no  one  is  really  separable  from  the  others. 
If  it  seem  capable  of  separate  existence,  it  is  to  the  detriment 
of  its  true  attributes,  moral,  intellectual,  and  even  physical,  all 
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of  which,  in  their  diflferent  degrees,  are  affected  by  the  con- 
tinuous reaction  of  the  whole  upon  its  parts.  The  remark  is 
still  more  applicable  to  families  ;  each  family  is,  to  begin  with, 
inseparable  from  the  people  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  race  alone,  then,  admits  of  a  clear  and  precise  defini- 
tion ;  the  subordinate  associations  prepare  that  definition  by 
their  mutual  relations  and  by  familiarising  us  with  those  rela- 
tions.   Each  of  them  has  been  the  nucleus,  actual  or  virtual,  of 
Humanity,  and  will  never  lose  its  value  as  an  aid  to  its  less 
srstematic  conception.     The  two   essential  attributes  of  all 
social  existence,  solidarity  and  continuity,  are  necessarily  attri- 
butes of  the  lower  forms  of  that  existence;  we  meet  them  there, 
not,  it  is  true,  as  perfectly  developed,  but  more  within  our  grasp. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  Family  and  the  Country  will  always  be,  to 
the  intellect  no  less  than  to  the  heart,  indispensable  introduc- 
tions to  Humanity.     But  in  systematic  education,  in  default  of 
which  the  process  is  incomplete,  we  must  henceforth  invert  the 
order ;  now  that  we  have  reached  the  full  conception  of  the  Great 
Being,  we  may  spread  it  even  to  our  children,  without  retracing 
the  series  of  unaystematised  efforts  originally  required  for  its 
elaboration.     The  essential  point  is  to  use  more  skilfully  the 
power  inherent  in  feeling  to  outstrip  the  generalising  of  the 
intellect,  a  result  ensured  in  the  Positive  system  of  education 
by  placing  it  throughout  under  the  proper  natural  control  of 
the  sex  in  which  feeling  is  predominant. 

The  conclusion  we  have  reached  is  this :  we  definitively  PjPJJ*^ 
look  on  the  Family  and  the  State  as  each  in  due  order  an  intro- 
duction to  Humanity ;  we  do  not  consider  this  indivisible  being 
as  composed  of  elements  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  The 
•philosophical  conception  once  sufficiently  accepted,  the  priest- 
hood will  abandon  any  formal  definition.  It  is  needed  now  as 
against  the  extraordinary  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  any 
movement  in  a  synthetical  direction  by  the  anarchical  spirit  of 
analysis  which  prevails. 

Further  we  must  not  forget  that  the  hiefhest   existence,  Humanity 

"  *^,  Bubj«^t  to 

equally  with  the  lower  forms  of  vitality,  is  subject  to  the  two  thouwof 
laws  of  growth  and  improvement,  these  phases  being  more  theiawof 
marked  in  the  more  complex  organism.     Hence  a  new  obstacle  ment.  it 

m  f,  ,  ,  must  there- 

to our  grasping  the  idea  of  a  bemg  of  so  pre-eminently  relative  fon  be  adnit 

a  character,  so  long  as  we  are  under  the  sway  of  habits  formed  |*^J*^^ 

under  the  absolute  Synthesis.     They  lead  us  to  forget  that 

d 
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every  living  being  must  be  judged  by  its  adult  state,  whilst  in 
the  case  of  Humanity  we  have  as  yet  before  us  only  its  child- 
hood and  its  adolescence.  This  explains  why  it  is  that  the  idea 
of  the  Great  Being  could  not  effectually  assert  itself  previously ; 
it  marks  the  opening  of  our  mature  existence ;  it  is  an  evi- 
dence that  its  preparatory  stages  are  past.  But  henceforth,  in 
the  light  of  that  conception  we  can  appreciate  the  Normal  state 
by  the  conjoint  aid  of  the  previous  periods,  sufficiently  to  ensure 
a  truly  rational,  as  opposed  to  an  essentially  empirical  develope- 
ment. 
Theminte.  The  peculiar  difficulties  attendant  on  its  acceptance  once 

t€rBofHu-  ^  ^  ^ 

nu^nity.  fairly  overcome,  the  hardest  point  remaining  in  the  theory  of 
the  Great  Being  is  the  right  estimate  of  individuals  as  its 
ministers.  An  uninterrupted  service  on  their  part,  either  as 
agents  or  even  as  representatives,  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
collective  existence  in  any  form.  No  association  could  act,  or 
make  itself  felt,  except  through  individuals.  As  this  is  clear 
for  the  Family  and  the  Country  ;  a  fortiori  must  it  hold  good 
of  Humanity.  In  this  condition  we  find  the  primary  source  of 
the  attributes  and  the  difficulties  which  alike  inhere  in  the 
very  idea  of  a  composite  existence. 
The  problem  To  Combine,  and  that  persistently,  concert  with  indepen- 
oombine        dcucc  is  the  Capital  problem  of  society,  a  problem  which  reli- 

concert  with  .  . 

indepen-  gion  alouc  cau  solvc,  by  love  primarily,  then  by  faith  as  the 
basis  of  love.  The  superiority  of  Humanity  lies  mainly  in 
this :  that  it«  immediate  instruments  are  beings  in  nature  similar 
to  itself,  though  at  a  lower  stage  of  developement,  and  appa- 
rently capable  of  standing  alone.  On  the  other  hand,  as  such, 
they  tend  to  separate,  losing  sight,  in  an  exaggerated  sense  of 
their  own  importance,  of  the  absolute  dependence  of  the  parts 
on  the  whole.  The  danger  exists  in  the  best  constituted  society; 
in  periods  of  anarchy  it  takes  such  proportions  as  at  the  present 
time  to  be  the  main  hindrance  to  the  advent  of  the  Great 
Being.  And  yet  the  danger  to  society  would  be  equally  great 
if  concert  could  ever  succeed  in  stifling  independence.  Dis- 
tinctness then,  no  less  than  convergence  of  effort,  being  an 
essential  condition  of  human  co-operation,  the  great  problem 
ultimately  comes  to  this,  how  to  reconcile  Order  and  Progress, 
universally  held  by  Antiquity  to  be  incompatible.  Of  the  two 
dangers,  however,  the  greater  is,  it  must  be  allowed,  the  excess  of 


denoe. 
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independence;  with  few  and  transient  esceptione  that  from 
excess  of  concert  is  less  urgent. 

It  follows  from  this  discussion  of  the  question  that  the  exis-  ^f!^^ 
tence  of  the  Crreat  Being  requires,  as.  its  necessary  basis,  that  t^^^ 
the  actual  geueration  be  in  permanent  dependence  on  the  two  man.  con- 
subjective  portions  of  Humanity,  its  past  and  its  future  genera-  """''*■ 
tions.      In  the  past  we  have  the  source,  in  the  future  the  aim, 
of  the  active  service  rendered  by  the  present.     Man  always 
labours  for  posterity,  impelled   thereto  by  the  labour  of  his 
ancestors,  who  have  handed  down  to  him  the  materials  with 
which,  the  processes  by  which,  he  works.     It   is  his  higbcBt 
privilege  that  the  individual  can  perpetuate  himself  indirectly 
in  a  subjective  state,  if  whilst  actually  living  his  course  has 
left  worthy  results.     Thus,  even  from  the  very  earliest  begin- 
ning, arose  the  idea  of  Continuity  properly  so  called,  an  idea 
more  really  characteristic  of  man  than  mere  Solidarity.     Con- 
tinuity implies  that  our  successors  continue  our  service  as  we 
continued  that  of  our  predecessors. 

The  Family  by  its  very  constitution  manifests  this  primary  cmdnojty 
attribute  of  every  composite  existence,  the  children  represent-  Psmuj, 
ing  tbe  future,  the  elders  the  past,  both  in  immediate  depend- 
ence on  the  members  in  full  vigour.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
chief  historical  period,  tbe  century,  equivalent  to  the  length  of 
human  life  in  the  normal  state,  is  subdivided  into  three  gene- 
lations,  the  object  being,  that  the  active  portion  of  any  society 
may  be  in  close  connection  with  the  two  which  can  understand 
it,  a  conception  which  had  dawned  on  the  old  friend  mentioned 
in  the  general  preface  of  the  work. 

To  simplify  this  dependence  and  give  greater  precision  to  cmiUnaiqr 
tbe  notion,  we  should  now  suppress  the  second  subjective  element,  tut  r»t  ud 
tbe  element  of  the  future,  which  indicates  the  end  of  human 
co-operation,  but  does  not  affect  the  question  of  its  origin,  or 
itfl  exercise.  Reduced  to  this  dual  form,  the  sphere  of  con- 
tinuity is  tbe  connection  between  the  representatives  and  the 
agents  of  Humanity.  The  dead  are  her  representatives,  the 
living  her  agents;  since  the  dead  stand  pre-eminent  in  dignity, 
the  living  are  superior  in  efficiency. 

Tbe   direct   service   of  tbe   Great  Being  is  the  exclusive  TbeDowi. 
appanage  of  our  objective  life ;  but  the  excellence  of  Humanity  ti«e  Hut- 
can  only  be  worthily  shown  by  its  subjective  and  eternal  exis- 
tence.    Oui  nature  needs  to  be  purified  by  death  for  its  higher 
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attributes  to  be  seen ;  they  stand  out  then  clear  of  the  grosser 
accompaniments  which  previously  obscured  them.  In  death 
alone  can  we  attain  the  sublime  transformation  towards  which 
our  animal  nature  tends.  The  cerebral  life,  in  constant  de- 
pendence on  our  organic  life,  seems  ordinarily  to  have  no  other 
function  than  to  strengthen  and  perfect  this  last.  And  yet  the 
higher  parts  of  man's  nature,  his  affections,  thoughts,  and  even 
actions,  all  have  a  relative  function,  all  look  to  the  collective 
organism  and  reject  a  mere  individual  purpose,  in  proportion  as 
the  animal  life  attains  fuller  developement.  Social  life  ad- 
vances in  the  same  direction  towards  that  state  in  which  the 
body  becomes  simply  the  support  of  the  brain,  whilst  the 
direct  action  of  the  brain  becomes  the  characteristic  of  our  nature. 
The  change  indicated  is  not,  however,  fully  realised  till  we 
reach  the  subjective  life,  which  at  once,  by  virtue  of  such  a 
power,  becomes  our  ideal  in  the  objective. 

In  two  senses,  then,  the  living  are  brought  more, and  more 
BiSSrillrity  uiicler  the  patronage  of  the  dead,  the  dead  being  at  once  their 
jwSreu^  protectors  and  types.  The  dead  alone  can  represent  Humanity; 
they  collectively  really  constitute  Humanity  ;  the  living,  bom 
her  children,  as  a  rule  become  her  servants,  unless  they  de- 
generate into  mere  parasites.  Granting  it  possible  to  form  a 
judgment  of  the  objective  life  during  its  coiurse,  it  seldom  is  so 
fruitful  in  results  as  to  secure  its  main  achievement  from  being 
obscured  by  subsequent  degeneration.  Till  it  be  ended,  even 
in  the  best  men,  the  true  attributes  of  our  nature  cannot  fully 
assert  themselves ;  we  have  to  make  constant  allowance  for  the 
defects  due  to  the  necessities  of  our  physical  constitution.  The 
true  sphere  of  the  soul's  superiority  is  the  subjective  life ;  that, 
apart  from  exceptional  cases  of  reprobation,  belongs  exclusively 
to  such  of  its  functions  as  are  assimilable  by  others,  the  purely 
personal  elements  no  longer  interfering. 
NecMrity  of  No  amouut  of  Superiority,  however,  can  call  the  subjective 

life.  life   mto   existence,  or  give   it   permanence;   for   this   it   is 

dependent  on  the  objective.  The  living,  it  is  true,  are  subject 
to  the  sway  of  the  dead,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dead  cannot 
exercise  their  power  save  through  the  medium  of  the  living, 
though  it  is  not  open  to  the  latter  to  refuse  their  co-operation 
even  when  rebelling  against  the  inevitable  yoke.  The  objective 
life  is  direct  and  complete,  its  chief  characteristic  is  will ;  the 
subjective  passes  under  the  empire  of  fate.     The  function  of 
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the  dead  18  to  fonn  the  immoveable  foundation,  that  of  the  living 
to  introduce  the  secondary  modifications  of  man's  destiny.  The 
direct  service  of  Humanity,  then,  has  its  source  in  the  will,  the 
condensed  expression  of  all  our  brain  action  ;  for  the  will,  in  its 
proper  sense,  combines  the  impulse  given  by  the  heart  with  the 
light  derived  from  the  intellect  and  the  guidance  furnished  by 
the  character.  And  the  will  has  a  natural  safeguard  against 
caprice,  in  that  its  efficiency  depends  on  the  maintenance  of  the 
subordination  of  the  living  to  the  dead.  Emancipated  from 
this  control  the  will  loses  its  power  for  good,  and  becomes  a 
mere  soiurce  of  disturbance. 

Our  conception  of  the  constitution  of  the  Great  Being  re-  incorpora- 
mains  defective  unless  we  associate  with  man  all  the  animal  animaisinta 
races  which  are  capable  of  adopting  the  common  motto  of  all 
the  higher  natures :  Idve  for  Others,  Without  the  animals,  the 
Positive  Synthesis  could  but  imperfectly  form  the  permanent 
alliance  of  all  voluntary  agents  to  modify  the  external  conditions 
of  our  life  so  far  as  they  are  modifiable.  Since  the  close  of  the 
fetichist  period  there  has  been  a  growing  inability  on  the  'part 
of  the  provisional  religion  to  sanction  this  coalition,  though  its 
^rtility  has  been  constantly  on  tlie  increase.  It  was  reserved 
for  Positivism  to  organize  it  by  recognizing  as  integral  portions 
of  the  Great  Being  the  animals  which  voluntarily  aid  man, 
whilst  eliminating  its  unworthy  parasites  in  human  form.  The 
^rvice  rendered  by  the  animals  is,  it  is  true,  indirect,  for  it  is 

• 

^^  two  senses  individual,  there  entering  into  it  no  consciousness 

^f  a  aocial  function ;  yet  as  voluntary,  we  are  justified  in  our 

'^cognition  of  it. 

The  constitution  of  the  Great  Being  sufficiently  explained,  m  sitna- 

^ke  next  step  in  elaborating  its  theory  is  to  examine  its  situation,  nwnity. 

3nd  subsequently  its  destination.     The  first  of  the  three  points 

*a8  the  hardest,  so  that  I  may  be  briefer  in  my  treatment  of 

the  two  others. 

It  is  a  strict  consequence  of  the  reality  of  its  existence  that  Hnmanity 
flnmanity  is  more  dependent,  as  more  complex,  than  any  other  dependent 
being.     Freed,  so  far  as  the  subjective  condition  is  concerned,  SSm  order. 
from  the  laws  of  the  outer  world,  her  never-ceasing  subjection 
to  the   laws  of  the   social  or  moral  world  is   but   the   more 
diftinctly  seen.     Although  this  subjection,  owing  to  its  higher 
degree  of  complication,  could  not  be  understood  till  last,  it  was 
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felt  before  any  other,  more  particularly  in  reference  to  the 
moral  laws. 

But  Humanity,  whilst  bound  by  laws  of  her  own,  submits, 
for  she  has  an  objective  basis,  to  the  laws  of  our  bodily  existence, 
the  laws  that  is  of  vitality ;  nay,  further,  she  submits  to  the 
laws  of  the  outer  world,  the  laws  of  that  material  order  in  the 
midst  of  which  man  lives  and  works. 

The  laws  of  vitality  make  themselves  constantly  felt  in  those 
conditions  of  organic  life  on  which  ultimately  depend  the  extent 
and  the  exercise  of  all  our  faculties,  during  life  in  the  first 
place,  and  consequently  after  death.  Nay,  more,  the  Great 
Being  can  never  escape  the  sad  fate  which  often  deprives  it 
through  some  flaw  in  these  conditions  of  its  best  servants,  their 
highest  powers  yet  unexerted.  As  for  the  laws  of  the  outer 
world,  it  is  equally  impossible  not  to  recognise  their  power,  for 
though  less  direct,  it  is  more  beyond  our  intervention. 

As  the  economy  of  things,  then,  is  such  that  increase  of 
dignity  implies  increase  of  dependence,  the  peculiar  eminence 
of  the  Great  Being  subjects  it  to  all  the  necessary  conditions  of 
existence  without  exception.  Still  less  independent  are  its 
servants,  indulge  what  anarchical  illusions  they  may  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  will,  wliich  is  the  distinct  feature  of  our 
objective  life.  For  with  it  they  are  subject  to  the  external 
conditions,  whether  inorganic  or  vital,  as  they  are  to  the  statical 
and  dynamical  laws  of  the  collective  existence.  But,  besides, 
they  are  always  subject  to  the  action  of  the  body  upon  the 
brain,  an  influence  we  need  not  take  into  account  in  the  social 
economy,  neutralized  as  it  there  is  by  individual  differences,  but 
which  cannot  but  deeply  affect  the  economy  of  the  individual. 
Without  any  break,  then,  the  empire  of  will  is  subordinate  to 
that  of  necessity. 

Accept  it  in  a  right  spirit,  and  in  this  very  dependence  lies 
the  chief  source  of  our  true  greatness.  I  have  shown  in  the 
last  volume,  that  the  attribute  of  omnipotence  introduces  a 
radical  contradiction  into  the  idea  of  God,  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  reconciling  omnipotence  with  wisdom  and  goodness. 
Compare  the  two  cases  and  we  see  more  distinctly  the  logical 
connection  between  the  dignity  and  the  dependence  of  the  true 
Great  Being.  The  condition  of  unity  for  man  is  complete 
submission  ;  without  it,  as  I  have  shown  over  and  over  again, 
his  feelings  would  be  ill- regulated,  his  thoughts  incoherent,  his 
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actionB  a  mere  source  of  disorder.     We  may  regret  that  the 

order  of  things  is  not  more  within  man's  power  to  alter.     But 

true  wisdom  forbids  our  wishing  it  to  be  in  any  part  open  to 

indefinite  modification.     As  we  advance,  so  far  from  shrinking 

from  this  inevitable  yoke,  we  extend  its  range  by  paying  to 

human  institutions  the  obedience  we  cannot  refuse  to  the  laws 

of  nature. 

These  considerations  lead  me  to  the  concluding  part  of  the  (iii)  D«ti. 
theory  of  the-Great  Being,  the  examination  of  the  destination  uumanity. 
which  its  situation  assigns  it.     That  destination  is,  in  truth,  to 
give  fiill  eflFect  to  the  action  of  will,  in  modifying,  so  far  as  they 
are  modifiable,  the  conditions  to  which  it  is  necessarily  subject. 
Even  when  beyond  its  power  to  modify,  they  call  for  constant 
exertion   on   its   part — intellectual   and  active   exertion — the 
better  to  accommodate  itself  to  them.     Its  main  task,  liowever, 
is  the  effecting  the  modifications  within  the  scope  of  human' 
will,  which  the  secondary  arrangements  of  the  world  around  us 
always  admit,  with  the  exception  of  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens.     Our  power  in  this  respect  increases  as  the  phenomena 
become  more  complex  and  higher,  a  compensation,  though  an 
imperfect  compensation,  for  the  disadvantages  attendant  on  the 
increase  of  dependence. 

On  this  view,  the  action  of  the  Great  Being  has  for  its  main  rrorcr 
object  the  perfecting  the  order  of  man's  world,  for  the  indi-  !lIVi?!if  Sje 
vidual  as  well  as  for  society.     Hence  it  is  that  human  institu-  okIc?" 
lions  are  so  mixed  up  with  the  laws  of  nature,  that  by  a  grave 
mistake  the  dominion  of  the  one  is  often  confounded  with  that 
of  the  other  two  provinces.     Now,  the  rules  of  man's  creation 
depend  for  their  value  entirely  on  their  having  as  their  sub- 
stratum natural  arrangements,  the  legitimate  sway  of  which  it 
is  their  function  to  increase. 

Such    a  destination   is  peculiarly   that   of  the   future   of  ThiRmost 
Humanity,  her  systematic  existence.     Yet  so  appropriate  is  it  thTV-iTtuJp." 
to  the  Great  Being,  that  even  in  the  past,  its  age  of  empirical  tL  IS.* 
effort,  with  admiration  we  see  how  largely  it  achieved  it.     Its 
instinct  led  it  to  create :  first,  the  Gods  of  antiquity,  then  the  one 
God  their  heir,  as  the  respective  guides  of  the  second  period  of 
it*  childhood  and  its  youth.     The  praises  offered  in  all  sincerity 
to  these  subjective  guardians  are  so  many   acts   of  indirect 
homage  to  the  instinctive  wisdom  of  Humanity.     In  substi- 
tuting rational  for  empirical  grounds,  the  Positive  religion  will 
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give  a  new  being  to  this  gratitude,  and  a  thorough  sanction, 
for  that  obligation  rests  upon  it  to  see  that  no  one  of  the  states 
through  which  the  Great  Being  has  passed  lacks  its  due  appre- 
ciation. In  its  full  maturity,  its  direct  and  deliberate  care  for 
its  true  servants  will  be  the  object  of  just  admiration.  This 
liabitual  attitude  of  our  minds  will  naturuUy  deepen  the 
respect  deserved  by  its  indirect  and  instinctive  efforts  to 
raise  itself,  in  its  earlier  life,  when  the  agents  it  had  at  its 
disposal  were  invariably  blind,  and  often  intractable. 

Such  is  the  theory  which  forms  the  foundation  of  our 
construction.  Sketched  with  sufficient  precision  at  the  outset 
of  this  work,  in  the  subsequent  volumes  it  was  supported  by 
statical,  and  completed  by  dynamical  considerations,  so  as  to 
demand  in  the  present  place  notliing  more  than  a  definitive 
systematisation.  It  forms  a  general  basis,  from  which  we  must 
now  proceed  to  explain  the  whole  system  of  the  true  religion, 
and  with  it  the  life  which  that  religion  is  to  regulate.  The 
full  success,  however,  of  this  twofold  picture  depends  on  this 
condition  :  that  it  present  two  views  in  succession,  the  first 
abstract,  dealing  with  human  nature  in  each  of  its  leading 
aspects ;  the  second  concrete,  dealing  with  the  actual  combina- 
tions of  those  aspects  in  their  most  important  forms. 

First,  however,  the  power  for  synthesis  inherent  in  the  pre- 
ceding theory,  must  be  distinctly  drawn  out. 

Its  value  in  this  respect  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the 
Great  Being  offers,  by  its  very  constitution,  the  best  type 
of  unity ;  its  composite  nature  precluding  divergence,  giving 
full  scope  to  convergence.  The  offspring  of  the  cooperation  of 
the  race  stimulates  and  invigorates  cooperation  as  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  idea.  In  constant  submission  to  the  primary  order, 
it  condenses  and  consecrates,  even  whilst  modifying,  that  order. 
Endowed  with  equal  power  to  regulate  and  to  unite,  its  empire 
is  the  source  of  unity  in  its  true  servants,  for  it  impels  them  to 
identify  themselves  with  the  highest  existence.  Our  personal 
instincts,  concentrated  in  the  will  peculiar  to  our  objective  life, 
find  in  Humanity  a  guide  free  from  all  capricious  tendencies, 
and  the  more  so  as  all  the  impulses  derived  from  it  are  in  natural 
accordance  with  intelligible  laws. 

The  true  providence  of  man  has  not  yet  been  reduced  to 
system,  yet  we  can  even  now  adequately  understand  what  it 
will  be,  morally,  intellectually,  and  materially.     Besides,  the 
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measure  of  its   efficiency   may  be  taken  by  looking;  to   the 
sum  of  the  results  attained  during  the  minority  of  the  Great 
Being.    Superior  even  then  to  all  real  existences,  it  appears 
originally  placed  in   a  circle  without  issue,  needing,  that  is,  a 
competent  guide,  and  unable  to  find  one  outside  of  itself.     But 
by  its  iDstinctive  wisdom  it  overcame  this  great  difficulty  by 
a  spontaneous  impulse,  creating  imaginary  guides  and  endowing 
them  one  after  the  other  with  the  attributes  adapted  to  their 
provisional  function.     Victorious  in  this  trial,  the  being  which 
is  destined  to  regulate  everything  even  then  proved  its  ability 
to  give  regularity  to  its  own  existence,  so  far  as  its  age  and 
situation  allowed.     So  admirable  an  empirical  result  contains 
the  promise,  for  the  near  future,  of  the  great  results  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  wisdom  of  Humanity  when  systematised, — when 
she  has  reached  the  stage  of  developement  at  which  she  can 
^e  on  herself  the  guidance  of  her  various  servants,  using  to 
that  end  all  the  means  accumulated  during  her  past  life.     Such 
^  the  primary  source  whence  the  theory  derives  a  religious 
<jfficacy,  which  in  the  rest  of  this  chapter  will  appear  under  its 
more  general,  in  the  rest  of  the  volume  under  its  more  special, 
aspects. 

Prenously,  however,  to  entering  on  this  exposition  we  have  Relations  of 
to  define  the  normal  relations  of  the  Positive  religion  with  the  reU/i"  J* 
two  capital  modes  of  the  provisional  synthesis.     The  relations  andXbcSo- 
^e  these  :  we  connect  directly  Positivism  with  Fetichism,  not 
deluding  astrolatrical   Fetichism ;  we   eliminate  Theologism, 
nionotheistic  Theologism  more  especially. 

It  follows  from  the  several  explanations  which  had  their  ThAoiofdmn 
place  in  the  last  volume,  that  the  function  of  Theology  was  LiScSvidu. 
P^ely  to  prepare  the  way  for  Positivism  in  the  spontaneous 
^^olution  of  the  race,  that  it  can  be  no  element  ultimately  of 
the  normal  state,  as  the  two  syntheses  are  incompatible.  Nay, 
^  ^ent  further,  and  showed  that  its  aid  was  ceasing  to  be  avail- 
*hle  henceforward  wherever  an  individual  or  a  nation  could  be 
*^l>mitted  to  wise  direction.  Of  the  two  modes  of  causation 
^^der  the  provisional  synthesis,  it  is  the  second  or  theological 
^kich,  by  its  introduction  of  imaginary  powers,  becomes  unsus- 
^tible  of  any  modifications  of  the  absolute  tendencies  of  that 
*y^4edg.  Then  too  becomes  preponderant  its  tendency  to 
*8^i«m,  for  its  Gods  step  between  man  and  Humanity,  binding 
^  him  a  yoke  he  cannot  shake  off,  a  service  at  all  times 
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inherently  of  a  personal  character.  Though  created  in  order  to 
extend  the  principle  of  causation  to  the  world  of  man,  they 
preclude  any  social  conception  from  their  incapacity  to  emhody 
even  tlie  idea  of  solidarity,  much  more  that  of  continuity.  On 
the  contrary,  social  life  is  the  chosen  sphere  of  the  relative 
religion,  and  therefore  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  a  purely 
personal  religion,  which  owed  its  great  social  utility,  in  all 
essential  points,  to  the  wisdom  of  its  priesthood  for  the  time  being 
— the  priesthood  of  Theocracy  and  the  priesthood  of  Catho- 
licism. Still,  in  the  most  distant  future,  the  servants  of  the 
Great  Being  will  lionour,  with  just  honour,  the  guardians  it 
created  to  protect  its  minority. 

Far  different  is  the  relation  of  the  final  synthesis  to  the 
primeval  system  of  causation.  I  have  already  represented 
Fetichism  as  susceptible  of  an  immediate  connection  with  Posi- 
tivism, with  no  theological  interlude.  Nay,  I  have  stated  that 
the  combination  was  coming  to  be  indispensable  for  the  attain- 
ment of  our  definitive  unity.  The  time  is  come  for  explaining 
the  nature  of  their  accord. 

As  an  intellectual  question,  the  primary  object  of  this  ulti- 
mate fusion  is  to  fill,  as  far  as  possible,  the  unavoidable  gaps  left 
by  the  Positive  spirit  in  its  empirical  no  less  than  in  its  sys- 
tematic stage.     It  is  essentially  to  the  abstract  coordination  of 
our  conceptions  that  laws  properly  apply;  they  almost  invariably 
fail  to  express  adequately  the  concrete  facts,  even  though  we 
use  inductions  of  practice  to  supplement  the   deductions  of 
theory.     In  such  cases  we  must  have  recourse  to  causes,  as  in 
the  beginning  of  things,  as  a  provisional  colligation  of  facts, 
bringing  Fetichism  to  the  support  of  Positivism.     Not  under 
the  illusion  that  such  accessory  explanation  corresponds  to  any 
reality,  we   avail   ourselves   of  it   to  facilitate   our  necessary 
speculations ;  we  are  justified  in  acting  on  an  instinctive  tendency 
of  our  nature,  which  may  always  be  reconciled  with  a  tnie 
rational  method.     A  real  connection  once  formed,  we   throw 
aside  the  temporary  support  we  gained,  for  contemplation  and 
even  meditation,  by  the  fiction  of  an  active  will. 

The  value  of  such  a  provisional  hypothesis  is  still  better 
seen  from  the  point  of  view  of  art,  for  esthetically.  Positivism 
differs  from  Fetichism  only  in  that  it  pays  its  homage  to  results, 
Fetichism  to  materials.  They  find  a  point  of  accord  naturally, 
in  man's  disposition  to  reverence  in  each  substance  or  phenome- 
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non  the  varioos  uses  to  which  it  may  be  put  by  the  Great  Being 

in  its  wisdom.     Hence  Positivism  will  offer  a  worthy  field  for 

the  display  of  the  poetical  capacity  of  Fetichism,  a  capacity  which 

could  not  pass  the  rudimentary  stage  during  the  infancy  of  the 

lace. 

Lastly,  from  the  moral  point  of  view,  the  combination  of  Morally, 
the  two  Syntheses  is  at  once  easy  and  fruitful  in  results.   Fetich- 
ism,  as  loving  all   things  and  reverencing  all  things,   will 
always  be  adapted  largely  to  aid  Positivism  in  its  grand  func- 
tion of  fostering  tenderness,  and  giving  cohesion  to  submission. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  the  final  religion  we  connect  directly  the  The  two  e 
maturity  of  the  Great  Being  with  its  infancy.     Thus  it  is  that  S^S,SE 
we  reconcile,  as  far  as  possible,  real  laws  with  imaginary  wills,  "*™**^"^ 
«)  that  they  supply  each  others'  wants -in  all  respects.     Limited 
by  its  nature  to  the  external  world,  Fetichism,  unlike  Theology, 
never  claimed  to  represent  the  world  of  man,  reserved  for  Posi- 
tivism to  grasp  and  to  regulate.     Fetichism  traced  the  founda- 
tion of  man's  true  wisdom,  in  practice  and  in  theory,  by  its 
I        institution  of  fatalism.     That  it  made  it  absolute  was  simply 
due  to  its  ignorance  of  modifications,  a  true  view  of  which  was 
left  for  Positivism.     The  primeval  synthesis  and  the  definitive 
religion  rest  on  one  and  the  same  fundamental  principle,  a 
principle  adopted  by  the  instinct  of  the  race  and  then  by  its 
reason ;  they  agree,  that  is,  in  proclaiming  the  constant  pre- 
dominance of  feeling  over  thought  and  action.     Such  being 
their  natural  affinities,  the  two  extreme  ages  of  Humanity  de- 
sired the  definitive  consecration  given  by  their  both  sharing 
in  the  formation  of  its  true  unit  v.     Their  fusion  with  a  view  to 

w 

complete   that   formation   I  have  just  explained — without  it 

the  true  religion  could  not  satisfactorily  connect  our  future  in 

all  its  stages  with  our  remotest  past — a  past  which  invariably 

recurs  in  the  spontaneous  evolution  of  each  servant  of  Humanity. 

It  might  seem,  however,  that  we  are  inconsistent  in  thus  Noinoon. 
incorporating  Fetichism  with  Positivism  and  excluding  Theo-  excSdfng^ 
logism,  springing  as  it  does  from  the  one,  tending  to  the  other.      ^ 
But  there  is  no  real  inconsistency,  since  the  two  extremes  admit 
of  direct  contact,  and  will  frequently  be  brought  into  such  con- 
tact, especially  in  individuals.     The  only  ground  for  the  final 
acceptance   of  Fetichism   is   its  perfect   spontaneity.      When 
admitted  it  ceases  to  have  any  connection  with  Theologism, 
which  never  can  accept  the  position  of  inferior  as  regards  Posi- 
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tivism.  In  the  combination  Fetichism,  in  accordance  with  its 
nature,  still  confines  itself  to  the  external  world,  and  no  longer 
strays  in  the  direction  of  man's  world.  There  is  this  change, 
however :  its  domain  was  of  old  purely  concrete,  it  is  now  in  the 
main  abstract,  its  application,  both  in  affection  and  action,  will 
concern  Phenomena  rather  tlian  substance,  but  without  ever 
separating  the  two. 

Its  deliciency  thus  naturally  and  regularly  supplied,  the 
Positive  doctrine  is  able,  without  further  preliminary,  defini- 
tively to  organise  human  unity,  the  unity  of  which  I  proceed 
to  give  the  general  characteristics,  by  a  description  at  once  of 
the  Positive  religion  and  life.  That  I  can  describe  them  thus 
simultaneously,  first  from  the  abstract,  then  from  the  concrete 
point  of  view,  is  in  itself  an  indication  of  the  full  completeness 
of  that  unity.  For  hitherto  such  a  conjoint  presentation  has 
been  impossible,  from  the  want  of  sufficient  agreement  between 
theory  and  practice. 

It  is  the  best  note  of  true  Positivity, — the  harmony, 
systematic  but  also  spontaneous,  which  it  introduces  as  a  per- 
manent link  between  the  various  aspects  of  our  personal  and 
social  life.  Ever  bent  on  the  preservation  and  amelioration  of 
the  Great  Being,  the  affections,  tlioughts,  and  actions  of  man, 
ai-e,  when  so  harmonised,  brought  as  far  as  possible  under  con- 
trol and  into  concert. 

The  composite  nature  of  Humanity  involves  its  having  as 
its  principle,  love,  the  sole  source  of  voluntary  cooperation. 
The  constant  supremacy  of  feeling  over  thought  and  action 
thus  becomes  the  fimdamental  law  of  the  human  consensus. 
Love,  as  the  principle  of  synthesis,  had  been  instinctively  recog- 
nised by  Fetichism,  and  deliberately  sanctioned  by  Theocracy. 
But  apart  from  their  inadequate  estimate  of  the  benevolent 
instincts,  these  two  rudimentary  religions  were  found  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  ulterior  progiess  of  our  intellectual  and  active 
powers.  Their  triumphant  advance  broke  through  the  earlier 
discipline,  but  the  sense  that  they  needed  control  gave  rise  to 
an  admirable  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  supremacy  of  the 
heart.  The  ultimate  result  of  the  effort  was,  however,  to  show 
the  increasing  loss  of  power  in  the  fictitious  synthesis  in  regard 
to  this  capital  problem,  the  true  solution  of  which  necessarily 
devolved  on  the  principle  which  gave  to  reality  tlie  sanction  of 
utility.     The  gradual  outcome  of  the  unfettered   evolution  of 
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thought  and  activity,  the  positive  spirit  has  a  natural  tendency 
to  restore  to  feeling  its  ascendancy,  the  better  to  place  under 
its  direction  the  normal  developement  of  our  powers. 

The  several  aspirations  evolved  by  the  successive  stages  of  Reaiii-esaii 
the  education  of  mankind  thus  find  a  simultaneous  satisfaction,  ^tkm^r*^ 
liowever  conflicting  they  may  be  in   appearance,   the   result 
simply  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  provisional  synthesis.     Ever 
looking  to  the  natiu-e  of  man  in  its  entirety,  the  discipline  of 
Positivism  ought  to  promote  in  an  equal  degree  the  growth  and 
concert  of  all  our  functions.     More  favourable  to  the  intellect 
than  the  civilisation  of  Greece,  as  a  social  system,  it  has  greater 
power  than  Kome  had  to   make  public   life   control   private, 
speculation  depend  on  action ;  whilst  more  than  feudal  Catholic- 
ism does  it  give  the  primacy  to  our  emotional  nature.     Com- 
pletely real,  profoundly  sympathetic,  unceasingly  active,  the 
Great  Being  is.  pre-eminently  qualified   to  regulate  without 
obstructing.     It  has  a  direct  tendency  to  discipline  our  wills, 
as  it  forms  us  to  order  by  love,  with  a  view  to  progress.      Its 
nature  asserts  at  once  the  subjective  origin  and  the  objective 
basis  of  the  true  religion.     Sanctioning  as  it  does  the  close 
connection  of  the  three  parts  of  the  soul.  Humanity  as  centre 
inakes  the  improvement  of  each  depend  on  the  reaction  upon 
it  of  the  two  others,  founding  thereby  true  unity,  an  unity  as 
stable  as  it  is  perfectible. 

Fully  to  appreciate  in  the  abstract  a  state  which,  however 
near  at  hand,  does  not  admit  of  direct  inspection,  I  must  now 
^ke  it  in  detail,  dwelling  separately  on  feeling,  intellect,  and 
action. 

And  first  for  feeling.  Unity  in  this  respect,  as  conceived  by  a)  unHy  of 
Positivism,  has  for  its  basis  the  existence  in  human  nature  of  ^  "^' 
tbe  sympathetic  instincts,  which  found  no  place  in  the  theo- 
logical synthesis.  So  only  can  we  state  in  its  true  form  the 
problem  man  has  to  solve,  the  subordinating  egoism  to  altruism. 
To  these  instincts  we  look  mainly  for  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  and  it  is  their  continuous  growth  under  the  influences 
^f  society  which  is  the  one  standard  by  which  to  measure  our 
Progress,  ever  unsatisfactory  unless  accompanied  with  this 
powth.  Their  unceasing  search  after  the  true  has  for  its  aim 
tlje  attainment  of  the  good  under  the  inspiration  of  the  beauti- 
H  and  their  ascendancy  is  at  once  the  best  stimulus  and  the 
^t  regulator  of  all  our  powers.     In  no  degree  oppressive  as 
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regards  the  personal  instincts,  they  cffer  those  instincts  the 

legitimate  satisfaction  of  a  noble  purpose. 
Direrrityof         The  right  Understanding  of  this  moral  unity  necessitates 
thctic  In-      our  taking  into  account  the  inherent  differences  between  the 


Bfcincts. 


instincts  of  benevolence.  Arranged,  as  the  whole  hierarchy  of 
our  conceptions  is  arranged,  on  the  principle  of  decrease  in  energy, 
increase  in  dignity,  the  first  unites,  equals,  and  regulates  the 
present ;  the  second  regards  superiors  and  consecrates  the  past ; 
the  third  looks  towards  inferiors  and  prepares  the  future.  In 
every  social  relation  there  is  room  for  the  free  and  simultaneous 
play  of  the  three;  but  the  proper  province  of  the  first  is 
private,  that  of  the  third,  public  life,  the  second  alone  being 
common  to  both.  From  the  closest  ties  to  the  widest  relations 
of  man,  they  form,  then,  by  their  union,  a  complete  discipline. 
Attachment  secures  the  growth  of  the  love  on  which  our  whole 
system  rests,  whilst  benevolence  directs  that  love  to  its  true 
end,  universal  love;  veneration  institutes  subordination,  the 
indispensable  condition  of  stability  in  human  relations. 
Their  train-  The  preparatory  stage  of  human  existence  hampered  this 

the  prei'Bra-  discipline,  iu  theory  as  in  practice,  yet  in  the  natural  course 
of  things  it  tended  to  prevail,  though  its  rational  accept- 
ance was  reserved  for  the  present  century.  It  had  a  natural 
origin  in  the  fetichist  state,  for  in  Fetichism  the  feelings  of 
man  were  attributed  to  all  things  ;  but  the  doctrine  of  Fetich- 
ism could  give  it  no  sanction,  limited  as  it  was  to  the  outer 
world,  and  the  life  confined  to  the  Family  was  too  narrow  a 
sphere.  Subsequently,  when  theology  and  war  were  dominant, 
the  benevolent  instincts  could  have  but  an  indirect  and  partial 
sway,  for  man's  action  was  destructive,  and  his  creed  egoistic. 
Still  they  grew  even  then,  by  virtue  of  the  extension  of  human 
intercourse  due  to  common  opinions  and  collective  purposes. 
When  Polytheism  was  condensed  into  Monotheism,  the  latter 
declared  them  alien  to  human  nature,  but  in  this  very  rejec- 
tion lay  a  consecration  of  them,  for  it  rested  on  the  superiority 
which  marked  them  out  as  the  special  province  of  the  divine 
will.  The  compression  of  the  personal  instincts  by  the  religion 
gave  a  fuller  ascendancy  at  that  time  to  the  sympathetic ; 
although  the  denial  of  them  on  principle  stamped  a  character 
of  selfishness  on  our  whole  moral  culture.  It  was  under  these 
conditions  of  provisional  acceptance  that  they  received  a 
triumphant  recognition  by  the  devotion  tto  them  of  the  three 
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finest  chapters  of  the  extraordinary  poem  in  which  Catholicism 
found  its  condensed  expression. 

The  metaphysical  philosophy,  the  prevalence  of  which  is  Tbeirfate 
due  to  the  indiscipline  of  modern  times,  is  more  adverse  than  umos. 
Theology  to  the  free  growth  of  sympathy ;  and  yet  sympathy 
has  grown  with  the  Positive  spirit  even  whilst  the  action  of 
man  wore   a   purely   personal,    his  speculation    a   dispersive, 
character.     The  tendency  of  science  was  to  demonstrate  the 
innateness  of  our  unselfish  affections,  and  industrial  life  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  universal  accentance  of  their  legitimate 
rule.    Since  the  outbreak  of  the  final  crisis  the  maintenance  of 
moral  order  in  the  midst  of  intellectual  disorder  is  due  solely 
to  the  influence  of  sympathy,  nor  is  there  any  other  possible 
basis  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  West. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  Positive  spirit — the  unfailing  charac-  They  am  the 

,  ''  °  true  doinaio 

tenstic  of  which  is  the  combination  of  the  real  and  the  useful  or  ihepont- 

tire  spirit. 

—finds  at  length  its  chief  sphere,  as  an  intellectual  theory 
and  a  practical  system,  in  the  study  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  benevolent  instincts.  The  true  unitv  of  the  individual, 
the  true  unity  of  the  society,  springs  from  their  normal  pre- 
dominance, as  in  them,  and  in  equal  degree,  order  has  its  source, 
progress  its  end.  Ever  ready  to  accept  dutifully  all  that  is 
inentable  in  our  condition,  they  make  a  noble  resignation  the 
tos  of  our  amelioration,  whilst  they  incessantly  urge  us  to 
*ise  exertion.  As  a  consequence  of  the  omnipresent  control 
of  Morals,  they  offer  philosophy  the  soundest  discipline  and 
the  sublimest  object,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  idle  speculations 
J^Dd  the  concentration  of  our  intellectual  efforts  on  the  cont  inu- 
<>us  improvement  of  our  nature.  To  poetry  they  throw  open 
its  noblest  field,  as  by  their  aid  it  can  idealize  all  human  ties, 
present,  past,  or  even  future.  Political  action,  recognising 
^hem  as  supreme,  is  enabled  peacefully  to  carry  out  the  largest 
Pkns,  by  bringing  all  our  practical  energies  to  bear  on  the 
direct  improvement  of  man's  condition  upon  earth,  in  concert 
^th  the  animal  races  which,  as  sympathetic,  are  justly  associated 
^^h  Humanity.  These  hints  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the 
S^nerdl  character  of  the  Positive  order  of  things,  as  a  synthesis 
^^ting  on  universal  love,  that  love  aided  by  a  faith  susceptible 
^fdenaonstration. 

And  yet  the  idea  were  incomplete  without  a  direct  examina-  chief  attn- 
^on  of  the  chief  attribute  of  human  unity,  viz.,  the  necessary  man  unity. 
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Dtity  and      Coincidence  of  duty  and  of  happiness,  both  equally  placed  in 
coincident.     Liviug  foT  Others,    Complete  as  is  the  sanction,  and  natural 
as  complete,  given  by  tlie  sympathetic  instincts  to  every  right 
exertion  of  our  intellect,  every  right  exercise  of  our  active 
powers,   such  efforts   are  always  urged  as  means   to   an    end, 
the  means  adapted  to  the  overcoming  the  diflBculties  of  man's 
position.     The  highest  gratification  they  can  afford  is  derived 
from  their  imavoidable  and  constant  ministration  to  the  Great 
Being.     Set  aside  these  wants,  and  man's  happiness,  as  his  true 
unity,  depends  on  his  emotional  nature.     A  woman's  pen  has 
fitly  expressed   this  prerogative   of  man,  and   the   admirable 
expression  is  her  chief  claim  to  immortality,  *  There  is  nothiwj 
real  in  the  xvorld  but  love.'* 
Fetiinjrtobe         This  maxim  of  Delphine  may  seem  at  first  sight  an  exag- 
for  iu  own     geration,  yet  the  Positive  religion  must  adopt  it,  to  enforce  the 
conviction  that  it  is  in  feeling  that  lies  the  chief  value  of  feeling. 
Wliilst  speculation  and  even  action  contribute  to  our  happiness 
by  their  results  alone,  and  results  as  dependent  on  external 
conditions  often   elude  us,  the   gratification  we  derive  from 
affection  is  always  direct  and  certain  and  depends  on  ourselves 
alone.      Real   happiness,   then,   cannot   reside   either   in   our 
thoughts  or  actions,  but  exclusively  in  our  sympathies,  and 
their  highest  recompense  is  their  existence.     When  once  by  a 
light  exercise  we  have  leanit  to  appreciate  this  sovereign  good, 
we  cease  to  find  satisfaction  as  formerly  in  the  most  successful 
intellectual  or  active  exertions.    We  then  see  that  our  opinions 
and  our  efforts  depend  for  their  main  value  upon  our  feelings, 
the   only  immediate  sources  of  happiness   and  duty  for  the 
individual  as  for  the  societv. 
Living  for  Thus  realising  the  highest  aspirations  of  theology  in  its 

othew  live  drcams,  the  kingdom  of  Humanity  is  a  kingdom  of  love,  per- 
fecting our  inward  satisfaction  by  cooperation  from  without. 
Each  makes  others  his  chief  object,  and  as  a  natural  result  gains 
the  support  of  others  in  his  own  need.  But  he  may  not  gain 
it,  and  if  he  gain  it,  it  is  not  the  motive  for  altruism  nor  can 
it  be  its  adequate  reward.  We  are  liable  to  set  too  much  store 
by  such  reciprocity  of  services,  owing  to  habits  contracted  under 
the  egoistic  synthesis,  and  any  over-value  of  it  would  endanger 
the  unity  of  our  sympathetic,  by  stimulating  our  personal, 
instincts.  Even  in  the  anarchy  of  modern  times,  the  true  moral 
conception  found  its  spontaneous  expression  in  the  noble  wish 
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of  the  great  Danton, '  Perish  my  memory^  only  let  my  country 

^'et  even  in  this  heroic  cry  we  trace  the  idea  that  the  out-  snbjectjre 

<•  •*     P  yt>  1  .  ,...  ,,  Immortality 

wara  reward  ot  a  great  life  extends  to  its  subjective  immortality,  the  fitiing 
He    ^ho  has  truly  lived  for  others  should  hope  to  live  on,  in,  and  nobie  jife. 
by   others.     This  subjective  return  is  purer  at  once  and  surer 
thsxri  the  objective,  for  it  carries  on  the  services  rendered  and 
pex-€ect«  the  judgment  of  those  services.     Under  the  impulse 
given  by  the  Positive  spirit,  spontaneously  and  systematically, 
this  noble  recompense  is  accessible  to  all  who  are  capable  of 
urk^lerstanding   it  and  deserving   it.     The  unhappy  daughter 
of    the  old  friend  before  mentioned,  a  few  davs  before  her  deatli 
^^pressed  to  me  naively  her  deep  sense  of  the  value  of  such  a 
recompense  in  a  touching  utterance  which  connects  her  memory 
^ith  that  of  my  eternal  companion.    She  said  of  her — it  was 
^hree  years  after  her  death — *  Sht  is  fortunate  indeed,  she  is 
^^^^  of  immortality.^ 

An  examination  in  detail  of  the  emotional  aspect  of  Posi-  (»)  inteiiec 
"vis^j  ^j^  obligatory  from  its  immediate  connection  with  the 
^^^damental  principle  of  true  human  unity.     In  dealing  with 
^  intellect  and  even  with  the  activity  of  man,  I  may  limit 
.^^If  to  a  clear  explanation  of  their  proper  subordination  to 
'^g*    ^^  j"df»^&  ^^^  altruistic  synthesis  from  the  intellectual 
^>    ^e  shall  take  first  its  esthetic  aspect,  then  its  scientific, 
^^ising  above  modem  prejudices,  the  Poi^itive  religion  decides  (a)  Art. 
^^      in  dignity  art  ranks  above  science,  as  art  is  more  closely 
.  .^^^cted  with  feeling,  science  with  action.    Hence  a  synthetical 
^^^'^rchy,  embodied  in  the  order  of  succession  of  the  principal 
^  ^"^^s  of  education,  which,  common  to  all  equally,  is  first  the 
^^>^tion  of  the  affections,  then  of  the  esthetic  faculties,  thirdly 
.     t>e  scientific,  lastly  of  the  practical  capacity.     The  classifica- 
/^^  is  in  conformity  with  the  principle  of  the  encyclopaedic  scale ; 
i^  a  condensed  expression  of  the  natural  affinities  of  our 
^^^^^us  powers ;  it  marks  their  serial  order,  and  so  makes  it  easy 
^  ^^^ompare  them, 

-Art  satisfies  the  deeper  wants  of  our  nature  better  than  Moresympa 
^^^^ce.    It  in  more  sympathetic;    it  is  more  synthetic.     At  moresjn- 
^"^    same  time  it  is  invariably  alien  to  mere  speculation,  and  science. 
*^**d«  directly  to  action  of  the  noblest  kind,  viz.,  the  elevating 
o^U"  feelings  by  their  ideal  expression.  No  other  form  of  existence 
^  ^8  completely  in  unison  with  the  sacred  formula  of  Positivism, 
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for  an  all-comprehensive  sympathy  is  its  source,  the  highest 
progress  its  aspiration,  the  highest  order  its  basis.  Its  normal 
developement  issues  naturally  in  the  combination  of  independence 
with  cooperation,  for  its  productions  are  emphatically  individual 
whilst  the  aim  of  those  productions  is  agreement  on  the  widest 
scale. 
Art  more  It  is  a  commou  error  to  overrate  the  ultimate  importance 

nectedwith   of  scicucc  from  regard  to  its  services   as  a  preparation.     So 
long  as  it  was  tlie  prime  object  to  call  out  our  several  powers, 
the  special  exercise  of  our  scientific  faculties,  as  weakest  in  point 
of  energy,  was  of  importance ;  for  though  weakest,  it  was  to  them 
we  had  to  look  for  the  construction  of  an  objective  basis  for 
human  wisdom.     But  now  that  our  immediate   object   is  to 
regulate  those   powers,    religion  must  employ  art  rather  than 
science,  art  being  the  nearer  to  the  principle  of  unity.    Although 
art  and  science  alike,  tend,  if  cultivated  amiss,  to  stimulate 
unduly  pride  and  vanity,  the  pursuit  of  science  exerts,  besides 
this,  a  more  noxious  moral  influence — an  influence  inseparable 
from  it — in  that   the   concentration   it   demands  discourages 
affection.     Therefore  it   is   that  in  the  normal   state,  science 
must,  by  suitable  means,  be  limited  to  its  strict  function ;  the 
knowledge  of  the  order  of  the  world  sufficient  for  a  dignified 
acceptance  and  wise  modification.     Such  knowledge  is  a  para- 
mount necessity  solely  because  of  the  exigencies  of  our  phy- 
sical condition,  binding  us  to  a  form  of  action  which  at  the 
outset   is   egoistic,  whereas,  given  a  situation  so  favoured  by 
nature  that  we  stood  in  no  need  of  science,  art  would  still  have 
an  inherent  charm  and  a  power  to  raise  us.     Even  in  reference 
to  tlie  objective  construction  we  require  for  wise  action,  art 
contributed  more  than  science  to  the  intelligence  of  the  higher 
and  less  obvious  phenomena,  poetiy  hitherto  having  anticipated 
philosopliy  in  stating,  in  outline  at  least,  the  laws  of  our  intel- 
lectual, and  still  more  those  of  our  moral  nature. 
Artinedu-  As  a  part  of  the  system  of  Positive  education  art  must  hold 

cation.  . 

equal  rank  with  science.  In  real  life  it  passes  before  science, 
as  all  that  science  gives  us  is  the  rational  basis  for  action  ;  its 
guidance  does  not  enable  us  in  practice  to  dispense  with  the 
complement  of  experience.  Witli  all  classes,  the  priesthood 
included,  the  mind  will,  as  a  rule,  exert  itself  in  the  esthetic 
rather  than  in  the  scientific  direction,  so  the  better  to  concen- 
trate our  efforts  on  the  knowledge  and  improvement  of  our 
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nature.  Scientific  works  are  seldom  to  be  read  again  even  by 
the  theorician,  whilst  the  creations  of  the  artist  are  the  objects 
of  ever  fresh  admiration.  It  were  superfluous  to  dwell  longer 
on  the  strong  esthetic  tendency  of  a  synthesis,  the  natural 
result  of  which  will  be  the  prevalence  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  dispositions  most  favourable  to  poetry. 

The  history  of  the  past  carries  with  it  the  proof,  that  such  Testimony 

•^  JT  7  of  the  i»a8t, 

is  the  future  which  awaits  the  Positive  spirit  in  the  normal 
state,  as  since  the  disappearance  of  the  Theocracy  the  master 
works  of  poetry  have  multiplied  in  proportion  as  the  West  dis- 
engages itself  from  the  trammels  of  Theologism  and  war.  The 
creation  of  Positivism  as  a  system  evidences  its  aflSnity  for  art ; 
for  art  already  owes  to  it  a  philosophy  of  esthetics,  whereas  true 
thinkers  of  the  metaphysical  school  sought  one  in  vain. 

To  place  in  a  clearer  light  the  decided  superiority,  estheti-  ^ew  instru- 
cally  speaking,  of  Positivism,  I  would  indicate  here,  in  general  poetry. 
terms,  the  introduction  of  a  new  series  of  poetical  appliances, 
originating  in  the  perfectly  legitimate  fusion  of  the  Fetichist 
'With  the  Positivist  spirit. 

By  the  incorporation  of  Fetich  ism,  art  in  its  maturity  re-  subjective 
possesses  the  external  world,  which  in  the  full  sense  it  possessed 
^ly  in  its  infancy,  and  even  then  its  idealisation  of  it  could  only 
^  inchoate.    Poetry  in  the  Positive  state,  whilst  cultivating  this 
its  original  domain,  will  extend  it  so  as  to  include  phenomena 
^o  leas  than  beings,  empowered  to  do  so  by  the  general  growth 
^^  abstraction  since  the  Fetichist  age.     The   new   field   thus 
pP^ned  requires,  to  be  available,  the  previous  creation  of  sub- 
J^tive  milieus  ;  otherwise,  in  the  cultivation  of  it,  it  would  be 
^flBcult  as  a  rule  to  avoid  lapsing  into  a  metaphysical  tendency, 
.     essential  antagonism  with  art — a  tendency  to  consider  events 
^^pendently  of  beings. 
in  its  true  idea.  Space  is  the  first  and  hitherto  the  onlv  ^pac«  wth- 
r^'^ect  example  of  this  logical  artifice,  which,  when  interpreted,  ^^^y  ^^- 
J   ^^  objective  sense,  gave  rise  to  so  many  errors.     For  Space 
^^^ally  is  to  be  looked   upon  simply  as  an  universal  fluid, 
^ted  by  man's  instinct,  in  the  infancy  of  his  genius,  in  order 
.    ^tiable  him  to  conceive  of  extension  and  even  of  motion 
.   ^pendently  of  actual  bodies.     In  default  of  such  a  milieu, 
V^^^  without  images  would  be  our  only  resource  for  the  abstract 
^* elopement  of  geometrical  and  mechanical  speculations, 
^be  long  familiarity  of  the  western  mind  with  this  primeval 
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institution  is  a  hindrance  to  our  due  appreciation  of  its  value, 
yet  vre  may  by  imagining  it  in  abeyance,  measure  the  void 
actually  existing  in  the  case  of  all  other  phenomena,  owing  to 
the  want  of  so  powerful  an  instrument.  It  follows  that  we  must 
deliberately  create  for  the  phenomena  of  Physics,  Chemistry, 
nay  even  of  Biology,  the  equivalent  of  the  milieu  which  Space 
offers  us  without  effort  in  the  domain  of  Mathematics. 

In  this  way,  and  in  tliis  way  only,  can  art  in  its  matiuity 
adequately  idealise  the  world  without,  by  giving  life  to  these 
milieus  of  man's  creation,  just  as  in  his  infancy  he  attributed 
life  to  all  the  objects  of  nature.  This  done,  the  philosophy  of 
art  will  be  as  complete  as  that  of  science ;  as,  in  accordance 
with  its  peculiar  genius,  it  will  organise  its  twofold  empire,  the 
world  and  man,  an  empire  which  it  has  in  common  with  science, 
though  poetically  the  world  is  not  on  the  same  level  with  man. 
Thus  comprehensive,  art  will  be  better  adapted  than  science  to 
explain  and  promote  the  Positive  logic,  for  art  has  exclusive 
competence  in  regard  to  images,  and  in  Positive  logic  it  is 
images  which  bring  signs  into  convergence  with  feelings  in 
order  to  facilitate  thought. 

The  value  of  Positivism  in  regard  to  science  admits  of  a 
less  full  statement  than  its  power  in  regard  to  art ;  since  as  a 
synthesis  resting  immediately  upon  natural  philosophy  it  will  be 
certain  to  perfect  the  whole  range  of  scientific  investigations. 
SuflSce  it  here  to  indicate  under  its  more  prominent  aspects  the 
influence  of  religion  upon  science,  in  which  it  repays  more  than 
it  received. 

Subject  to  the  inevitable  control  of  moral  science,  all  scien- 
tific theories  cleared  of  misdirected  investigations  take  a  sacred 
and  synthetical  character,  as  being  definitive  portions  of  the 
body  of  Positive  doctrine,  which,  step  by  step,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  has  been  formed  by  their  contributions. 
Science,  thus  renovated,  regains  with  greater  completeness  and 
stability  the  majestic  unity  it  attained  under  the  fostering  care 
of  the  Theocracy,  so  justly  regretted  by  the  leading  thinker  of 
the  last  half-century.  The  speciality  without  unity,  which  has 
hitherto  been  the  great  feature  of  modern  scientific  enquiry, 
reduces  it  in  truth  wellnigh  to  the  level  of  empiricism,  with  an 
exception  for  Mathematics.  And  even  in  Mathematics,  the 
scientific  character  is  but  too  often  purely  superficial,  since  the 
prevalence  of  the  tendency  to  substitute  the  combination  of 
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^igns  for  the  higher  processes  of  thought,  or  at  any  rate,  to  make 
the  latter  subordinate.  All  the  other  branches  of  natural  philo- 
sophy are  so  completely  given  over  to  anarchy  and  consequent 
retrogression,  that  religion  alone,  with  its  power  of  direction  and 
repression,  can  introduce  discipline  and  prevent  the  dissolution 
of  the  whole  system.  Now,  for  a  state  of  synthesis,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  every  Positive  theory,  normally  viewed,  become  an 
affluent  of  the  science  by  which  man  studies  his  nature  in  order 
to  guide  his  conduct.  For  we  are  still  under  the  dominion  of 
analysis  so  long  as  the  laws  of  the  inorganic  world,  with  their 
complement,  the  laws  of  life,  are  not  referred  directly  to  the 
laws  of  man's  social  and  individual  existence, — the  domain  of 
Humanity,  the  sole  fountain  of  intellectual  imity. 

I  can  eive  no  better  idea  of  this  converiJ:ence  than  by  settinsr  tms  oonver. 
It  forth  in  detail  with  reference  to  the  grand  problem  of  moral  reference  to 

•  tbedevelope- 

science,  the  continuous  developement,  viz.,  of  our  sympathetic  ment  of  the 
instincts,  a  problem  which  of  itself  alone  is  large  enough  to  iMtincta. 
*Uow  for  all  wise  eflforts,  whether  in  thought  or  action. 

To  begin  with,  the  end  proposed  connects  with  the  whole  of 
^ive  life,  the  results  of  the  exercise  of  our  feelings  reacting  on 
them  to  raise  them.  For  the  present,  however,  Kmiting  cur- 
sives to  the  purely  intellectual  question,  we  see  that  the  growth 
®f  sympathy  depends  on  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  ev^n  as 
'^rds  the  external  order,  in  our  inevitable  submission  to  which 
*6  have  a  check  on  egoism,  and  so  an  encouragement  to  altruism. 
Without  forestalling  an  examination  reserved  for  the  third 
chapter,  it  must  be  added,  that  the  contiguity  of  the  organs  of 
Apathy  with  the  apparatus  of  the  intellectual  affords  us  the 
^^ns  generally  of  modifying  the  former.  Not  in  contact  with 
^^  World  without,  not  in  contact  even  with  the  viscera  of  organic 
^%  it  is  only  indirectly  through  the  intellect  or  activity  that 
^^  can  be  influenced.  Still,  by  virtue  of  their  peculiar  con- 
^ion  with  the  organs  of  egoism,  we  can  bring  to  bear  upon 
them,  by  the  agency  of  these  latter,  the  influences  derived  from 
^^  nutritive  system.  So  this  practical  problem,  in  which 
"orala  depend  primarily  on  Sociology,  is  in  connection  with 
Biology  in  its  whole  extent,  and  through  Biology  with  the  whole 
^Cosmology.  Selecting  one  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  Dn^ma, 
l*'^hlein  for  special  consideration,  we  reduce  to  system  the  in- 
stinctive tendency  of  the  ancient  world  towards  the  interpreta- 
^  iiay  more,  the  direction  of  dreams ;  for  in  dreams  there  is, 
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ioal  remarks,  order  must  be  treated  first,  then  progress,  on  the 
lasis  of  a  study  of  concert  and  independence  respectively,  the  com- 
pete combination  of  the  two  devolving  on  the  altruistic  synthesis. 

The   whole   question   of  the  regeneration  of  man's  action  («)  o«^r. 
coay  be  reduced  to  this :  how  to  shape  into  a  system  the  spon- 
taneous tendencies  of  modem  industry  to  assume  the  collective 
character.     Sociocracy  in  this  respect  will  fulfil  the  Theocracy ; 
it  will,  by  judicious  methods,  abolish  the  irrational  and  immoral 
distinction,  provisionally  accepted,  between  private  and  public 
functions.     A  social  order  in  which  everyone  habitually  labours 
for  others,  aSbrdsmore  scope  for  social  feeling  than  war,  though 
it  is  in  war  that  such  feeling  originally  finds  its  sphere.     In- 
dustrial life  gives  it  purity  and  consistence,  and  it  gives  more- 
over that  which  it  alone  can  give,  full  room  for  expansion,  by 
extending  it  from  the  relations  of  citizenship  to  those  of  man- 
kind.   There  is  no  more  distinctive  note  of  the  Positive  religfion 
than  its  power  to  deal  with  industrial  activity,  the  sanction  of 
^hich  in  the  theological  period  was  mainly  due  to  the  priest- 
hood, and  even  the  priesthood  failed  when  the  opposition  of 
wpematuiul  religion  was  aggravated  by  the  condensation  of  Poly- 
theism into  Monotheism. 

The  or&ranisation  of  industry  has  its  own  difficulties,  but  at  ituewier 
wttom  it  is  easier  than  the  intellectual  reconstruction  to  which  industry 

,  than  Intel- 

It  must  look  for  guidance.     The  power  derived  from  material,  icct. 

is  less  exposed  to  illusions  than  that  based  on  spiritual,  superiority ; 
kence  pride,  nay,  even  avarice,  are  more  amenable  to  discipline 
f^  vanity.  To  give  its  new  foi-m  and  direction  to  human 
activity  is,  it  is  true,  the  chief  object  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
;  Pnesthood ;  but  a  far  more  difficult  task  for  the  Positive  religion, 
^  one  far  more  decisive,  if  successfully  performed,  is  the  for- 
^tion  of  a  competent  priesthood.  The  disorganisation  of  in- 
dustry is  more  thorough  than  that  of  the  intellect,  but  the 
**tter  ig  at  present  the  more  serious  evil,  as  it  affects  our 
^  available  instrument  for  the  reconstruction  demanded  by 
feeling.  Therefore  it  is,  that  in  the  intellectual  power  of  the 
*»truistic  synthesis  we  have  the  guarartee  at  once  and  the 
**i«  of  its  competence  in  the  sphere  of  action.  Cooperation, 
^  cooperation  of  contempoi-aries,  or  even  that  of  successive 
P'^^Uions,  has  never  been  so  completely  ignored  by  the 
P^  of  the  temporal,  as  it  has  been  by  the  vanity  of  the 
Vritoal  power.     Consequently,  the  religion  of  Humanity  once 
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fairly  constituted,   it  will  not  be  long  before  it  regulate  tl 
social  milieu  most  disposed  to  adopt  as  final  its  fundament: 
formula, 
conserra.  Parasites,  as  more  and  more  the  exception,  may  be  put  asid< 

cmJeofthe  and,  in  the  Positive  state,  all  practicians   become  immediat 
trawireof     servants  of  the  Great  Being,  their  service  regarding  the  wealt 
^^'     transmitted  by  its  providence  to  the  present  generation  in  tnii 
for  its  successor.     As  this  accumulation  of  former  labour  suffei 
in  its  transmission  by  the  very  fulfilment  of  its  proper  purpos< 
the  great  point  in  the  service  is  its  perpetuation  by  reproductioi 
Hence  the  necessity  for  continuity  in  industrial  action,  a  coo 
tinuity  useless  in   the  case  of  the  intellectual  treasure  of  man 
kind.      But  in  industrial  action,  more  than   elsewhere,  orde 
necessarily  implies  progress  as  its  complement,  for  any  develope 
ment  of  Humanity  had  been  impossible  had  reproduction  no 
been  attended  bv  increase,  on  some  scale  or  other.     The  habits 
however,  formed  by  the  consideration  of  the  productions  of  the 
intellect  which  do  not  lose  by  transmi^ion,  and  in  reference  tc 
which  the  spreading  them  should  be  our  great  care,  leads  us  to 
overrate  the  importance  of  inci-eased  production  in  industry  and 
to  underrate  that  of  conservation  of  the  products.     If  reproduc- 
tion, and  there  is  no  other  means  of  preserving  perishable  mate- 
rials,  added  nothing,  their  amoimt  would  soon  be  lessened.     Ye 
as  such  necessaiy  augmentation  of  the  capital  of  the  race  is  bu 
a  fraction  of  the  whole,  a  fraction  constantly  decreasing  in  valu 
the  Positive  religion  should  lay  the  chief  stress  on  industri 
conservation,  even  in  the  exceptional  cases   where  it  results 
no  increase.     Conservation  is  the  primary  duty ;  in  this  resp 
the  requirements  of  practical  life  difier  radically  from  thos€ 
intellectual.     Second  to  this  in  difficulty  stands  the  acces? 
function,  the  transmission  of  the  social  capital  with  the  de 
mination  of  the  share  to  be  allotted  to  the  individual. 

In  order  to  organise  industrial  action  on  these  two  po 
the  altruistic  synthesis  sanctions  two  coexistent  services,  d 
tion  and  execution,  in  intimate  connection  with  one  anc 
vet  so  as  not  to  interfere  vrith  the  normal  condition  of  se 
tion,  for  the  capacities  they  require  are  distinct,  and  so 
preparation  for  either.     Humanity  ratifies,  that  is,  the  d 
between  the  capitalist  and  the  workman,  the  gradual  anc 
taneous  outgrowth  of  Western  industry,  dating  from  the 
of  the  mediaeval  period.     The  adoption  of  this  dual  ai 
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ment,  with  its  complement,  the  hierarchy  of  the  patrician  order, 

constitutes   the  chief  actual  diflSculty  of  the  regeneration  of 

activity. 

In  this  capital  operation,  the  Positive  religion  will  put  out  its  Government 

power  as  a  social  system,  by  disciplining  at  once  command  and  aience  both 
obedience,  as  both  equally  consecrated  to   the  service  of  the 
Great  Being,  the  highest  functions  of  which  have  as  their  basis 
indugtrial  action.     The  industrial  chiefs  are  the  representatives 
of  Humanity,  in  the  sense  of  being  indispensable  as  the  ministers 
of  its  material  providence ;  the  condensation  they  offer  being  the 
condition  of  its   right  exertion.      Individually   they  may  use 
J^naiss  the  wealth  committed  to  their  charge,  but  they  do  not 
therefore  lose  their  sacred  character,  unless   the   abuse   be  in 
degree  such  as  to  endanger  the  conservation  of  the  capital  of  the 
race.    Still  more  immediate,  still  more  tangible,  is  the  honour- 
able service  rendered  by  the  working  classes,  though  it  is  in- 
ferior in  point  of  generality  and  duration.      They  are  the  chief 
depositaries  of  technical  skill ;  the  patrician  should  especially 
cultivate  administmtive  capacity.     In  fact,  the  workmen,  in  the 
^ct  sense  of  the  term,  are  to  be  looked  on  as  the  proper  organs 
w  connecting  in  detail  industry  and  science,  as  they  work  out 
^  a  concrete  form  the  theories  of  abstract  science.      All  their 
*c;?itimate  demands,  the  appeal  of  veneration  to  devotion,  are 
'^e  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Being,  as  is  but  natural,  seeing 
^«at  it  entrusts  its  general  representatives  with  the  permanent 
S^dianship  of  its  individual  servants. 

J'or  patrician  and  workman  alike,  the  habitual  sense  of  use-  infinence  of 
Illness — an  usefulness  intelligible  to  aU — ennobles  and  disciplines  conscious- 
^ditetrial  existence  by  keeping  it  in  constant  connection  with  fulness. 
'lumanity.     Private    life   is   raised   and   strengthened   by  the 
^naulus  thus  given  in  all  directions  to  public  life,  each  taking 
^t  degree  of  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  whole  which  answei*s 
^  Jus  particular  function. 

As  regards  progress,  the  great  point  in  the  organisation  of  (6)  Progn». 
jMustiy  is  to  combine  concert  with  independence,  ever  respect- 
^  the  spontaneous  character  of  the  ser\^ices  rendered,  as  a 
^''^uence  of  the  inherent  gratuitousness  of  human  labour,  the 
^^  of  such  labour  aiming  simply  at  the  replacement  of  mate- 
^^  The  Positive  religion  leads  chiefs  and  subjects  equally,  not 
^  ^  force  in  any  dispute  whatsoever ;  all  that  is  admissible  is, 
^  refusal  of  either  party  to  cooperate  with  the  other,  a  refusal 
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not  incompatible  with  the  continuance  of  their  collective 
All  classes  equally,  find  their  main  happiness  in  the  unint 
play  of  their  sympathetic  instincts,  consequent  on  their  v 
participation  in  the  action  of  the  society.  But  whilst  tl 
of  human  happiness  is  identical  for  all,  it  admits  vs 
adaptation  to  the  diversities  of  capacity  and  situation,  I 
application  of  the  education  all  have  in  common.  1 
the  inferiors,  attachment  holds  the  first  place,  with  the  s 
benevolence,  the  function  of  the  inferiors  being  favou 
private,  that  of  the  superiors  to  public  life,  whilst  vene 
common,  wealth  respecting  numbers,  nimibers  respectinj 
All  the  relations  of  the  two  rest  on  confidence,  and 
responsibility ;  even  the  material  retribution  of  particula 
is  in  every  case  dependent  on  the  free  initiative  of  th 
The  same  principle  of  confidence  regulates  the  in 
functions  and  of  the  capital  they  require  for  their  disclu 
so  upholds  the  social  continuity ;  the  retiring  functionary 
freely  his  successor,  subject  to  the  assent  of  his  in 
superior. 

Such  a  constitution  of  industry  allows  it  to  attai 
proportions,  without  ever  weakening  the  moral  source  of 
unity  or  its  intellectual  basis.  Nay,  the  industrial  lif 
ceived  ofiers  the  best  guarantee  for  the  sound  gro 
expansion  of  feeling  and  intellect,  owing  to  the  natu 
dependence  of  the  several  kinds  of  progress,  the  simp 
lowest  being  always  the  easiest  and  least  imcertain.  T 
way  in  ^hich  the  Great  Being,  in  its  full  prime,  will  tai 
sion  of  its  domain,  the  Earth,  marking  its  proprieto 
efiecting  all  the  improvements  compatible  with  the  ore 
whole,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  that  particuL 
must  in  all  cases  be  subordinate  to  the  general  unity. 

The  appreciation  in  the  abstract  of  the  ultimate 
ended,  the  rest  of  this  chapter  must  be  devoted  to  an  e 
of  the  Positive  state  in  the  concrete,  thus  completing 
scription  of  human  regeneration.  The  first  point  in  sue 
tion  is  to  determine  the  constitution  of  the  sociocra 
general,  afterwards  the  peculiar  character  of  each  of  its 
separately. 

In  classing  these  elements,  we  may  have  regard  eitl 
emotional  source  of  the  Positive  religion,  or  its  intellect 
The  spontaneous  convergence  of  the  two  modes,  the  on 
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tical,  the  other  analytical,  gives  the  hierarchy  of  Sociocracy  a 

solidity  which  nothing  can  shake.     Further,  we  have  a  general 

verification  of  the  two  in  the  agi-eement  which,  by  the  nature 

<rf  the  case,  exists  between  the  constitution  of  society  and  the 

Bature  of  the  individual. 

From  the  moral  point  of  view,  society  as  constituted  by 
Poeitivi^raa  is  the  objective  presentation  of  the  Great  Being.  It 
follows  that  its  constituent  elements  take  rank  by  their  aptness 
to  represent  Humanity ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  degree  in  which 
their  nature  is  sympathetic.      From  the  intellectual  point  of  . 

view,  society,  or  the  hierarchy  of  man,  is  the  highest  term  of  the 
ascending  series  formed  by  the  aggregate  of  known  existences. 
Thus  r^arded,  the  elements  of  society  must,  equally  with  the 
other  terms  of  the  series,  be  classified  by  their  degree  of  gene- 
'^ty,  the  standard  by  which  throughout  we  measure  the  ap- 
proach to  imity.  We  may  coordinate  them,  by  taking  as  the 
pinciple  of  comparison  either  sympathy  or  synthesis.  Now  the 
two  modes  are,  in  fact,  equivalent,  sympathy  being  the  source 
^  any  trae  synthesis.  We  find  in  language  a  presentiment  of 
^  fundamental  agreement;  language  always  offering  us  a  con- 
'^tion  of  generality  with  generosity,  the  fruitfulness  in  results, 
<^nnnon  to  both,  being  the  ground  of  the  connection. 

Both  principles  of  classification  point  to  the  distinction  of  (i)  women 

At  Boperlor  ia 

^^  sexes  as  the  primary  basis  of  the  constitution  of  Sociocracy.  sympathy. 

*'or  Women,  the  representatives  of  Humanity,  are  both  more 

Apathetic  and  more  synthetic  than  her  servants.     They  are, 

^^  the  higher  in  dignity ;  in  power  we  cannot  but  reverse  the 

order.   Thus  woman  occupies  the  first  rank  in  Sociocracy,  as  the 

^  personification  of  the  Great  Being.     Though  her  intellec- 

^  claims  have  hitherto  been  less  acknowledged  than  her  moral 

^y^tages,  the  Positive  religion  will  secure  them  the  recognition 

^^h  is  their  due,  by  distinguishing  what  have  hitherto  been 

J^founded  without  enquiry,  capacity  and  cultivation.     If  in 

^  ^Uspoflition  to  unity  we  have  the  best  measure  of  intellectual 

'^^^r,  evidently  woman  is  superior ;  we  have  only  to  take  into 

^^lint  her  instinctive  tendency  to  consider  morality  in  all 

^^^  as  paramoimt,  morality  being  the  point  to  which  all  our 

^^ptions  converge.     But  this  natural  superiority  of  woman 

r^^  not  admit,  generally,  of  any  systematic  assertion,  from  her 

^^g  shut  out  from  collective  action,  which  is  adapted  only  to 

^^  active  sex. 
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In  fact,  we  miist  consider  this  first  division  of  Sociocracy  as 
answering  to  the  distinction  between  private  and  public  life. 
Properly  speaking,  women  do  not  form  a  class,  since  they  are 
never  to  be  considered  collectively.      Each  one  of  them,  the 
soul  of  her  own  family,  whilst  taking  no  immediate  part  in  the 
service  of  the  Great  Being,  naturally  represents  that  Being  for 
those  who  serve  it  directly,  and  her  function  is  to  breathe  into 
them  the  dispositions  most  in  harmony  with  their  public  duties. 
Whilst  the  advancement  of  science  or  of  industry  is  the  result 
of  collective  efforts,  feeling,  the  source  of  unity,  is  evolved  only 
in  the  individual.     Woman,  if  she  is  to  attain  her  full  intellec- 
tual, still  more  her  full  moral,  value,  must  be  concentrated  on 
private  life,  whilst  man's  developement  is  imperfect  unless  he 
look   to   public   life   as   his   true   sphere.     The   pre-eminence 
accorded  to  woman  in  Sociocracy  offers  no  opening  consequently 
for  abuse,  as,  with  here  and  there  a  well-grounded  exception, 
woman  inevitably  sinks   her   claims   if  she   step   beyond   the 
sanctuary  of  her  home.     She  must  restrict  herself  to  the  direc- 
tion of  private  life,  as  the  normal  basis  of  public  life,  the  latter 
alone,  with  the  sex  which  administers  it,  being  set  apart  for  the 
direct  service  of  Humanity. 

This  is  the  fundamental  division,  but  beyond  this  the 
sociocratic  order  requires  the  division  of  the  servants  of  Humanity 
into  her  theoretical  and  practical  servants,  whilst  no  distinction- 
is  admissible  for  her  representatives.  Although  the  theoretic 
class  may  never  be  more  than  an  extremely  small  fraction  of 
the  whole  body,  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  in  the  two 
preceding  volumes  that  the  separate  existence  of  this  class, 
under  proper  conditions,  is  the  most  distinct  note  of  maturity 
in  the  Great  Being.  Eliminate  this  constituent,  and  hiunan 
society  remains  national  and  incapable  of  coextension  with  the 
race.  The  superiority  of  the  theoretic  servants  of  Humanity, 
in  sympathy  as  in  synthesis,  to  her  practical  servants,  is  as  in- 
disputable as  the  inferiority  of  both  to  the  afifective  sex.  In 
their  normal  conception,  its  theoretic  servants  are  the  indispen- 
sable interpreters  of  the  Great  Being,  for  they  alone  possess  the 
requisite  knowledge  of  its  nature  and  its  destinies. 

By  these  two  divisions,  the  constitution  of  society  is  found 
to  develope  and  to  secure  at  once,  the  consensus  in  the  individual 
of  feeling,  thought,  and  action.     The  actual  generation  is,  on 
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in  the  class  which  suffers  the  most  from  its  disorder,  extends 
even  to  the  temporary  aberrations  to  which  in  private  life  an 
exago;eration  of  feeling  might  easily  give  rise. 

This  then  is  the  ideal  constitution  of  the  Sociocracy :  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Humanity  preside  over  the  family  ;  under  them  as 
supreme,  she  ranks,  firet  the  interpreters  of  her  laws,  next  the 
ministers  of  her  designs,  lastly  the  agents  of  her  power.      Love, 
knowledge,  will,  and  power  are  the  attributes  respectively  of  the 
four   indispensable  branches  of  her  8er\'ice,  the   separation  of 
which,  and  the  coordination  of  which,  mark  the  full  maturity  of 
the  Great  Being.     To  complete,  however,  this  fundamental  out- 
line, we  must  combine  with  the  human  population  the  voluntary 
assistance  furnished  by  the  animal  races  it  can  associate,  which 
bring  a  moral  or  intellectual  or  material  contribution  to  the 
common  task  of  diiecting  the  aid  involuntarily  rendered  by 
purely  physical  forces. 

This  statement  introduces,  as  the  conclusion  of  the  chapter, 
an  examination  of  the  peculiar  character  of  each  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  Sociocracy,  the  lower  being,  in  obedience  to  the  law 
of  every  objective  hierarchy,  the  more  independent.  To  simplify 
their  comparison,  we  may  reduce  the  constituents  to  three,  for 
we  may  regard  the  ser\ice  of  women  as  the  basis  for  the  indi- 
vidual of  his  service  to  society.  Subject  to  this  influence  in 
private  life,  public  life  aims  above  all  at  such  a  transformation. 
of  action,  in  whatever  form  it  be  predominant,  as  may  strip  it 
of  its  egoistic  character,  and  make  it  support  and  expand  the 
altruistic  synthesis.  The  thi'ee  sociocratic  forces  contribute  by 
their  own  natural  action  to  this  general  result,  each  in  accord- 
ance with  its  peculiar  constitution.  It  is,  however,  on  the 
patriciate  in  particular  that  this  transformation  depends,  as  the 
patriciate  alone  is  competent  to  give  a  collective  character  to 
individual  activity  by  virtue  of  the  capital  it  administers.  The 
supremacy,  however,  of  the  patriciate,  necessary  as  it  is,  would 
continue  to  have  a  purely  empirical  character  and  would  be  a 
source  of  abuse,  were  it  not  for  the  moderating  power  vested  in 
the  priesthood,  which,  as  the  special  depositary  of  our  intellec- 
tual capital,  gives  a  systematic  direction  to  ordinary  life  by 
connecting  it  with  our  subjective  existence.  Lastly,  the  gi-eat 
body  of  the  industrial  workers,  connected,  though  by  a  difierent 
tie,  with  each  of  the  above  classes,  is  the  spontaneous  regulator 
of  the  disputes  which  arise  in  the  course  of  events  from  the 
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patrician  desire  of  power,  and  the  sacerdotal  craving  for  in- 
fluence. 

Before  characterising  each  of  the  three  indispensable  elements 
of  society,  it  is  desirable  to  examine  into  the  moral  stimulus 
constantly  imparted  to  all  the  servants  of  Humanity  by  her 
representative  in  the  family. 

In  some  degree,  greater  or  less,  the  affective  sex  has  at  all  womiui. 
times  accomplished  this  holy  mission ;  but,  to  put  out  its  full  pendoncc. 
power,  woman  needs,  within  proper  limits,  independence,  a  con- 
dition for  which  the  initiation  of  mankind  has  gradually  pre- 
pared the  way,  though  its  full  realisation  is  reserved  for  the 
adult  age  of  the  Great  Being.     The  condition  is  so  absolutely 
necessary,  that  its  attainment  will  be  a  simple  consequence  of  a 
sound  estimate  of  woman's  nature  and  function,  as  an  inter- 
mediate being  between  men  and  Humanity.     But  the  change 
does  not  merely  involve  the  placing  her  moral  higher  than  her 
physical  function,  hitherto  coarsely  held  paramount.     It  implies 
in  addition  the  previous  correction  of  the  existing  opinions  as 
to  this  physical  function,  originally  held  to  be  essentially  a 
Biasculine  attribute.      On  this  point  the  permanent  direction  of 
the  current  of  human  opinion  may  be  inferred  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  theory,  on  which  Apollo  in  -^schylus  justifies 
Orestes  before    Minerva,    with    the   doctrine    enunciated   by 
Har\ey. 

Admitting,  however,  this  growing  disposition  to  look  on  change  of 
nianaathe  offspring  mainly  of  woman,  it  is  still  a  point  on  the  function 
^hich  opinion  has  by  no  means  reached  the  normal  conclusion,  tion. 
^etinthe  antecedent  movement  we  have  an  indication  that 
^he  conviction  will  soon  become  general,  that  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  species  the  larger  share  by  far  is  the  woman's.     Even 
steady,  and  amid  the  actual  confusion  of  biological  conceptions, 
^he  share  of  the  man  is  allowed  to  be  much  smaller  than  might 
he  expected  from  the  activity  of  his  generative  system.     In  the 
^hird  chapter  I  shall  clear  up  this  difficulty  by  assigning  the 
^item  in  question   another   purpose   as   its   main    one.      In 
^he  second  place,  the  conclusive  observation  of  Franklin,  that  if 
ire  go  back  but  a  few  generations  we  necessarily  come  to  com- 
mon ancestors,  is  but  an  expression  of  the  truth  that,  even 
physically,  men  are  more  the  children  of  Humanity  than  of 
their  several  families.     Over   and   above   this   community   of 
<»igiD,  the  distinct  act  of  reproduction  must  also  take  a  cd 
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lective  character,  and  for  tliis  end  we  need  a  judicious  return  to 
the  ideas  as  to  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system,  which, 
though  deficient  in  clearness,  were  sound,  and  which  were  too 
blindly  rejected  during  the  recent  period  of  anarchy.  If,  as 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  the  state  of  the  mother's  brain 
aflfects  the  constitution  of  the  foetus,  then  the  whole  environ- 
ment, physical  and  social,  during  pregnancy,  plays  a  greater 
part  than  in  the  lower  races  in  the  production  of  each  child  of 
Humanity. 

The  physical  function  of  woman  becomes  then  a  collective 
one,  social  in  its  origin  and  its  accomplishment,  social  also  in  its 
result.  On  this  view,  and  it  is  one  even  now  susceptible  of 
demonstration,  woman's  high  place  in  the  family  is  placed 
on  a  solid  foundation.  But  to  give  definiteness  to  our  con- 
ception of  the  independence  of  woman,  I  think  it  right  to 
place  here  a  daring  hypothesis,  possibly  destined  to  become  a 
reality  in  tlie  course  of  our  advance,  though  at  what  time,  or 
even  in  what  manner,  is  not  for  me  to  enquire, 
he  Hypo.  If  in  humau  reproduction  the  man  contributes  merely  a 

l^uctive  stimulus,  one  that  is  but  an  incidental  accompaniment  of  the 
iwSveiy^  real  oflBce  of  his  generative  system,  then  it  is  conceivable  that 
*"*  **  we  miglit  substitute  for  this  stimulus  one  or  more  which 
should  be  at  women's  free  disposal.  The  non-existence  of  such 
a  power  in  tlie  animal  races  nearest  to  man,  is  no  suflScient 
reason  for  refusing  it  to  man  as  the  most  eminent  race  and  the 
most  susceptible  of  modification.  In  man  the  privilege  would 
be  in  accordance  with  other  peculiarities  of  the  same  function, 
with  menstruation  for  instance,  which  is  a  decided  advance  on 
the  rudimentary  form  of  it  found  among  the  higher  animals,  an 
advance  due  to  our  civilised  condition. 

I  need  not  dwell  fmlher  upon  this  hypothesis,  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  implant  a  presentiment,  as  it  were,  of  the 
degree  in  which  woman,  even  in  her  physical  functions,  may 
become  independent  of  men.  In  social  statics,  an  hypothesis  of 
a  less  warrantable  kind  enabled  me,  without  objection  from  any 
quarter,  to  establish  on  a  surer  basis  the  true  theory  of  property. 
I  hope  therefore  that  the  indication  above  given  will  shortly 
prevail  over  a  repugnance  which  is  without  rational  foundation, 
and  will  tend  to  strengthen  a  theory  of  equal  importance. 
Supposing  the  independence  of  woman  ever  to  attain  this 
limit,  as  a  consequence  of  the  sum  of  human  progress,  moral, 
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^Intellectual,  and  even  pliysical,  then  her  action  on  society  would 

^  increased  in  an  eminent  measure.    We  should  then  no  longer 

*^^itate  between  the  coarse  view  now  prevalent  and  the  noble 

doctrine  to   which  Positivism  gives  its  systematic  form.     The 

'^gbest  species  of  production  would  no  longer  be  at  the  mercy  of 

^  capricious  and  unruly  instinct,  the  proper  restraint  of  which 

"^hitherto  been  the  chief  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  human 

<ii8cipline.     The  function  and  all  the  responsibilities  it  involves 

^ould  then  be  vested,  as  it  should  be,  in  its  highest  organs,  in 

^iose  who  alone  can  overcome  the  weakness  of  impulse — and  the 

^y^t  of  the  transfer  would  be  the  accomplishment  of  all  attain- 

*We  ameliorations. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  part  conditions 
^^^gned  in  tlie  sociocratic  in^stitutions  to  women  is  independent  independ- 
^^  ^his  hypothetical  improvement.     On  this  point  I  need  not 
enter  into  details,  I  may  rely  on  the  three  preceding  volumes, 
^^^    in   especial  on  the  General  View.      Shortly  to  state  it: 
^^  just  independence  of  the  sex  may  be  regarded  as  resting 
^P^n  two  conditions  in  close  connection  with  one  another :  the 
^^^inption  of  all  women  from  work  away  from  home,  and  their 
^^^Uxitary  and  complete  renunciation  of  wealth.     For  women 
suff^j.  more  from  the  aspirations  of  ambition  than  they  do  from 
^  pressure  of  poverty.     Priestesses  of  Humanity  in  the  family 
^"^^Ic,  bom  to  mitigate  by  affection  the  rule,  the  necessary  rule, 
strength,  women  should  shrink  from  any  participation  in 
P^^^^r  as  in  its  very  nature  degrading. 

Support  and  encouragement  to  this  deepest  conviction  will  Result  of 
"^  "J^aturally  foimd  in  the  common  education,  placed  under  the  on  woman. 
F^^idency  of  women,  when  they  have  learnt  to  appreciate  it,  nay 
"^'^"^  themselves  received  it.     Its  training  will  put  them  on 
the^ix  guard  most  particularly  against  the  instigations  of  vanity, 
leaa   dangerous,  it  is  true,  but  more  UTesistible  to  women  than 
thos^  of  pride.     Brought  into    close  contact   with  the    whole 
^^ge  of  real  knowledge,  they  will  but  the  more  keenly  feel  the 
value  of  affection  and  the  justice  of  its  claim  to  superiority  over 
tuought,  the  true  function  of  which  is  simply  to  be  the  system- 
atic guide  of  action.     In  this  way,  women's  aptitude  for  syn- 
^*^w,  hitherto  wholly  uncultivated,  will  receive  due  cultivation, 
^^t  such  cultivation,  however,  as  to  interfere  with  her  mission, 
^^  one  calculated  to  give  a  firm  cohesion  to  her  superiority  in 
*^pathy. 
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By  her  constant  preference  of  feeling,  woman  is  naturally 
exposed  to  mistakes  which  might  be  prejudicial  to  her  intel- 
letctual  and  practical  growth,  if  the  increase  of  her  influence 
were  not  preceded  by  an  improvement  in  her  education.  3Iore 
truly  synthetical  than  man  as  being  more  sympathetic,  she  is 
still  less  systematic  than  he  is,  be  it  as  a  result  of  her  mental  con- 
stitution, or  most  especially  of  her  absorption  in  affection,  affec- 
tion ever  aiming  at  the  immediate  attainment  of  some  particu- 
lar object.  There  is  no  other  corrective  for  this  defect  but  an 
encyclopaedic  education,  and  if  imcorrected,  it  compromises  the 
efficiency  of  women  in  the  Positive  society.  A  sound  apprecia- 
tion of  the  order  of  things  would  lead  them  to  see  how  important 
submission  is  to  dignity.  Although  confined  on  good  grounds  to 
domestic  life,  women  should  so  far  understand  public  life  as  to 
be  able  to  direct  the  power  exercised  by  the  heart  so  as  to 
qualify  it  for  its  high  destiny.  Positive  education,  whilst 
it  deprecates  the  exaggeration  of  feeling,  is  also  calculated  to 
correct  the  deficiencies  in  women  in  regard  to  character.  For 
in  this,  as  in  intelligence,  their  shortcomings  are  traceable 
rather  to  the  system  under  which  they  live  than  to  their 
natural  constitution,  and  may  be  obviated  so  far  as  not  to 
hamper  an  existence,  the  true  purpose  of  which  is  as  little  action 
as  it  is  speculation. 

The  above  remarks  suffice  for  the  present  as  to  the  regenera- 
tion of  woman  in  the  sociocratic  state.  Consolidating,  nay, 
even  calling  into  greater  activity  her  spontaneity,  the  Positive 
religion  will  enable  the  sex  to  attain  the  coherent  existence  in 
which  as  yet  it  is  deficient.  This  new  position,  which  will  as  a 
whole  realise  the  highest  aspirations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  will 
meet  with  but  little  opposition  from  women  when  once  they 
have  grasped  its  idea  ;  they  will  not  be  daunted  by  the  conditions 
of  intellectual  and  moral  capacity  which  it  exacts  from  them. 
In  fact,  errors  traceable  to  feeling  have  this  advantage  over 
the  errors  traceable  to  intellect  and  activity,  that,  once  recog- 
nised, our  feelings  are  interested  in  the  correction  of  them,  as 
in  all  cases  destructive  of  the  object  those  feelings  cannot  but 
propose  to  themselves.  The  grand  difficulty  in  the  path  of 
the  Positive  religion  once  overcome,  the  difficulty,  that  is,  of 
forming  the  Priesthood  of  Humanity,  the  effort  needed  to 
regenerate  women  will  be  less  than  that  required  to  regenerate 
the  patriciate  or  even  the  proletariate. 
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courage  and  firmness  should  be  most  prominent  in  the  priest, 
prudence  in  the  woman.  This  comparison  between  the  nature 
and  position  of  the  two  moderating  elements,  represents  the 
improvement  of  either,  as  mainly  consisting  in  the  careful 
cultivation  in  itself  of  the  special  qualities  of  the  other,  by  the 
due  discharge  of  its  peculiar  function.  A  consequence  of  this  is 
the  natural  affinity,  an  affinity  ever  on  the  increase,  between  the 
priesthood  and  women.  It  finds  at  length  its  recognition  in 
Positivism,  for,  no  longer  tolerating  the  fatal  anomaly  of 
Catholicism,  Positivism  binds  man'iage  upon  the  priests  of 
Humanity,  so  to  offer  the  best  type  of  our  nature,  by  a  noble 
combination  of  private  with  public  life. 

This  previous  condition  fulfilled,  the  life  of  the  priest  will 
give  ample  scope  for  his  power  of  synthesis  so  as  to  make  it 
react  on  the  developement  of  his  sympathies,  just  as,  inversely, 
sympathy  leads  woman  to  syntliesis.     The  chief  function  of  the 
priest  of  Humanity  is  education,  the  encyclopaedic  education 
which  is  needed  to  complete  the  training  given  in  the  family  ; 
the   object   being   to  allow  the  formation  of  a  sound  public 
opinion,  calculated  to  consolidate  the  consultative  influence  of 
the  priesthood   throughout   our   life.     Now  education,    as   the 
primary  function  of  the  spiritual  power,  in  regard  to  which  it 
admits   no   competition,   requires   and    fosters   the   systematic 
predominance  of  the  synthetical  spirit,  left  to  its  spontaneous 
growth  in  women.     Better  than  aught  else,  this  spirit  tests  the 
value  of  the  various  theories,  which  are  necessarily  idle  specula- 
tions if  not  conducive  to  this  end.     To  correct  the  habits  formed 
by  the  long  process  of  elaborating  the  objective  basis  required 
by  the  Positive  religion,  all  we  need  is,  to  limit  scientific  train- 
ing to  such  knowledge  of  the  order  of  things  as  is  indispensable 
for  wise  action.     This  limitation  will  flow  naturally  from  the 
completeness  of  intellectual  range  characteristic  of  our  public 
education,   from   which   all   specialisation   must   be  banished, 
allowing  for  such  developements  as  the  ulterior  needs  of  prac- 
tical life  require.     Coming  after  the  education  of  the  affections, 
the  education  of  the  intellect,  always,  it  must  be  remembered, 
given  under  the  superintendence  of  women,  will  never  encourage 
the  intellect  to  rebel  against  the  heart,  a  result  generally  trace- 
able to  excess  of  detail  in  our  speculations. 

Trained   to   comprehensiveness   by   their    chief  office,   the 
priests  of  Humanity  will  carry  the  same  habit  of  mind  into  the 
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scientific  labours  to  which  it  may  give  occasion.  Their  other 
and  complementary  duties  in  reference  to  practical  life  will  be 
an  additional  check  upon,  or  a  remedy  for,  an  excess  on  the  side  of 
abstraction.  Still,  as  their  action  on  society  requires  not  merely 
intellectual  capacity,  but  intellectual  capacity  combined  with 
rare  excellence  of  heart  and  character,  we  must  provide  for  the 
exceptional  cases  where  the  combination  is  imperfect,  and  where 
yet  it  is  desirable  not  to  hinder  the  intellectual  developement. 
In  such  anomalous  cases,  less  frequent  than  is  thought  at 
present,  Sociocracy  relegates  to  the  class  of  pensioners  of  the 
priesthood  those  who,  from  deficiency  in  point  of  energy  or 
tenderness,  are  only  fit  for  science.  As  for  the  special  inves- 
tigations which  may  for  a  time  require  the  concentrated 
attention  of  true  priests,  they  may  be  provided  for  by  appropriate 
dispensations,  without  in  any  case  impairing  the  legitimate 
supremacy  of  the  disposition  to  synthesis  and  sympathy,  which 
is  the  invariable  characteristic  of  those  who  direct  the  relative 
religion. 

To  the  impulse  derived  from  women,  and  to  its  own  social  The  farfon 
destination,  we  may  add,  as  a  protection  to  the  Positive  priest-  phy  and 
hood  against  degenerating  from  excess  of  abstraction,  the  fusion,  aid  i? pre- 
which  is  an  imperative  necessity,  of  philosophy  with  poetry.     If  truepriefltij 
not  combined  in  close  alliance,  they  are  a  constant  source  of  ^' 

grave  disturbance  in  the  sociocratic  order,  as  science  and  art, 
naturally  rivals,  claim  on  equivalent  groimds  the  spiritual  direc- 
tion. Their  rivalry  is  prevented  if  the  priesthood  absorbs  both 
capacities  in  the  complete  compreliensiveness  which  is  its  note, 
in  both  its  forms — spontaneous  and  systematic.  The  distinct 
advancement  of  either  science  or  ai*t  will  not  call  for  more  than 
exceptional  efforts,  as  above  stated,  when  the  Positive  religion 
shall  have  really  closed  the  transitional  period,  increasingly 
revolutionary  in  its  character,  which  lies  between  us  and  the 
Theocracy,  the  single  instance  hitherto  of  a  normal  society.  In 
the  doctrine  the  office  of  the  priesthood  is  mainly  scientific ;  in 
the  worship  it  becomes  mainly  artii>tic ;  in  the  regime  there  is 
equal  scope  for  both  powers,  for  the  theoretic  in  preaching  and 
cooeecration,  for  the  poetic  in  consultation  and  discipline.  Art 
first  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Theocracy,  as  interfering  with  any 
decided  growth  ;  science  could  not  but  follow  its  example,  to 
gain  power  to  construct  the  objective  basis  of  the  final  religion. 
All  sound  philosophy,  however,   with  a  presentiment  of  th** 
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subjectiye  character  of  the  true  synthesis,  kept  constantly  befo 
it  as  its  aim  a  return,  under  proper  conditions,  to  the  plena 
sacerdotal  organisation,  whenever  the  twofold  effort  of  art  aiid 
science   should  have  laid  a  sufficient   basis  for  its  definiti 
shape. 

Philosophical  or  poetical, — it  is  indifferent  which  term  ^ 
use, — ^to  complete  its  legitimate  attributions,  the  Positive  pries 
hood  must  absorb  all  the  other  fimctions,  which,  as  they  direct 
regard  man,  are  in  their  nature  indivisible.  Such  is  pre-eminent 
the  medical — the  provisional  isolation  of  which  has  gradually  h 
to  a  state  of  mental  and  moral  degeneration  urgently  callii 
for  its  reincorporation  with  the  priestly  office.  A  portento 
venality,  combined  with  irrational  speciality,  leads  in  -medicu 
to  a  blind  ignoring  of  the  indivisibility  of  human  nature  in  tl 
individual  as  in  society.  But  by  virtue  of  its  encyclopaed 
training,  the  Positive  priesthood  will  resiune  the  medical  offi< 
as  the  inseparable  complement  of  its  principal  function, 
function  which  connects  it  with  human  existence  under  all  i 
aspects  whatsoever.  Two  special  precautions,  however,  a 
necessary  in  reference  to  this  complement,  or  the  dignity  of  tl 
priesthood  might  be  lowered  by  mere  manual  and  cruel  dutic 
The  surgical  department,  reduced  to  its  original  subaltern  pos 
tion,  must  be  handed  over  to  those  best  qualified  for  it,  mu 
belong,  that  is,  to  the  surgical  instniment  makers,  when  qualifi< 
by  an  encyclopsedic  education  to  avail  themselves  of  the  speci 
opportunities  afforded  by  their  profession.  So  again,  pos 
mortem  examinations  will  be  limited  to  the  functionary  who, 
the  name  of  Hiunanity,  performs  the  terrible  duty  of  executii 
murderers ;  their  bodies  will  be  sufficient  for  the  real  needs 
science  in  its  renovated  state. 
AnnnfreTBri  This  outliuc  of  the  constitution  of  the  priesthood  would  I 
incomplete  unless  I  pointed  out  the  solution,  the  natural  solutioi 
of  a  serious  difficulty;  the  difficulty,  viz.,  consequent  on  the  neces 
sity  of  the  extension  of  the  Positive  religion  to  all  portions  of  th 
Earth.  Evidently,  its  universal  adoption  depends  on  the  exist 
ence  of  a  common  language,  as  is  explained  in  the  foiulh  chapte 
of  the  second  volume.  Its  formation  occupied  the  leading  thinker 
dating  from  the  period  at  which  the  Western  revolution  evoke 
strongly  marked  aspirations  for  a  definitive  reorganisation.  Bi 
the  metaphysical  spirit  led  to  the  mistake  of  not  seeing  thi 
8i<ch  a  construction  must  be  spontaneous,  its  only  possible  has; 
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far  from  impeding  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  the 
race,  is  on  the  contrary  the  indispensable  condition  of  its 
coherence  and  completeness. 

ThePatri.  Sufficient  for  thls  reaction.    On  the  assumption  of  it  I  have 

teat  of  Hu-  now  to  cxplaiu  the  prerogative  by  which,  from  the  abstract 
point  of  view,  I  defined  the  patriciate,  when  I  said  that  the  will, 
a  feature  peculiar  to  objective  life,  and  in  which  alone  that 
life  finds  its  condensed  expression,  resides  properly  in  the 
patriciate. 

Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  in  what  way  this  directing 
power  contributes  to  the  true  unity  of  man,  which  finds  its 
natural  presentation  in  the  will  as  the  point  of  convergence 
for  the  impulses  of  affection,  the  deliberations  of  the  intellect, 
and  the  virtues  of  the  character.  Although  the  convergence 
be  of  rare  attainment,  the  necessary  condition  of  its  rise  and 
duration  is  the  ascendancy  of  a  concentrated  power,  the  only 
means  of  preventing  or  repressing  the  divergences  attendant 
on  our  complex  nature.  It  is  on  this  point  that  the  Great 
Being  most  needs  the  aid  of  its  true  servants  to  remedy  the 
grand  defect  of  its  constitution,  the  composite  and  subjective 
constitution,  which  is  the  source  of  tendencies,  nay,  even  of 
designs,  but  never  of  will.  The  dead,  as  a  corporate  exist- 
ence, exercise  a  direct  control  over  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  the  living,  whereas  Humanity  can  only  impel  us  to  will 
through  the  agency  of  the  laws,  of  her  own  creation  or  of 
nature's,  which  she  gradually  establislies.  These  laws,  however, 
cannot  go  beyond  the  giving  a  general  impulse.  They  cannot 
inspire  us  with  the  steady  and  definite  resolution  requisite  for 
the  details  of  action  in  particular  circumstances.  It  is  the  will 
which  is  in  immediate  connection  with  action,  and  it  is  in  the 
will  that  lies  the  leading  difference  between  the  objective  and 
the  subjective  life. 

will  requires         But  to  wiU    with  cffcct,  the   primary  requisite  is  power. 

give  It  effect,  Hcncc  effective  will  is  confined  to  the  patricians,  as  a  rule,  as 
the  indispensable  condensers  of  the  material  forces  of  society, 
the  immediate  end  of  which  is  the  developement  of  man's 
activity.  Their  great  duty  is  to  subordinate  their  particular 
decisions  to  the  general  laws,  laws  free  from  caprice,  which  the 
Great  Being  imposes  on  its  collective  servants.  Wealth  leads 
to  the  non-recognition  or  contempt  of  this  universal  obligation, 
but  not  the  less  does  it  lie  imder  it,  and  sooner  or  later  the 
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aberrations  it  occasions  are  corrected  by  it,  so  that  they  do 
not  interfere  with  its  essential   object.     Will   is,   primarily, 
peculiar  to  the  collective  life  of  man,  whence  it  extends  to  his 
individual  life,  from  the  essential  interdependence  of  the  two. 
In  fact  men  are,  in  large  majority,  naturally  irresolute,  and 
^ould  remain  so  were  it  not  for  the  injunctions  of  authority, 
^hich,  with  a  definiteness  lacking  elsewhere  as  a  rule,  supple- 
BteDt  by  a  natural  process  the  decrees  of  destiny.     Provided 
that  it  be  ennobled  by  love,  and  obedience  to  man  meets  this 
condition  better  than  obedience  to  the  external  order,   sub- 
mission promotes  individual  happiness  in  as  great  a  degree  as  it 
does  the  well-being  of  society. 

The  will,  as  the  characteristic  function  of  the  patriciate,  Neceasityof 
requires  in   the   first  place   certain   material   conditions,  the  Hfmot 
principal  one  being  the  concentration  of  wealth.     The  natural  fened. 
tendency  of  industrial  life  is,  it  is  true,  towards  this  concen- 
tration, but  there  are  certain  leading  imperfections  in  this  form 
^  existence  for  which  man^s  providence  can  and  should  provide 
^niedies,  and  the  remedies  are  twofold.     In  the  first  place,  the 
^^^ood  of  the  race  will  give  a  systematic  form  to  the  ten- 
^cies  of  its  childhood,  and  will  judiciously  encourage  the 
practice  of  gifts,  gifts  both  from  the  state  and  from  individuals, 
M  a  means  of  creating  patricians  fully  inclined  to  accept  the 
Spline  of  the  sociocratic  order.     Secondly,  the  law  which 
"^€8  wealth  depend  for  its  efficiency  on  its  concentration 
unplies  that  each  patrician,  whether  created  as  above,  or  bom  so, 
*^end«  his  sphere  of  action  till  it  be  commensurate  with  the 
'inabilities  proportionate  to  his  capital.     This  lessens  the 
^o«t  of  administration,  but  it  does  more,  and  the  great  reason 
■^  the  condition  is,  that  we  multiply  the  securities,  so  much 
'^^ed,  for  the  right  use  of  wealth,  in  its  distribution  no  less 
"^  in  its  production. 

Iliig  last  result,  however,  depends  more  on  internal  than  internal 
^^  external  conditions,  and  the  former  are  most  susceptible 
^modification.  The  most  important  point  is  the  emotional 
P*'^  of  our  nature,  in  regard  to  which  we  must  remember,  that 
^  peiBonal  instincts  alone  are  habitually  able  to  inspire  the 
^  tith  sufficient  energy  to  direct  firstly  our  collective,  then 
^  individual  existence.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  Positive 
^ion  sanctions  in  the  patrician,  whilst  it  disciplines,  pride,  as 
^  foundation  of  an  authority  indispensable  to  society,  whereas 
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in  all  other  classes  pride  is  misplaced  or  childish.  A  competent 
priesthood  will  find  it  the  easier  to  put  aside  the  jealous 
objections  of  empiricism,  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
patricians,  as  the  ministers  of  the  Great  Being,  whilst  subject 
to  the  fatalities  of  our  cerebral  organisation,  display,  as  a  rule, 
a  less  ignoble  egoism  than  that  of  the  objectors.  From  avarice 
their  wealth  protects  them;  they  ennoble  labour  by  their 
free  choice  of  it  as  their  profession ;  and  that  choice  is  deter- 
mined by  the  highest  of  our  personal  instincts — the  instincts 
most  closely  allied  to  those  of  sympathy,  and  most  open  to 
social  influences.  Still,  allowing  for  these  natural  dispositions, 
the  spiritual  power  will  have  to  exert  itself  constantly  to 
modify  by  faith  and  love  the  energetic  will  required  of  the 
patriciate  by  its  mission,  with  the  view  of  bringing  it  into  as 
close  a  connection  as  possible  with  the  benevolent  instincts, 
llie  r^;eneration  indicated  finds  direct  support  in  the  concen- 
tration of  wealth,  such  concentration  strengthening  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  sway  of  Humanity,  and  so  evoking  generosity 
of  feeling  as  a  consequence  of  generality  in  thought  and  act. 
Thepatri.  Thus  wc  introduce  r^^larity  into  the  phenomenon,   so 

d^.  '  deserving  our  admiration,  of  the  constant  reproduction,  with 
increase,  of  the  perishable  portion  of  human  capital.  Yet  to 
ensure  a  right  appreciation  of  this  general  result  of  human 
providence  in  its  material  aspect,  I  have  to  show  in  what  way 
the  several  constituents  of  the  patrician  hierarchy  contribute 
to  it. 

The  constituent  elements  of  the  moderating  power  are  each 
of  them  by  their  nature  indivisible;  as  appears  from  the 
uniformity  of  the  action  of  women;  frt>m  the  concentration 
which  characterises  that  of  the  priesthood ;  for  any  division 
weakens  it  by  interfering  with  synthesis.  The  patriciate, 
on  the  contrary,  the  directing  power,  is  divisible,  and 
must  be  so,  from  the  speciality  inherent  in  its  object.  All 
spiritual  authority  necessarily  originates  in  a  single  brain,  and 
radiates  thence  gradually  in  every  direction  whatsoever ;  that 
it  requires  a  plurality  of  interpreters  is  due  solely  to  its  wide 
sphere  of  action  ;  in  itself  it  remains  homogeneous.  Practical 
power,  on  the  other  hand,  admits  of  concentration  only  in  a 
very  limited  degree  ;  so  limited  that  each  department  of 
industry,  looked  at  as  a  whole,  requires  many  chiefe,  each 
independent  one  of  the  other,  each  providing  for  the  wants  of  a 
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small  population.  Neglecting  this  secondary  division,  due  to 
our  weakness  as  individuals,  what  we  have  to  attend  to  here 
is  the  main  division  of  the  patriciate,  based  on  the  differences 
in  its  industrial  action. 

The    division  consists  in   distinguishing    three    essential  Throeria 
classes,   according    as    industry,   becoming    more   and    more  d)  A«ri< 
condensed,  produces,  manufactures,  or  transports  the  objects  (S)  mmh 
that  supply  our  wants.     Hence,  as  a  consequence,  the  patrician  (S)  comu 
hierarchy,  in  natural  correspondence  with  the  universal  principle 
of  Positive  classification,  the  principle  of  increase  in  generality 
and  decrease  in  independence.     So  viewed,  to  concentrate  the 
hierarchy  in  one  single  chief  becomes  evidently  impossible,  not 
merely  for  our  planet  as  a  whole,  but   even  for  each  inde- 
pendent state,  as  no  single  man  could  be  competent  simul- 
taneously to  direct  its  agriculture,  its  manufitctures,  and  its 
commerce.     Nevertheless  the  organisation  of  industry  would  Bank^n. 
still  be  impracticable,  were  it  not  that  the  progress  of  the  most 
concentrated  of  its  forms,  commerce,  has  thrown  up  a  still  more 
condensed  form,  which  connects  with  all  the  other  forms  by  the 
circulation  of  values   and  the  developement  of  credit.     This 
supreme  degree  of  industrial  abstraction  leads  to  the  creation  of 
&  patriciate  on  which  naturally  devolves  the  leading  influence 
in  the  city,  and  the  further  function  of  bringing  into  active 
concert  all  the  various  states. 

And  yet  the  Bank,  however  legitimate  its  superiority  when 
compared  with  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agricultiu'e,  can 
offer  no  discipline  for  each  several  population,  much  less  a 
rallying  point  for  the  different  populations.  But  though  in  no 
sense  a  substitute  for  the  continuous  interference  of  the  two 
elements  of  the  spiritual  power,  its  ascendancy  smooths  the 
way  for  their  influence  upon  the  directing  patnciate,  by  con- 
centrating such  influence  on  its  highest  branch.  In  fact  the 
encyclopaedic  education  will  lead  habitually  to  close  relations 
between  the  priesthood  and  the  bankers,  by  virtue  of  the  gene- 
rality which  characterises  their  operations,  so  that  the  banking 
class  will  be  the  civic  organ  for  inaugurating  the  more  impor- 
tant connections  of  science  with  industry. 

After  this  examination  of  the  patriciate,  we  may  complete  The  Proi 
our  conspectus  of  the  Sociocracy  in  the  concrete  by  that  of  its 
fourth  indispensable  constituent.     Though  it  have  the  most  of 
a  collective  character,  it  connects  directly  with  the  fiist,  and 
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yet  that  first  has  the  most  of  an  individual  character ;  for  tl^^ 
proletaries  do  not^  any  more  than  women,  form  a  class,  properXy 
so-called.     The  proletariate  is  to  be  r^arded  as  the  genera/ 
milieu  from  out  of  which  the  two  special  powers  take  their 
rise,  and  which  should  control   the  action   of  those   powers^ 
because  it  constitutes  the  object  of  that  action. 
■  bomoge.  The  real  character  of  the  popular  constituent  is  best  seen  in 

^'  its  inherent  homogeneity,  which  it  maintains  under  the  con- 

tinuous pressure  of  influeuces  in  the  contrary  direction.    The 
hierarchy  gradually  established    in   the    patriciate    does  not 
apply  to  the  proletariate,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  subordination 
of  workmen  to  capitalists,  which  has  been  on  the  increase  ever 
since  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages.     DiflFerence  of  employ- 
ments, nay,  even  national  differences,  are  lost  in  the  community 
of  position  and  object.      The   similarity   becomes  more  easy 
to  appreciate  if  placed  in  contrast  with  the  habitual  tendencies 
to  rivalry  of  the  industrial  chiefs.     The  only  point  where  it 
fails  is  in  the  division  which  exists  between  the  agricultural 
labourers  and  those  of  the  towns.     Now  the  separation  between 
these  two  depends  not  so  much  on  diflfereuce  of  work  as  on  the 
moral  and  intellectual  inferiority  of  the  rural  population.    This 
transitory  consequence  of  the  inequality  in  their  advance  will 
disappear  under  a  common  education,  and  when  it  disappears 
all  proletaries,  in  town  or  country,  will  awake  to  a  sense  of 
their  intrinsic  uniformity,  which  has  an  immediate  bearing  on 
the  success  to  which  they  are  entitled  in  realising  their  common 
aspirations, 
the  pro-  These  considerations  may  show  us  that  the  mass  of  the 

veioped  people  really  has  no  peculiar  features,  but  offers  us  only  the 
^toTMof  general  characteristics  of  Humanity,  masked  in  its  different 
imwi  y.  ^|jj^£g  l^y  their  respective  functions.  The  peculiar  office  of  the 
proletarnite  lends  itself  best  to  the  rise  of  a  community  of  feel- 
ing in  regard  to  the  harmony  of  the  state,  or  of  the  world ; 
given  such  social  arrangements  as  shall  allow  it  the  proper 
leisure  requisite  for  it  to  avail  itself  of  the  advantages  of  its 
position — the  advantages  of  its  disengagement  in  heart  and 
intellect.  Owing  to  the  simple  character  of  their  special  work, 
proletaries  are  the  least  synthetic  of  the  constituent  elements  of 
Sociocracy,  whilst  their  poverty  is  a  hindrance  to  their  being  as 
sympathetic  as  their  chiefs  may  be.  For  this  reason  there  will 
always  be  a  disposition  in  the  proletariate  to  protest  against  the 
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classification  by  offices  here  given,  and  to  prefer  the  classifica^ 
lion  of  individuals  by  personal  merit,  independently  of  social 
position.  Herein  lies  the  main  source  of  the  attributes  which 
characterise,  and  of  the  dangers  which  attach  to,  the  influence 
of  the  people,  an  influence  which  is  equally  adapted  to  regulate 
or  to  disturb  the  common  harmony,  according  to  the  direction 
it  takes. 

It  should  be  a  leading  aim  in  the  institutions  of  Sociocracy  Means  for 
to  give  a  systematic  direction  to  the  power  of  number — a  power  direction  of 
not  unfrequently  an  element  of  temporary  disturbance,  but  on  ii^^T** 
which  ijt  devolves  to  give  completeness,  by  its  constant  interven- 
tion, to  the  social  order,  the  true  foundations  of  which  are  wealth 
and  wisdom.  Such  a  change  in  the  action  of  number  depends 
rather  on  the  people  itself  than  on  the  influence  of  its  circum- 
stances. The  first  requisite  is,  that  the  people  of  its  own 
impulse  renounce  the  use  of  force,  in  all  cases  confining  its  just 
rc^iFtance  to  this  or  that  abuse  of  authority,  temporal  or 
spiritual,  to  the  refusal  to  cooperate  or  to  the  withholding  its 
assent,  the  sole  form  of  contest  admissible  in  the  Sociocracy. 
In  the  second  place,  the  people  must  so  far  shake  off  class 
selfishness  as  not  to  look  upon  itself  as  the  essential  object  of 
the  whole  social  economy.  The  Positive  religion  will  make 
the  people  feel  that,  unworthy  parasites  excepted,  all  men  are 
practically  fellow-labourers  in  a  continuous  work,  a  work  never 
having  for  its  object  any  one  group,  however  large,  but  always 
concerning  the  whole  of  mankind.  At  bottom,  the  existing  gene- 
ration labours  for  that  part  of  the  subjective  population  which  is 
to  be,  as  the  part  which  has  been,  laboured  for  it.  Continuity, 
by  the  systematic  teaching  of  the  priesthood,  once  recognised  as 
superior  to  solidarity,  the  proletariate  will,  of  its  own  impulse, 
support  the  priesthood  by  virtue  of  the  tendency  of  its  form 
of  activity  to  abstraction  and  unselfishness,  bearing,  as  it  does 
mainly,  on  the  future  of  the  race. 

A  fiulher  and  last  requisite  for  the  personal  regeneration  of  me  proie- 
the  proletariate  must  be  a  firmer  control  over  their  self-re-  iS^in^ta* 
garding  instincts,  a  greater  cultivation  of  their  social.      In  CSSITrtL 
regard  to  the  former,  the  main  efibrt  will  concern  the  love  of 
gain,  to  which  their  position  offers  a  constant  stimulus,  while 
it  as  naturally  protects  them  against  pride  and  vanity,  the 
&ults  of  their  leaders,  whether  practical  or  theoretical.      Once 
protected  as  a  body  from  the  pressure  of  want,  they  will  feel 
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the  contradiction  involved  in  the  outcry  against  the  selfish- 
ness and  idleness  of  the  rich,  whilst  the  poor  make  it  the  final 
end  and  aim  of  their  own  exertions  to  reach  the  same  ignoble 
state.  Guided  by  the  priesthood,  the  proletaries  will  stigmatise 
any  tendency  to  leave  the  class  as  a  slur  upon  the  dignity 
of  the  popular  function,  and  as  &tal  to  the  just  aspirations 
of  the  people,  those  who  desert  it  invariably  betraying  it. 
In  the  second  place,  the  plebeians — better  placed  for  the 
attainment  of  domestic  happiness  than  the  patricians  and  the 
priests — whilst  they  cultivate  attachment,  will  add  to  it  venera- 
tion for  all  their  leaders,  even  in  the  midst  of  civil  or  religious 
disputes.  Their  position  as  inferiors  may  seem  to  deny  them 
the  exercise  of  benevolence,  for  benevolence  implies  protection; 
yet  in  reality  there  is  ample  scope  for  it,  as  it  is  the  Proletariate 
which  presides  over  the  relations  of  man  with  the  animals. 
The  developement  of  the  life  of  sympathy,  in  regard  to  these 
two  instincts,  will,  more  easily  with  the  proletariate  than  else- 
where, be  carried  on  under  the  constant  influence  of  women, 
the  best  types  of  the  sex  being  found  in  its  ranks. 
Bxtornai  Thcsc  pcrsoual  requirements  met,  those  of  its  position  in  the 

Sociocracy — the  external  conditions  of  its  well-being — will  be 
satisfied  by  the  due  performance  on  the  part  of  the  priesthood 
and  the  patriciate  of  the  conditions  which  depend  on  them. 
These  concern  first  education,  next  labour,  as  indicated  in  the 
General  View  and  to  be  completely  explained  in  the  present 
volume.  Destined  for  the  proletaries  above  all,  the  encyclo- 
paedic instruction  will  enable  them  at  once  to  give  greater  value 
to  their  own  more  special  action,  by  virtue  of  the  several  connec- 
tionis  which  exist  between  industry  and  science,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  render  more  efiective  their  general  supervision  by 
appealing  to  the  common  doctrine.  As  for  labour,  its  normal 
conditions  have  been  adequately  stated  in  the  second  volume, 
allowing  for  the  further  explanations  to  be  given  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  present  volume.  At  present  I  need  only  add 
that  the  guarantees  of  labour  are  not  limited  to  the  securing 
the  labourer  against  want,  but  extend  to  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual elevation  of  the  proletariate,  the  object  being  to  allow 
the  universal  attainment  of  family  life,  in  the  name  equally  of 
order  and  of  progress.  The  several  conditions  required  for  this 
piurpose  will  be  satisfied  when,  as  a  consequence  of  the  volun- 
tary acceptance  of  the  sedentary  form  of  human  activity,  the 
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quiet  of  industrial  communities  will  no  longer  be  disturbed  by 
a  ncmad  labouring  class,  an  evidence  at  once  of  the  neglect  of 
the  superiors,  of  the  degradation  of  the  inferiors.  The  above 
remarks,  however,  show  that,  to  attain  its  complete  form,  the 
sociocratic  constitution  of  the  proletariate  must  await  the 
advent  of  a  patriciate  worthy  of  the  name,  though  the  regene- 
ration of  the  plebeians  must  precede  and  even  prepare  the  way 
for  that  of  the  patricians. 

If  we  combine  our  observations,  they  give  a  suflScient  pic-  conoinaion. 
ture  of  the  Sociocracy  in  the  concrete  to  support  the  state- 
ment, that  the  Positive  religion  in  its  abstract  form  is  compe- 
tent to  regulate  human  life  in  all  its  parts,  through  its  great 
fundamental  theory,  the  theory  of  the  Great  Being.  In  this  way 
the  constitution  of  Sociocracy  is  the  continuous  developement 
of  the  sacred  formula  of  Positivism,  which  consequently  iden- 
tifies private  with  public  life.  By  the  laws  of  her  being, 
woman  gives  the  impulse,  acted  on  by  which  the  patriciate 
liecomes  the  organ  of  order,  the  proletariate  the  organ  of  pro- 
gress, the  priesthood  systematically  combining  order  with  pro- 
gress. 

On  the  general  basis  here  laid,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
original  plan,  the  second  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  exposition 
in  detail  of  the  worship  which  has  to  govern  our  affective  life 
by  forming  the  regular  connection  between  the  objective  and 
subjective  stages  of  our  existence. 
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CHAPTER    11. 

GENERAL  VIEW   OF  THE   AFFECTITE   LIFE, 

or, 
DEFI5ITITE  STSTEHATISATION   OF  THE  FOSIXIYE  STSTEM  OF  WOBSHIP. 


J^J^JJ^  The  nature  and  object  of  this  chapter  will  be  set  in  a  clear  light 

^™1JJJJ^  by  the  introductory  remarks  elicited  by  its  heading,  in  that  it 
places,  in  the  system  of  the  Positive  religion,  the  worship  not 
merely  before  the  r^me  but  before  the  doctrine.  This  un- 
usual arrangement  is  a  modification  of  the  order  adopted  in  the 
second  volume  in  the  General  Theory  of  Religion  (VoL  II.  pp. 
17-20).  It  requires  then  a  special  justification.  For  this,  I 
may  confine  myself  to  the  simple  enunciation  of  the  considera- 
tions which  suggested  it  to  me.  The  statement  of  them  will,  I 
hope,  show  the  change  to  be  quite  l^itimate,  and  the  pro- 
priety of  it  characteristic  of  the  true  religion. 

ncaions  for  From  au  excess  of  deference  for  my  Catholic  predecessors,  I 

was  led  originally  to  place  the  doctrine  before  the  worship, 
without  asking  myself  the  question  :  Was  this  arrangement  in 
as  full  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  new  synthesis  as  it  was 
with  that  of  the  older  ?  An  over-estimate  of  the  importance  of 
logical  sequence  induced  me  subsequently  to  adhere  to  it,  in 
order  that  the  worship  might  rest  on  a  scientific  basis.  But  the 
practical  application  of  the  original  arrangement  has  gradually 
convinced  me  that  it  was  defective  synthetically. 

HoMms  In  the  first  place,  it  is  at  issue  with  the  fundamental  for- 

against  It. 

mula  of  Positi\n8m,  in  which  love  precedes  order,  as  order  pre- 
cedes progress ;  and  love  is  the  domain  of  the  worship,  order 
that  of  the  doctrine,  progress  of  the  life.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  contradicted  by  the  general  theory  of  human  nature,  which 
puts  feeling  above  intelligence  and  activity,  the  two  indispen- 
sable servants  of  feeling.  Lastly,  it  is  at  variance  with  the 
regular  course  of  Positive  education,  in  which  the  succession  is : 
the  education  of  the  feelings,  the  education  of  the  intellect^  and 
the  education  of  our  active  powers. 
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This  threefold  discrepancy  is  a  sufficient  lustification  of  the  Thodi«5r». 
new  arrangement,  implicitly  announced  in  the  last  chapter,  ^J>Jj« 
when  I  placed  art  above  science.  All  who  can  appreciate 
the  natural  pre-eminence  of  questions  of  order,  will  be  at 
once  conscious  of  the  importance  attaching  to  this  inversion 
of  the  previous  arrangement,  condensing  as  it  does  the 
general  contrast  between  Theologism  and  Positivism.  But,  to 
clear  up  the  pointy  I  must  first  enter  on  a  direct  investigation 
of  the  grounds  of  the  original  arrangement. 

The  strongest  was  the  fictitious  character  of  the  provisional 
religion,  when  worship  was  paid  to  imaginary  beings,  and  there- 
fore must  have  the  doctrines  to  rest  upon  as  the  sole  source  of 
our  knowledge  of  those  beings.  This  indispensable  prerequisite, 
never  systematised  in  Polytheism,  was  reduced  to  a  system  under 
its  Monotheistic  concentration.  But  in  both  stages  a  custom  of 
universal  adoption  heralded  the  ultimate  predominance  of  the 
worship,  for  it  was  the  worship  which  habitually  gave  its  desig- 
nation to  the  whole  religious  system. 

This  first  arrangement,  then,  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  temporary  The  prerions' 
inversion  of  the  normal  order,  though  the  adoption  of  the  latter  tSpwST* 
was  impossible  till  such  time  as  our  adoration  should  be  paid  to 
a  being  by  its  nature  within  the  cognisance  of  all.  It  is  true 
that,  as  yet,  the  education  of  our  feelings  does  not  propose  the 
knowledge  of  Humanity  as  its  aim,  but  the  last  chapter  has 
so  fer  stated  the  whole  Positive  doctrine  as  to  warrant  our 
proceeding  to  expound  the  worship  without  any  violation  of 
rational  method. 

The  worship  is  the  best  expression  of  the  state  of  complete  TheWorsWp 
synthesis,  the  state  in  which  all  our  knowledge,  scientific  and  sion^f^ti^ 
practical,  finds  its  condensation  in  Morals.      The  grand  object  suto.^ 
of  religion  being  to  teach  us  to  live  for  others,  it  must  essen- 
tially consist  in  regulating  the  direct  cultivation  of  our  sym- 
pathetic instincts.     In  fact  such  would  be  its  sole  function, 
were  it  not  that  our  physical  wants  necessitate  the  addition 
both  of  the  doctrine  and  the  regime,  so  by  man's  own  exertions 
to  give  an  altruistic  character  to  the  natural  egoism  of  his  in- 
cessant activity. 

To  complete  the  justification  of  the  order  ultimately 
adopted,  it  is  necessary  to  give  greater  precision  to  the  above 
explanation  of  the  provisional  arrangement,  by  presenting  it  as 
simply  coeval  with  Theologism,  properly  so  called,  having  no 
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antecedent  in  Fetichism.  In  point  of  fact,  religion  in  Fetich- 
ism  was  worship,  and  nothing  more.  It  was  so  absolutely 
spontaneous  that  its  dogmatic  element  was  a  mere  matter  of 
intuition;  and  its  regime  was  limited  to  the  exercise  of  our  sym- 
pathies, such  was  the  then  rudimentary  condition  of  human 
activity.  Consequently  the  definitive  order  adopted  by  the 
Positive  religion  is  but  the  systematisation  of  the  instinctive 
practice  of  the  first  childhood  of  the  race,  through  the  final 
removal  of  an  anomaly  peculiar  to  its  second  childhood — and 
in  an  eminent  degree  harmonising  with  its  adolescence* 

This  fresh  contact  between  the  two  extreme  syntheses  which 
are  ultimately  destined  to  coalesce,  is  possible,  from  the  fact 
that  in  both  alike  the  objects  of  worship  are  actual  beings,  and 
come  within  our  immediate  cognisance.  There  is  this  dif- 
ference, that,  in  the  primaeval  state,  adoration  was  objective  and 
simple,  in  the  normal  state  it  is  subjective  and  complex ;  but 
it  is  a  difference  which  will  not  affect  the  character  of  spon- 
taneity common  to  the  two,  when  Positive  education  shall  have 
become  sufficiently  general.  The  Positivist  worships  results, 
the  Fetichist  worships  materials ;  but  both  alike  invoke  the 
protection  of  the  same  supreme  power,  only  their  conceptions 
of  that  power  are  distinct,  yet  not  irreconcilable. 

The  two  forms,  then,  the  instinctive  and  systematic,  under 
which  the  religion  of  Humanity  successively  presents  itself, 
alike  disclaim  the  inversion,  necessitated  provisionally  by  the 
intermediate  synthesis,  but  disappearing  forever  in  the  ulti- 
mate combination  of  the  extremes.  In  both  forms  there  is  a 
natural  correlation  between  the  worship  and  the  life,  whereas 
Theologism,  even  as  Polytheism,  could  never  bring  the  two  into 
satisfactory  agreement.  The  definitive  order  of  the  three  parts 
of  religion  furnishes  a  decisive  proof  of  the  superiority  of 
Positivism  in  point  of  synthesis,  and  justifies  the  normal  con- 
densation of  the  law  of  human  progress  when  we  state  it  as  an 
increasing  tendency  to  unity. 

In  accordance  with  this  indispensable  introduction,  I  have 
now  to  treat  of  religion  as  consisting  in  the  worship ;  and  in 
fact  the  worship  would  suffice  for  our  discipline,  could  our 
external  circumstances  become  such  as  to  allow  it.  The  hypo- 
thesis can  never  be  in  the  full  sense  realised,  but  the  aggre- 
gate progress  of  mankind  is  bringing  us  constantly  nearer  to  it, 
by  constantly  lessening  the  relative  importance  of  material 
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wants,  this  change  being  a  consequence  of  the  accumulations 
due  to  our  foresight,  and  the  increase  of  power  they  give  us. 

Still,  in  assigning  the  worship  its  legitimate  rank,  we  must 
duly  take  into  account  its  necessary  connection  with  the  doc- 
trine and  the  life,  both  at  all  times  indispensable,  though  in  a 
decreasing  ratio,  to  its  fulfilment  of  its  moral  aim.     The  agree- 
ment of  the  three  is  sufficiently  indicated  in  the  Positivist 
formula,  if  we  take  its  three  terms  as  answering  to  the  three 
divisions  of  time.     For   love,  the  immediate  source  of  the 
worship,  in  the  main  has  reference  to  the  future ;  order,  the 
intellectual  province  of  the   doctrine,  is  derived  principally 
fi^m  the  past ;  progress,  the  practical  object  of  the  life,  stands 
hi  closer  relation  with  the  present.     Now,  it  is  the  future  which 
^^^mes,  and  rightly,  the  more  prominent  consideration  in  pro- 
Portion  as  man's  action  becomes  more  collective  in  its  character, 
firing  the  initiation  of  the  race,  man  constantly  laboured  for 
"^8  successors,  in  the  Family  originally,  then  in  the  State.     It 
remaijjg  for  him,  in  the  period  of  maturity,  to  guide  this  instinct 
f^matically,  and  make  it  subserve  the  interests  of  Posterity 
^  Uie  widest  sense. 

The  paramount  importance  attached  to  the  future  is  ade-  Prominence 
9Qate  as  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  normal  state  of  Hu-  a  character- 
^'^^'^ty,  pointing  as  it  does  to  deliberate  action,  and  deliberate  normaistate. 
*^Uoxi  implies  constant  prevision.     And  yet,  at  first  sight,  such 
*  ^iew,  whilst  ulteriorly  pointing  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
^orsbip,  would  seem  to  make  it  intellectually  dependent  on  the 
aoct.rine,  as  necessary  for  the  interpretation  of  the  past,  on 
whieh  rests  our  conception  of  the  future.     The  apparent  con- 
"^^iction  disappears  if  we  distingiush  between  the  analytical 
^^  synthetical  arrangements,  both  of  which  are  admissible  for 
the  Universal  doctrine. 

In  fact,  it  is  on  the  synthetical  form  that  the  worship  must  The  two  ar- 

^^^  »  it  is  this  which  it  idealises,  and  by  idealising  developes.  of'thedSo- 

^  *^ttle  is  the  analytical  a  prerequisite,  that  the  worship  is  a 

^^cess^y  condition  of  its  right  formation.     Its  actual  impor- 

^^  is  solely  an  empirical  result  of  the  objective  character  of 

^  ^ientific  process  required  as  a  preparation  for  the  Positive 

. . '^od.     In  his  adult  period,  man  will  correct  the  habits  pro- 

^^ally  fornaed,  and  satisfy  reason  and  feeling  alike,  by  con* 

^^ly  subordinating  analysis  to  synthesis.     The  two  forms  of 

^  doctrinal  system  will  then,  each  in  accordance  with  its 
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nature,  subserve,  the  one  the  worship,  the  other  the  regime 
This  allotment  of  their  provinces  answers  to  the  distinction 
between  the  subjective  creation  and  the  objective  appreciation 
of  the  central  dogma,  or  Humanity.  For  this  dogma  remains 
one  and  indivisible  so  long  as  it  is  the  immediate  basis  of 
morality ;  its  division  is  allowable  only  when  it  is  looked  at  as 
the  condensation — a  condensation  imperatively  required— of 
the  whole  order  of  the  world. 

The  explanation  shows  that  the  only  plausible  reasons  for 
maintaining  the  older  arrangement  of  the  three  parts  of  reli- 
gion are  based  on  a  mistake,  viz.,  on  the  confusion  of  the  doc- 
trine, which  is  the  foundation  of  the  religion,  with  the  system 
of  dogmas  properly  so  called.     This  latter  is  really  nothing  but 
a  systematisation  of  an  analytical  kind,  necessary  for  our  action, 
but  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  secondary  to  the  synthetical  con- 
struction of  which  the  worship  is  the  natural  expression,  and 
therefore  it  is  with  the  worship  that  the  rational  study  of  Posi- 
tive unity  must  begin.      However  normal  this  course  may  be, 
it  would  yet  have  been  impossible  to  take  it,  had  we  not  made 
it  our  object  in  the  last  cliapter  to  establish  directly  the  funda^ 
mental  theory  of  the  Great  Being. 
If  the  objeo-         To  placc  in  stronger  relief  the  unsoundness  of  the  reasons 
pu^nKthe     for  Upholding  the  present  position  of  the  worship  after  the 
flTrt^ra       dogma,  it  must  be  added   that,  allowing  them  to  be  vahd, 
wotdd  have    they  would  lead  to  its  being  placed  after  the  regime,  as  there 
■?terSje       must  be  a  general  conception   of  the  regime,  or  the  worship 
^^^*°***        would  be  a  failure.     The  truth  is,  the  worship  can  idealise  the 
two  other  parts  of  the  religion  when  yet  undeveloped  analyti- 
cally ;  all  that  is  required  is,  a  clear  synthetical  conception  of" 
them,  such  a  conception  as  may  guide  us  in  their  definitive 
systematisation.      All  the  scientific  notions,  cosmological,  bio- 
logical, and,  above  all,  sociological,  requisite  for  the  theory  of 
the  Great  Being,  have  been  firmly  established  in  the  three  pre- 
ceding volumes  on  the  basis  of  science  formed  into  a  complete 
whole.   This  enabled  me,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  volume, 
to  proceed  at  once  to  the  construction  of  the  theory  itself,  a 
construction  which  involves  the  conjoint  establishment  of  the 
three  divisions  of  religion,  with  a  view  to  their  ulterior  separation, 
imder  proper  conditions,  for  the  purposes  of  study.    Such  sepa- 
rate consideration  of  them  is  the  condition  of  any  satisfactory 
systematisation  of  the  doctrine  and  the  regime,  the  objective 
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analysis  giving  completeness  to  the  subjective  synthesis  by 
which  alone  it  could  be  guided.  The  outline  already  given 
qualifies  us  however  for  now  proceeding  directly  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  worship,  as  the  principal  portion  of  the  religion, 
the  portion  in  which  the  idea  and  the  feeling  of  unity  find  their 
best  expression.  At  no  distant  period  Positivism  will  correct  in 
all  the  provisional  habits  which  are  the  result  of  the  existing  con- 
dition of  things,  with  its  proud  sense  of  revolution,  and  its  con- 
sequent stimulation  of  the  reason  of  the  individual  to  construct 
a  universal  synthesis  independently  of  all  collective  influences. 

The  preliminary  explanation  here  ended  leads  me  to  ex-  <[)  i**^"* 
amine,  in  the  first  place,  the  destination  of  the  Positive  cultus  j  ^'*J?S" 
secondly,  its  nature  in  the  general ;  before  I  give  its  direct  •'•ip- 
exposition  in  detail,  which  must  be  the  great  object  of  the 
chapter. 

We  adore  Humanity  in  order  to  serve  her  better  by  the  aid  J'"''?"'* 
of  fuller  knowledge ;  worship  then  cannot  but  modify,  under  all  i^JJJ^" 
its  aspects,  the  existence  which,  as  a  whole,  is  represented  in  "i"^ 
the  coostitution  of  the  Great  Being.    But  the  normal  prefer- 
ence of  the  worship  to  the  two  other  constituents  of  the  uni- 
versal religion  rests  on  this  ground  mainly,  that  it  has  for  its 
principal  domain  the  direct  and  persistent  encouragement  of 
our  instincts  of  sympathy,  the  sole  source  of  the  Positive  unity. 
Once  grasp  this  idea  of  Sociolatry,  and  we  are  qualified  to  ap- 
preciate ito  influence  on  thought  and  even  on  action. 

The  Positive  worship  depends  for  its  efficacy  entirely  on  wonhipih 
the  fundamental  law  by  which  the  continuous  improvement  of  >iiin>n'> 
man's  faculties  is  the  result  of  their  judicious  exercise.  In  the 
adoration  of  the  Great  Being  these  faculties  find  a  simultaneous 
exercise,  as  it  always  expresses  our  emotions  in  an  idealised 
form.  Practically,  the  idealisation  of  our  altruistic  instincts 
consistji  more  especially  in  their  purification  from  their  ordinary 
admixture  of  egoism.  So  purified,  they  become  in  the  fullest 
sense  communicable,  and  the  communication  requires  the  com- 
bined and  persistent  exertion  of  our  intellectual  and  active 
powers.  It  does  not,  that  is,  call  into  play  merely  the  function 
of  language,  hut  also  contemplation,  abstract  or  concrete,  nuy 
even  meditation,  deductive  no  less  than  inductive  meditation. 
As,  for  expression,  when  perfect,  all  the  muscles  of  outward 
action  are  brought  into  use,  it  follows  that  communication 
makes  a  demand  on  the  whole  active  life,  whether  we  consider 
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it  in  its  instruments,  the  muscles,  or  in  its  organs  in  the  brain. 
Even  when  the  outward  manifestation  is  limited  to  the  voice, 
without  the  aid  of  either  gestures  or  attitudes^  no  part  of  our 
whole  active  system  escapes  its  influence^  from  the  close  con- 
nection which  allows  each  several  part  to  substitute  its  cerebral 
influence  for  that  of  the  other  parts. 

SSti'^oau  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^*y  ^^^^  ^^®  worship  becomes  the  synthetic 

M^onof  our  idealisation  of  the  life  which  it  is  its  function  to  perfect.  It 
consecrates  all  the  parts  of  that  life,  by  their  direct  cooperation 
in  the  adoration  of  the  Grreat  Being ;  but  it  does  more,  it  assigns 
them  all  their  proper  rank,  by  vindicating  tlie  constant  pro- 
eminence  of  feeling  over  intellect,  of  intellect  over  activity. 
The  power  to  do  this  is  seen,  it  is  true,  in  a  rudimentary  form 
in  the  provisional  religion,  but  it  is  the  peculiar  property  of  the 
definitive  cultus,  a  property  derived  from  its  unselfishness  no 
less  than  from  its  reality.  For  the  synthesis  based  on  imagina- 
tion never  gave  a  sanction  to  the  benevolent  instincts,  nay  it 
even  denied  their  existence  when  it  was  condensed  into  Mono- 
theism, and  consequently  the  worship,  in  Theology,  could  but 
indirectly  cultivate  them.  Their  direct  cultivation,  on  the 
contrary,  becomes  the  leading  object  of  Sociolatry,  from  the 
purely  sjonpathetic  character  of  the  object  of  its  worship  ;  and 
the  result  is,  that  in  the  Positive  system  of  cultus  we  have  the 
best  source  of  the  just  ascendancy  of  altruism  over  egoism. 

To  complete  our  view,  it  is  desirable  to  place  in  direct 
juxtaposition  expression  and  action,  the  object  of  the  comparison 
being  to  obviate  any  charge  of  mysticism  or  quietism.     The 
exaggeration  of  feeling  which  leads  to  the  neglect  of  works,  in 
favour  of  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  the  inward  dispositions, 
could  have  no    serious  importance  except  in  the  theological 
period,  and  even  there  it  was  due  rather  to  hypocrisy  than  to 
error,  as  is  seen  by  its  not  arising  till  the  decline  of  the  system. 
If  the  sincere  culture  of  sjrmpathy,  even  when  indirect,  was  cal-    - 
culated  to  be  a  preservative  against  this  excess,  it  is  one  which  ^^ 
will  easily  be  removed  by  the  direct  cultivation  of  benevolence— 
resulting  from  the  whole  system  of  adoration. 

Over  and  above  the  particular  results  which  are  the  propers- 
aim  of  action,  action  has  more  power  than  expression  to  excil 
altruism  through  the  medium  of  the  brain,  inasmuch  as  it  1< 
to  an  exertion  requiring  greater  effort.    It  follows  that  nothii 
will  ever  equal  the  practice,  even  with  intermissions,  still  mt 
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the  habitual  practice,  of  good  works  as  a  means  of  cultivating 
oiu:  sympathetic  instincts.  Expression  has  however  several 
natural  advantages  over  action,  and  therefore,  weaker  though  it 
he  than  action,  it  will  always  remain  indispensable  to  the  full 
developement  of  our  emotional  nature. 

As  expression  depends  on  ourselves  exclusively,  whilst  action  Bxpnasion. 
is  dependent  on  the  external  world,  action  is  intermittent, 
expression  alone  can  be  permanent  under  one  or  other  of  its 
various  forms.  Again,  action  is  not  only  less  at  our  command 
than  expression,  but  is  often  of  a  more  mixed  character.  In  the 
first  place  it  almost  invariably  demands  efforts  of  the  intellect 
or  of  the  body,  and  these  cannot  but  impair  its  results  in  point 
of  sympathy.  But  in  action  we  have,  above  all,  the  complication 
habitually  arising  of  selfish  motives  mingling  with  our  bene- 
volent impulses.  The  only  case  in  which  we  avoid  these  two 
disturbing  forces  is  when  the  brain  devotes  all  its  powers  to 
perfect  our  unity  through  tlie  direct  expression  of  love,  with  no 
external  aim  in  particular. 

A  cultus  of  this  kind  has  to  discipline  our  action  and  there- 
fore can  never  lead  us  to  despise  it.  For  it  fosters  the  affections 
which  urge  us  to  the  direct  pursuit  of  the  good.  If  our  devo- 
tions seemed  to  lead  to  inertness,  such  a  degradation  would 
necessarily  imply  a  want  of  sincerity. 

If  we  analyse  the  moral  influence  of  Positive  worship  with  J^^*JJJ 
reference  to  the  distinction  between  the  three  altruistic  instincts,  2J®  ^^^^^ 
we  find  that  it  is  greatest  as  concerns  the  instinct  which  by  its  JJ^jSJi,^' 
organ  and  its  function  is  in  closest  connection  with  the  two 
others.  The  exercise  of  the  affections  which  is  the  direct  result 
of  adoration  more  particularly  concerns  veneration,  not  merely 
veneration  for  the  Great  Being,  but  for  its  worthy  represen- 
tatives, as  is  indicated  by  the  prevailing  attitude.  Now  the 
instinct  of  veneration  is  the  one  in  most  constant  use  as  thp 
normal  basis  of  true  discipline,  and  at  the  same  time  it  has  the 
least  strongly  marked  character  as  being  nearly  independent  of 
the  influences  of  the  selfish  instincts.  Be  it  remembered  however 
that  it  cannot  act  without  stimulating  by  its  action  benevolence 
and  attachment,  between  which  it  is  the  connecting  link  both 
statically  and  dynamically.  Language  bears  special  witness  to 
this  connection  in  the  admirable  expression  piStS  (j[>ieta8),  a 
term  primarily  implying  respect,  but,  by  a  natiual  extension, 
embracing  all  the  sympathetic  instincts.     Again,  the  two  other 
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altruistic  feelings  receive  direct  encouragement  from  an  adora- 
tion which  has  gratitude  and  love  for  its  invariable  basis. 
Benevolence,  strictly  so  called,  implies,  it  is  true,  protection, 
yet  it  is  specially  called  into  play  in  the  Positive  worship,  most 
particularly  towards  the  Great  Being,  not  merely  through  imi- 
tation of  that  highest  type,  but  also  as  a  consequence  of  the 
nature  of  Humanity,  who  can  never  dispense  with  the  aid  of 
her  servants. 
<J)  Sfeotei.  Sociolatiy  is  by  its  very  conception  emancipated  firom  the 

interested  motives  which  were  paramount  in  the  worship  of 
Theologism,  nay  even  of  Fetichism ;  yet  it  grants  the  self  r^;ard- 
ing  instincts  the  culture  they  require  for  their  due  cooperation 
in  the  practical  conduct  of  life.     In  the  first  place,  it  stamps 
them  with  its  direct  sanction  as  the  permanent  basis  of  the  con- 
servation of  the  individual,  and  the  primary  source  of  the  action 
of  society.     Secondly,  their  relations  severally  with  the  social 
instincts    prociure    them  in  the  Positive  worship  an  indirect 
stimulus   in   constant    dependence  on  their    influence  on  our 
sympathies,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  abuse.     This  combination 
of  sanction  and  discipline  is  especially  applicable  in  the  case  of 
the  higher  personal  instincts,  pride  and  vanity,  as  more  amenable 
to  social  influences.     But  it  applies  also  to  all  the  other  per- 
sonal motors,  not  excepting  the  instinct  of  destruction,  each 
and  all  admitting  an  altruistic  direction. 

The  proper  pro\ince  of  Sociolatry  is  our  emotional  life,  and 
it  is  to  this  that  this  chapter  as  a  whole  is  devoted ;  so  that 
having  sufficiently  explained  its  influence  on  that  life  in  the 
general,  I  must  now  explain  its  power  in  reference  to  in- 
tellect, first  in  the  domain  of  art,  then  in  that  of  science. 

The  true  definition  of  the  two  terms,  art  and  worship,  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  inseparable  connection  between  them,  a 
connection  recognised  as  a  matter  of  experience  by  Theologism, 
but  which  it  devolves  on  Positivism  to  adopt  and  expand  on 
rational  g^oimds,  whilst  it  accepts  the  spontaneous  character  it 
wears  in  Fetichism.  In  art  and  worship  eqiially,  improvement 
is  ever  the  direct  end  of  all  our  efforts.  In  the  worship  it  is 
always  moral  progress,  and  therefore  the  worship  alone  can 
withdraw  art  from  its  natural  predilection  for  physical  beautv, 
the  beauty  most  easy  to  represent  as  it  is  mo^  easy  to  feel. 
Sociolatry,  by  displaying  the  charm  inherent  in  the  altruistic 
affections,  throws  open  to  poetry  its  noblest  field,  one  which 
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under  the  egoistic  synthesis  was  necessarily  relegated  to  a 
subordinate  place.  Besides  this  general  affinity  between  art 
and  the  worship  of  Humanity,  that  worship  lends  a  special 
sanction  to  the  three  modes  or  degrees  of  all  art  of  whatever 
kind,  imitation,  idealisation,  expression.  For  it  imitates  the 
highest  type,  and  yet  ever  idealises  it  in  its  expression  of  the 
emotions  that  type  inspires.  Conversely,  as  each  act  of  worship 
of  the  Great  Being,  indirect  or  direct,  is  by  the  nature  of  the 
case  a  work  of  art,  art  in  its  turn  is  seen  to  be  an  essential 
complement  of  the  worship  of  Humanity,  into  which  it  is  once 
and  for  ever  incorporated. 

This  incorporation,  by  relieving  art  from  the  degrading 
anarchy  which  was  the  result  of  its  throwing  oflF  the  yoke  of 
Theocracy,  is  as  calculated  to  develope  as  to  discipline  and 
ennoble  it.  The  absorption  of  the  poetical  into  the  sacerdotal 
function,  in  conformity  at  once  with  our  instinct  and  reason, 
will  always  obviate  the  lowering  tendency  inherent  in  the 
exclusive!  devotion  of  any  life  to  expression.  When  the  language  Italian, 
of  Dante  and  Ariosto  shall  have  become  the  universal  language, 
having  previously  been  the  sacred  language,  it  will  have 
acquired  one  by  one  the  additional  excellences  it  needs  to 
qualify  it  as  the  fit  organ  of  the  greater  poetic  achievements 
reserved  for  the  ripe  age  of  human  genius.  But  the  use  of 
that  language  will  not  be  limited  to  such  exceptional  efforts 
confined  to  the  more  eminent  members  of  the  priesthood ;  it 
will  be  the  language  used  by  all  worshippers  of  the  Great 
Being  in  their  daily  expressions  of  their  emotions,  both  in 
private  and  in  public.  Its  musical  capacity  will  lead  as  a 
natural  result  to  its  adoption  as  the  regular  transition  from 
the  fundamental  art  to  the  highest  of  the  more  special  arts 
which  are  the  complement  of  poetry,  and  which  in  Positive  ' 
education  will  become  familiar  to  all  as  a  means  of  perfecting 
our  whole  worship*  Whilst,  however,  vocal  expression  assiunes 
more  and  more  prominence  it  must  not  do  so  to  the  detriment 
of  the  plastic  art,  the  language  of  form,  less  sympathetic  it  may 
be  under  any  of  its  three  forms,  but  more  synthetic,  as  the  eye 
is  more  synthetic  than  the  ear.  Each  of  the  three,  and  painting 
more  than  any,  independently  of  its  own  peculiar  destination, 
will  bring  its  valuable  contribution  to  the  Positive  culture,  and 
will  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  by  the  normal  education. 

Taken  together,  these  hints  are  sufficient  to  express  the 
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25^0'     influence  of  Sociolatry  upon  art,  reserving  further  details  for 
the  remainder  of  the  chapter.     Its  influence  on  theory  calls  for 
fuller  explanation^  for,  whereas  the  worship  absorbs  art,  science 
can  only  be  absorbed  in  the  doctrine. 
^^°-  For  a  right  estimate  of  the  influence  in  question  we  must 

^Si^to    apportion  it  between  the  method  and  the  doctrine,  the  two 
^^^d    being  too  often  confounded,  even  by  philosophers. 
HetbcKL  From  the  logical   point   of  view,   the   worship   exercises 

a  greater  influence  than  art,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
though  art  again  is  superior  to  science,  as  science  hitherto 
has  been  almost  limited  to  the  use  of  signs,  whereas  poetry 
combines  them  with  images.  In  science,  the  two  are  foimd  in 
combination  onlv  in  IVIathematics,  and  even  there  their  com- 
bination  is  not  anterior  to  the  remodelling  of  that  domain  by 
Descartes.  But,  although  it  is  a  combination  which  art  cannot 
avoid  employing  largely,  its  true  origin  is  to  be  found  in  the 
worship,  where  signs  without  images  can  never  meet  the 
demands  of  free  expression.  The  spontaneous  result  of  Fetich- 
ism,  the  object  of  special  attention  on  the  part  of  Theologism, 
it  is  in  Positivism  more  than  elsewhere  that  the  alliance  of  the 
two  finds  its  proper  place,  as  the  principal  objects  of  Positivist 
adoration  are  in  the  fullest  sense  subjective.  Still,  logically, 
the  superiority  of  the  worship  of  Humanity  lies  in  its  power,  a 
power  exclusively  its  own,  to  perfect  the  combination  of  signs 
with  images  by  subordinating  it  to  the  feelings.  Theologism, 
it  is  true,  and  above  all  monotheistic  Theologism,  had  natiurally 
initiated  this  ultimate  convergence  of  all  the  general  appliances 
which  could  facilitate  our  mental  efibrts,  but  it  could  directly 
bring  to  bear  in  those  efforts  only  those  affections  which  are 
least  calculated  to  assist  thought.  It  is  by  reducing  to 
system,  and  giving  effect  to,  the  instinctive  sanction  by 
Fetichism  of  our  sympathetic  instincts,  that  Positivism  alone 
organises  the  true  logic,  in  regard  to  which  the  worship 
will  always  be  of  more  value  than  the  doctrine,  by  virtue  of 
its  offering  a  better  coordination  of  its  three  constituent 
elements. 
Da*rin«.  If  from  the  method  we  turn  to  the  doctrine,  the  worship 

cannot  retain  this  superiority,  for  the  distinct  progi-ess  of  the 
doctrine  must  depend  on  the  dogmatic  system  properly  so-called. 
And  yet  even  here  the  efficacy,  as  an  intellectual  stimulus,  of 
worship — ^and  this  is  true  in  the  highest  degree  of  Positive 
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voRhip — cannot  but  be  recognised  by  all  but  those  who  confuse 
information  with  intelligence.  In  fact  the  worship  alone 
places  before  us  in  a  thoroughly  synthetic  form  the  general 
body  of  doctrine,  a  result  which  flows  directly  from  the  funda- 
mental theory  of  the  Great  Being.  Sociolatry  is  the  medium 
by  which  Morals  transmits  that  theory  to  Sociology,  as  a 
general  basis  for  the  analytical  investigation  which  is  to  furnish 
the  guidance  of  Sociocracy,  the  aim  being  to  make  religion  a 
reality.  But  over  and  above  this  most  comprehensive  object, 
the  influence  of  worship  on  theory  is  exerted  in  a  more  peculiar 
sense  with  reference  to  the  highest  portion  of  the  scientific 
domaiiL  The  initial  conception  of  moral  laws,  and  even 
intellectual  laws,  practically  could  not  but  originate  in  the 
impulse  given  by  woman,  and  in  the  inspiration  of  the  poet,  the 
natural  point  of  junction  for  the  two  being  the  worship ;  for 
science  was  reserved  the  discovery  of  physical  laws  following  in 
the  wake  of  action.  Now  the  capacity  of  the  worship  in  this 
^^spect  cannot  but  be  drawn  out  by  Positivism,  more  real  as  it 
is  and  more  imselfish  than  Theologism,  since  in  the  elaboration 
ofthesociolatrical  system  it  is  urgent  to  keep  continually  in 
^^t  its  relations  to  the  feelings  and  the  intellect. 

Treating  as  sufficient  this  examination  in  the  general  of  the  indnoioe  o« 
^cacy  of  the  Positive  worship,  first  as  regards  the  feelmgs  onActivHy 
^en  ^  regards  the  intellect,  I  have  to  complete  the  process  by 
^^endiug  it  to  the  activity. 
Although  in  this  last  case  it  is  naturally  less  efficacious  than 
^he  two  other,  yet  it  requires  a  distinct  consideration  in  this 
.     ^^.  Attaining  supremacy  solely  in  the  sphere  of  feeling,  the 
^  ^^ence  of  the  worship  leaves  the  developement  of  the  intelli- 
*  ^ce  to  the  dogma  in  especial,  whilst  that  of  the  activity  is 
l^^rved  for  the  regime.     Practical  life,  however,  no  less  than 
^^  speculative  existence,  feels  the  advantage  of  the  training 
^>'en  by  Sociolatry,  fuller  discipline  being  the  condition  of 
^ogress  in  both. 

Human  action,  even  when  collective,  springing  originally  fjj^^ 
^^om  personal  impulses,  requires  a  constant  process  of  purifica-  ^Sstt^froa 
^ion,  and  nothing  but  the  worship  can  give  this.     The  pride  of  thewoishi 
the  practician  is  a  less  obstacle  than  the  vanity  of  the  theorician 
to  the  due  recognition  of  this  want.     Although  Theologism  on 
empirical  grounds  met  it  in  some  imperfect  degree,  its  syste- 
matic satisfaction  devolves  upon  Positivism  as  the  only  religion 
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founded  on  the  true  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Not  to  men- 
tion that  the  worship  of  Humanity  concentrates  all  our  practical 
faculties  on  the  noble  object  from  which  the  natural  preponde- 
rance of  egoism  always  tends  to  divert  them,  it  gives  a  distinct 
stimulus  to  each  of  those  faculties  by  constant  exercise.  It  is 
the  highest  in  particular  that  feels  this  influence  most,  since 
adoration  without  perseverance  either  never  attains,  or  loses  its 
moral  effect ;  long  attention  being  required  for  the  original 
production,  as  for  the  continuance,  of  such  eflFect.  The  influence 
of  the  worship  extends  to  courage  also,  nay  even  to  prudence, 
as  may  be  seen  if  we  consider  the  energy  and  circumspection 
often  required  for  private  no  less  tlian  for  public  eflPiision.  The 
faithful  interpreter  of  all  the  relations  of  man,  language  has, 
since  the  Middle  Ages,  borne  witness  to  this  triple  influence  of 
the  worship,  for  it  applies  the  name  religious  practices  to  our 
habits  of  worship,  as  the  exertions  which  that  worship  requires, 
by  theii*  greater  persistence,  though  inferior  in  intensity,  con- 
stitute a  good  preparation  for  active  life. 
wctm?"^  As  the  combined  result  of  the  three  estimates  just  given,  we 
^S5^iS^  recognise  the  peculiar  competence  of  Sociology  to  deal  with 
^Sro*^  each  several  part  of  the  life  which  it  idealises,  and  by  idealising 
^Qt  disciplines.  So  the  domain  of  the  Positive  worship  is  seen  to 
be  all-comprehensive,  as  comprehensive  as  that  of  the  religion 
of  which  it  is  the  expression  and  developement ;  whereas  the 
dogma,  on  the  other  hand,  and  the  regime,  though  not  without 
a  general  influence,  are  more  limited  in  their  functions.  If  we 
complement  the  Positive  by  the  Fetichist  spirit,  the  various 
scenes  of  our  individual  or  our  social  life  admit  of  effusions  or 
consecrations  of  never-failing  value,  as  the  growth  of  feeling 
depends  more  on  inward  culture  than  on  its  external  results. 
But  as  a  systematic  institution,  public  and  private  worship  can 
only  take  account  of  the  more  important  phases  and  steps  of 
life.  The  secondary  incidents,  the  occasional  events,  for  these 
we  cannot  provide ;  in  regard  to  them  the  priesthood  must 
leave  it  to  the  true  believers  themselves  to  apply  by  themselves 
the  rules  of  Sociolatry.  In  these  less  important  cases,  the  fim- 
damental  formula  of  Positivism  is  a  suflScient  guide,  and  the 
act  of  worship  might  often  be  limited  simply  to  the  proper 
enunciation  of  that  formula.  But  as  an  improvement  on  this 
mode  of  expression,  signs  susceptible  of  universal  adoption  may 
be  introduced,  and  these  I  have  now  to  point  out,  pro\dng 
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sense.      For  action,  properly  so  called,  has  as  its  great  object 
the  modification  of  the  world  without,  and  therefore  can  in  no 
sense  form  a  part  of  our  being  when  it  has  ceased  to  be  in 
direct  contact  with  that  world.      Intellect  and  emotion,  on  the 
other  hand,  concern  exclusively  the  world  within ;  their  results 
therefore  may  pass  into  another  brain,  so  as  to  be  fused  with 
the  results  attained  by  that  other  brain  itself,  supposing  the 
two  beings  to  be  in  sufficient  harmony.     The  fruits  however  of 
this  internal  combination,  its  intellectual  or  moral  influences, 
be  they  what  they  may,  can  appear  only  in  the  person  who  is 
the  seat  of  this  fresh  combination  ;  so  that,  in  eliminating  action 
from  our  subjective  life,  we  include  under  the  term  that  form  of 
action  which  supplies  the  means  of  expression.     Still  the  value 
of  the  incorporation  as  an  influence  on  the  brain  is  not  limite(i^ 
to  its  more  immediate  domain,  the  provinces  of  feeling  and 
thought ;  indirectly  and  by  its  connection  with  the  two  others, 
it  should  also  aSect  the  active  faculties.      Such  a  combinatioiz 
must  always  be  binary,  but  it  may  be  repeated ;  there  may,  that 
is,  be  a  succession  of  combinations  with  many  difierent  beings, 
all  in  their  subjective  life  contributing  to  guide  the  objective 
life  of  their  common  organ  or  representative. 
Assimilation         It  is  in  this  way  that  the  souls  of  many  come  to  take  up 
existences,     their  abode  in  one  brain,  by  a  natural  process,  supposing  its 
power  of  sympathy  adequately  supported  by  the  spirit  of  synthe- 
sis.   And  the  convergence  of  the  many  may  at  one  and  the  same 
time  inspire  with  life  not  one  brain  only,  but  all  which  satis- 
factorily fulfil  these   two  conditions  oT  subjective  assimilation. 
Nor  does  tlie  fusion  interfere  with  our  distinguishing  the  indi- 
vidual contributions,  by  the  aid  of  their  peculiar   influence, 
though  the  difficulties  attaching  to  the  process  must  at  times 
leave  the  conclusion  doubtfuL 

Such  are  the  two  phenomena — identification  of  many  with 
one,  and  conservation  of  the  many  in  the  one — ^which  consti- 
tute the  highest  privilege  of  Humanity.  The  individual  brain 
assimilates  the  feelings  and  conceptions  of  all  its  peers,  in  a 
truer  sense  than  the  body  assimilates  the  different  materials  of 
its  food.  On  tlie  other  hand,  he  who  has  left  great  results 
acquires  in  others  a  subjective  immortality,  so  that  the  work  of 
his  life  is  perpetuated  and  even  extended. 
The  vrm  of  The  suppression  of  action,  and  limitation  of  the  combination 

fnoorponted  to  feelings  and  thoughts,  involves  as  a  consequence  the  suppres- 
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existence — ^beings  who  are  yet  unborn*  Such  is  the  normal 
ascending  scale  of  subjectivity  demanded  by  our  co-existent 
relations  with  the  present,  the  past,  and  the  future,  when 
Humanity,  as  a  conception  and  as  a  feeling,  attains  the  propor- 
tions which  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  her  reasonable 
feervice.  Although  the  subjective  or  indirect  mode  of  exist- 
ence be  also  less  vivid  and  less  definite  than  the  direct,  yet  it  is 
consistent  with  reality  in  such  a  degree  as  to  be  exempt  from 
any  admixture  of  caprice,  and  so  is  qualified  to  produce  the 
intellectual  and  moral  efiects  which  are  in  accordance  with  its 
object  as  an  institution. 

Guided  by  this  series  of  indications,  I  have  to  conclude  the 
explanation  of  the  subjective  life  by  determining  its  peculiar 
laws. 

These  laws  are  a  direct  result  of  the  relation  of  dependence 
in  which  the  subjective  necessarily  stands  towards  the  objective 
existence.  As  this  latter  is  in  subjection  to  the  whole  order  of 
things,  the  former  is  indirectly  under  the  control  of  that  order. 
But,  for  a  correct  estimate  of  its  dominion  over  the  subjective 
life,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  laws  of  man's  world  and 
those  of  the  outer  world.  The  indirect  or  subjective  existence 
is  free  from  all  control  of  physical  laws — the  laws  of  life  no  less 
than  those  of  matter — whilst  it  remains  in  complete  subjection 
to  the  intellectual  and  moral  order,  which  consequently  stands 
out  in  stronger  relief  therein.  Its  emancipation  from  the  laws 
of  the  outer  world  applies  even  to  Mathematics,  the  most  general 
rules  of  which,  even  the  laws  of  space  and  time,  would  be 
often  found  irreconcilable  with  the  subjective  state.  The  full 
extent  of  this  independence  is  reached  when  the  representatives 
of  all  countries  and  of  all  ages  take  up  their  abode  simul- 
taneously in  one  and  the  same  brain.  Most  universal  of  all 
are  the  laws  of  number,  and  yet  from  them  too  the  subjective 
existence  is  free,  for  one  and  the  same  mind  may  be  assimilated 
by  several  brains  at  once,  and  each  of  them  may  reproduce  it 
in  different  forms. 

Still,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  changes,  order,  properly  so 
called,  that  is  to  say,  the  arrangement,  always  remains  undis- 
turbed. We  never  place  before,  that  which  comes  after,  or  the 
converse,  neither  in  space  nor  even  in  time.  All  subjective 
changes,  with  no  exception  for  cases  of  disease,  are  then,  as  are 
all  objective  changes,  a  mere  question  of  d^ree,  in  obedience 
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upon  feeliDg,  even  when  apparently  limited  to  the  intelligence. 
For  onr  instincts   of  sympathy  contribute  more    towaids  its 
production  than  our  powers   of  synthesis,  as   is  seen  in  the 
education  of  the  individual,  where  trust  is  sufficient  for  the 
imparting  most  of  the  more  important  acquisitions,  language 
being  the  only  mental  faculty  called  into  exercise.     When  so 
impiurted,  they  demand,  unquestionably,  if  they  are  to  bear 
fruit,  intellectual  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  brain  which  received 
the  communication.     But  so  entirely  is  the  effect  of  the  trans- 
mitted ideas  independent  of  the  source  from  which  they  come, 
that  those  of  which  we  know  not   the   proof  often  inspire 
greater  confidence  than  the  belief  resulting  from  demonstration. 
On  this  point  we  may  be  content  with  appealing  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  double  movement  of  the  earth,  as   showing  that  the 
principal  influences  of  an  opinion  are  not  seen  in  its  originators, 
nor  even  in  the  brains  which  admitted  it   from  conviction 
without  persuasion.     Although  the  explanation  is  necessary  in 
regard  to  the  intellect,  it  would  be  superfluous  in  reference  to 
feeling,  and  it  is  this  which  naturally  holds  the  first  place  in 
the  combination  due  to  affection,  where  the  fusion  is  often 
carried  to  the  point  of  leading  men,  nay  even  societies  of  men, 
to  exertion,  from  their  devotion  to  the  type*  they  have  assimi- 
lated. 

The  preceding  explanation  is,  in  and  by  itself,  a  verification 
of  the  superiority  of  the  worship  in  point  of  synthesis ;  as  in  the 
worship  the  fundamental  dogma  of  the  religion  is  always  taken 
in  its  unity,  and  consequently  the  most  thorough  and  best 
directed  study  of  it  is  naturally  encouraged  by  its  systematic 
adoration. 
mmhuriB  One  last  explanation,  or  the  theory  might  render  us  liable 

«jj»wein.  to  the  error  of  exaggerating  the  independence  of  the  subjective 
^mctd  life  as  regards  physical  laws.  The  soul,  when  absorbed  by 
another,  shakes  off  its  dependence  on  the  external  order,  but 
that  order  still  affects  the  image  of  the  being  to  which  the  soul 
belonged.  And  though  the  evocation  of  that  image  is  never 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  securing  the  intellectual  and  even 
moral  benefits  of  the  combination,  such  evocation  heightens  the 
beneficial  action  of  the  fusion  on  the  brain,  which  is,  without 
it,  limited  to  the  use  of  signs.  Adoration  should  be  as  concrete 
as  possible,  in  order  that  it  may  be  in  the  truest  sense 
syntheticaL     Therefore  it  is  of  importance  to  introduce  images 
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into  it,  and  in  introducing  them  we  respect  all  the  physical 

conditions  which  are  calculated  to  give  them  distinctness  and 

Tividness.    We  may  forgive  i)oetry,  especially  ancient  poetry, 

for  asserting  its  independence   by  disregarding  without  any 

necessity  the  laws  of  matter  and  even  of  life.     There  may  be 

occagions  in  which,  in  the  normal  state,  we  may  properly  claim 

the  same  power ;  but  it  inculcates,  in  regard  to  the  external 

order,  a  d^ree  of  respect  in  our  conception  of  it  which  was  not 

required  during  the  initiation  of  the  race,  when  the  economy  of 

oatnre  was  essentially  unknown. 

This  supplementary  explanation  leads  to  a  statement  of  the  JJJJf^*^®*^ 
idealisation  in  which  the  subjective  state  is,  as  it  were,  condensed.  qair«i. 
The  process  consists  especially  in   eliminating  defects,  not 
in  adding  excellences.     Our  artificial  order  becomes  thus,  in 
obedience  to  the  Positive  rule,  simply  a  judicious  prolongation 
of  the  natural  order.     Our  instinct  leads  us,  in  idealising  any 
eminent  exemplar  whom  we  assimilate,  to  free  him  from  the 
ext^nal  laws  to  which  he  was  subject  whilst  alive.     If  we 
would  perfect  the  type,  then,  we  must  clear  away  the  several 
imperfections,  moral,  intellectual,  or  even  bodily,  which  obscure 
his  leading  characteristics,  respecting,  however,  all  the   con- 
ditions of  his  real  subjective   existence.      Nevertheless   such 
idealisation  by  subtraction  is  not  inconsistent  with   a  rare 
^*<Jnu88ion  of  addition ;  we  may  add  some  attributes,  especially 
external  attributes,  provided  that  in  all  cases  they  be  secondary 
^^  probable.     The  judicious  combination  of  the  two  modes 
*Uow8  the  introduction  of  transfers,  which  enable  the  heart  and 
^fellect  to  attain  a  better  conception  of  the  being  we  assimilate, 
^7  supposing  events  to  have  happened  which  never  did  happen, 
although  it  was  quite  reasonable  that  they  should  have  hap- 
pened. 

On  the  basis  of  this  construction  of  the  theory  of  the  subjective  Direct  c 
B/e,  I  have  now  to  enter  on  the  direct  exposition  which  forms  the  worship 
main  object  of  this  chapter.     But  at  this  point,  where  I  enter  on  ciuuiae 
the  fiill  exposition  of  the  Positive  Cultus,  I  feel  a  special  want, 
which  prompts  me  to  glorify  the  angelic  being  whose  inspiration 
presided  over  tlie  various  steps  of  its  creation.      Nine  years  of 
uninterrupted  adoration— of  an  adoration  which  became  purely 
subjective  after  one  year  of  chaste  initiation — have  brought 
with  them  in  their  natural  course  the  conceptions  which  I  am 
now  to  reduce  to  system,  in  such  a  way  as  to  furnish  at  once  an 
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evidence  of  the  value,  the  intellectual  and  moral  value,  of  a 
noble  identification, 
snbdirts^ons         The   woiship  must  be   subdivided    first  into   public   and 
«»»^rer-      private — ^public  if  paid  directly  to  the  Great  Being;  private  if 
TOMtto,  Pub-  paid  to  our  highest  personification  of  that  Being ;  the  mode  in 
which  we  perform  this  pious  duty,  whether  as  individuals  or  as 
societies,  not  affecting  the  division.     Secondly,  private  worship 
naturally  subdivides  into  personal  and  domestic,  the  divisions 
of  private  life.     The  result  is  a  sociolatrical  series  or  progres- 
sion, in  which  each  individual  soul  successively  connects  itself 
with  the  Family,  the  Country,  and  Humanity,  with  a  view  to  a 
regular  cultivation  of  those  dispositions  from  which  we  derive 
a  stronger  love  for,  and  comprehension  of,  the  Great  Being, 
both  with  the  object  of  better  service.     Nothing  but  such  an 
initiation  can  give  a  charm  and  even  a  sanctity  to  all  the  acts 
of  man,  tracing,  as  it  does  everywhere,  the  supreme  existence, 
when  once  the  Positive  spirit  has  attained  its  due  completeness 
by  its  fusion  with  that  of  Fetichism.     But  this  extension  of  the 
sphere  of  religion — its  spontaneous  extension  so  as  to  embrace 
all  the  actions  of  life,  our  daily  avocations  not  less  than  more 
occasional  events,  and  that  in  a  degree  never  attained  by  any 
of  the  provisional  forms  of  worship — does  not  take  shape  in  any^ 
particular  institutions,  except  for  such  events  as  are  to  a  certain^ 
extent  in  connection  with  the  regular  epochs  of  our  himia 

life. 
Peraoiwi  The  immediate  basis  of  Sociolatry,   personal   worship,  i 

Action  0'  characterised  above  all  by  the  heartfelt  adoration  of  the  affectiv( 
*'°*^'        sex,  on  the  ground  of  the  inherent  capacity  of  every  true  woma 

to  be  a  representative  of  Humanity.     As  composite,  the  highest'*^ 
form  of  existence  can  hardly  be  appreciated  unless  personified.  • 
All  its  true  servants  are,  in  their  several  degrees,  each  by  virbi^ 
of  his  leading  attribute,  capable  of  representing  it.     But  a^ 
sympathy  is  the  great  source  of  unity,  and  sympathy  is  strongest 
in  woman,  woman  must  be  the  best  personification  of  a  being,  tba 
foundation  of  whose  existence,  as  a  whole,  is  love.     Woman,  the 
spontaneous  embodiment  of  the  Family  idea,  alone  can  worthily 
represent  any  collective   existence ;  the  instinct  of  the  race 
made  her  the  emblem  of  the  Country  before  as  yet  she  had 
gained  the  estimation  which  should  qualify  her  for  the  repre- 
sentative of  Humanity. 
TThe  Mother.         Here,  then,  we  have  the  private  source  at  which  each 
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servant  of  the  Great  Being  must  habitually  renew  his  vigour, 
the  better  to  fit  himself  for  his  social  function.  Tlie  cares  of 
daily  life,  be  it  one  of  study  or  of  action,  necessitate  frequent 
TCcunrence  to  the  ideal  life  arising  out  of  the  worship  of 
Humanity  in  this  concrete  form,  under  pain  of  sacrificing  the 
soundest  foundation  of  duty  and  of  happiness.  This  want,  by 
its  nature,  requires  for  its  due  satisfaction  a  type  chosen  from 
tie  family ;  allowing  for  exceptional  cases  in  which,  from  the 
fcnily  not  supplying  such  type,  we  are  obliged  to  seek  else- 
where a  fit  representative  of  the  Great  Being.  Now,  in  the 
nonnal  order,  we  have  not  this  difficulty  in  choice,  as  it  ofiers 
each  one  a  centre  for  all  his  affections  in  her  who  is  necessarily, 
for  each  of  us,  the  first  embodiment  of  Humanity.  In  defiance 
of  the  efforts  of  Tlieologism,  particulaily  in  its  monotheistic 
?tage,to  turn  from  its  natural  course  the  initiation  of  mankind, 
the  Fetichist  spirit,  which  characterises  childhood,  always 
directed  the  earliest  worship  towards  the  Mother.  Positivism 
auctions  and  developes  this  instinctive  tendency,  and  looks  to 
it  for  the  primary  basis  on  which  it  rears  the  systematic 
worship  of  Humanity.  Thus  it  is  in  the  order  of  nature  that 
the  mother,  as  a  rule,  should  take  the  place  of  our  highest 
patroness  by  the  continuation  of  her  two  offices  of  protectress 
and  example — a  combination  which  in  French  is  happily 
indicated  in  the  equivocal  term  patronne. 

The  mother,  however,  the  paramount  image  of  Humanity,  xhowifa 

^*  not,  if  she  stand  alone,  sufficient  as  the  habitual  represen-  tcr. 

^tive  of  the  Great  Being.     For  she  appeals  directly  only  to 

^^neration,  and  she  expresses  only  our  relations  with  the  past.' 

^0  represent  the  future  and  the  present,  the  mother,  as  the 

t^ary  object  of  our  worship,  must  have  two  adjuncts,  both 

^ually  taken  from  the  family — the  wife  and  the  daughter ;  the 

We  with  the  special  object  of  cultivating  attachment;   the 

daughter  for  the  culture  of  benevolence.     Personal  worship  thus 

embodies  and  consecrates  the  three  instincts  which  constitute 

altruism ;  the  economy  of  the  family ;  and  the  whole  range  of 

social  relations — our  relations  to  superiors,  equals,  and  inferiors. 

To  secure,  however,  the  desired  consistency  and  definiteness  for 

this  triple  representation  of  the   Great   Being,   the  mother's 

image  must-  always  be  the  predominant  one.     The  supremacy 

thus  necessarily  assigned  her   shows  that  in   the   subjective 

union,  even  in  its  simplest  and  most  perfect  form,  there  existp, 

TOL.  IV.  H 
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equally  as  in  other  unions,  the  need,  common  to  association  in 
dil  its  forms,  of  a  hierarchical  arrangement.  So  complemented, 
the  patronage  of  the  mother  is  equally  appropriate  for  either 
sex,  on  the  condition  that  each  borrow  from  the  other  the  two 
supplementary  types;  the  object  being  a  more  perfect  culti- 
vation of  tenderness  in  men,  of  energy  in  women,  to  remedy 
the  peculiar  deficiencies  of  each  sex. 

The  process  of  the  above  construction  leads  me  to  explain 
what  is  normally  the  state  of  each  of  the  three  types  at  the 
period  when  the  worship  has  attained  its  complete  proportions ; 
this,  as  follows  from  the  preceding  remarks,  will  usually  not 
be  till  the  age  of  full  maturity  (set.  42).  By  that  time  the 
mother  is  generally  removed  by  death ;  the  daughter  is  alive, 
her  type  therefore  is  objective ;  the  wife  may  be  equally  either 
one  or  the  other.  Now,  far  from  weakening  the  effect  of  private 
worship  upon  the  brain,  this  natural  mixture  of  relations 
strengthens  it ;  the  subjective  element  pmifying,  the  objective 
vivifying  it. 

In  exceptional  cases,  in  the  first  place,  the  fetmily  offers,  by 
its  very  composition,  the  means  of  compensating  the  particular 
fiiilure  of  one  or  other  of  the  three  general  types.  For  the 
personal  worship,  as  normally  constituted,  leaves  out  the  sister ; 
the  want  of  definiteness  and  fixity  in  her  position  in  general 
not  qualifying  her  to  take  the  plac^  of  any  of  the  three  more 
natural  patrons.  But  this  very  ambiguity  usually  allows  the 
sister,  the  least  distinct  of  the  feminine  types,  to  be,  as  the  case 
may  require,  associated  with  each  of  the  three  others  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  influence  without  dividing  the  affection. 
It  follows  that  she  may,  in  exceptional  cases  of  deficiency  in  the 
mother,  the  wife,  or  the  daughter,  make  good  that  deficiency, 
as  equally  qualified  to  take  the  place  of  either.  Even  with 
this  substitution,  however,  we  could  not  meet  all  the  anomalies 
that  will  occur,  even  after  the  complete  cessation  of  anarchy 
in  the  West.  There  will  be  extreme  cases  in  which  we  shall 
be  driven  inevitably  to  seek  outside  the  family  for  all  the  types 
essential  to  our  personal  worship,  if  we  have  a  soul  equal  to  the 
right  construction  of  a  subjective  family.  A  type  of  each  may 
be  found  among  the  protectors,  companions,  or  dependents, 
whether  spiritual  or  temporal,  who  habitually  group  themselves 
around  each  of  the  three  normal  patrons,  and  by  whom  those 
patrons  are  linked,  through  a  series  of  steps,  to  the  whole  social 
economy. 
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In  this  system  of  personal  adoration  neither  the  past  nor  Deficiency  m 
even  the  future,  but  especially  the  past,  are  as  fully  represented  Names. 
ss  is  compatible  with  the  nature  of  the  worship,  and  as  is  re- 
quired by  its  object*     As  a  first  contribution  to  its  subjective 
eompletion,  we  systematically  adopt,  and  carry  to  a  fiu-ther 
perfection,  the  plan  judiciously  introduced  by  Catholicism  as 
to  baptismal  names,  which  it  wisely  tiuned  to  useful  purpose  by 
consecrating  them  to  the  special  honour  of  the  highest  types  it 
conld.    The  patronage  thus  initiated  by  the  priesthood  of  the 
!     Ifiddle  Ages  is  yet,  in  its  full  power,  adapted  exclusively  to 
I     Sociolatry,  for  Sociolatry  alone  allows  its  extension  to  all  our 
progeDitors.     In  the  sex  which  has  to  act  and  think,  each  true 
believer  is  thus  provided  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  with  two 
eminent  types ;  one  chosen  from  the  theoretical,  the  other  from 
the  practical  order ;  these  he   coordinates   and   completes  by 
himself,  choosing  a  third  at  the  time  when  his  vocation  becomes 
sufficiently  clear.     For  the  sex  in  which  feeling  is  predomi- 
BMt,  its   holy   imiformity  of   vocation   allows   us  to    confine 
ourselves  always  to  the  patroness  chosen  by  the  mother  under 
the  sanction  of  the  priesthood. 

In  reference  to  the  future,  it  is  less  necessary  to  extend  the  refidcncy  as 
range  of  our  personal  worship  ;  and  after  the  first  generation  it  turc^ 
would  seem  inevitably  to  merge  in  the  public  worship,  whicli 
a2one  appears  to  be  competent  to  embrace  all  our  successors. 
Yet  it  would  leave  a  serious  void  in  the  system  of  Sociolatry,  if 
its  most  individual   form  were  without   any  appropriate  con- 
nection with  tlie  second  or  future  element  of  the  subjective 
portion  of  Humanity.     To  supply  this  is  the  last  step  and  must 
be  the  natural  consequence  of  giving  its  full  efficacy  to  the 
patronage  of  the  past,  the  fundamental  element  of  the  conception. 

Granting  that  we  are  so  raised  by  our  personal  worship  as  onrimmor. 
to  be  worthy  servants  of  the  Great  Being,  the  immortality  we  ^IJJoJIto'tho 
shall  deserve  will  extend  to  the  great  saints  by  whose  aid  we  thwiVa 
have  deserved  it.     They  will  be  consequently  incorporated  in  hiw^*b^i^  ^^ 
the  noblest  constituent  of  the  future  generations,  and  will  re-  ^*=***^<^'^* 
ceive  the  daily  homage  of  their  best  members.     Now,  sucli  a 
prospect  allows  us,  even  now,  a  personal  sympathy  with  all  our 
successors,  on  whom  it  thus  devolves  to  continue  our  own  most 
inward  worship.     The  greater  our  sense  of  its  beneficial  power 
ov«:  us,  the  more  we  must  desire  that  it  survive  us,  the  more 
affection  we  must  feel  for  those  who  shall  prolong  its  existence. 

II  2 
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The  legitimate  hope  of  such  prolongation  must  be  our  special 
-     encouragement  to  the  service  of  posterity,  as  it  is  from  posterity 
that  we  expect  a  reward,  the  purer  as  it  is  not  paid  to  ourselves 
immediately,  but  to  the  beings  through  whom  we  deserve  it. 
^^Jj^^  At  the  present  day,  such  a  reward  would  be  judged  the 

^f'"*"®'  exclusive  appanage  of  exceptional  merit,  no  religion  but  the 
Positive  being  able,  by  systematic  appeal  to  social  gratitude,  to 
extend  its  due  influence.  But  when  the  habits  sprung  from  a 
selfish  worship  shall  have  been  overcome  by  the  habits  and 
feelings  formed  by  Sociolatry,  all  true  8er\^ants  of  Humanity 
will  be  warranted  in  aspiring  to  this  legitimate  return,  by  which 
the  grateful  recognition  of  their  services  goes  back  to  the  main 
so'irce  of  their  own  glory.  The  humblest  citizen  will  be  con- 
scious that  he  can  give  his  patrons  a  degree  of  immortality 
corresponding  to  his  own  merits,  a  degree  summarily  expressed 
at  times  bv  the  fusion  of  names. 
jnjMmnort  ^g  ^||g  last  aid  to  our  full  appreciation  of  this  indispensable 

"^^""^  addition  to  the  personal  worship,  we  must  not  forget  tliat 
woman  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  fundamental  patronage. 
More  keenly  alive  to  the  charm  of  self-sacrifice,  woman  feels 
less  than  man  the  want  of  subjective  immortality.  It  would 
even  seem  that  it  is  essentially  denied  her,  in  consequence  of 
her  exclusion  normally  from  public  life,  the  principal  source 
of  all  immediate  claims  to  honour.  But  even  granting  women 
to  be  wholly  insensible  individually  to  the  attraction  of  a  noble 
eternity,  their  instinct  of  sympathy  should  make  them  wish 
their  moral  providence  carried  on  and  not  confined  to  those 
who  are  its  direct  objects.  Each  woman,  then,  will  look  beyond 
the  immediate  return  for  her  holy  services,  and  cherish  the 
additional  hope  of  an  indefinite  extension  of  those  services. 
This  is  the  normal  form  of  woman's  indirect  participation  in 
the  immortality  due  to  the  services,  whether  of  the  theorician 
or  practician,  in  which  she  cannot  take  a  direct  part.  It  is  to 
the  affective  sex  that  the  Great  Being  entrusts  its  most  im- 
portant and  most  difficult  function,  the  function  of  forming  all 
its  servants.  Each  woman  will  ultimately  be  judged  by  her 
work ;  she  will  share  the  immortality  accorded  it  by  the  future 
generations,  who  will  know  how  to  distinguish  the  merit  of  the 
training  amidst  the  imperfections  of  the  result, 
cjjfpjto)!!*  Such  is  the  normal  basis  in  Sociolatry  of  private  worship, 
•ng^or      the  adoration,  viz.,  of  our  own  personal  patrons,  our  guardian 
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basis'  of  the  former,  which  would  otherwise  be  inevitably  de- 
ficient in  depth.  Hence,  in  the  principal  daUy  prayer,  the 
effusion  is  only  half  the  length  of  the  commemoration.  But 
then  we  divide  the  act  of  commemoration  into  two  equal  parts : 
the  first,  proper  to  the  day  of  the  week,  as  recalling  the  associa- 
tions of  that  day ;  the  second,  common  to  all  the  days,  in  order 
to  bring  before  us  the  whole  of  our  social  relations  reviewed  in 
their  true  order  of  succession.  Though  it  thus  embraces  a 
larger  field,  the  latter  part  need  not  be  longer  than  the  former, 
as  in  it  we  use  mainly  signs,  in  the  other  mainly  images. 
Thus,  two  stages  of  contemplation,  one  more  \ivid,  the  second 
more  comprehensive,  precede  and  prepare  effusion ;  this,  invari- 
ably synthetical  in  character,  is  directed  to  the  general  object 
of  our  personal  worship.  Such  is  the  normal  distribution  of  pri- 
vate prayer  into  three  phases  of  equal  length,  which  together 
constitute  a  progressive  action  of  the  brain,  in  which  images, 
signs,  and  feelings  prevail  in  succession,  the  result  of  the  whole 
being  the  subjective  evocation,  which  shows  that  the  act  of 
adoration  has  attained  its  end. 

n^ineof  The  image  evoked, — the  triumph  of  private  prayer, — never 

inpmyer.  cau  equal,  in  clearness  or  in  vi\'idness,  the  impressions  of  sense. 
But  as  this  ideal  limit  of  subjectivity  is  reached,  at  times 
passed,  imder  the  excitement  of  disease,  so  in  health  we  may 
come  more  and  more  near  to  it,  in  proportion  as  by  our  assi- 
duous practice  of  daily  prayer  we  increase  its  power  over  our 
brain.  Nobler  natures  may  thus  procure  themselves  satisfieuitions 
unknown  to  those  who  leave  their  hearts  unculti\'ated,  nay 
even  to  those  who  address  their  homage  to  beings  of  a  different 
nature  from  themselves. 

QEBipnjer.  To  give  additional  energy  to  our  daily  exercises,  it  is  a 

great  point  to  introduce  a  judicious  combination  of  the  most 
sympathetic  with  the  most  synthetic  of  our  senses,  calling  in 
soimds  to  help  forms.  Though  oral  prayer  seems  confined  to 
social  worship,  there  has  always  been  a  sense  that  the  practice 
tends  to  perfect  solitary  adoration,  often  spoken  of  as  invocation. 
In  any  case,  however,  it  suits  better  with  the  effusion  than  the 
commemoration,  the  first  phase  of  which,  in  particular,  should 
be  sparing  in  its  use  of  it. 

VtOjTruyvt  It  follows  from  the  indications  given,  when  taken  in  connec- 
tion, that  the  daily  prayer  of  Positivists  is  a  work  of  art ;  each 
worshipper  having  to  compose  his  own  prayer,  as  he  alone  can 
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commemoration  and  effusion,  as  lie  should  be  able  to  avail 
himself  in  judicious  proportion  of  subsidiary  resources,  without 
there  being  any  necessity  for  detailed  explanation  on  such  easy 
points, 
eekiyand  But  thcsc  daily  excrciscs,  which  should  have  as  their  central 

ip.  object  the  chief  patroness,  are  incomplete  without  a  weekly 

prayer,  where  the   mother's  presidency,  with  the   two    other 
essential  ty^es  as  her  assessors,  allows  us  to  give  suitable  expres-- 
sion  to  the  respect  we  owe  as  individuals    to  all  whom  we 
associate  with  them.     The  numerical  properties  which  led  the 
instinct  of  the  race  to  institute  this  subjective  period,  the  week, 
will  introduce  it  into  private  worship,  though  in  itself  more 
adapted   to  the  public   services.      On  some  of  these  weekly 
services  each  one  will  lay  greater  stress  than  on  others,  and  so 
form  for  his  own  use  annual  festivals,  thus  completing  his  per- 
sonal worship  by  bringing  it  into  regular  relation  with  the 
year,  the  second  objective  element  in  the  division  of  time.     As 
a  rule,  it  were  waste  of  labour  to  institute  monthly  festivals,  as 
the  universal  adoption  of  the  Positivist  calendar,  to  be  explained 
later,  will  bring  the  dates  of  the  week  and  the  month,  the  two 
periods  of  man's  institution,  into  harmony.     In  the  private,  as 
in  the  public  worship,  there  are  in  the  normal  state  only  three 
degrees :    daily,  weekly,  and  yearly  prayers   in   the  private ; 
weekly,  monthly,  and  yearly  services  in  the  public  worship, 
iiformin.  To   cnsurc  Continuity   in   Sociolatry,   in   our   chief  daily 

the  sake    prayer  we  must  habitually  take  precautions  to  guard  against  the 
itj.  difference  arising  from  its  having  a  different  beginning  for  each 

day  of  the  week.  We  avoid  this  break  by  adopting  an  uniform 
introduction,  consisting  of  a  short  invocation,  in  which  the 
principal  part  is  assigned  to  one  of  the  subordinate  associations 
connected  with  the  previous  day.  Supposing  that  day  to  have 
left  practically  only  one  memory,  we  shall  soon  learn  to  draw 
the  others  from  the  subjective  impressions  to  which  the  habit 
of  worship  will  of  itself  give  rise ;  its  more  marked  influences 
becoming  events  to  us  personally, 
don  mis.  I^  ^^®  secoud  place,  the  power  we  have  of  suspending  sight 

at  will  enables  us  to  give  to  the  images  we  evoke  an  increase 
of  vividness  unattainable  by  the  impressions  of  hearing.  It  is 
wiser  however  not  to  close  our  eyes  in  order  to  secure  a  cleai*er 
internal  \'ision  by  the  exclusion  of  external  objects,  if  there 
happens  to  be   sufficient  obscurity  already.      For   the   effort 
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required  for  such  isolation  diverts  a  portion  of  our  brain  power, 
whilst  that  required  for  the  contemplation  of  external  objects 
is  an  aid  in  the  internal  act  of  evocation,  as  it  places  us  in  a 
situation  more  nearly  resembling  that  in  which  we  received  the 
original  impression. 

Nor  must  we  omit — and  this  applies  to  all  forms  admissible  The  con- 

-  -  .  .  ,  templiition 

m  personal  worship — a  precaution   suggested  by  its  concrete  "J  the  death 
nature,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  predominant  ^voke. 
image,  the  image  of  the  mother,  is  usually  subjective,  as  are       , 
also  most  of  the  others.     Eemoved  as  she  and  they  are  from 
life,  we  should  not  shrink  in  each  case  from  habitually  calling 
up  before  us  the  circumstances  of  their  death.     The  picture  of 
their  last  moments  should  duly  enter  into  our  worship  of  them, 
the  better  to  represent  the  natural  commencement  of  the  sub- 
jective immortality  which,  under  their  assistance,  we  hope  to 
deserve  as  they  have  deserved. 

With  these  subsidiary  remarks,  we  leave  as  complete  the  influence  of 
explanation  of  the  personal  worship,  the  main  source  of  what-  cuitus 
ever  value  attaches  to  the  two  other  constituents  of  Sociolatry. 
The  explanation  enables  us  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  general 
I)ower  recognised  above  as  inherent  in  the  Positive  worship,  to 
promote  the  continuous  amelioration  of  all  the  three  parts  of 
our  nature. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  private  worship  familiarises  us  with  as  a  whole. 
the  process  of  idealising  human  existence,  for  it  daily  brings 
before  us  our  normal  condition  :  the  intelligence  and  the  acti- 
vity voluntarily  submitting  to  the  control  of  feeling.  Not  paid 
directly  to  the  Great  Being,  it  yet  constantly  recalls  it,  for 
each  patron  whom  we  invoke  has  no  claim  to  our  homage  but 
such  as  is  grounded  on  his  qualification  to  be  a  representative 
of  Humanity. 

The  highest  value  of  this  worship  has  regard  to  our  moral  Moral  in. 
advance,  whether  as  concerns  the  growth  of  each  of  our  sympa- 
thetic instincts  in  particular,  or  the  general  result  of  the  three 
in  their  right  combination.  It  draws  its  inspiration  from 
attachment,  and  it  developes  benevolence,  as  we,  the  living, 
become  protectors  of  our  patrons  who  are  no  longer  so.  But 
above  all  it  cultivates  veneration  by  our  worship  of  them,  and 
veneration  is  the  most  important  of  the  three  social  instincts, 
and  the  most  difficult  to  stimulate,  from  the  absence  of  any 
direct  connection  with  the  personal  instincts ;  it  has  an  indi- 
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rect  connection  with  the  two  instincts  of  personal  improvement, 
those  of  construction  and  destruction.     Thus  it  is  that  we  hest 
realise  the  value  of  voluntary  submission,  which  we  find  to  be 
the  habitual  source  of  the  truest  satisfactions.      As  we  Bubor>-^ 
dinate  in  our  personal  worship  more  and  more  the  subjective  to 
the  objective,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  evocation  of  the  object 
of  our  love,  it  leads  us  to  see  that  progress,  as  dependent  on 
our  own  eflTort,  always  consists  in  the  developement  of  natural 
order, 
inteiiectaai  The  influence  of  the  worship  on  the  intellect  is  incontest- 

able as  regards  art,  each  separate   act  requiring  an  efiFort  of 
spontaneous  idealisation,  and  the  result  being  a  poetical  utter- 
ance   aided   by   sound    and   form.      This    brings    before  us 
affection,  as  evidently  the  true  source  of  artistic  power,  by 
virtue  of  the  reciprocal  action,  developed  with  such  a  charm  in 
the  worship,  between  the  improvement  in  the  pictures  we  fona 
and  the  expansion  of  our   feelings.      But  the    influence  of 
private  worship  as  regards  science,  though  less  evident  at  the 
present    day,    yet  admits   of  equivalent    results,   in   method 
especially,  but  also  in  doctrine.     It  makes  us  feel  deeply,  how 
necessary  is   the   aid    of  affection  in  the   operations   of  the 
intellect,  in  meditation  no  less  than  in  contemplation,  as  in 
both  equally  it  guides  us  in  the  combination  of  images  with 
signs.     At  the  same  time  it  brings  into  evidence  the  principal 
laws  of  feeling  and  thought,  which  it  also  shows  to  be  in  con- 
stant dependence  on  our  bodily  constitution,  a  frequent  source 
of  disturbance  to  us  in  prayer  as  it  is  also  the  source  of  assist- 
ance ;  and,  as  it  is  the  one  or  the  other,  it  gives  us  a  means  of 
estimating  the  state  of  our  health. 
Influence  on         In  regard  to  action,  the  personal  worship  tends  to  direct  it 
to  the  most  important  phenomena  and  those  most  easily  modi- 
fied, without  in  any  way  concealing  their  unavoidable  depend- 
ence on  the  more  simple.     It  calls  into  exercise,  for  its  own 
ends,  our  three  practical  virtues,  and  besides  this  it  gives  a 
general  stimulus  to  their  growth,  as   a   consequence   of  the 
natural  influences  of  prayer.     The  wish  solemnly  expressed  that 
we  may  grow  in  courage,  prudence,  or  perseverance,  tends  of 
itself  to  make  us  do  so,  were  it  only  by  the  acknowledgment  of 
our  actual  deficiencies.     Solitary  prayer  does  not,  it  is  true, 
offer  as  powerful  a  stimulus  as  social  prayer,  but  it  is  better 
adapted  to  make  us  feel  the  importance  of  consecrating  all  our 
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active  powers  to  the  service  of  altruism.  Its  tendency  is  to 
lepreaent  true  morality  as  active  rather  than  passive,  disci- 
pKning  our  selfish  instincts  rather  through  the  cultivation  of 
our  instincts  of  sympathy  than  by  any  direct  compression. 

So  &r  for  the  basis  of  Sociolatry,  the  private  worship ;  there  Domwoo 
follows  the  exposition  of  its  second  element.      This,  at  first  b^coti 
sigbt,  would  seem  to  be  distinguished  from  the  two  others  the  Head 
wldy  in  so  far  as  the  Family  completes  concrete  adoration,  or  wid  o?  un 
initiates  abstract  efi^usion,  the  former  of  which  has  its  proper 
place  in  the  private,  the  latter  in  the  public  worship.     Its  dif- 
ference fi'om  the  two  in  these  respects  calls  for  no  peculiar  institu- 
tions, but  it  does  require  fresh  prayers  adapted  to  the  use  of  the 
Family,  the  simplest  form  of  human  society.     Concrete  worship 
^es  in  the  Family  a  collective  and  more  comprehensive  cha- 
racter, more  particularly  as  regards  the  past ;  for  the  father  of 
the  Family  invokes,  as  household  gods,  the  chief  ancestors  of  the 
Family;  and  such  subjective  invocation,  with  the  aid  of  art, 
ought  to  rekindle  the  sense  of  fellowship.      The  priestly  func- 
tion vested  in  the  mother  within  her  proper  sanctuary, — the 
home, — ^by  her  position,  is  a  step  towards  the  public  worship  of 
the  Great  Being,  whom  she  represents  in  the  Family  by  abstract 
prayers,  to  a  judicious  form  of  which  I  have  directed  attention 
already  in  the  general  preface  of  this  work. 

But  over  and  above   these,  the  two  habitual  ceremonies   nomcwtic 
of  domestic  worship,  the  intermediate  element  of  Sociolatry  secrateati: 
admits  of  an  organisation,  with  quite  distinct  institutions,  on  piia»e«of 
the  principle  of  the  systematic   consecration   of  the   several 
phases  of  domestic  life.     In  the  private  worship  each  one  places 
himself  under  the  patronage  of  the  Family,  whether  subjective 
or  objective.     The  next  step  is  for  the  Family,  as  an  imit,  to 
receive  from  the  priesthood,  as  a  religious  privilege,  the  pro- 
tection of  the   Country.      As   the   final   step,  in   the   public 
worship  the  State   itself  invokes  the  supremacy  of  Humanity. 
Such  is  the  normal  progression  in  which  the  Great  Being  sancti- 
fies, in  succession,  the  three  indispensable  stages  of  its  con- 
tinuous service,  personal,  domestic,  and  civic,  by  placing  each 
under  the  protection  of  the  next  above  it. 

There  never  has  been  wanting  the  consciousness  that  it  is  rrerioiw 

,  confusion 

necessary,  for  the  due  sanction  and  recrulation  of  private  life,  to  the  tcmpoi 
bring  it  under  the  natural  influence  of  public  life,  as  the  only  powe™. 
mode  of  checking  caprice,  and  ensuring  stability.      But  the 
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Family  being  the  basis  of  all  otber  associations  must,  as  sucb, 
come  under  the  conjoint  influence  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
State,  respectively  represented  by  the  Priesthood  and  the  Patri- 
ciate. Previous  to  the  separation  of  the  two  powers,  its  rela- 
tion to  both  involved  no  difficulty,  whether  the  ascendancy  in 
society  was  vested  in  the  priests  or  in  the  patricians.  It  was 
only  however  by  virtue  of  their  priestly  character  that  the 
patricians  held  such  ascendancy,  as  is  indicated  most  clearly  in 
the  celebration  of  marriages,  seeing  that  all  authority  in  society 
has  a  theocratic  origin.  In  accordance  with  both  these  ante- 
cedents, as  soon  as  in  Western  Monotheism  the  two  powers 
became  separate,  it  was  on  the  priesthood  exclusively  that  it 
devolved  to  place  the  Family  under  the  regular  action  of  social 
influences.  During  the  decline  of  Catholicism  this  privilege  of 
the  priesthood  was  more  and  more  looked  upon  as  an  usurpa- 
tion upon  the  civil  authority,  to  which  ultimately  the  ecclesias- 
tical succumbed  in  the  three  principal  events  of  private  life, 
birth,  marriage,  and  death.  Nevertheless  the  ascendancy  of 
the  civil  power  would  still  seem  provisional,  as  connected  with 
the  revolutionary  tendency  to  the  absorption  by  the  temporal 
power  of  the  spiritual  function. 
podtiTism  Positivism  alone  is  able  to  introduce  the  normal  conditioi^ 

of  things  in  this  respect  by  giving  systematic  expression  to  thtt 
ultimate  division  of  the  two  powers,  both  of  which  equally,  each 
in  its  own  way,  have  to  regulate  the  domestic  relations.  As 
every  important  phase  of  private  life  has  a  direct  connection 
with  civil  order,  it  is  for  the  patriciate  to  prescribe,  in  refe- 
rence to  it,  such  legal  conditions  as  are  requisite  to  ensure 
harmony  in  action.  But  again,  as  the  Family  is  in  connection 
with  the  Church,  it  is  for  the  priesthood  to  develope  this  con- 
nection, and  with  this  object  to  maintain  the  due  supremacy  in 
the  Family  of  the  moral  regulations  called  for  by  the  religious 
consecration  of  the  domestic  relations.  Higher  in  their  nature, 
more  difficult,  and  at  the  same  time  not  so  absolutely  indis- 
pensable, the  conditions  prescribed  by  the  priesthood  lie 
entirely  within  the  domain  of  conscience,  supported  by  opinion, 
but  rejecting  all  command.  On  tlie  contrary,  civil  obligations, 
as  more  necessary,  and  of  a  less  delicate  nature,  can  never  be 
optional.  The  several  epochs,  then,  of  domestic  life  demand  a 
twofold  discipline,  the  second  of  the  two  presupposing  the  first, 
the  one  civil,  and  alone  legally  indispensable  ;  and  if  men  brave 
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obtained  by  a  purely  oral  exposition.  In  one  sad  case  of 
death,  we  can  even  show  a  full  adherence  to  the  vow  of  eternal 
widowhood,  the  characteristic  feature  of  Positivist  marriage :  a 
young  mother  so  married  (hers  was  the  first  instance)  remains 
in  consequence,  to  use  her  own  noble  language,  a  daughter  of 
Humanity. 

The   first   sacrament  is   the   solemn   presentation  by  the 
family  to  the  priesthood  of  the  child  it  devotes  to  the  ever- 
lasting service  of  the  Great  Being.     Sanctioning  the  judicious 
improvement  introduced  by  Catholicism,  the  Positive  religion 
requires,  as  the  condition  of  acceptance  of  the  future  servant^ 
that  a  second  couple  offer  itself  to  complete  the  guarantees  for 
his  due  training,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.     The  joint 
action  of  the  natural  and  artificial  protectors  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  each  couple  shares  in  the  selection  of  the  two- 
patrons,  the  one  theoretical,  the  other  practical,  chosen,  undecr- 
the  sanction  of  the  priesthood,  from  the  public  representatives 
of  Humanity  in  the  past. 

So  long  as  war  was  the  great  form  of  human  activity,  tb  ss 
newborn  were  often  rejected,  as  not  properly  qualified  to  tak^ 
their  part  in  war.     But  modem  civilisation  finds  a  use  for  ali 
organisations,  and  therefore  the  sacrament  of  presentation  will 
never  be  refused,  with  exceptions  so  rare  as  to  need  no  provi- 
sion.    Delay  of  this  first  sacrament  would  then  only  be  admis- 
sible when  the  parents,  artificial  and  natural,  did  not  oflfer  the 
proper  guarantees. 

This  inauguration  of  a  new  life  is  a  direct  recognition  of 
the  principle  of  Sociocracy ;  since  in  it,  there  is  vested  in  tbe 
two  families  by  the  priest,  as  the  interpreter  of  the  Great 
Being,  an  august  office  on  behalf  of  the  new  child  of  Humanity. 
The  ceremony  consists  cliiefly  in  a  full  setting  forth  of  the 
instructions  which  the  discharge  of  the  function  in  its  complete- 
ness requires,  its  free  acceptance  being  an  admission  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  that  private  life  is  in  the  normal  concep- 
tion subordinate  to  public.  To  render  more  complete  the 
guarantee  of  society,  the  priest  presents'  the  child  to  the 
witnesses,  and  receives  from  them  a  written  engagement  that,  in 
the  event  of  failure  of  its  proper  protectors,  they  will  supply 
their  place. 

In  the  second  sacrament,  the  child,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
enters  on  its  initiation  into  public  life,  by  passing  from  its 
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amongst  the  proletaries.  This  fourth  sacrament,  then,  or  destina- 
tion, is  the  only  sacrament  which,  in  exceptional  cases,  may  be 
given  more  than  once,  although  its  administration  is  of  itself  a 
preservative  against  the  mistaken  wish  to  quit  one^s  class. 

The  rudiment  of  this  sacrament  may  be  traced  to  Theologism, 
nay  even  to  astrolatrical  Fetichism.  But,  except  in  the  Theo- 
cracy, and  this  is  peculiarly  true  of  Catholicism,  it  was  confined 
to  the  highest  public  functions,  the  ordination  of  priests  and 
the  coronation  of  kings.  As  it  is  incumbent  on  Sociocracy  to 
fulfil  all  its  theocratic  antecedents  by  giving  them  a  systematic 
expression,  it  gives  the  sanction  of  religion  to  all  professions 
indiscriminately ;  each  thus  taking  the  social  character  which 
will  render  it  amenable  to  moral  control  in  its  exercise,  what- 
ever be  the  mode  adopted  for  recompensing  its  services. 

This  sacrament  gives  the  priesthood  the  opportunity  of 
marking  the  close  of  education,  in  the  special  sense  of  the 
word,  by  a  solenm  appreciation  of  the  duties  of  the  several 
careers.  The  servant  of  Humanity  is  thus  qualified  to  take  his 
full  share  in  social  life  by  the  foundation  of  a  new  femily. 
<T)  iCftT.  For  such  is  the  object  of  the  fifth  and  most  important 

sacrament,  the  exact  age  for  receiving  which  must  remain 
undetermined ;  only  the  lower  limit  may  be  fixed,  twenty- 
eight  for  the  man,  and  twenty-one  for  the  woman.  Nor  must 
it  be  without  weighty  reasons  that  the  priesthood  permit 
marriage  beyond  thirty-five  in  the  one  case  and  twenty-eight  in 
the  other. 
Monogamy  The  reader  is  already  familiar  with  the  Positive  theory  of 

»»oH  of       this  fundamental  bond,  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  General 


ciTiitetten.    View,  and  the  explanations  incident  to  the  second    volume, 
explanations  to  be  further  developed  in  the  course  of  the  present 
volume.      It  is  known,  that  the  religion  of  Humanity  looks 
on  the  establishment  of  monogamy  as  the  grand  result  of  the 
transition  of  the  Western  world  from  Theocracy  to  Sociocracy. 
In  the  thirty  centuries  of  that  transition  this  capital  institution 
has  approached  by  degrees  its  full  completeness ;  it  attains  it 
in  the  Positivist  regeneration,  for  that  leads  to  the  voluntary 
acceptance  of  eternal  widowhood  without  which  polygamy  still 
continues  in  a  subjective  form. 
int^rrai  h-.         This  final  and  indispensable  modification  of  marriage,  the 
Im^SSoi  natural  expression  in  brief  of  its  true  theory,  ofiers  a  general 
***^'*****      guidance  in  relation  to  the  fifth  sacrament.     That  the  promise 
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and  think,  and  need  therefore  a  long  and  complicated  prepara-* 
tion  to  fit  them  fully  for  their  normal  function.  The  period  of 
its  active  discharge  is  generally  but  half  as  long  as  that  of  pre- 
paration. This  sixth  sacrament  is  the  solenm  inauguration  of 
that  period  ;  more  than  any  other  it  admits  of  adjournment  or 
even  refusal ;  whilst  but  rarely  may  we  anticipate,  in  any  con- 
siderable degree,  its  proper  date. 

In  conferring  this  sacrament,  one  peculiar  to  Positivism, 
the  priest  warns  the  servant  of  Humanity  that,  whilst  previous 
errors  have  been  reparable,  such  faults  as  he  may  now  commits 
will  be  decisive  as  to  his  incorporation  into  the  Great  Beings 
In  it  the  citizen  sees  the  public  annoimcement  of  his  capacit^^ 
to  discharge  in  full  a  function,  to  the  lower  degrees  of  whiaVi 
he  was  hitherto  confined.     And,  however  imiform  the  career  o'f 
the  priesthood,  such  is  the  training  it  requires,  that  the  fikH 
priestly  oflSce  may  not  be  conferred  at  an  earlier  age  than  th^t 
appointed  for  civil  oflSces. 
[jmBctiro-         Through  this  sacrament  we  pass  to  the  seventh,  in  whic5^ 
the  practical  servant  of  Humanity,  at  the  age  of  sizty-thre^ 
entersi  on  a  wise  retirement  from  active  life  ;  retaining,  ho«^- 
ever,  a  consultative  influence,  by  virtue  of  which  he  is  distinctly 
constituted  a  legitimate  auxiliary  of  a  priesthood,  traceable  in 
its  earliest  form  to  the  elders.     He  ends  his  active  career  Ij 
the  proclamation,  in  the  face  of  Humanity,  of  liis  final  choice  of 
his  successor,  a  choice  submitted  seven  years  before  to  public 
opinion  for  acceptance  or  rejection.     The  office  of  the  priest, 
unlike  that  of  women,  requires  preparation,  but  it  approaches 
closely  that  of  women  in  duration ;  so  that  the  seventh  sacra- 
ment is  confined  to  practical  men,  the  theoricians  of  course 
limiting  themselves  to  those  duties  for  which  they  continue 
well  qualified, 
rviii)  Trana-         '^^^  eighth  sacramcut  is  the  substitute  Positivism  offers  for 
tonnauon.     ^jj^  inhuman  ceremony  in  which  Catholicism,  forgetful  of  its 
aim,  but  true  to  its  doctrine,  made  the  breaking  of  all  human 
ties  the  indispensable  condition  of  an  eternity  as  selfish  as  it  is 
chimerical.     The  priesthood  of  Humanity  associates  the  regret 
of  his  fellow-citizens  with  the  tears  of  his  family,  and  repre- 
sents to  the  dying  man  the  existence  on  which  he  is  entering,  as 
the  completion  after  death  of  the  services  by  which  in  life  he 
has  deserved  such  reward.     Whilst  bound  not  to  forestall  the 
ulterior  judgment,  the  priesthood  will,  as  a  rule,  hold  out  the 
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of  presentatioD,  or  it  may  be,  with  those  of  destination  and 
retirement. 

In  estimating  the  power  of  these  various  ceremonies,  we  see 
that  it  depends  throughout  on  the  habitual  practice  of  personal 
worship,  whether  prior  in  order  of  time  or  coexistent ;  in 
default  of  such  habit  the  priesthood  would  be  unable  by  the 
sacraments  to  excite  any  but  mere  transient  emotions.  But 
they  who,  by  the  habit  of  daily  prayer,  are  ever  ready  to  feel 
and  to  imderstand  the  Great  Being,  will  receive  deep  impres- 
sions from  these  consecrations,  sanctifying  as  they  do  in  combi- 
nation the  life  of  each,  as  connecting  it  by  gradual  steps  ¥ath 
Humanity.  Their  interdependence  is  calculated  to  secure  easy 
access  for  the  influence  of  each,  as  each  resumes  its  predecessors, 
nay  even  heralds  its  successors,  so  as  to  be  a  conclusive  evidence 
of  adhesion  to  the  true  religion. 

The  family  worship  rests  on  the  personal,  and  is  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  public,  by  its  introducing,  in  an  elementary  form, 
the  abstraction  and  the  publicity  which  are  the  characteristics 
of  public  worship.  To  give  an  ideal  embodiment  of  Sociology 
and  still  more  of  Sociocracy,  such  is  the  aim  of  our  system  of 
Sociolatry,  and  its  power  to  attain  it  is  seen  on  a  comparison  of 
its  three  general  forms  or  stages.  For  the  first,  purely  statical, 
represents  order ;  the  second,  mainly  dynamical,  represents 
progress;  the  last,  both  statical  and  dynamical,  is  the  expres- 
sion of  the  combination  of  order  and  progress. 

Previous  to  entering  on  public  worship,  the  direct  worship, 
that  is,  of  Humanity,  I  must  explain  the  calendar  it  requires. 
Its  introduction  gives  systematic  form  to  a  construction 
begun  during  Fetichism,  and  by  the  necessity  of  the  case 
preserving  its  empirical  character  till  the  advent  of  Posi- 
tivism. 

To  date,  is  to  distinguish  each  day  by  the  place  it  holds  in 
the  whole  period  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the  era  chosen. 
If  stated  directly  and  simply,  it  would  involve  too  large 
numbers,  even  as  regards  the  duration  of  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual, much  more  in  reference  to  that  of  the  society.  For 
dates  then  we  must,  as  in  abstract  numeration,  adopt  an 
indirect  and  compoimd  system  by  grouping  the  days,  not 
however  exceeding  three  orders  of  groups,  or  we  necessarily  get 
confused. 

Of  these  periods,  or  groups  of  days,  which  are  at  once  of  man's 
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institution  and  natural,  it  is  the  smallest  alone  which  hitherto 
lias  gained  unanimous  acceptance  by  virtue  of  the  subjective  Vol  m, 
properties  of  the  number  seven,  pointed  out  in  the  last  volume. 
Positivism  explains  the  attributes  of  the  week,  and  by  so  doing 
places  on  rational  groimds  an  institution  instinctively  adopted, 
^hich  goes  back  to  Fetichism,  even  in  its  nomad  stage.     But 
Positivism,  whilst  referring  to  the  week  its  whole  system  of 
public  worship,  sanctions  and  regulates  the  combination  of  the 
^eek  with  larger  periods,  for  otherwise  the  date  would  still 
'^uire  too  high  numbers.     As  far  as  possible,  it  connects  these 
P^odi  with  the  week,  in  order  to  facilitate  numerical  com- 
parisons, and  most  of  all  with  the  view  of  introducing  the 
fiTeatest   possible  concordance  into  our  religious  solenmities. 
-^ie  two  conditions  are  met  by  a  judicious  combination  of  the 
^onth  and  the  year,  the  two  periods  in  common  use,  regard  '^^ 
^ing  had  to  their  true  nature ;  the  month  being  subjective,  Yew. 
the  year  objective. 

All  divergences  relating  to  the  calendar  are  to  be  looked  luhmm 
npon  as  traceable^  above  all,  to  a  want  of  the  due  recognition  of 
this  inherent  difference  of  the  two  periods.     It  was  from  not 
being  awake  to  it  that  our  Fetichist  ancestors,  when  arranging 
their  calendar,  had  recourse  to  the  external  world  for  the  two 
higher  periods,  guided  by  the  apparent  movements  of  the  moon 
and  sun.     The  first  naturally  was  in  the  ascendant  during  the 
nomad  period ;  that  of  the  sun  during  astrolatry,  properly  so 
called,  at  which  time  the  priesthood  made  a  first  attempt  at  its 
calculation.     But  the  numerical  discrepancy  between  the  two 
movements  soon  became  evident,  and  compelled  the  abandon- 
ment  of  an  objective  agreement,  and  the  acquiescence  in  a 
subjective  connection.     Such  a  connection  might  assiune  one 
or  other  of  two  forms,  each  excluding  the  other,  according  as 
one  or  other  period  became  artificial,  though  the  lunar  period 
was  never  artificial  enough.      Hence  the  two  forms  of  the 
calendar,  the  limar  and  the  solar ;  in  which  at  one  time  the  year 
is  made  to  depend  on  the  month,  at  another  the  month  on  the 
year.     Whichever  form  was  adopted,  the  ground  of  connection 
was  always  essentially  the  worship,  and  the  worship,  since  the 
period  of  astrolatry,  was  indissolubly  connected  with  the  week. 

It  is  on  the  same  eroimd  that  Positivism  rests  its  definitive  Poduvte 

,  or  adopts  th 

arrangement,  by  at  once  ratifying  the  unanimous  preference  oi  ■oiaryeu 
the  western  world  for  the  solar  calendar,  as  the  direct  combina- 
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tion  of  the  two  simultaneous  movements  of  the  Earth.     Theo- 
cracy laid  the  basis  of  their  general  agreement  by  its  institution 
of  mean  time  ;  an  arrangement  completed,  during  the  Western 
transition,  by  the  intercalation  of  leap  year,  first  by  Juliua 
Caesar,  subsequently   by   Gregory  XI.     The  Positive  religioti 
adopts  without   hesitation   this   slight   alteration   of  the  two 
natural  periods,  and  its  consequence,  their  perfect  agreemeat  - 
and   devotes   it   to   the   evidencing   the    fundamental   subor^ 
dination   of  the  subjective   to  the  objective,  a  subordinatiozi. 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  belief  of  mankind  in  its  fijaa,^ 
form.      In  the  solar   year  thus  constituted    by  the  Wester:*:^ 
world,  the  festivals  of  Humanity  recur  with  the  recurrence  a^  ^ 
the  leading  phenomena,  the  cosmological  in  the  first  place,  ani 
then  the  biological  phenomena,  characteristic  of  the  plane 
milieu  which  Humanity  respects  whilst  she  improves  it.    Ou 
various    ancestors  having  thus  coordinated    the    two  natur 
periods,  the  day  and  the  year,  it  remains  for  us  to  perfect  th 
calendar  as  an  institution  by  bringing  into  satisfactory  agree — 
ment  the  two  periods  of  man's  creation  which  connect  them. 

All  relation  to  the  moon  being  set  aside,  and  the  montb 
becoming  as  subjective  as  the  week,  we  soon  come  to  see  that 
it  is  necessary  to  make  the  month  invariably  four  weeks 
exactly,  which  leads  to  the  division  of  the  year  into  thirteen 
months.  The  complementary  day  witli  which,  on  this  system, 
each  year  ends,  will  liave  no  weekly  or  monthly  designation, 
any  more  than  will  the  additional  day  which  follows  it  in  leap 
years.  Their  names  will  be  derived  solely  from  the  festivals 
appointed  for  them,  and  in  this  way  we  secure  tlie  continuity 
of  the  Positivist  calendar,  all  its  months  beginning  with  a 
Monday  and  ending  with  a  Sunday.  We  may  add  that  it 
keeps  the  present  beginning  of  the  Western  year,  so  placed  as 
to  represent  a  renovation,  since  with  it  the  days  begin  to 
lengthen  in  the  Northern  or  principal  hemisphere  of  the  Earth. 
Be  they  what  they  may,  however,  it  is  not  the  practical  ad- 
vantages of  this  ultimate  modification  of  the  calendar,  so  much 
bs  the  requirements  of  the  worship,  which  will  ensure  its 
acceptance. 

Private  worship  alone  would  justify  the  modification,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  painful  uncertainty  to  which  our  affectionate 
memories  are  often  exposed  from  the  existing  discrepancy 
between  the  two  artificial  dates.    Though  domestic  worship  lera 
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respect  of  the  different  calendars.  Yet  we  cannot  at  the  present 
day  decide  whether  the  new  names  will  be  taken  from  the 
subjects  to  which  they  are  consecrated,  or  from  the  order  of 
succession,  the  fortunate  circumstance  that  the  two  gromids 
coincide  leaving  the  question  imdecided. 
leaiiiation  To  Complete  this  theory  of  the  Positivist  calendar,  I  must 

f  the  week,  indicate  the  ultimate  form  of  the  idealisation  of  the  several 
days  of  the  week.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  drawn  from  their 
existing  names,  which  we  ought  carefully  to  retain,  as  they 
recall  the  whole  education  of  the  race,  instituted  as  they  were 
by  Fetichism,  sanctioned  by  Polytheism,  and  adopted  by  Mono- 
theism. Their  adaptation  to  this  end  is  the  more  valuable,  as 
it  arises  from  their  representing  in  succession  the  various 
heavenly  bodies  which  are  in  real  connection  with  man's  planet, 
for  all  essential  purposes  independent  of  all  the  others, 
mcrete  The  agreement  of  Positivism  with  earlier  systems  on  this 

meDclii- 

TO  of  the  point — its  agreement,  historically  and  dogmatically — in  tho- 
rough conformity  with  the  whole  conception  of  the  week  as 
a  subjective  institution,  is  yet  of  too  abstract  a  character  not 
to  require  a  concrete  addition,  such  addition  to  be  derived 
from  the  transition  of  the  West  from  Theocracy  to  Sociocracy. 
The  addition  consists  in  this,  that  whilst  we  adhere  to  the 
actual  names  as  precious,  we  consecrate  the  seven  days  of  the 
week  to  the  memory  of  the  seven  principal  organs  of  that 
transition :  Homer,  Aristotle,  Caesar,  St.  Paul,  Charlemagne, 
Dante,  and  Descartes.  This  series  of  names  adequately  repre- 
sents the  whole  of  this  capital  evolution  ;  an  evolution  peculiar, 
it  is  true,  to  the  West,  but  deserving  to  be  had  in  familiar 
remembrance  in  all  ages  and  countries  as  having  been  the 
indispensable  condition  of  the  final  regeneration.  The  intro- 
duction of  these  names  is  a  compensation  for  the  inevitable 
imperfection  of  the  abstract  worship  as  regards  the  concrete 
conamemoration  of  the  past,  the  three  months  reserved  for  the 
past  being  insufficient  for  such  conamemoration.  Their  adop- 
tion will  be  the  easier  as  it  merely  requires  the  definitive 
transfer  to  the  days  of  the  week  of  the  highest  monthly  types  of 
the  provisional  calendar,  to  be  explained  in  the  chapter  which 
treats  of  the  last  period  of  the  transition, 
betnit  Once  more,  the  week  admits  of  an  abstract  nomenclature, 

ST*         as  we  may  dedicate  the  seven  days  to  the  seven  fundamental 
sciences  :   Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Bio- 
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thewoond 

month* 

Marriage* 


drawn  out  by  more  special  festivals^  in  commemoration  of  tha 
different  degrees  or  forms  peculiar  to  human  association,  on  the 
four  Sundays  of  the  first  month.     The  first  will  glorify  the 
union  of  the  race,  built  on  the  foundation  of  a  demonstrable 
faith;   the  only  faith  that  is  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term 
religious,  but  which  is  the  outcome  of  a  preparation  to  which 
all  the  fictitious  beliefs  of  Humanity  have  contributed.    The 
second  Sunday  commemorates  the  largest  form  of  partial  a&; 
sociations,  a  form  which  in  the  main  has  become  a  thing  of 
the  past,  but  of  which  a  visible  trace  survives  in  the  language 
common  to  several  populations  once  subject  to  one  government. 
On  the  third  Sunday,  the  festival  of  the  Country  honours  the 
political  tie  in  its  most  perfect  form,  with  a  view  to  foster 
the  feelings  of  affection  between  fellow-citizens  which  will  then 
be  deeply  felt,  as  the  nations  will  be  reduced  within  moderate 
limits.     Finally,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  of  Humanity, 
we  pay  homage  to  the  primary  form  in  which  Families  unitey 
the  Township,  the  closest  imion  of  man  for  practical  purposes,^ 
80  happily  expressed  by  the  French  word  commuTie* 

During  the  second  month,  the  month  in  which  will  be  con- 
centrated the  fifth  sacrament.  Marriage,  the  several  forms  of 
the  conjugal  union  will  receive  honour.  The  first  Sunday  will 
be  devoted  to  Marriage  in  its  complete  form,  showing  how 
greatly  the  harmony  of  the  married  couple  is  confirmed  and 
increased  by  their  concert  in  the  due  discharge  of  the  holy 
function  vested  in  them  as  regards  the  child  of  Humanity*  It 
is,  however,  the  second  festival  of  the  month  that  will  represent 
in  its  truest  character  the  conjugal  union,  by  its  recognition  of 
the  superior  perfection  of  chaste  marriage ;  where  the  union  is 
the  imion  of  the  heart  only,  procreation  being  formally 
reserved  for  those  best  qualified  for  it.  We  have  in  the  last 
masterpiece  of  the  great  Comeille  the  anticipation  of  such  an 
union  ;  and  it  will  lose  the  anomalous  character  now  attaching 
to  it,  when  Positive  education  has  told  sufficiently  on  the  two 
sexes,  without  waiting  for  the  realisation  of  the  hypothesis  of 
the  last  chapter,  by  which  propagation  is  limited  to  the 
woman.  The  third  Sunday  will  be  devoted  to  a  form  of 
marriage  which  will  be  a  rare  exception ;  the  form  in  which 
imperfect  agreement  is  all  that  is  attainable,  by  virtue  of  a 
deficient  parity,  a  disparity  naturally  of  age  rather  than  of 
rank,  never  of  wealth,  as  is  evident,  since  dowries  are  abolished. 
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of  Humanity  will  place  in  its  true  light  this  institution  :    an 
institution  which,  meant  to  perfect  the  &mily  by  binding  it  to 
society,  could  not  be  on  its  right  footing  whilst  slavery  per- 
sisted.     Since  the  establishment  of  personal  freedom  it  has 
been  impossible,  owing  to  the  anarchy  of  the  West,  to  estimate 
aright  this  indispensable  link   between  man  and  man ;    the 
great  misconceiving  it  in  their  pride ;   the  inferiors  in  their 
insubordination.     But  when  all  life  is  viewed  as  an  honourable 
service,  it  will  be  but  natural  to  respect  the  families  which  o£fer, 
as  their  best  contribution  to  the  conservation  and  advancement 
of  Humanity,  their  voluntary  services  in  aid  of  her  individual 
interpreters  or  ministers.      On  the  first  Sunday  of  the  sixth 
month,  we  shall  honour  domestic  service  in  its  permanent  and 
complete  form,  in  which  it  more  particularly  applies  to  patri-> 
dans,  but  never  on  conditions  incompatible  with  the  indulgence 
of  conjugal  and  maternal  affection,  and  to  be  given  only  wbei^ 
an  improvement  in  habits,  feelings,  and  position  shall  forbid 
service  where  it  is  undeserved.     Such  a  voluntary  fusion  of 
two  families  will  often  be  so  complete,  that  the  priesthood, 
when  proclaiming  the  glorification  after  death  of  one  of  the  twc^ 
will  give  the  other  a  share  in  its  consecrated  tomb— in  order 
that  both  together  may  receive  the  homage  of  their  respecti?e 
descendants  and  even  of  their  fellow-citizens.      The  peculiar 
services  of  clerks  call  forth  less  self-devotion,  as  is  indicated  by 
their  separate  dwellings,  yet  when  permanent  it  is  a  relation  to 
be  commemorated  on  the  second  Sunday  in  this  month ;  the 
other  two  weeks  of  which  will  distinguish  in  like  manner  the 
temporary  service  of  pages  and  apprentices.     By  its  compr&> 
hension   of   these  last,   Sociolatry  will    show  the    universal 
applicability  of  a  position  which  has  been,  dating  from  the 
Middle  Ages,  connected  with  the  training  of  the  individual, 
even  in  the  case  of  patricians,  and  has  been  at  all  times  calcu- 
lated to  develope,  on  both  sides,  the  three  social  instincts. 

Thus,  in  the  first  six  months,  the  public  worship  of  Hu- 
manity expresses  in  an  ideal  form  the  fundamental  nature  of 
the  Great  Being  under  all  its  essential  aspects;  it  devotes 
the  three  months  which  follow  to  the  commemoration  of  the 
principal  phases  of  its  necessarily  gradual  evolution.  The 
festivals,  hitherto  statical  in  character,  now  become  dynamical, 
but  not  therefore  less  abstract ;  for  were  they  otherwise,  not  to 
speak  of  the  impairment  of  harmony  in  the  system,  so  short  a 
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period  would  not  afford  scope  for  the  adequate  glorification  of 

the  past.    Still,  the  better  to  fulfil  this  condition,  it  is  desirable 

during  these  three  months,  as  a  preparation  for  the  abstract 

ceremony  of  the  Sunday,  to  fix  a  concrete  one  on  the  Thursday, 

in  honour  of  the  highest  representative  of  the  period  under 

conrideration. 

This  commemoration  as  a  whole  would  appear  most  appro-  The  com. 
piiate  to  the  opening  period  of  our  maturity,  to  recall  it  to  the  wnSSbio 
sense  of  continuity  which  has  been  more  and  more  falling  into  fatamaifor 
abeyance,  especially  in  the  West  since  the  advent  of  Monotheism.       ^^""^ 
And  yet  the  most  distant  future  will  never,  nor  in  any  place, 
cease  to  commemorate  the  indispensable  initiation  of  the  race, 
limited  though  it  was  in  its  later  stages  to  the  nations  on  which 
dcYolved  the  task  of  shaping  the  whole  social  economy.     Not 
only  will  the  training  of  the  individual  in  all  cases  repeat  the 
leading  features  of  the  preparation;    but  the  heart  and  the 
inteflect  will  agree  in  honouring  the  first  life  of  the  Great 
Bemg,  the  perfectibility  of  its  nature  ever  reminding  us  of  a 
beginning  which  is  a  title  to  glory. 

No  period  of  man's  existence  on  earth  but  must  find  its  Thishistori. 
place  in  the  worship,  and  yet  the  historical  division  of  that  theoaitna 
worship  will  never  receive  any  considerable  addition;    hence  no gnaSt* 
«ven  now  we  may  give  it  its  definitive  form.     For,  the  normal  being ^»i- 
^  once  fully  established,  its  onward  movement,  continuous 
though  gradual,  will  necessarily  escape  the  marked  changes  of 
the  preparatory  period.    The  stronger  the  stimulus  given  by  this 
"JDamical  period  to  the  instincts  of  progress,  the  more  com- 
plete also  must  be  its  control  of  those  instincts,  by  implanting 
tte  conviction,  that  the  anarchical  advance  of  our  educational 
^e  subsides,  in  the  normal  state,  into  the  developement  of 
order  with  the  aim  of  consolidating  it. 

The  limits  then  of  the  historical  portion  of  Sociolatry  are 
irremovably  fixed,  and  I  have  now  to  explain  in  detail  its  three 
constituents. 

The  definitive  fusion  of  the  Fetichist  in  the  Positive  spirit  ^^J*°*^ 
does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  an  historical  commcmora-  FeticUim. 
tion  of  the  infancy  of  Humanity.     In  fact,  the  absorption  of 
Fetichism  is  limited  to  its  principles,  and  does  not  extend  to 
its  institutions,  which  perished  utterly  with  the  state  of  things 
to  which  they  were  adapted.    Eegarding  Fetichism  as  sponta- 
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neous  Positivism  in  its  earliest  stage,  the  systematic  worship  of 
Humanity  devotes  to  it  the  whole  of  the  seventh  month. 

The  nomad  period  was  longer  in  duration  than  any  other, 
and  laid  the  main  foundations  of  all  human  education ;  this  we 
must  not  forget;  yet  as  by  the  nature  of  the  case  the  docu* 
ments  relating  to  it  are  inadequate,  we  only  give  the  first  week 
to  its  distinct  commemoration.  The  object  of  the  Sunday's 
ceremonial  will  be,  to  produce  a  just  sense  of  the  benefits, 
transient  or  permanent,  conferred  on  the  race  by  this  initial 
period ;  a  period  with  which  we  shall  always  feel  a  sympathy, 
as  recalling  our  natural  fondness  for  the  wandering  life  of  the 
hunter  and  the  shephenL  The  Sunday,  however,  were  incom* 
plete  without  the  preparatory  festival  on  the  Thursday,  devoted 
to  the  capital  fisu^t  of  man's  alliance  with  the  sociable  animals, 
special  honour  being  paid  to  the  association,  in  succession,  of 
the  dog,  the  horse,  and  the  ox — ^the  three  types  round  which 
the  rest  may  be  grouped. 
(S)^8etei.  During  the  second  week,  we  conunemorate  the  irrevocable 

adoption  of  the  sedentary  state,  the  state,  that  is,  which  was 
indispensably  requisite  as  the  condition  of  all  ulterior  advance, 
intellectual  and  even  moral  advance,  quite  as  much  as  materiaL 
The  ceremony  of  the  Thursday  is  a  special  homage  to  Fire,  the 
institution  on  which  depended  primarily  our  progress  in  all  three 
respects ;  language  perpetuates  the  memory  of  its  introductioa 
by  borrowing  from  it  the  words  which  in  ordinary  use  are  cfaft- 
racteristic  of  existence  and  religion.  Foyer  and  Fete.  Then  on 
the  Sunday,  agricultural  life,  the  conunon  basis  of  industry  and 
of  conmierec,  has  its  ideal  presentation,  greatest  stress  being 
laid  on  the  charm  of  its  earliest  spontaneous  b^;inning8,  its 
po^cal  and  moral  attraction,  where  the  milieu  was  &TOunLble 
to  a  prolongation  of  the  Fetichist  state. 

The  second  half  of  the  month  must  be  given  to  systematic 
Fetichism,  of  which  Astrolatry  is  the  characteristic,  and  the 
origin  of  which  is  in  the  sedentary  life,  for  that  gave  rise  to 
the  priesthood  as  a  developement  of  the  earlier  institution,  the 
elders.  Though  this  period  was  naturally  less  doraUe  than 
its  predecessor,  its  commemoration  deserves  an  equal  space, 
owing  to  its  being  the  indispa[i3able  source  of  Theologism, 
under  the  military  form  as  well  as  under  the  sacerdotaL  When 
it  glorifies  the  results  of  Astrolatry,  Sociolatry  will  not  ML  fieely 
to  express  the  lasting  r^pret  due  to  the  violent  exUnctiofi  of  the 
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great,  if  primitive,  astrolatrical  societies  in  Malayia  and 
America.  The  third  Thursday  of  the  month  of  Fetichism 
will  prepare  the  way  for  the  commemoration  of  its  systematic 
form  by  a  festival  in  memory  of  the  worship  of  the  sun,  such  a  Thesmu 
festival  as  may  appeal  to  the  heart  in  favour  of  the  deep  rea- 
sonableness of  that  worship,  purely  instinctive  though  it  was. 
So  prepared,  the  ceremony  of  the  Sunday  will  be  the  abstract 
glorification  of  the  astrolatrical  state,  the  true  source  of  the 
polytheistic  Theocracy;  which  lasted  even  throughout  Mono- 
theism, down  to  the  rise  of  the  doctrine  of  the  earth's  move- 
ment, the  immediate  basis  of  Positivism.  This  first  historical  (S)  Hniuuy. 
month  closes  with  the  commemoration  of  military  Astrolatry, 
which,  when  it  found  a  milieu  suitable  to  it,  was  the  preliminary 
of  the  system  of  conquest  peculiar  to  Polytheism.  On  the  iron, 
Thursday  previous  to  its  commemoration,  a  special  festival  is 
allotted  to  the  introduction  of  iron,  the  large  use  of  which  was 
originally  for  military  purposes,  but  which  was  ultimately  des- 
tined to  play  the  leading  part  in  our  industrial  progress. 

All  the  main  aspects  of  its  preparatory  period  thus  re-  The  eighth 
cognised,  the  way  is  clear  for  the  commemoration  of  the  second 
childhood  of  the  race,  the  period  of  Polytheism  and  War;  ^jj  ^heo- 
and  to  this  the  eighth  month  is  devoted;  setting  apart  the  **^^' 
first  Sunday  for  the  veneration  of  Theocracy,  to  which  we 
ascribe  the  most  decisive  influence  in  our  initiation.     The  pre- 
ceding Thursday  commemorates  more  particularly  the  institu- 
tion of  Caste,  the  general  basis  of  the  theocratic  system,  and  caste. 
destined,  notwithstanding   constant  modifications,  to  be  the 
essential  guarantee  of  order  until  the  advent  of  the  definitive 
Sociocracy.    The  caste  system  will  be  an  object  of  just  sym- 
pathy with  our  most  remote  posterity,  a  sympathy  finding  vent 
in  the  recognition  of  the  affinities  due  to  similarity  of  profes- 
sion, though  no  longer  needing  the  corroboration  of  hereditary 
transmission. 

Its  due  honour  paid  to  conservative  Polytheism,  in  the  (Siip'^-^' 
second  week,  we  begin,  on  the  Thursday,  the  commemoration  ^«*«°^ 
of  intellectual  Polytheism,  with  the  festival  of  its  three  highest 
artistic  organs :  Homer,  iEschylus,  and  Phidias.      From  this  ^  ^^'^^^ 
introduction  we  pass,  on  the  Sunday,  to  the  abstract  glorifica- 
tion of  its  whole  poetic  movement,  which,  breaking  the  yoke  of 
Theocracy,  then  become  retrograde,  worthily  inaugurated  the 
Western  transition,  not  without  a  presentiment,  even  at  that 

I,  of  Sociocracy.    As  a  preparation  for  the  celebration  of  Si*''*** 
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the  strictly  intellectual  advance^  the  following  Thursday  is  the 
festival  of  its  seven  principal  representatives ;  first  its  philoso- 
phical types  :  Thales,  Pythagoras,  and  Aristotle ;  then  its 
scientific:  Hippocrates,  Archimedes,  Apollonius,  Hipparchus. 
The  Sunday  will  then  suffice  for  our  abstract  idealisation  of  the 
intellectual  construction,  which,  though  provisional  or  intro- 
ductory, was  yet  in  the  strictest  sense  decisive ;  for  the  genius 
of  the  West  made  it  the  inauguration  of  the  systematic  scien- 
tific creation,  needed  as  the  preamble  of  the  Beligion  of  Hu- 
manity. But  on  the  morrow,  we  must  place  an  extraordinary 
festival  in  honour  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  Themistocles  as 
its  personal  representative,  with  Alexander  to  complete  the  con- 
ception ;  thus  satisfying  the  full  claims  of  intellectual  Polytheism 
by  celebrating  the  struggle  which  it  could  not  avoid,  and  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  glorification  of  social  Polytheism.  We 
(unsocial  enter  on  this,  the  following  Thursday,  with  the  festival  of  the 
Poiytheiam.  three  great  types  of  the  military  society :  Scipio,  Csesar,  and 
Trajan,  worthy  to  be  the  precursors  of  Sociocracy  by  virtue  of 
the  high  value  they  set  upon  peace.  This  enables  us  to  con- 
sider the  last  Sunday  as  sufficient  for  the  abstract  commemora- 
tion of  the  Soman  system  of  incorporation,  the  system  under 
which  the  noblest  of  our  ancestors  prepared  the  way  for  the 
direct  introduction  of  the  normal  order,  by  their  preference  of 
action  to  speculation,  of  public  to  private  life. 
The  ninth  The  proper  object  of  the  ninth  month  is  the  glorification  of 

Vi«ofii^«m   ^^^  adolescence  of  Humanity ;  yet  it  must  begin  by  honouring 

0)  Theocra-  the  peculiar  form  of  Monotheism  which  arose  as  an  ofiahoot  of 
m^^^'      the  true  Theocracy ;  and  that  because  in  the  East  no  less  than 

in  the  West  it  has  been  intimately  connected  with  Monotheism 
in  its  typical  form.  As  a  preliminary  to  its  idealisation,  the 
first  Thursday  is  a  festival  in  honour  of  its  highest  types: 
Abraham,  Moses,  and  Solomon,  the  only  personal  representa- 
tives of  the  theocratic  state  in  the  imperfect  presentaticm  of  it 
consequent  on  the  monotheistic  alloy ;  for  their  noble  abnega- 
tion of  self  allows  no  pure  theocratic  types.  On  the  following 
Sunday,  the  worshippers  of  the  Great  Being  will,  to  the  end  of 
time,  recognise  with  sympathy  the  services  of  the  devoted  Jews, 
not  imprepared,  as  a  natural  result  of  their  dispersion,  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  religion  of  Humanity,  as  alone  able  to 
honour  and  raise  their  race,  by  making  reparation  for  the  stigmas 

01)  catho.     fixed  on  it  by  ingratitude. 

For  the  adequate  idealisation  of  Monotheism  in  its  defen- 
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the  Thursday  be  devoted  to  the  most  complete  representative  of 
that  movement,  the  incomparable  Frederic  But  this  capital 
commemoration,  in  which  we  ))ave  a  foreshadowing  of  the  great 
crisisy  must  be  preceded  by  the  glorification  in  succession  of  the 
two  types  of  the  intellectiud  movement  of  modem  times,  Dante 
and  Descartes. 
Thethizty.  Such  is  the  ideal  presentation  in  Sociolatry,  as  each  year 

Tils  of  the  returns,  of  the  whole  initiation  of  the  race,  in  a  comlHned 
aMBUik  series  of  twenty-one  concrete,  and  twelve  abstract,  festivals, 
during  the  three  historical  months.  The  vast  picture,  the 
artistic  expression  of  the  third  volume  of  this  work,  will  be  at 
all  times  quite  within  the  comprehension  of  all  who  have  duly 
undergone  the  encyclopaedic  instruction,  and  listened  conse- 
quently to  the  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  history.  The 
inevitable  inequality  of  the  division  of  the  thirty-three  dy- 
namical festivals  between  the  several  phases  of  the  past  on 
which  we  rest,  is  no  element  of  discordance,  where  the  con- 
spectus is  one  in  which  the  room  given  to  each  phase  depends 
not  on  the  length  of  its  duration,  but  on  the  amount  of 
movement.  Thus,  although  the  glorification  of  the  theocratic 
period  is  limited  to  two  festivals,  the  very  condensation  is  a 
new  homage  to  the  profound  stability  of  the  only  complete 
order  attainable  during  the  whole  earlier  life  of  the  race.  So, 
too,  when  we  limit  to  two  festivals  the  idealisation  of  Bome, 
we  do  but  give  relief  to  the  admirable  homogeneity  which  is 
stamped  on  the  most  decisive  of  the  three  phases  of  the  Western 
transition.  Prior  to  the  universal  adoption  of  the  Positive 
worship  and  the  Positive  education,  the  system  of  festivals  here 
given  will  be  sufficient  to  make  ready  for  the  Beligion  of  Hu- 
manity all  who  assist  at  them,  as  well  as  the  young  diildren 
of  true  believers.  Nay,  its  power  in  this  respect  will  naturally 
manifest  itself  so  soon  as  Sociolatry  shall  be  inaugurated  in 
Paris,  for  thither  as  to  the  world's  capital  will  come  firoui  all 
parts  all  who  thirst  after  religious  culture,  so  to  secure  expansion, 
deliberately,  for  their  instinct  of  continuity. 
Theoombi.  Examine  the  conspectus,  and  we  find  the  definitive  com- 

nationof 

Petichion      biuatiou  of  Fetichism  and  Positivism  solemnly  ratified.     For 
uTiMm.         the  infancy  of  mankind  has  as  many  festivals  as  the  whole  of 
its  childhood,  though  Fetichism  could  leave  no  individual 
name  connected  with  it.     Its  concrete  festivals  have  a  cha- 
racter, from  the  dogmatical  not  less  than  the  historical  point 
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In  the  eleventh  month,  set  apart  for  the  intellectual  Provi- 
dence of  Humanity,  we  begin  its  glorification  from  the  lowest 
stage ;  we  begin,  that  is,  by  honouring  it  in  its  incomplete 
form,  as  it  is  seen  in  the  man  of  science  or  the  artist,  dis- 
qualified for  the  priesthood  by  their  deficiency  in  tenderness 
or  energy.  Such  cases,  hitherto  the  rule,  will  become,  it  is 
true,  in  Sociocracy  as  exceptional,  or  even  more  exceptional, 
than  under  the  Theocracy ;  still,  at  all  times  they  will  be  fre- 
quent enough  to  deserve  a  separate  consecration,  one  honouring 
them,  but  marking  at  the  same  time  their  imperfection.  This 
homage  to  the  pensioners  of  the  priesthood  is  paid  on  the  first 
Sunday ;  on  the  second,  a  public  recognition  will  do  honour  to 
the  preparatory  degree,  by  which  the  theorician,  whose  sacer- 
dotal vocation  has  been  recognised,  aspires  to  membership  in 
the  Positive  clergy. 

With  regard  to  these  two  preliminary  modes,  it  will  be 
well,  as  a  compensation  for  the  discredit  attaching  to  their 
imperfection,  to  institute  on  the  two  first  Thursdays  in  the 
month  two  accessory  festivals,  one  in  honour  of  art,  the  second 
in  honour  of  science. 

The  third  week  introduces  us  to  the  priesthood  in  its 
definitive  form,  when  we  honour  its  secondary  d^pree,  the 
Vicariate,  in  which  the  clerk  shares  in  the  intellectual  func- 
tions— ^teaching  and  preaching — ^but  is  not  admitted  as  yet  to 
the  social  functions  of  consecration  or  consultation.  Vicars 
are,  as  such,  irrevocably  members  of  the  priesthood ;  but  there 
is  an  indistinctness  of  character  attaching  to  them,  which 
makes  any  additional  festival  unnecessary,  allowing  for  indi- 
vidual distinctions  possibly  called  for  by  the  developement  of 
the  universal  religion.  So  ushered  in,  the  direct  glorification 
of  the  fiill  Priesthood  occupies  the  last  Sunday  of  the  month, 
the  inherent  homogeneity  of  the  priestly  functions  rendering 
unnecessary  any  distinctions  between  the  priests,  even  as  re- 
gards the  High  Priesthood.  Only  on  the  preceding  Thursday, 
there  should  be  a  festival  in  special  honour  of  Old  Men,  the 
natural  precursors,  and  ultimately  the  r^^ular  assistants  of  the 
priesthood. 

During  the  twelfth  month  in  the  Sociolatrical  system,  we 
honour  the  Patriciate  in  its  four  general  divisions  as  the  organ 
of  the  material  providence  of  Humanity.  These  festivals,  as 
a  whole,  ought  to  give  artistic  expression  to  the  feelings  of 
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of  great  wealth,  a  function  which  cannot  but  render  its  con- 
centration more  easy  to  justify. 
Thethir-  The  final  step  in  the  ideal  presentation  of  the  eenenl 

month.  Sociocratic  constitution  is  the  devoting  the  last  month  of  the 
tariate.  Positivist  year  to  the  honour  of  the  Proletariate,  the  body  in 
Fro^l^e!  which  we  see,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  homogeneous 
and  complementary  organ  of  Human  providence.  Its  natural 
tendency  to  exercise  a  constant  control  over  the  more  special 
powers  will  be  so  drawn  out  by  the  identity  of  education,  that 
varieties  of  industrial  employment,  a  consideration  of  minor 
importance  yet  to  be  taken  into  account,  will  never  be  able  to 
impair  its  unity.  The  distinction  between  the  four  festivals 
of  the  month  depends  not  on  difference  of  occupations,  but  on 
the  mode  or  degree  in  which  the  character  of  the  class  is 
represented, 
(i)  Complete  Heuce  the  first  Sunday  honours  the  Proletariate  in  its 
active  Prole-  complete  form,  the  form  in  which  industrial  activity  is  found 
in  natural  conjunction,  not  merely  with  the  moral  developement 
of  the  citizen  or  the  head  of  the  family,  but  with  the  culture 
of  the  intellect, — its  scientific,  and  even  its  esthetic  culture. 
This,  the  leading  ceremony  of  the  month,  to  stand  in  its  true 
Jwtt^'  light,  requires,  on  the  preceding  Thursday,  an  introductory 
festival  in  honour  of  Discoverers  and  Inventors  in  general; 
Gxitenberg,  Columbus,  Yaucanson,  Watt,  and  Montgolfier, 
being  taken  as  special  types — types  sufficiently  diversified  to 
represent  the  class.  In  taking  them  all  from  the  first  stage 
of  existence  of  the  Great  Being,  we  imply  that  the  second 
stage  admits  of  no  such  personal  distinctions.  This  second 
life  has  to  regulate — this  is  its  great  task — the  powers  which 
the  first  threw  up;  and  therefore  it  is  the  social  function 
of  the  Proletariate,  rather  than  its  industrial  service,  to  which 
attention  must  be  given ;  not  but  that  there  will  be  a  continuous- 
advance  in  this  latter,  though  less  and  less  importance  wilL 
attach  to  such  advance.  The  aspirations  of  the  proletaries 
after  personal  distinction  will  for  the  most  part  have  their 
source  in  public  life,  depending  on  their  right  interference  as 
indispensable  auxiliaries  and  legitimate  controllers  of  the  two 
special  powers.  The  preparatory  festival  must  however  make 
it  clear  that  it  is  as  proletaries  that  the  discoverers  are  honoured, 
even  when  they  seem  to  be  of  the  Patriciate.  It  is  indeed  of 
real  importance  that  when  in  the  worship  we  give  the  regime 
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sum  of  imperfections  to  which  Humanity  is  liable.  In  the 
Middle  Ages,  Mendicity  received  its  due  tribute  of  honour,  for 
the  Prieethood,  in  it£  wisdom,  knew  how  to  ratify  the  instioctive 
verdict  of  mankind ;  a  fortiori  must  it  receive  it  in  Sociolatry, 
as  a.  more  Fympathetic  and  more  truly  synthetical  system.  Tbe 
anarchical  repugnance  to  accept  this  conclusion  shown  by  meta- 
physical empiricism,  is  but  an  evidence  of  an  erroneous  estimate 
of  the  social  function  of  the  Proletariate.  Separatethe  function 
of  the  citizen  from  that  of  the  artisan,  and  we  shall  at  once 
feel  that,  in  spite  of  their  coexistence  as  a  rule,  the  first  may 
deserve  honour  when  tbe  second  is  entirely  in  abeyance.  Xay, 
we  may  consider  this  festival  as  already  initiated  by  the 
admirable  idealisation  which  is  the  salient  feature  in  one  of  the 
numerous  masterpieces  of  the  greatest  poetical  genius  of  this 
exceptional  century. 

Xor  are  we  limited  to  this  anticipation  of  a  poet's  instinct, 
the  more  conclusiYe,  it  must  be  allowed,  as  originating  in  a 
milieu  of  industrial  egoism  and  Protestantism,  for  the  past 
offers  us  a  direct  and  collective  type  of  Mendicity  in  the 
remarkable  institution  of  the  Mendicant  ordeis.  The  admirable 
founder  of  that  institution  must  have  a  special  glorification,  on 
the  Thursday  before  the  abstract  commemoration  of  the  passive 
clement  of  the  Proletariate — the  complementary  element  of 
which  he  will  ever  be  the  patron  Saint,  as  the  characteristic 
representative,  under  the  form  adapted  to  tbe  thirteenth  century, 
of  its  social  action.  From  the  historical  point  of  \iew,  this 
festival  gives  us  indirectly  an  opportimity  of  honouring  as  it 
deserves — and  it  is  the  only  one  which  throughout  was  honour- 
able —  the  efibrt  to  arrest  the  irrevocable  decay  of  Catholi- 
cism, an  effort  however  destined,  such  were  tbe  conditions,  to 
failure. 

Tbe  Fositivist  year  ends  with  consecrating  its  comple- 
mentary day  to  all  the  dead,  the  rulers  of  the  tiring  with  an 
indispensable  and  inevitable  sway.  This  concluding  festival 
recalls  the  similar  institution  of  Catholicism,  and  in  doing  so 
evidences  the  superiority  of  the  Positivist  systematisation  as 
alone  able  to  make  tbe  commemoration  completely  universal  in 
its  comprehension.  Connected  by  feeling  with  the  ceremony  of 
the  eve,  it  fonns  a  natural  introduction  to  the  festival  beyond 
compare,  which  on  the  morrow  must  open  tbe  new  year  by  the 
direct  idealisation  of  the  love  of  Humanity. 
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Finally,  the  system  of  Sociolatry  fills  up  its  last  void,  by  p^S^f^f' 
placing  at  the  end  of  each  bissextile  year  a  festival  in  honour  ^^  ^^' 
collectively  of  the  women  who  have  as  individuals  attained 
holiness.  The  aflfective  sex,  it  is  true,  neither  allows  nor 
requires  individual  distinctions,  save  such  as  arise  from  its 
efficient  discharge  of  its  domestic  duty,  yet  the  tendency  of  the 
encyclopaedic  education  is  to  increase  the  number  of  exceptions 
even  in  the  sphere  of  action,  still  more  in  that  of  thought. 
There  would  be  incompleteness,  then,  in  the  public  worship  of 
Humanity,  did  it  not  remind  us,  by  a  supplementary  festival 
every  four  years,  of  her  highest  representatives,  some  of  whom 
will  attain  an  individual  glorification. 

Such  are  the  eighty-one  solemn  festivals,  secondary  or  The  eighty- 
principal,  which  constitute  the  worship  annually  paid  to  the  vaia.  Their 
Great  Being  by  its  servants  assembled  in  its  temples.  Well  the  private 
calculated  to  compensate  the  efibrt  of  abstraction  required  in 
the  direct  worship  of  Humanity,  such  public  assemblies  cannot 
but  increase  the  moral  efiect  of  the  worship  by  kindling  the 
natural  sympathies  of  the  worshippers,  each  looking  on  the  body 
of  his  fellow-worshippers  as  representing  the  supreme  existence. 
The  influence,  however,  of  such  collective  worship  would  be  but 
weak,  appealing  rather  to  our  sense  of  beauty  than  to  our 
affections,  were  there  not  the  habit  of  solitary  private  prayer. 
Not  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  the  personal  worship  is  by  its  nature 
the  basis  of  the  two  others,  it  alone  is  in  the  fullest  sense  free — 
a  circimistance  which  must  largely  increase  its  natural  power. 
Although  the  Priesthood  may  dissuade  the  Patriciate  from 
compelling,  in  any  degree,  attendance  on  religious  worship,  it 
cannot  prevent  public  opinion  from  blaming  those  who  abstain 
from  the  social  sacraments  or  the  public  festivals.  We  must 
not  then,  in  the  splendour  of  these  last,  lose  the  sense  of  the 
superior  value  of  daily  prayer,  in  which  each  believer  becomes 
his  own  priest,  and  labours  in  freedom  for  his  own  moral 
improvement,  through  the  veneration  he  pays  in  secret  to  the 
representatives  of  the  Great  Being  within  his  family  circle. 
Conversely,  however,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  it  is 
only  by  regular  participation  in  the  collective  services  that  we 
can  secure  our  private  worship  against  a  danger  to  which  it  is 
exposed,  of  evoking  tendencies  to  mysticism,  and  even  selfishness, 
tendencies  which  would  direct  to  the  part  the  worship  due  to 
the  whole. 
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To  facilitate  the  comprehensioii  of  the  general  arrangement 
of  the  public  worship,  I  have  given  it  in  a  sommaiy  form  in  the 
subjoined  table  {Table  A)^  where  the  words  in  italics  and  in 
parentheses  indicate  the  subordinate  festivals.    This  series  of 
solemnities  honouring  every  aspect  of  human  life,  cannot  but 
have  a  powerful  attraction  for  minds  capable  of  grasping  the 
conception  in  its  fullness.      The  test,  however,  of  their  having 
had  a  deep  moral  effect,  will  be  if  each  leaves  on  those  who 
have  assisted  at  it  a  feeling  of  regret  that  a  year  must  pass 
before  it  returns,  rather  than  a  desire  for  the  next  in  order, 
from  a  craving  for  fresh  artistic  emotions. 
^"2^^^         In  completion  of  the  exposition  of  Sociolatry  two  subsidiary 
•Ojoncts.      explanations  must  be  placed  here;   their  earlier  introduction 
would   have   been  an  interruption.      The  first  concerns  the 
edifices  devoted  to  the  Positive  worship ;  the  second  the  artistic 
aids  it  requires. 
ShmSS**        ^  ^^®  *  General  View,'  the  symbolical  representation  of 
^^'  Humanity  by  sculpture  and  by  painting  is  adequately  set 

forth.  Its  architectural  expression  it  is  not  possible  at  present 
to  determine  with  equal  clearness,  be  it  because  of  the  slower 
growth  of  the  architectural  conceptions  proper,  or  that  they 
depend  on  a  much  larger  cooperation  for  their  execution. 
Positivism  is  so  real,  and  the  times  are  so  ripe  for  it,  that 
suitable  temples  will  rise  more  quickly  than  did  the  churches 
of  Catholicism,  for  Catholicism  was  in  open  opposition  with  the 
world  it  came  to  modify.  Still  at  the  outset,  the  worship  of 
Humanity  in  the  West  must  be  carried  on  in  the  buildings 
consecrated  to  the  public  worship  of  her  immediate  predecessor. 
They  will  be  more  easily  adapted  to  Sociolatry  than  the 
temples  of  Polytheism  could  be  to  Monotheism.  For  the 
instruction  and  preaching  introduced  by  Monotheism  required 
a  dijBferent  form  of  building  from  that  which  sufficed  for  the 
earlier  ceremonies,  which  were  mainly  in  the  open  air.  Posi- 
tivism, then,  need  not  introduce  such  sweeping  changes  in 
religious  architecture  as  Catliolicism  was  obliged  to  do ;  still  its 
festivals,  from  their  referring  to  the  external  world  as  well  as  to 
the  world  of  man,  will  require  alterations  not  to  be  specified  at 
present. 
®5»22?  ^  ^®^  ^^®  point  I  may  even  now  determine,  the  r^[ular  posi- 
tion,  viz.,  of  the  Positivist  temple — nay,  even  the  general 
features  of  its  internal  arrangements — ^both  the  one  and  the 
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other  being  implied  in  the  nature  and  object  of  the  worship  of 
Humanity.  As  it  is  the  dead  who  deserve  to  live  that  are  the 
chief  constituents  of  the  Great  Being,  so  its  public  worship 
must  be  performed  in  the  midst  of  the  tombs  of  the  more 
eminent  dead,  each  tomb  surrounded  by  a  consecrated  grove, 
the  scene  of  the  homage  paid  by  their  family  and  their  fellow- 
citizens.  In  the  second  place,  the  universal  religion  will  adopt 
and  extend  one  of  the  best  inspirations  of  Islam ;  it  will  direct 
the  long  axis  of  the  temple  and  the  sacred  wood  towards  the 
metropolis  of  the  race,  which,  as  the  result  of  the  whole  past,  is, 
for  a  long  time,  fixed  at  Paris.  This  touching  convergence,  a 
convergence  which  the  Kebla  of  the  Mussulman  applies  to  all 
the  attitudes  of  worship  and  to  the  body  after  death,  will 
naturally  be  similarly  extended  in  the  only  worship  which 
admits  of  entire  imanimity.  Later  in  origin  and  more  social  in 
character  than  the  faith  of  the  West,  the  Eastern  faith  was 
naturally  a  better  manifestation  of  the  direct  aspirations  after 
true  universality. 

As  for  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  temples  of  Posi-  ^^^^ 
tivism,  two  directions  only  can  be  given  at  present.  In  the  first 
place,  the  choir,  where  stands  the  pulpit  with  the  statue  of 
Humanity  over  it,  must  be  able  to  hold  a  seventh  of  the 
audience,  in  order  that  the  interpreter  of  the  Great  Being  may 
be  surroimded  by  the  eminent  women  who  are  its  best  repre- 
sentatives. Secondly,  each  of  the  seven  side  chapels  will 
contain  the  bust  of  one  of  the  thirteen  principal  organs  of  the 
education  of  the  race,  in  the  midst  of  the  busts  of  his  four 
greatest  subordinates,  the  fourteenth  chapel  being  reserved  for 
the  group  of  representative  women. 

The  for^;oing  exposition  shows  the  boundless  field  opened  by  Axtistio 
the  Positive  worship  to  art,  not  merely  to  the  fundamental  art, 
poetry,  but  to  the  subsidiary  arts  of  sound  and  form.  So 
extensive  is  the  field,  that  at  first  sight  it  would  seem  to  require 
a  special  class;  the  objection  is,  that  such  a  class,  however 
subordinate,  would  trench  on  the  dignity  of  the  Priesthood, 
and  might  compromise  its  unity.  But  if  we  emancipate 
ourselves  from  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  West,  we  shall  be  led 
to  acknowledge  that  all  the  needs  of  Sociolatry  may  be  met, 
without  devoting  any  one  to  the  exclusive  and  constant 
exercise  of  the  faculties  of  expression ;  for  when  made  para- 
mount  they  are   no  less   degrading   to   the   individual   than 
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pernicious  to  society.  For  the  Priesthood  may  produce  all  the 
compositions,  poetical,  musical,  or  even  plastic,  required  for  the 
worship,  by  granting  partial  and  temporary  dispensations  to 
the  priests  qualified  for  the  particular  work  required,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  scientific  labours.  As  for  the  social  execution  of 
the  dramatic  or  musical  portions  of  the  public  festivals,  the 
completeness  in  point  of  art  of  the  common  education  will  so 
qualify  every  believer  to  take  his  part  in  it,  that  the  concert  of 
all  the  worshippers  will  ensure  an  effectual  expression  of  the 
emotions  beyond  what  was  attainable  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

This  chapter,  viewed  as  a  whole,  ratifies,  as  a  natural  result, 
the  systematic  anticipations  of  the  introduction  as  to  the 
definitive  arrangement  of  the  three  constituent  parts  of  Positive 
religion.  We  can  now  see  that  the  preeminence  of  the  worship 
over  the  doctrine  is  completely  in  conformity  with  the  nature 
of  Positivism,  and  secures  its  attainment  of  its  objects. 
Throughout  the  exposition  here  ended,  there  has  been  no  want 
felt  of  the  analytical  order  which  we  must  adopt  in  the  next 
chapter,  in  examining  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  system,  the 
synthetic  conception  of  which  suflSces  in  Sociolatry. 

Were  it  not  that  Humanity  is  so  situated,  physically,  as  to 
require  the  constant  exertion  of  intelligence  and  activity,  the 
direct  cultivation,  in  the  worship,  of  our  altruistic  instincts 
would  enable  them  to  triumph  over  the  egoistic,  in  spite  of 
the  greater  inherent  strength  of  the  latter.  But  the  worship 
which  was  enough,  while  the  second  stage  of  human  existence 
had  not  as  yet  called  into  activity  our  intellectual  and  practical 
powers,  needs  in  our  maturer  period  the  aid  of  the  doctrine  and 
regime,  to  protect  our  moral  nature  against  the  disturbing 
influences  attendant  on  our  advance  in  thought  and  action. 
Hence  the  necessity  that  now  lies  upon  me  to  explain  how,  on 
the  basis  of  the  ideal  presented  by  Sociolatry,  sociological 
thought  and  sociocratic  action  ultimately  harmonise,  in  the 
service  of  our  moral  advance,  these  irremovable  conditions,  by 
stamping  a  collective  character  on  an  evolution  which  in  its 
earliest  stages  was  individual. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

GENERAL  YIEW  OF  THE   INTELLECTnAL  EXISTENCE  OF  HAN,  RESTIKa 
ON  THE  BELATIYE  CONCEPTION  OF  THR  OBDEB  OF  THE  WOBLD; 

OB, 
DEFINITIYE  STSTEMATISATION  OF  THE  POSITIVE  DOCTBINE. 

The  intellect  To  Subordinate  efifoism  to  altruism— such  is  in  its  int^rity  the 
ecdsed     '    problem  for  man  to  solve,  and  its  solution  is  seen  on  inspection 

nnihv  ♦lift  A^  '  X 

tmpoiMaf  to  depend  principally  on  the  right  use  of  the  intelligence.  His 
activity  is  in  all  cases  neutral,  does  not  distinguish,  that  is, 
between  good  and  evil ;  has  no  aim  beyond  itself ;  and  as  such 
may  be  led  to  prefer  the  service  of  our  social  feelings  as  offering 
a  wider  field  than  the  personal.  The  intellect  has  less  energy, 
and  would  willingly  limit  itself  to  the  efforts  imposed  on  it  by 
our  personal  wants;  it  shrinks  from  the  greater  exertion  de- 
manded by  the  service  of  society.  Yet  this  social  destination 
alone  can  satisfy  its  aspirations,  by  consecrating  it  as  the 
minister  of  order,  towards  which  its  bent  carries  it.  Such 
consecration,  however,  is  powerless  to  overcome  the  natural 
torpor  of  the  intellect,  imless  feeling  have  previously  drawn  out 
the  craving  for  imity.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  love  of 
the  beautiful  must  guide  us  in  our  search  after  the  true,  quite 
as  much  as  in  our  attainment  of  the  good.  The  ideal  rests 
ever  upon  the  real,  but  does  not  therefore  require  an  analytical 
knowledge  of  the  real ;  the  synthetical  conception  is  sufficient. 
Dtnorition  Such  is  normally  the  position  of  the  intellect  when  ap- 

center  on  proachiog  the  study  of  the  doctrine  imder  the  impulse  derived 
the  doctrine,  from  the  worship.  The  regular  developement  of  the  emotional 
nature  has  cultivated  the  taste  for,  and  the  instinct  of,  order,  by 
making  us  feel  its  power  to  confirm  love  by  submission  ;  sub- 
mission alone  being  able  to  preserve  love  firom  the  mutability 
consequent  on  the  multiplicity  of  impressions.  That  this  state 
of  mind  prevail, — this  should  be  the  result  of  the  arrangement 
I  have  definitively  adopted  for  the  three  parts  of  the  Positive 
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religion.  For  it  is  a  state  which  represents  the  still  stronger 
tendency  in  the  same  direction  which  will  be  the  natural  out- 
come of  the  ordinary  course  of  the  common  education,  its 
scientific  portion  not  beginning  till  after  the  previous  training 
of  the  feelings,  nay,  even  of  the  imagination,  derived  from  the 
fiEimily  life.  The  yoimg  disciple  will  have  already  received  two 
of  the  social  sacraments,  and  often  gazed  with  admiration  upon 
the  public  festivals ;  above  all,  however,  by  the  habit  of  private 
prayer  he  will  have  attained  the  frame  of  mind  requisite  for 
the  right  reception  of  his  abstract  education.  Thus  taught  by 
personal  experience  the  importance  of  the  order  which  he  has 
prescribed  for  himself  volimtarily,  he  is  subsequently  led  by 
the  same  to  respect,  nay,  even  to  love  the  laws  which  are 
beyond  his  control,  be  they  the  laws  of  external  nature  or  of 
man's  institution.  Preserved  from  the  impulses  of  selfishness 
by  having  his  wants  supplied  by  the  providence  of  others,  he 
is  80  placed  as  to  be  able  directly  to  appreciate  the  value  of 
the  sympathetic  instincts,  and  to  feel  deeply  their  natural 
connection  with  the  habits  of  synthesis. 

Thus  in  the  normal  state,  the  study  of  the  dogmatic  system  The  Dogma 
will  always  be  entered  on  in  the  state  of  heart  and  intellect  in  order  to 
most  fieivourable  to  its  producing  its  full  results.     The  efforts  wonhipand 
now  required  to  place  the  student  at  the  true  point  of  view  B^ime. 
intellectually  will  be  then  superfluous ;  he  will  have  reached 
it  in  the  natural  course  of  things.     The  power  of  the  brain 
may  then  be  brought  to  bear  at  once   on  the  study  of  the 
objective   analysis,  the    object  of   which  is  to  develope    and 
consolidate  the  subjective  synthesis  which  flows  from  the  fun- 
damental principle  and  is  embodied  in  the  worship.     Without 
fear  of  any  misdirection,  the  doctrine  will  always  be  studied  with 
reference  to  its  two  objects  :  the  perfecting  the  worship ;  the 
introducing  the  regime.     It  will  be  felt  that  the  great  aim  of 
our  intellectual  existence  is  the  establishment  of  a  more  and 
more  complete  unity,  for  the  individual  as  for  the  society,  and 
the  means,  the  strengthening  the  sympathetic  instincts,  which 
are  the  source  of  unity,  by  the  synthetical  conceptions  which 
are  its  basis. 

To  form  a  better  idea  of  the  true  destination  of  the  doctrine,  Hypotheuj 

as  to  the 

we  must  begin  by  supposing  a  sudden  interruption  of  the  order  order  of  tho 
of  the  world,  so  far  at  least  as  we  can  do  so  without  absurdity,  ^rooeeit  to 
The  hypothesis  may  take  regular  shape  by  availing  ourselves 
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of  the  ordinary  distinction  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical 
laws,  the  conceptions  of  which  come  spontaneously  and  in  suc- 
cession, not  simultaneously.     So  necessary  are  the  moral  laws 
to  the  action  of  the  brain  that  we  could  not  possibly  conceive 
of  it  without  them,  from  our  not  finding  in  it  any  fixed  ten- 
dencies.    The  hypothesis  of  the  suspension  of  the  intellectual 
laws  is   easier,   considering   their    tardy  recognition  and  its 
imperfect  amount  as  yet,  even  as  regards  the  higher  order  of 
minds.     Nevertheless,  it  is  especially  the  physical  laws  that 
admit  with  ease  of  the  hypothesis  in  question,  for  the  sub- 
jective state  and  the  imagination  of  the  poet  both  frequently 
emancipate  themselves  from  their  yoke. 
Even  limited         Evcu  withiu  thcsc  limits,  however,  the  fiction  involves  a 

to  the  phyai-  .  ^        j 

cai  laws  the    contradiction,  as  soon  as  we  recofmise  the  dependence  of  the 

hypothesU  o  * 

ig  contra-      humau  Order  on  that  of  the  world  without.     For  the  most 

oictory. 

individual  and  most  complex  phenomena  cannot  be  conceived 
of  as  imder  law  if  the  most  general  and  most  simple  are  sup- 
posed exempt.     But  this  very  contradiction  would  sufiSce  to 
show  how  intimate  is  the  connection '  of  order,  even  physical 
order,  with  man's  whole  existence.     We  must  remember  that 
the  hypothesis  suggested  has  no  scientific  purpose ;  it  is  simply 
ofiered  as  a  logical  artifice,  with  the  view  of  showing  more 
clearly  that  the  doctrine  is  a  necessary  element  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  unity,  the  foundation  of  which  is  the  worship. 
To  serve  this  purpose,  it  is  enough  that,  whatever  their  mutual 
interdependence,   the   difierent    classes    of  laws   be  radically 
distinct ;  that  they  are  so,  is  indicated  by  the  long  intervals 
which  separate  their  several  recognitions. 
Various  '^^^  hypothcsis  may  have  its  usefulness  enhanced,  by  consider- 

J^^^gj^l*®  ing  in  succession  the  degrees  of  extension  it  admits,  according 
as  we  imagine  the  order  of  things  more  or  less  completely  sus- 
pended. Reduce  it  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  confine 
the  order,  that  is,  to  the  moral  laws  exclusively,  unity  coidd 
never  come  into  being,  and  still  more,  could  not  persist, 
if  there  were  allowed  even  a  low  degree  of  energy  to  the 
personal  instincts.  ¥ot  the  unstable  character  attaching  to 
our  thoughts  and  positions  would  preclude  the  feelings  from 
acquiring  any  consistency,  so  that  we  should  swing  to  and  fro 
indefinitely  under  the  impulse  of  vague  sympathies.  Nor  would 
our  state  be  very  difierent,  if  the  laws  of  the  intellect  were 
supposed  to  complete  the  moral  laws  without  the  resumption 
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of  its  sway  by  the  order  of  external  nature.  There  would  then 
be  still  an  uncertainty  in  the  world  outside  the  brain  suflBcient 
to  forbid  man's  attaining  harmony ;  since  in  the  designs  suggested 
by  the  heart  to  the  intellect  there  would  be  no  steadiness  from 
the  impossibility  of  carrying  them  into  execution  ;  they  would 
but  increase  our  sense  of  impotence.  Again,  limit  the  sus- 
pension of  law  to  the  order  of  inorganic  nature,  so  that  the 
organic  world,  equally  with  man's  world,  were  supposed  subject 
to  law ;  still  there  would  be  a  deficiency  of  harmony,  though 
the  uncertainty  would  be  lessened.  The  hypothesis  in  this 
last  form  is  at  once  easier  to  grasp,  and  more  conclusive  than 
in  its  other  two  forms,  and  we  may  perfect  it  by  the  further 
supposition  that  our  environment  were  such  as  to  free  us  from 
the  need  of  any  continuous  exertion ;  still  even  then  we  feel 
that  unity  would  remain  precatious  at  least,  if  not  impossible. 

Not  to  dwell  longer  on  considerations  of  this  nature,  it  is  2^$^^^^ 
essential  here  to  recognise  that  the  intellect  and  the  feelings  ^Socrtlw 
must  act  in  concert  if  we  would  establish  and  maintain  a  state  «ya*i»«*fc 
of  synthesis,  although  such  state  in  the  main  has  its  source  in 
the  instincts  of  sympathy.     Our  purest  affections  could  not 
ensure  harmony  were  we  not  under  compulsion  to  submit  to 
an  order  independent  of  us,  and  independent  even  as  regards 
the  phenomena  of  our  own  being.     But  it  is  in  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  heart  over  the  intellect  that  lies  the  essential 
source  of  our  unity,  as  it  compels  us  to  fulfil  the  intellectual 
conditions  of  that  unity,  and  disposes  us  to  love  a  necessity 
which  makes  us  better. 

Thus  the  worship,  by  its  cultivation   of  love,  gives  its  sothewor- 
sanction  to  the  doctrine,  without  reference  to  the  requirements  sanction  to 
of  action  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  our  unity,  whether  tic  systam. 
as  individuals  or  societies.     It  is  not  solely  to  modify  the  order 
of  the  world  that  we  are  boimd  to  know  it ;  the  chief  reason 
why  we  study  it  is  that  we  may  submit  to  it  properly,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  fundamental  theory  of  unity  summed  up  in 
the  word  religion,  the  construction  of  which  points  to  the 
without  as   consolidating  the  within.     The  laws  most  open 
to  modification  are  the  laws  which  make  us  most  feel  that 
such  modifications,  far  from  setting  us  free,  do  but  in  reality 
bind  VLB  with  stronger  bonds,  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  out  at 
once  and  strengthen  our  unity.    In  the  normal  state  love  is 
our  guide  to  fiedth ;  we  begin,  therefore,  by  reverencing  and 

TOL.  IV.  L 
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cherishing  these  bonds  of  our  own  institution,  with  their  con- 
stant tendency  to  secure  the  \'ictory  of  our  higher  instincts, 
and  we  soon  learn  to  look  with  similar  feelings  on  such  neces- 
sities as  are  inevitable.  The  opposite  course  may  become 
necessary  in  times  of  anarchy,  but  is  less  noble,  and  also  harder ; 
for  submission  then  appears  oppressive  in  its  character,  and, 
as  such,  we  are  inclined  to  restrict  rather  than  enlarge  its 
sphere. 
Thehevt  It  is  the  heart,  then,  that  must  ever  rule,  though   the 

fnteDect^      intellect  alone  can  indicate  in  the  relations  of  thin2:s  those 
which  are  available.     But  the  sway  of  feeling  can  never  be 
hostile   to  the   intelligence ;  on   the  contrary,  it   gives   it  a 
sanction  unattainable  under  the  regime  of  pure  abstraction. 
For  as  it  bases  imity  on  the  subordination  of  egoism  to  al- 
truism, the  Positive  religion  sanctifies  in  the  name   of  the 
Great  Being  the  thoughts  as  well  as  the  actions,  which,  even 
indirectly,  are  of  a  nature  to  support  or  develope  the  instincts 
of  sympathy. 
Diflcipiiiieof         But  its  sauctiou  is  never  without  the  accompaniment  of  a 
wholesome   discipline,   a  discipline  without  which   the   mind 
would  shake  oflF  its  torpor  only  to  follow  its  natural  bent  to- 
wards idle  speculations.    Its  preference  for  them,  on  the  plea  of 
their  greater  dignity,  is  invariably  traceable  to  its  weakness, 
whether  it  be  that  it  cannot  continue  its  researches  without 
losing  sight  of  its  true  aim,  or  that  it  recoils  from  the  more 
important  questions  as  the  harder.     Such  misdirection  requires 
for  its  due  control  the  combination  of  all  the  peculiar  appli- 
ances of  Positivism  :  the  inseparable  connection  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  science   with   the  priestly  office;    the  encyclopaedic 
character  of  oiu*  ordinary  speculations ;  unceasing  watchfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  public 
PTMntkns  Such  are  the  appropriate  considerations  which  the  prevail- 

qniwd  ing  disorder  of  our  time  compels  me  to  recall  in  detail ;  my 
enowtth-  object  being,  that  the  study  of  the  doctrine  may  be  entered 
inttfiect.  upon  and  pursued  m  a  proper  spirit,  m  spite  of  the  weakness 
of  our  intellect,  which  leads  it  to  lose  sight  of  the  end  in  the 
means.  Such  is  our  feebleness,  that  it  will  always  necessitate 
constant  precaution  to  prevent  our  intelligence  from  playing 
false  to  the  Great  Being,  by  devoting  itself  to  the  service  of 
egoism  rather  than  of  altruism.  There  was  no  real  danger  in 
this  tendency  prior  to  the  developement  of  our  speculative 
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powers ;  but  it  is  the  leading  difficulty  in  the  discipline  of  man, 
now  that  the  intellect  is  being  constantly  appealed  to,  whether 
for  action  or  for  regulation.  But  if  the  difficulty  is  in  a  high 
sense  peculiar  to  the  Positive  state,  that  state  has  more  re- 
sources for  meeting  it,  than  were  available  under  the  conditions  ' 
of  the  theological  order,  when  the  intelligence  found  it  easy  to 
gain  a  sanction  for  any  deviation.  The  first  foimdation  for  the 
discipline  of  the  intellect  was  laid  when  we  placed  Morals  at 
the  head  of  the  encyclopaedic  hierarchy ;  its  final  completeness 
is  given  it  by  placing  the  doctrine  below  the  worship.  When 
the  intellect  shall  be  thus  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the 
heart,  we  shall  be  justified  in  considering  the  problem  of  man's 
existence  aa  solved,  so  far  as  it  can  be  solved.  In  fact,  no 
serious  difficulty  can  then  arise  as  to  the  proper  direction  of 
human  activity ;  errors  in  regard  to  it  being  principally  due  to 
the  intellect's  proving  false  to  the  feelings. 

Yet  however  legitimate  this  discipline,  however  urgent  the  s°**^J^ 
need  of  it  at  the  present  time,  we  must  still  admit  that  its  toinoppor. 

tuno. 

introduction,  to  be  opportune,  must  coincide  in  point  of  time 
with  the  state  of  things  which  makes  it  practicable.  During 
the  whole  of  the  first  period  of  hiunan  existence,  when  the 
object  was  to  call  into  action  all  our  powers,  without  any  pos- 
sibility of  duly  regulating  them,  the  Positive  spirit  naturally 
exercised  itself  on  all  the  theories  for  which  it  was  competent, 
with  a  preference  of  the  easier  to  the  more  important.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  beyond  its  power  at  that  time  to 
devote  its  energies  to  the  construction  of  a  Synthesis,  the  nature 
of  which  and  the  source  of  which  were  equally  unknown,  the 
premature  concentration  on  such  an  object  would  have  been  an 
obstacle  to  its  developing  its  powers  of  abstraction  by  exerting 
them  on  subjects  of  logical  rather  than  scientific  value.  The 
genius  of  speculative  research  was  unchecked  save  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  discipline  of  Theology,  a  discipline  for  repression 
rather  than  guidance,  and  from  its  disparate  nature  at  all  times 
unable  to  reach  it  in  the  required  degree.  Science,  however, 
in  its  onward  course,  empirical  and  dispersive  though  it  has 
been,  has  gradually,  under  the  strengthening  impulse  of  Hu- 
manity, grasped  more  important  and  more  difficult  questions. 
This  of  itself  constitutes  an  advance  towards  an  efficient  disci- 
pline, one  which  it  can  the  less  reject,  as  itself  furnishes  the 
intellectual  basis  for  it.    The  distinct  existence  of  that  basis 

L  2 
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dates  from  the  time  when  the  Podtive  spirit  took  definitiTe 
possession  of  its  chief  province  by  the  foundation  of  Sociology, 
soon  followed  by  the  systematic  construction  of  the  Beligion  of 
Humanity. 
^ediKi-  To   complete  our  conception  of  the  share  taken  by  the 

•dmse  in  doctriual  systcm  in  the  establidmient  of  our  normal  unity,  we 
tbaviiL  must  consider  the  discipline  to  which  it  is  ultimately  subjected 
as  having  for  its  chief  object  to  r^^ulate  the  wills,  in  ord^-  to 
direct  the  actions,  of  men.  We  then  see  that  such  an  object 
requires  the  persistent  consensus  of  the  three  parts  of  the  true 
religion,  its  emotional,  its  intellectual,  and  its  active  dements. 
It  requires,  first  of  all,  the  developement  by  the  worship  of  our 
sympathetic  instincts,  as  being  the  principal  source  of  unity. 
But  it  implies,  in  the  next  place,  the  removal,  by  the  doctrine, 
of  our  natural  indecision  in  conduct,  furnishing  as  the  doctrine 
does,  from  without,  reasons  for  action  free  from  all  alloy  of 
caprice.  The  discipline  suggested  by  love  thus  placed  on  a 
sure  foundation  of  faith,  the  r^^e  gives  it  completeness  and 
strength  by  fostering  a  form  of  activity  leading,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  to  the  reaction  of  the  whole  on  each  part,  a  re* 
action  which  is  at  once  a  guidance  and  a  check.  Thus  each  in 
its  due  degree,  feeling,  reason,  and  opinion,  take  part  in  the 
spiritual  government  of  man  ;  the  temporal  govenunent  being 
its  indispensable  supplement  and  concerned  solely  with  the 
outward  act,  with  no  direct  power  to  modify  the  wilL  The 
acknowledgement  that  the  temporal  power  is  indispensably 
needed  to  secure  society  firom  the  more  signal  mistakes,  makes 
us  feel  how  important  it  is  that  the  intellect,  which  supplies 
the  grounds  of  our  determinations,  should  be  in  unceasing  unison 
with  the  affections  from  which  they  spring. 
Pabiic  The  first  point,  then,  is  for  the  heart  to  govern  the  intellect, 

in  order  that  the  two,  by  their  agreement,  may  discipline  public 
opinion,  which  issues  in  a  moral  force  calculated  to  improve 
our  individual  impulses.  Public  opinion  as  the  general  com- 
plement of  the  spiritualty  of  Positivism,  presupposes  above  all 
suitable  feelings,  and  these  easily  attain  power  with  the  poorest 
order  of  minds  as  regards  the  conduct  of  others.  But  the  term 
ought  of  itself  to  remind  us  that  it  is  a  force  which  also  requires 
community  of  thought,  as  a  basis  for  our  judgment  in  each 
case.  Where  there  is  not  such  community,  from  divergence  or 
firom  misdirection,  the  best  sentiments  fadl  to  guide  aright  our 
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Great  Being.  But  our  resignation,  in  the  earKest  stage  purely 
passive,  before  long  is  ennobled,  by  virtue  of  the  activity  sug- 
gested by  the  r^^ularity  of  the  order,  r^^larity  being  always 
in  proportion  to  simplicity.  We  transform  our  subjection,  we 
make  it  the  source  of  constant  advance  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  our  life  —  phjrsical,  intellectual,  and  even  moral — 
for  we  make  it  dependent  on  this  michangeable  type,  into 
accord  with  which  in  particular  we  bring  the  institution  of 
time. 

Still  the  theoretic,  no  less  than  the  practical,  power,  must 
find  its  chief  sphere  in  the  phenomena  most  open  to  modifica- 
tions, these  being  at  once  the  most  important  and  where  the 
order  of  nature  is  most  imperfect.     Since  our  attainment  of 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  law  of  those  phenomena  to  warrant 
rational  pre\'ision,  we  feel  how  greatly  their  study,  in  a  positive 
spirit,  may  perfect  human  discipline,  by  its  direct  control  over 
the  internal  sources  of  unity.     It  is  in  the  continuous  amelio- 
ration of  the  most  imperfect,  and  yet  the  most  important,  order, 
that  man's  intelligence  finds  its  best  field  both  for  theory  and 
practice,  such  is  the  surpassing  difficulty  of  the  inquiries  and 
so  much  greater  room  is  there  for  modifications.     But  the 
consecration  of  the  Positive  spirit  to  this  object  necessarily 
implies  its  discipline,  as  diverting  it  from  ciJtivating  the  in- 
ferior branches   of  study  in  a  degree  unwarranted  by  their 
legitimate  destination.     Thus  it  is,  that  reason,  the  immediate 
function  of  which  is  to  judge  everything  but  itself,  finds  an 
indirect  control  in  the  being  devoted,  above  all,  to  consolidate 
and  foster  our  emotional  nature,  without  being  thereby  de- 
barred  from  proceeding  steadily  in  its  advance  towards   the 
more  complex  phenomena.     Thus  we  get  rid  of  the  main  diffi- 
culty which  attaches  to  the  problem  of  Positive  unity ;  founded 
upon  the  predominance  of  the  heart,  it  seems  to  involve  a 
pressure  on  the  intellect,  whilst  unable  to  dispense  with  its 
cooperation.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  ma- 
turity of  the  Great  Being  the  intellect  of  man  enters  into 
possession  of  the  domain  hitherto  reser\'ed  for  the  supremacy 
of  God,  without  neglecting  such  logical  or  scientific  preparatory 
training  as  the  cultivation  of  its  new  domain  requires. 

This  indispensable  introduction  justifies  us  in  considering 
the  final  systematisation  of  the  Positive  doctrine  as  having 
reached  the  point  at  which  it  is  easy  to  preserve  it  firom  the 
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possess  in  common,  now  to  the  sum  of  the  qualities  which  con- 
stitute any  given  existence.  To  an  analysis  of  this  kind  may 
be  traced  the  origin  of  science,  when  towards  the  close  of  the 
first  period  of  childhood,  the  childhood  of  the  indiWdual  or  of 
the  society,  abstract  contemplation  begins  to  prevail  over  the 
concrete.  Till  then,  reason  had  not  power  to  aid  the  feelings ; 
not  oflPering  the  fixity  of  conception  which  is  the  source  of  pre- 
visions qualified  to  guide  us  in  action  or  in  submission,  as  they 
remove  the  indecision  to  which  we  are  naturally  liable  in  all  our 
resolutions. 

This  first  fundamental  step  in  advance  is  to  be  regarded  as 
establishing  the  true  distinction,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
true  agreement,  between  theory  and  practice.  The  generality 
characteristic  of  theory,  the  speciality  characteristic  of  practice, 
are  owing  to  the  &ct  that  theory  is  abstract,  practice  concrete ; 
for  theory  relates  to  events,  action  deals  with  beings.  But  the 
contrast  between  the  two  is  no  obstacle  to  their  concert,  as  our 
action  upon  bodies  aims  solely  at  modifying  their  phenomena, 
the  exclusive  object  of  interest,  whether  for  speculative  or 
practical  purposes.  Abstract  laws  are,  then,  the  common 
province  of  science  and  art^ — science  applying  them  to  the 
discipline  of  our  intellect — art  to  the  regulation  of  our  activity. 
No  serious  inconvenience  arises  from  ignorance  of  the  concrete 
laws,  for  it  does  not  prevent  our  giving  both  to  our  practical 
and  intellectual  life  a  sufficiently  rational  character,  by  the  aid 
of  such  general  indications  as  the  simpler  cases  afford  to  guide 
us  in  the  more  complex.  It  might  seem  that  action  requires 
a  fuller  knowledge  than  does  submission ;  but  all  the  more 
essential  conceptions,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  are  available 
both  for  action  and  submission ;  as  the  basis  of  our  conduct 
throughout  is  the  invariability  of  the  order  of  nature.  In  fiust, 
such  modifications  as  it  admits  solely  affect  the  phenomena  in 
degree,  and  therefore  in  effecting  them  we  may  find  satis&ctory 
guidance  in  an  empirical  estimate  of  the  limits  within  which 
variation  is  allowable  in  each  actual  case,  without  requiring  a 
concrete  science  which  is  beyond  our  reach. 

However  dangerous  then  for  the  heart,  and  even  for  the 
intellect,  abstraction  must  receive  a  definitive  sanction  as 
indispensable  to  the  systematic  service  of  Humanity.  The 
absorption,  of  withering  tendency,  to  which  it  invariably  leads, — 
the  chimerical  judgments  which  are  its  frequent  attendant — 
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lx)tb  these  results  should  but  awaken  ns  to  the  importance  of 
restricting  intellectual  cultivation  within  its  due  limits^  instead 
of  looking  upon  it  as  the  ideal  of  human  perfection.  It  must 
be  remembered  also  that  its  general  disadvantages  are  remedied, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  the  encyclopaedic  character  of  Positive 
speculation,  inseparably  connected  with  the  sacerdotal  office. 
For  abstraction  decreases  ^  independence  and  simplicity 
decrease,  with  this  result,  that  theory  is  brought  nearer  to 
practice  in  proportion  as  our  conceptions  become  objectively 
less  general,  subjectively  more  general.  When  once  abstrac- 
tion has  reached  the  phase  in  which  all  the  aspects  of  science 
converge,  it  necessarily  ends,  in  order  that  there  may  be  scope 
for  the  intellectual  efforts  which  are  in  direct  connection  with 
practical  objects.  During  its  provisional  government,  it  tends 
to  engender  overweening  claims,  as  it  gives  free  course  to  the 
deductive  &LCvltj.  There  was  a  danger  in  this,  so  long  as  the 
cultivation  of  science  retained  its  partial  character;  but  the 
danger  disappears  in  the  encyclopsedic  regime,  for  that  repre- 
sents the  perfection  of  deduction  as  due  principally  to  the 
absence  of  complexity  in  the  lower  departments,  without  any 
diminution  in  the  growth  of  power  when  the  field  for  its 
exercise  rises  in  dignity. 

Our  normal  state  is  as  yet  so  poorly  outlined,  that  abstrac-  Aids  for  ab. 
tion  in  the  Positive  sense,  however  evident  the  need  of  it  thesubjec- 
in  natural  philosophy,  has  not  been  organised  except  for 
mathematical  speculations.  Everywhere  else,  signs  without 
images  are  as  a  rule  our  only  aid  in  abstract  meditation.  The 
institution  however  of  subjective  media,  mentioned  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  present  volume,  has  for  its  object,  as  it 
extends,  to  furnish  wa  with  appropriate  means  for  representing 
all  events  whatsoever,  apart  from  the  beings  in  which  they  are 
seen.  Although  Theologism  had  its  origin  in  abstract  contem- 
plation, the  means  it  offered  were  throughout  limited  to  the 
se^arch  after  causes,  with  no  power  to  directly  promote  the 
study  of  laws,  not  even  if  we  make  it  include  entities  as  well  as 
Gods.  Speculation  in  Positivism  will  not  have  its  full  aids 
until,  by  the  institution  of  subjective  milieiis,  images  are 
brought  into  habitual  combination  with  signs,  so  as  to  allow 
a  permanent  influence  to  the  emotions. 

The  abstract  character  of  the  doctrinal  system  of  Positivism  tJ**  "i",^^^" 
thus  established,  I  proceed  to  examine  the  hierarchy  which  v^oa 
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which  the     constitutes    it,   not   however  without   first    determining:  the 

doctrine  " 

xat«-  universal  principles  which  are  the  foundation  of  the  whole. 

Kret  phflo-  These  principles,  dimly  anticipated,  or  rather  desired,  by 

*****^'         Bacon,  under  the  vague  name  of  Pkilosopkia  Prima^  form 
three  groups  of  general  laws :    one  group  objective  and  sub- 
jective in  an  equal  degree ;    the  second  essentially  subjective ; 
the  third  mainly  objective. 
Fiz«t  group  I  form  the  first  group  by  combining  two  scientific  laws, 

lawi.  naturally  in  close  interdependence,  with  a  logical  law,  which 

must  precede,  though  apparently  dependent  on  them. 
Lew  I.  This  law  consists,  and  there  can  be  no  more  fundamental 

hjpotheds.  principle,  in  the  injunction  in  all  cases  to  form  the  simplest 
hypothesis  consistent  with  the  whole  of  the  iands  to  be  re- 
presented. This,  the  sole  basis  of  true  rationality, — may  be 
considered  indifiPerently  as  objective  or  subjective,  since  it 
immediately  controls  the  subordination  of  the  subjective  to  the 
objective,  as  it  satisfies  at  once  our  inclination  and  our  duty. 
But  in  our  use  of  it  we  must  never  forget  that  it  is  applicable 
to  our  affections ;  this  definitive  addition  to  its  hitherto  ex- 
clusivelv  intellectual  form  was  insisted  on  in  the  last  volume. 
Complication  being  as  pernicious  to  the  intellect  and  to  the 
heart  when  due  to  the  feelings,  as  when  due  to  the  thoughts, 
we  must  clear  our  hypothesis  from  ill-will,  not  less  than  from 
other  superfluities.  If  the  latter,  or  intellectual^  simplification 
is  a  direct  aid  to  the  process  of  thought,  the  fonner  or  moral 
simplification  assists  it  indirectly ;  improving  as  it  does  the 
unavoidable  participation  of  moral  impulses  in  intellectiial 
action,  such  impidses  exerting  a  more  disturbing,  although 
intenser  influence,  when  it  is  egoism,  and  not  altruism,  that 
takes  the  lead.  Nor  is  the  importance  of  this  emotional  com- 
plement less  as  regards  the  external  object  of  our  intellectual 
exertion,  any  excess  of  subjectivity  interfering  with  the 
clearness  of  our  vision  equally,  whether  it  be  traceable  to  the 
heart  or  to  the  intellect.  Thus  conceived,  the  precept  sj^stem- 
atises  at  once  the  constitution  of  the  Positive  logic  and  its 
developement,  for  it  introduces  the  combination  of  feelings 
with  images  and  signs  as  an  aid  to,  and  even  a  r^pilation  of^ 
the  intelligence. 
Lewn.  The    second    principle,    generally    considered  of  superior 

ntyuuin,   importance  to  the  first,  is  the  in\'ariability  of  all  laws  whatso- 
ever which  govern  phenomena  and  consequently  beings,  though 
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it  is  only  in  regard  to  phenomena,  or  in  the  abstract  order, 
that  they  are  cognisable.  This  dogma  is  regarded  as  purely 
objective  in  character,  yet  it  is  no  longer  incumbent  on  me  to 
demonstrate  its  subjectivity,  really  less  disputable  than  its 
objectivity,  ^or  the  latter  character  must  always  rest  entirely 
on  the  inductions  of  experience,  irresistible  as  the  conclusion 
may  be,  nay  has  long  been,  at  any  rate  as  regards  tlie  lov^er 
sciences,  whereas  the  subjectivity  has  a  natural  basis  of  theoretic 
grounds.  We  can  demonstrate  the  necessity  there  is  to  estab- 
Ksh  laws  as  a  guide  to  conduct,  but  experience  alone  teaches  us 
that  those  laws  represent  the  order  of  the  world,  to  the  degree 
in  which  we  require  to  know  it.  The  conviction  that  they  do 
8)  is,  at  bottom,  direct  and  instinctive  only  in  reference  to  man's 
world ;  when  we  go  lower  it  is  solely  as  the  result  of  a  long 
investigation,  called  for  chiefly  by  our  practical  wants.  The 
degree  of  certainty  we  attain  can  never  be  entirely  satisfactory ; 
such  as  it  is,  however,  it  is  indispensable  for  the  creation  of  the 
doctrinal  system  of  Positivism,  which,  without  it,  might  gratify 
the  mind,  but  be  no  reflection  of  the  external  world.  We  see, 
then,  why  the  second  principle  of  the  normal  Positive  doctrine 
is  as  inferior  to  the  first  in  dignity  as  in  usefulness  ;  method, 
from  every  point  of  view,  having  a  higher  value  than  doctrine, 
^  the  will  is  of  higher  value  than  the  act. 

The  object  of  the  third  principle  is  to  complete  the  second.  Law  in. 
*D  modifications  whatsoever  of  the  order  of  the  world  being  by  wuty.^' 
it  limited  to  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of  the  phenomena, 
^th  no  alteration  in  their  arrangement.  It  follows  from  the 
explanations  of  the  preceding  volume,  that  this  law  of  modi- 
ficability  must  be  kept  distinct  from  that  of  invariability,  for 
ftis  last  might  be  confined  to  maintaining  invariability  of 
^ture  in  events,  whilst  admitting  change  in  their  order  of 
succession.  Inasmuch  as,  so  conceived,  the  second  principle 
^ould  lose  its  main  value,  by  the  conception  we  give  sufficient 
prominence  to  the  independence  as  well  as  the  utility  of  the 
^Wrd.  In  theory,  the  law  reacts  in  the  direction  of  reducing  all 
real  questions  to  questions  of  quantity ;  a  transformation,  how- 
ever, only  possible  in  any  high  degree  in  regard  to  the  lower 
phenomena.  In  practice,  the  law  leads  to  the  subordination,  on 
^tional  grounds,  of  action  to  contemplation,  for  it  limits  our 
^tervention,  even  our  subjective  intervention,  to  a  change  of 
^^ee,  leaving  the  order  undisturbed. 
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Thedistinct-         Such  is  the  first  group  of  universal  laws,  as  closely  connected 
SwrendS  with  the  mental  process  as  with  the  external  objects  of  our 
^ntheris       Speculations.     Already,  even  at  this  early  stage,  it  is  evident 
^^"^^  '    that  their  number  is  suflScient  to  preclude  all  hope  of  con- 
structing an  absolute  synthesis,  either  from  an  objective   or 
subjective  stand-point,  since  although  convergent,  they  remain 
The  second    quitc  distinct.     The  second  group,  directly  concerned  with  the 
^'^^         intellect,  subdivides  into  two  groups ;    each  comprising  three 
laws,  the  one  regarding  the  intelligence  from  the  statical,  the 
other  from  the  dynamical  point  of  view.     The  sphere  of  these 
six  new  laws  would  seem  narrower  than  that  of  their  three 
predecessors,  but  it  is  really  as  extensive.     For  by  their  regula- 
tion of  the  reason,  in  itself  and  in  its  exercise,  they  regulate 
implicitly  the  objects  on  which  that  reason  is  exercised,  and 
which,  but  for  it,  would  remain  unknown. 
(a)  statical  In  the  statical  group,  the  fundamental  law,  established  by 

Uiw  1  (iv")  Aristotle,  developed  by  Leibnitz,  and  completed  by  Kant,  is 
Smo"t^  the  subordination  of  all  subjective  constructions  to  objective 
to  toTubjec-  niaterials.  This  principle  however  is  inadequate  to  express 
^^^  the  state  of  reason,  since  it  is  equally  applicable  to  insanity, 

whether  transient  or  permanent.     Hence  for  the  right  statical 
Law  2  (V.)    constitution  of  the  understanding,  we  require  a  second  law,  a 
the  iuwlIe**to  law  which  represents  the  internal  images  as  less  vivid  and  less 
^fanprea-    distinct  than  the  external  impressions.     Were  it  not  for  this 
comparative  weakness,  which  ceases  imder  mental  alienation, 
the  without  never  could  regulate  the  within,  though  it  might 
continue  to  afiford  it  nourishment  and  even  stimulation.     Even 
this  complementary  law,  however,  would  be  insufficient  to  place 
our  understanding  in  its  normal  condition,  were  all  the  co- 
existent images,  as  is  the  case  in  incipient  madness,  whilst 
weaker  than  the  external  impressions,  equal  in  power  among 
Law  3  o'l.)    themselves.     A  third  law,  then,  is  required,  and  it  lays  down 
the  necessity  of  one  image  predominating  over  all  that  are 
simultaneously  evoked  by  the  excitement  of  the  brain.     Thus 
complete,  the  statical  theory  of  the  imderstanding  will  never 
require  any  additional  laws,  since  the  within  is  no  longer  able 
to  disturb  the  sway  of  the  without. 
(6)  Dynami.         As  for  the  dynamical  theory  of  the  imderstanding,  that  has 
^oSl^'      been  satisfactorily  laid  down  in  the  preceding  volume  by  the 
establishment  of  the  three  fundamental  laws  of  human  evoluticmy 
as  well  individ  ual  as  collective.     The  three  preside,  each  in  its 
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due  place,  over  the  contemporaneous  movements  of  the  intelli- 
gence, the  activity,  and  the  feeling  of  man.     The  first  law  Lawicvn.) 
consists  in  the  succession  of  the  three  states,  fictitious,  abstract,  ^^^^ 
and  positive,  through  which  every  understanding  passes  in  all  *^""' 
its  conceptions  without  exception,  but  with  a  velocity  pro- 
portioned to  the  generality  of  the  particular  phenomena  in 
question.    The  second  is  a  recognition  of  an  analogous  pro-  iaw  2 
gression  in  human  activity,  which  in  its  first  stage  is  Conquest,  Material 
then  Defence ;  lastly  Industry.    The  third  law  shows  that  man's  J]|^J[^ 
social  nature  follows  the  same  course ;  that  it  finds  satisfaction,  ^ji^J^ 
first,  in  the  Family,  then  in  the  State,  lastly  in  the  Bace,  in 
conformity  with  the  peculiar  nature  of  each  of  the  three  sym- 
pathetic instincts.     These  two  last  laws  have  no  immediate 
connection  with  the  intelligence,  but  are  not  the  less  indispen- 
sable to  any  clear  conception  of  its  movements.     For  they 
preside  over  the  necessary  and  persistent  relations  which  exist 
between  our  scientific  conceptions  and  our  practical  operations 
on  the  one  hand,  our  moral  impulses  on  the  other,  the  former 
being  the  object,  the  latter  the  source  of  the  said  concep- 
tions. 

In  accordance  with  this  threefold  progression,  the  second  Bamovtii 
group  of  universal  laws  is  perfectly  harmonious.  Its  first  half,  groniK 
in  &ct,  makes  order  consist  in  the  establishment  of  unity, 
whilst  its  second  reduces  progress  to  the  developement  of  the 
unity  established.  So  becoming  at  one  and  the  same  time 
more  qn^thetical,  more  synergical,  and  more  sympathetic, 
human  nature  tends  towards  its  systematic  constitution,  con- 
sequent on  the  growing  ascendancy  of  altruism  over  egoism. 

I  must  now  complete  the  whole  formed  by  the  imiversal  TWrdgroaiv 
laws,  by  the  consideration  of  the  third  group,  where  objec- 
tivity prevails.  This  group,  as  the  last,  is  composed  of  six 
laws ;  as  the  last  also,  it  subdivides  into  two  equal  series ; 
adopting  a  distinction  which  accords  with  a  difference  in  their 
nature,  and  which  is  most  strongly  marked  in  reference  to  their 
acceptance.  For  the  first  series,  more  objective  in  character^ 
was  originally  limited  to  mathematical  phenomena,  without 
waiting  for  tiie  systematic  construction  of  Positivism,  though 
they  aided  in  its  preparation,  and  derived  from  it  exclusively  - 
their  claim  to  real  universality.  The  other  series,  on  the 
contrary,  has  too  large  an  admixture  of  subjectivity  to  gain 
acceptance,  so  long  as  Positivism  had  not  yet  embraced  its 
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highest  domain,  although  faint  germs  of  its  laws  are  naturally 
traceable  during  the  period  of  preparation.  The  distinction  is 
one  which  tends  to  disappear  in  the  normal  state.  Nevertheless 
even  then  it  will  always  retain  a  certain  importance^  from  the 
analogy  which  cannot  but  exist  between  the  initiation  of  the 
individual  and  the  preparation  of  the  race. 

Originally  discovered  by  the  geometricians,  at  a  time  when 
the  scientific  spirit  had  already  lost  its  old  philosophical  cha- 
racter and  had  not  yet  acquired  its  new,  the  first  series  of 
objective  laws  has  never  hitherto  been  at  all  adequately  imder- 
stood.  For  it  is  the  outcome  of  a  systematic  generalisation  of 
the  three  laws  which  are  thought  to  be  applicable  only  to 
motion,  in  the  common  sense,  as  an  attribute  of  matter,  and 
the  Positive  conception  of  which  is  materially  obscured  by  tlie 
metaphysical  alloy  due  to  academic  anarbhy.  The  first  law, 
in  harmony  equally  with  the  dogma  of  invariability  and  with 
our  need  of  permanence,  is  this :  every  state,  statical  or  dyna- 
mical, has  an  inherent  tendency  to  continue  as  it  is  without 
change,  resisting  all  disturbance  from  without.  In  the  second 
law,  motion  becomes  compatible  with  existence  by  virtue  of  the 
power  resident  in  every  system  to  maintain  its  constitution, 
whether  in  exercise  or  at  rest,  when  its  constituent  parts  are 
subject  to  simultaneous  changes,  on  the  condition  that  the 
changes  affect  all  parts  in  a  perfectly  equal  degree.  Lastly,  the 
third  law  governs  all  reciprocal  influences,  as  it  proclaims  the 
necessity  of  the  eqmvalence  of  reaction  and  action,  if  the  degree 
of  each  is  measured  in  accordance  with  the  peculiar  nature  of 
each  contact.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  special  law^ 
enimciated  respectively  by  Kepler,  Galileo,  and  Newton,  or 
rather  Huyghens,  in  order  to  form  a  basis  for  the  theory  of 
mechanics,  are  the  scientific  germs  of  these  philosophical 
theorems,  which  are  applicable  to  all  phenomena  without  excep- 
tion. But  we  also  see  that  for  their  systematic  expression,  the 
first  step  to  which  was  taken  in  the  Philasophie  Poaitivej  it 
was  indispensably  necessary  that  the  Positive  spirit  should  have 
risen  by  successive  stages  to  the  complete  generality  which  it 
requires  for  its  mission. 

The  second  series  of  objective  laws  connects  with  the  first 
through  the  medium  of  a  law  which,  as  they  were,  is  traceable 
to  a  mathematical  germ,  although  the  origin  in  its  case  is  not 
so  distinctly  seen.     It  is  the  law  by  which  in  all  cases  we  make 
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the  theory  of  motion  subordinate  to  the  theory  of  existence,  by 
looking  upon  all  progress  as  the  developement  of  tlie  particular 
order  in  question,  the  conditions  of  such  order,  whatever  they 
may  be,  r^^ating  the  changes  which  together  make  up  the 
evolution.  In  the  hands  of  the  geometricians,  this  law  is 
limited  to  the  reduction  of  questions  of  motion  to  questions  of 
equilibrium ;  its  generalisation  was  possible  only  in  Positivism, 
when  I  traced  it  in  social  phenomena,  in  which  it  finds  its 
chief  destination.  Still  its  origin  in  Mathematics  deserves  a 
lasting  remembrance,  as  it  allows  us,  over  and  above  any  his- 
torical considerations,  to  form  a  dogmatic  connection  with  the 
last  law  of  the  first  series,  a  connection  indicated  by  the  original 
confusion  of  the  two.  This  relation,  binding  as  it  does  more 
closely  together  the  two  halves  of  the  third  group,  will  be  at 
all  times  kept  in  mind  by  the  teiTus  appropriated  to  the  law 
under  consideration,  the  objective  character  of  which  should 
thus  stand  out  more  fully. 

On  examining:  the  next  law,  we  come  upon  a  close  conneo-  Law  2 
tion  between  this  third  group  and  its  predecessor,  as  the  second  suioatioii. 
halves  of  either  seem  indistinguishable.  For  it  is  the  funda- 
mental law  of  Positive  classification,  the  invariable  principle 
of  which  is  the  increase  or  decrease  of  generality — equally, 
whether  subjective  or  objective.  Now  this  principle  fuses  with 
the  law  of  the  three  states,  and  is  indispensable  as  its  com- 
plement when  applied  to  the  arrangement  of  our  conceptions 
without  taking  account  of  the  existences  of  which  they  are  the 
conceptions.  That  the  two  were  introduced  simultaneously  in 
the  small  work  which  forms  the  basis  of  all  my  subsequent  Appendix  to 
writings — this  fact  alone  would  suflBce  to  establish  their  connec-  vSd  s. ' 
tion,  a  connection  familiar  to  Western  thinkers,  owing  to  the 
progress  of  Positivism.  But  so  regarded,  the  penultimate  law 
of  the  third  group  would  substantially  belong  to  the  second 
group,  whereas  it  must  be  kept  distinct.  For  this  purpose 
then,  in  our  consideration  of  it,  we  must  insist  most  on  its 
objective  character,  making  it  to  apply  above  all  to  pheno- 
mena, and  even  to  beings,  or  at  any  rate  to  existences.  So 
applied,  it  subordinates  nobleness  to  force,  by  showing  that  the 
higher  phenomena  in  every  case  depend  on  the  coarser  attri- 
butes, the  sway  of  these  last  being  recognised  as  inevitable  but 
not  allowed  to  become  oppressive,  the  regularity  of  its  action 
being  accepted  as  a  compensation  for  its  inferiority  in  dignity. 
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Law  3  (XV.)         I  complete  the  last  group  of  universal  laws  by  the  law 
tixinity;the   which  represents  the  intermediate  state  as  in  all  cases  subordi- 
Snof  the     nate  to  the  extremes  which  it  brings  into  connection.     I  have 
tftheex-      so  firequentlj  applied  this  law  in  the  volumes  of  this  work,  as 
to  make  it  unnecessary  for  me  to  dwell  on  it  here.     The  great 
Buffon  seems  to  me  to  have  had  a  glimpse  of  it,  but  I  think 
that  I  am  as  fully  warranted  ultimately  in  claiming  it  for 
myself,  as  I  am  in  claiming  the  great  majority  of  the  fourteen 
previous  laws,   all  more   or  less   conjectures   of   my  various 
predecessors,  yet  all  peculiar  to  my  systematisation.     The 
appearance  of  subjectivity  attaching  to  this  law,  due  especially 
to  its  finding  its  application  in  logic  rather  than  in  science, 
must  not  throw  into  the  shade  its  objective  character.     For  it 
proclaims  the  interdependence  of  the  objects  studied  quite  as 
forcibly  as  it  does  the  connection  of  their  studies, 
sndi  ne  the         We  have  thus  the  ultimate  basis  of  the  dogmatic  system  of 
▼enaiiawB,    Positivism   in   the  combination  of   fifteen  laws  of  universal 
nectej  ra°'    applicability,  forming  three  natural  groups  :  the  first  of  three 
in  order,  and  laws ;  the  two  others  each  of  six,  each  also  subdividing  into  two 
^t^oraii   equal  series.     The  various  connections  above  indicated  suffice 
lauon?^'  to  show  the  perfect  interdependence  of  the  whole  so  formed, 
Phflosophia'  although   the   number  of  such   connections    will  be   largely 
increased  when  we  come  to  use  it.      Without  insisting  on  this 
at  present,  I  must  call  attention  to  the  definitive  nature  of  the 
arrangement  of  these  fifteen  laws,  definitive  by  the  nature  of 
the  case,  no  one  of  them  being  transposable  without  a  violation 
of  the  rational  order.     As  for  their  completeness  as  a  whole, 
this  follows  from  their  giving  us  even  now  the  means  of  satis- 
factorily regulating  all  healthy  investigation.     We  may  r^ard, 
then,  as  realised  the  noble  aspiration  of  Bacon,  the  construction 
of  a  first,  a  prime  philosophy,  qualified  to  direct  us  in  all  our 
scientific  meditations,  nay  even  to  aid  us  in  the  exercise  of  our 
practical  reason. 
The  Firet  The  powcr  of  this  philosophy  as  an  instrument  of  system- 

broogfatto     atic  thought,  will  become  palpable  by  the  construction  of  the 

bear  in  tfao  ^      «  « 

formation  of  Positive  hierarchy  of  phenomena  and  conceptions,  on  the  basis 

the  hiezar* 

chy  of  the     of  a  relative  view  of  the  whole  order  of  the  world. 


Beiationof  ^h^^  hierarchy,  the  grand  result  of  the  course  of  objective 

^  to^'    investigation  which  prepared  the  way  for  the  ultimate  synthesis, 
Sd*wiytic  h*8  for  *^  legitimate  object  the  completion  of  the  synthe- 
^S^      ^^^  ^^^  direction  of  the  analytic,  constitution  of  the  Positive 
doctrine. 
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The  qn^thetic  form,  the  direct  ofTspring  of  the  fundamental  The  syn- 
theory  of  the  Great  Being,  finds  its  complete  ideal  expression  stitntion. ' 
in  the  worship,  and  condenses  all  the  various  theories  in  Morals, 
for  in  Morals  we  study  human  nature  for  the  government  of 
human  life.  All  our  real  speculations,  the  most  abstract  and 
the  most  simple  not  excepted,  necessarily  converge  towards 
this  human  domain,  for  indirectly  they  help  us  to  the  know- 
ledge of  man  under  his  lower  aspects,  on  which  the  nobler  are 
dependent.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  phenomenon  within  Anphmo- 
our  cognisance  which  is  not  in  the  truest  sense  human,  and  that  muT^^ 
not  merely  because  it  is  man  who  takes  cognisance  of  it,  but 
also  from  the  purely  objective  point  of  view,  man  sunmiarising 
in  himself  all  the  laws  of  the  world,  as  the  ancients  rightly  felt. 
Yet  each  class  of  attributes  must  be  studied  with  reference  to 
the  simplest  cases ;  that  is,  in  beings  where  it  exists,  if  not 
isolated,  at  any  rate  freed  from  all  complication  with  the  higher 
attributes,  which  we  eliminate  provisionally  by  abstraction,  the 
better  to  understand  their  foundations.  Thus  beginning  with  the 
simplest  phenomena,  we  gradually  increase  the  complication  of 
our  enquiries  by  the  introduction  in  succession  of  higher  pro- 
perties, so  training  ourselves  by  a  course  of  decreasing  abstrac- 
tion for  the  normal  state  of  the  scientific  reason.  When  we 
have  reached  it,  we  enter  on  the  regime  of  complete  synthesis, 
the  regime  in  which  man,  viewed  directly  as  indivisible  by 
nature,  is  the  constant  object  of  all  theories  calculated  to  make 
him  more  fit  for  the  service  of  the  Great  Being.  Abstraction 
thus  loses  its  scientific  preeminence  and  retains  solely  its  logical 
utility ;  we  habitually  concentrate  all  owe  efforts  on  the  most 
important  problems,  recurring  to  the  lower  only  to  meet  the 
wanta,  in  particular  respects,  of  the  higher  domain. 

Our  intellectual  life,  however,  as  here  sketched,  will  always  ^^  ^*^- 

•^      dual  prepa- 

require  a  training  of  the  individual  analogous  in  kind  to  the  '^i^. 
initiation  of  the  race ;  a  training  in  which  objective  analysis  J^^^J* 
provides  us  with  the  necessary  basis  of  the  subjective  synthesis  '^^^^^^^^ 
which,  in  the  normal  state,  is  to  be  paramount.     In  the  second  «5;«nca  wiu 

'  '  *  call  for  new 

place,  the  direct  cultivation  of  the  higher  domain  will  often  call  JJ^^J**"*" 
for  new  researches,  logical  or  scientific,  in  the  various  inferior  ^°  *»^ ' 
sciences.     Now  the  training  and  the  researches  equally  must  be  ^J^]***^ 
guided  by  the  Positive  hierarchy  which  is  a  consequence  of  the 
threefold  system  of  universal  laws  above  given.     That  hierarchy 
realises  the  confrised  wish  of  Bacon  as  to  the  construction  of  a 
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accUa  vnteUectHsj  having  for  its  object  the  enabling  us  to  pan^ 
in  both  directions,  without  a  breach  of  continuity  from  any  one 
class  of  researches  to  any  other.  This  encyclopaedic  scale,  instil 
tuted  in  my  philosophy,  and  become  an  integral  part,  by  o(m«> 
stant  use,  of  the  present  work,  requires  no  further  ezplanaticni 
here  except  as  to  its  inmiediate  connection  with  the  subjective 
synthesis. 
Bcientiflo  The  conception  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  sciences  from  thii 

S^^Po^^  point  of  view  implies,  at  the  outset,  the  admission,  that  the  sys- 
tematic study  of  man  is  logically  and  scientifically  subordinate 
to  that  of  Humanity,  the  latter  alone  unveiling  to  us  the  real 
laws  of  the  intelligence  and  activity.     Paramount  as  the  theory 
of  our  emotional  nature,  studied  in  itself,  must  ultimately  be, 
without  this  preliminary  step  it  would  have  no  consistence. 
Morals  thus  objectively  made  dependent  on  Sociology,  the  next 
step  is  easy  and  similar ;  objectively  Sociology  becomes  depen* 
dent  on  Biology,  as  our  cerebral  existence  evidently  rests  on  our 
purely  bodily  life.     These  two  steps  carry  us  on  to  the  concep- 
tion of  Chemistry  as  the  normal  basis  of  Biology,  since  we  allow 
that  vitality  depends  on  the  general  laws  of  the  combination 
of  matter.     Chemistry  again  in  its  turn  is  objectively  subordi- 
nate to  Physics,  by  virtue  of  the  influence  which  the  universal 
properties   of  matter   must  always   exercise   on    the  specific 
qualities  of  the  different  substances.    Similarly  Physics  become 
subordinate  to  Astronomy  when  we  recognise  the  fact  that  the 
existence  of  our  terrestrial  environment  is  carried  on  in  perpetual 
subjection  to  the  conditions  of  our  planet  as  one  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.     Lastly,  Astronomy  is  subordinated  to  Mathematics  by 
virtue  of  the  evident  dependence  of  the  geometrical  and  me- 
chanical phenomena  of  the  heavens  on  the  imiversal  laws  of 
niunber,  extension,  and  motion. 
Logiofti  ap-  When  it  has  reached  this  term,  the  subjective  arrangement 

fSttw*"**'  of  the  objective  hierarchy  is  complete,  by  its  termination  in 
the  one  science  which  has  no  other  below  it,  and  which  there- 
fore can  be  the  direct  object  of  study  on  the  basis  of  certain 
spontaneous  inductions  independent  of  all  deduction.  Although 
the  encyclopaedic  series  is  here  rested  solely  on  the  ground  of 
scientific  relations,  yet,  as  at  the  outset,  the  ground  so  taken 
always  coincides  with  its  logical  appreciation.  For  although  the 
Positive  method  is  necessarily  imiform,  nevertheless,  it  is  only 
in  the  simplest  branches  of  study  that  its  deductive  capacity 
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can  find  its  proper  developement.  Its  inductive  properties 
must  come  into  view  subsequently,  as  in  due  and  gradual  course 
more  complicated  phenomena  introduce  observation  in  Astro- 
nomy, experiment  in  Physics  and  Chemistry,  comparison  in 
Biology,  filiation  in  Sociology.  When  induction  has  thus  com- 
plemented deduction,  the  final  science  brings  the  two  into 
their  normal  and  direct  combination  by  its  construction  of  the 
subjective  method,  properly  speaking  peculiar  to  Morals. 

Such,  imder  its  two  aspects,  is  the  connection  by  virtue  of  saprein«<?y 

,  ,  of  Morals. 

which  this  supreme  science  organises,  one  after  the  other,  all 
the  Positive  sciences,  the  culture  of  which  henceforth  will  be 
controlled  by  the  inseparable  relations  which  exist  between 
them  and  the  science  of  man.  Morals,  as  the  synthetical 
terminus  of  the  whole  scientific  construction,  is  as  superior  to 
its  various  preliminaries  in  rationality  as  it  is  in  utility,  since 
the  phenomena  which  are  its  proper  subject  matter  necessarily 
influence  us  in  our  examination  of  all  the  rest.  At  first,  it  is 
true,  they  must  be  kept  out  of  view,  but  as  our  speculations  are 
not  in  the  fullest  sense  real  till  this  temporary  abstraction  has 
ceased,  we  must  not  continue  it  longer  than  is  necessary; 

To  appreciate  at  its  just  value  the  hierarchy  above  given,  it  Thehienir- 
is  necessary  to  recognise  its  competence  to  guide  us  in  the  sub-  ^uS^Se^* 
division  of  each  special  science  no  less  than  in  the  coordination  ^d^Mdai 
of  the  whole  body  of  distinct  sciences.     The  same  principle  of  ■**"^' 
the  interdependence  and  simplification  of  studies  by  virtue  of 
the  degree  of  generality  in  the  phenomena,  will  give  us  in  all 
cases  our  subdivisions  of  each  of  the  seven  fundamental  sciences, 
provided  that  we  attain  sufficient  precision  in  our  classification. 
It  follows,  from  the  necessarily  homogeneous  character  of  these 
several   subdivisions,   that   in   combination  they  perfect    our 
scientific  scale,  in  relation  to  its  most  important  attribute,  by 
developing  its  continuity.     In  this  way  thought  may  habitually 
pass  from  the  lowest  mathematical  speculations  to  the  sublimest 
moral  conceptions,  or  vice  versa,  by  a  series  of  intermediate 
feteps  so  easy  as  to  require  no  efiPort  to  a  well-trained  mind. 
To  whatever  degree  we  specialise  our  enquiry,  the  unity  of 
human  science  remains  intact,  the  student  never  losing  sight  of 
the  two  or  three  consecutive  subdivisions  which  connect  each 
particular  branch  of  science  with  the  general  hierarchy. 

Again,  the  full  appreciation  of  this  Positive  acala  intellectHs  Theoonorete 
as  a  logical  and  scientific  institution,  involves  our  looking  on  it  SS!^£^i 
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chy,  that  is,   as  equally  adapted  to  represent  the  interdependence  of  beings 
Beings.         or  existcnces  as  that  of  phenomena  and  speculations.     Under 
its  concrete  aspect,  when  viewed  as  a  whole,  it  forms  a  series  of 
states  which  rise  in  dignity  in  a  direct  ratio  with  their  compli- 
cation, each  resting  upon  its  predecessor.     The  result  is  tbe 
relative  conception  of  the  order  of  the  world,  an  order  neco- 
sarily  distributed  into  seven  categories,  superimposed  one  on 
the  other  in  such  a  way  that  each  modifies  that  which  precedes, 
and  commands  that  which  succeeds.     This  series  of  modifying 
and  commanding  influences  issues  in  presenting  man  as  the 
true  condenser  and  spontaneous  regulator  of  the  social,  vital, 
and  inorganic  milieu,  in  dependence  on  which  he  developes. 
But  his  personal  action,  as  it  has  for  its  object  the  modification 
for  the  better  of  destiny  by  will,  is  eflScient  and  noble  only  on 
this  condition  :  that  it  be  freely  devoted  to  the  constant  service 
of  the  Great  Being,  the  being  of  whijh  the  individual  is  the 
indivisible   element   and   the  necessary  product.      When  his 
activity  thus  takes  its  normal  direction,  man  is  continually 
improving  the  order  to  which  he  is  subject,  by  strengthening 
the  reaction  of   its  vital   influences  on  its  material,  availing 
himself,  for  this  purpose,  of  the  ever-growing  cooperation  of  al! 
his  voluntary  associates.     We  thus  see  how  our  relative  concep- 
tion of  the  economy  of  the  world,  by  using,  both  in  theory  ^ 
practice,  the  Positive  hierarphy,  is  able,  in  an  equal  degree,  U- 
give  systematic  expression  to  the  dignity  of  the  individual, 
and  his  devotion  to  society. 

To  this  concrete  application  of  the  encyclopaedic  scale  I 
must  extend  the  observation  above  explained  when  treating  of 
the  abstract  hierarchy,  the  object  of  which  was  to  introduce  into 
it  greater  continuity.  The  classification  on  the  principle  of 
increase  of  complication  and  decrease  of  generality,  is  as  appli- 
cable in  the  subdivision  of  the  hierarchy  of  beings  as  in  that  of 
attributes,  so  as  to  connect,  by  suflSciently  easy  steps,  all  the 
intermediate  terms  whatsoever.  Its  power  in  this  respect  is 
most  sensible  in  regard  to  the  higher  beings,  in  Biology,  that 
is,  first,  and  then  in  Sociology,  whilst  it  is  in  the  lower  domain 
that  the  abstract  subdivision  finds  its  most  appropriate  sphere. 
Thus  we  form,  in  as  full  developement  as  our  enquiries  can 
possibly  require,  a  general  scale  of  co-existent  beings,  and  as 
the  completion  of  such  scale,  a  series  of  states  oflFered  to  our 
view  by  the  only  being  capable  of  continuous  advance.     So 
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coDstituted,  the  Positive  hierarchy  becomes  the  condensation  of 
all  real  sciences,  and  the  basis  of  all  practical  conceptions,  as  it 
brings  the  classification  of  the  arts  into  coincidence  with  that  of 
the  sciences. 

The  conclusion  here  reached  is  the  last  step  in  our  explana-  thp  First 
tion  of  the  construction  of  the  doctrinal  system,  which  from  the  in  it*  fim 
synthetical  point  of  view  is  now  complete.  Before,  however,  I 
enter  on  its  analytical  constitution,  it  is  important  to  throw  out 
into  relief  the  threefold  preamble  just  accomplished  by  affixing* 
to  it  a  name  adapted  to  remind  us  of  it  as  a  whole.  For  this  we 
may  use  the  expression  First  Philosophy y  limited  by  me  above 
to  the  system  of  the  fifteen  universal  laws,  so  giving  definiteness 
to  the  vague  design  of  Bacon,  after  making  his  aspiration  a 
reality.  Since  this  system  of  laws  is  but  the  intermediate  and 
principal  portion  of  the  basic  introduction  to  the  definitive  co- 
ordination of  the  Positive  doctrine,  the  denomination  which  I 
originally  reserved  for  it,  being  practically  at  liberty,  may  be 
applied  to  the  whole  introduction.  All  that  is  requisite  is  to 
treat  it  as  inseparable  from  the  institution  of  abstraction  on 
which  it  rests  as  its  basis,  and  from  the  hierarchical  construc- 
tion for  which  it  gives  the  basis.  Thus  viewed,  the  First 
Philosophy  forms  a  distinct  and  definite  whole,  a  whole  which 
gives  systematic  form  to  the  subjective  synthesis  idealised  in 
the  worship,  and  which  must  be  our  guide  in  our  objective 
analysis,  to  enable  us  to  develope  the  Positive  doctrine  on  a 
scale  answering  to  its  destination.  I  shall  bring  out  the  impor- 
tance of  this  First  Philosophy  in  the  following  chapter,  by 
making  it  the  object  of  a  special  study  at  the  outset  of  our 
encyclopaedic  education,  where  it  is  our  only  direct  safeguard 
against  degeneration  into  scholastic  puerilities. 

There  is  and  can  be  but  one  synthetical  arrangement  of  the  Analytic^ 
Positive  dogma,  for  such  arrangement  treats  the  several  sciences  do?mii  ad. 
as  branches  of  moral  science,  without  firivine:  beforehand  any  •®^'''^*'  ■': 
specific  division,  but  leaving  the  way  open  for  all  suitable  sub- 
divisions.    The  contrary  is  true  of  the  analjrtical  arrangement ; 
it  admits  of  several  distinct  forms,  according  to  the  degree  of 
connection  we  introduce  between  the  different  terms  of  the 
encyclopaedic  hierarchy.    From  the  objective  point  of  view,  it  is 
not  possible  to  fix  the  number  of  the  sciences,  since  the  generali- 
ntion  of  thought  is  as  appropriate  for  theory,as  the  specialisation 
of  action  is  requisite  for  practice.     In  reality  the  name  attached 
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to  each  science  merely  indicates  the  group  of  investigations 
generally  acknowledged  to  have  a  certain  unity,  and  this  may 
vary  at  different  times  and  for  different  minds.  From  the  sub- 
jective point  of  view,  the  division  of  the  sciences  is  equally 
fluctuating,  as  when  so  considered  it  marks  the  several  resting 
places  of  the  intelligence  in  its  encyclopsedic  course,  and  that 
course  may  always  be  continuous  whatever  the  number  of  its 
stages. 

mimical  ^®  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^Jj  *'^®  seven  sciences  which  we  established 

JJJJ2*®-  as  the  result  of  the  preparatory  evolution  of  the  race,  will  not 
need,  as  a  rule,  subdivision,  when  the  human  mind  has  attained 
greater  power  of  synthesis,  allowing  always  for  educational 
requirements.  At  the  same  time  the  number  is  one  that  will 
always  lend  itself  to  the  establishment  of  a  satisfactory  con- 
tinuity. But  their  hierarchical  combination,  with  the  object  of 
bringing  objective  analysis  into  closer  relations  with  subjective 
synthesis, — this  admits  of  many  different  forms.  Of  all  the 
forms  possible  in  the  abstract,  I  select  for  present  treatment 
those  only  which  have  a  real  utility  both  for  theory  and 
practice.  The  selection  gives  the  seven  analytical  arrange- 
ments of  the  Positive  sciences,  which  I  proceed  to  explain,  one 
after  the  other,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  derived  from  ths 
synthetical  arrangement  above  examined. 
Two  Bi-  One  and  the  same  subdivision  of  the  synthetical  arran^e- 

(a)  Dogma-    nicnt  givcs  two  binary  arrangements,  the  one  more  objective 
k^.sSSS^  and  dogmatical,  the  other  more  subjective  and  historical.     The 
ooi^Histori-    fi^^  sanctions  the  most  marked  distinction  admissible  througfa- 
Kata-)  Phi-  out  the  wholc  range  of  real  investigations,  the  distinction,  that 
motu)  phjl  is,  between  the  domain  of  the  inorganic  world  and  the  system  of 
the  organic,  in  other  words  between  the  study  of  the  earth  and 
the  study  of  man.  Cosmology  and  Sociology.     In  the  second  we 
break  up  the  one  great  whole  by  separating  the  external  or 
physical  order  from  the   human  or  moral   order;   hence  the 
division  of  the  general  term  philosophy  into  natural  and  moral. 
Thus  the  two  binary  arrangements  of  the  doctrinal  system  of 
Positivism  differ  only  as  to  Biology,  Biology  standing  in  the 
one  case  as  the  introduction  to  Sociology,  in  the  other  as  the 
complement  of  Cosmology.   This  last  conception  best  represeafe 
the  natural  course  of  scientific  education,  the  other  is  the  most 
appropriate  for  our  ultimate  studies,  as  manifesting  the  imprac- 
ticability of  an  objective  synthesis.    If  we  look  to  practical 
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results,  the  two  modes  have  distinct  yet  equivalent  merits.  We 
find  that  the  historical  arrangement  fixes  attention  especially 
on  the  highest  kind  of  progress,  by  marking  off  into  a  separate 
class  the  most  modifiable  phenomena,  those  in  which  invaria- 
bility was  but  of  late  recognition.  The  dogmatical  arrange- 
ment on  the  other  hand  expresses  the  systematisation  of  the 
activity  of  the  Great  Being,  which  consists  in  bringing  all  vital 
power  whatever  to  bear  on  the  modification  of  the  world  of 
pure  matter. 

This  last  dualism  would  seem  as  valuable  as  the  other,  yet  Two  t^. 
it  is  the  other,  as  more  easily  divisible,  to  which  we  have 
recourse  for  our  ternary  arrangements,  from  which  we  likewise 
draw  the  succeeding  ones.     Subdivide  the  external  order  or  the 
human  order,  and  the  result  is  two  ternary  arrangements,  eaich 
endowed  with  important  properties.     The  first  best  gratifies 
the  craving  for  continuity,  as  viewing  the  order  of  the  world     [deal 
in  reference  to  the  normal  series — material,  vital,  and  human.  ^J  3.  in'tei. 
The  second  is  more  favoiu-able  to  the  dignity  of  our  studies  and      laws. 
practical  exertions ;   in  it  the  Positive  hierarchy  is  formed  by     Viaws. 
the  subordination  of  physical  to  intellectual  and  both  to  moral 
laws.     This  last  mode  represents  the  theory  of  the  brain  and 
the  economy  of  Sociocracy,  whereas  the  other  is  the  systematic 
expression  of  the  abstract  evolution  and  the  concrete  series  of 
existences. 

As  the  two  are  of  equal  importance,  it  will  be  often  advisable  two  Qua- 
to  combine  them,  and  form  a  quaternary  arrangement  by  a  sub-  *®'°*^* 
di>ision  of  the  human  order  or  of  the  physical  laws.      This  i.  cosmo. 
mode  was  adopted  in  the  second  volume,  and  makes  Positive  3.  sioiogy 
philosophy  consist   in  the    normal    hierarchy  of  Cosmology,  ^  MonOB, 
Biology,  Sociology,  and  Morals.     It  enables  us  to  state  clearly 
the  main  series  of  the  introductory  sciences,  whilst  not  con- 
cealing the  science  which  is  their  ulterior  object. 

A  second  quaternary  arrangement  may  be  formed  by  the         & 
combination  of  each  term  of  the  encyclopaedic  scale  with  its  The  three 

•^        ■■•  ooaples  with 

successor,  so  that  we  rise  to  Morals  by  a  progression  formed  of  ^onia  m 
three  couples,  inferior,  middle,  and  superior.    This  mode  was  in- 
troduced in  my  discourse  upon  the  Positive  spi/ritj  and  represents  Prefixed  to 
the  closest  degree  of  connection  which  exists  between  the  several  PopuMre. 
branches  of  science,  since  each  of  the  preliminary  sciences  is 
more  nearly  connected  with  the  one  that  precedes  it  than  with 
the  one  that  follows  it,  as  is  shovm  by  the  order  of  their  genesis. 
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Only  one  quinary  arrangement  is  admissible,  drawn  from 
the  first  quaternary  arrangement  by  breaking  up  its  first  term, 
on  the  basis  of  the  distinction  between  Mathematics  and 
Physics  as  a  whole.  Although  this  mode,  which  is  at  once  hin- 
torical  and  dogmatical,  is  less  convenient  for  our  ultimate  inves- 
tigations than  for  systematic  education,  it  has  this  advantage, 
that  it  begins  the  encyclopsedic  series  with  that  branch  of 
study  which  is  directly  accessible.  At  this  point,  however,  our 
objective  analysis  immediately  tends  to  full  completeness  ;  to 
return,  that  is,  by  virtue  of  the  twofold  subdivision  of  physics  to 
the  primary  arrangement  of  the  scale,  the  only  one  admitting 
of  satisfactory  continuity. 

Such,  amid  the  possible  analytical  arrangements,  are  the 
seven  by  which  we  bridge  over  the  space  between  the  complete 
developement  of  the  encyclopasdic  series,  and  the  systematic 
unity  which  it  is  the  object  of  that  series  to  promote  or  to 
prepare.  Apply  them  and  compare  them,  and  we  shall  feel 
more  fuUy  the  value  of  the  subjective  synthesis,  which  alone 
combines  in  itself  all  the  several  excellences  of  the  various 
stages  of  the  objective  analysis.  The  comparison  will  at  the 
same  time  evidence  the  main  advantages  of  the  Positive  scale, 
which,  in  a  more  or  less  developed  form,  suffices  for  all  our 
intellectual  wants. 

To  complete  the  systematisation  of  the  doctrine,  the 
remainder  of  the  chapter  must  be  devoted  to  less  general  con- 
siderations, to  such  an  elaboration  of  the  basic  hierarchy  of  the 
sciences  as  may  make  it  an  adequate  expression  of  the  order  of 
the  world.  Each  of  the  seven  sciences  which  it  establishes, 
will  always  form  a  distinct  branch  of  human  study,  an  object 
for  the  speculative  and  practical  reason  of  man,  first  during  the 
period  of  education,  and  subsequently  even  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  normal  existence.  The  maintenance  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  sciences  is  the  condition  on  which  the 
objective  analysis  secures  for  the  subjective  synthesis  its  requisite 
clearness  and  coherence.  But  as  these  distinct  sciences  always 
tend  to  divert  attention  from  the  general  unity,  it  is  important 
to  reduce  them  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  according 
to  the  rule  laid  down  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  All  I  have 
to  do  here  is  to  explain  the  agreement  which  necessarily  exists 
between  this  law  of  restriction  and  all  the  grounds  on  which  we 
properly  and  persistently  eliminate  all  idle  speculations. 
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Our  aims  in  studying  the  order  of  the  world  are  a  noble  Eachessen. 
submission  to,  and  a  wise  modification  of^  that  order;  we  must  the^enai 
therefore  examine,  singly  and  by  itself,  each  of  its  independent  beJ^l^iS^y 
phases,  the   phases  which,  following  one  another   in   regular  i^^!^ 
succession,  result  in  a  relative,  to  the  exclusion  of  any  absolute,  an  fnanJav! 
conception  of  the  whole.     Nor  is  such  a  separation  indispensable  ^*^^p^ 
merely  to  satisfy  our  unintermitting  need  of  speculation  and  of 
action,  it  is  the  sole  condition  of  our  attaining  an  adequate 
conviction  of  the   great   primary   principle   of   invariability. 
For  that  principle  will  never  admit  of  deductive  demonstration, 
inasmuch  as  by  its  nature  it  is  itself  the  common  basis  of  all 
Positive  deductions.     It  will  always  rest  on  convictions  of  an 
essentially   inductive   character,  convictions    therefore    to    be 
formed  separately  for  each  distinct  class  of  in-educible  phe- 
nomena.    Allow  its  full  power  to  philosophic  analogy,  and  yet 
the  whole  course  of  our  scientific  initiation  shows  that  human 
reason  persists  in  not  recognising  the  universal  applicability  of 
the  Positive  principle,  so  long  as  it  has  not  in  detail  been 
applied  to  each  and  all  of  the  natmtd  categories.     Scientific 
prejudices  notwithstanding,  it  is  possible,   and  that  without 
inconsistency,  to  consider  phenomena  as  generally  and  in  large 
majority  subject  to  immutable  laws,  whilst  one  exceptional  class 
is  left  alone  under  the  dominion  of  arbiti*ary  wills.     This  is  a 
state  of  mind  which  is  not  removed  by  virtue  of  the  real  connec- 
tion which  exists  between  the  different  laws,  for  such  connection 
is  traceable  only  when  the  several  laws  have  been  separately 
TecogmEed ;   its  removal  can  only  be  the  result  of  a  direct  and 
special  extension  of  the  Positive  principle  to  each  distinct  pro- 
vince of  the  domain  of  science. 

It  is  concrete  knowledge  alone  that  admits  of  a  really  de-  ^Jw^J: 
ductive  demonstration  of  the  principle  of  invariability,  nay,  "jjf^jf®"' 
without  deduction  we  were  here  powerless  to  conceive  it  as  generah 
applicable,  for  we  shall  never  know  the  greater  part  of  the  laws 
proper  to  complex  events.     But  as  these  depend  of  necessity 
npon  the  simple  phenomena,  we  are  warranted  in  looking  on 
them  as  being,  equally  with  those  simple  phenomena,  subject 
to  the  Positive  principle,  although  the  diflficulty  of  the  induc- 
tions and  deductions  is  so  great,  that  we  cannot  in  regard  to 
them  carry  it  out  in  detaiL     From  this  point  of  view  the  word 
chance  no  longer  stands  for  the  empire  of  caprice ;  it  comes  to  chanoeand 
be  simply  the  general  designation  for  the  laws  which  we  do  not 
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know, — destiny  being  the  term  which  sums  up  the  laws  we 
do  know.  The  distinction  is  one  which  requires  appropriate 
names,  since  our  ignorance  of  relations  is  equivalent  to  their 
non-existence,  as  equally  in  either  case  we  can  form  no  pre- 
vision with  a  view  to  action.  Still,  philosophically  considered, 
this  mental  attitude,  though  never  to  cease,  is  no  obstacle  to 
the  complete  generalisation  of  the  Positive  principle  when 
once  verified  in  detail  in  all  the  separate  classes  of  irreducible 
phenomena. 

Nothing,  then,  can  ever  supersede  the  necessity  for  the 
individual  to  acquire  successively,  as  the  race  has  acquired,  the 
knowledge  of  each  of  the  seven  phases  which  meet  him  in  the 
relative  conception  of  the  order  of  the  world.  It  is  only  by  the 
aid  of  this  series  that  the  fundamental  invariability  can  attain 
the  degree  of  coherence  and  precision  required  to  give  it  its 
full  value  for  the  intelligence,  its  full  influence  on  the  moral 
nature.  But  the  course  is  one  which  risks  the  narrowing  of  the 
intellect^  and  the  withering  of  the  heart,  as  it  diverts  us  from 
our  true  object,  synthesis^  by  concentrating  our  powers  on  analy- 
sis. The  hsk  is  the  greater  as  the  larger  portion  of  the 
noviciate  of  seven  years  is  taken  up  by  natural  philosophy,  the 
two  last  years  only  being  devoted  to  the  human  order.  The 
normal  state  however  offers  on  this  head  satisfactory  safeguards, 
safeguards  both  of  instinct  and  of  reason,  as  well  during  the 
period  of  education  as  throughout  our  whole  subsequent  life. 

Our  abstract  training  does  not  begin  till  after  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  affections  under  the  mother's  watchful  eye  and 
with  an  admixture  of  esthetic  culture.  The  first  step  in  it  is 
the  study,  above  explained,  of  the  First  Philosophy,  with  its 
systematic  preference  and  inculcation  of  the  spirit  of  synthesis 
and  of  a  social  purpose.  Throughout  the  course  of  scientific 
education,  the  influence  of  the  worship,  public  and  private, 
tends  to  prevent  or  to  remedy  deterioration  from  excess  of 
intellectual  culture.  This  threefold  guarantee  ought  to  suffice 
for  the  period  of  education  in  the  strict  sense ;  as  the  natural 
dominion  of  feeling  is  not  as  yet  disturbed  by  the  cares  of  life. 
With  regard  to  adult  life  the  remedy,  even  with  the  theoretic 
class,  lies  in  the  persistent  recognition  of  a  paramount  social 
purpose.  Absorption  in  science  will  be  looked  upon  as  ex* 
clusively  confined  to  the  childhood  of  the  individual,  or  the 
race,  and  held  unworthy  of  human  reason  in  its  maturity.    The 
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ore  of  the  priesthood  and  the  vigilance  of  the  public  will 
«ve  those,  in  whom  inferiority  of  intellect  is  combined  with 
po?erty  of  feeling,  from  an  aberration  inconceivable  in  superior 
natures. 

Without  this  system  of  safee^uards,  it  were  impossible  for  intellectual 
tae  servants  of  the  Great  Being;  to  pass  with  success  through  laws  the 

-  ,  or-  o       chief  object 

the  Ml  scientific  preparation  requisite  for  the  Positive  state,  ofourab- 
Throughout  the  initiation  of  the  race,  man  found  in  his  absolute  tion. 
belieb  a  natural  means  of  meeting  his  permanent  need  of  some 
independent  and  superior  power  to  which  his  existence  is  sub- 
ordinated. But  the  new  Synthesis,  a  relative,  not  absolute 
synthesis,  can  meet  this  want  only  by  implanting  a  deep  sense 
of  the  order  of  the  world,  the  comprehension  of  which  is,  if 
traced  to  its  root,  based  on  experience,  and  only  rises  into 
unassailable  conviction  after  a  halt  of  sufficient  length  before 
each  distinct  group  of  phenomena  to  be  comprehended.  In 
feet,  the  fundamental  dogma  of  Humanity  even  when  set 
forth  at  large  in  the  worship  can  give  full  expression  only  to  ^ 
moral  laws;  is  inadequate  to  present  intellectual,  and  a 
fortwrij  physical,  laws.  It  follows  that  these  two  become  the 
principal  object  of  the  abstract  scientific  initiation,  which  will 
lead  ug,  step  by  step,  to  conceive  of  the  Great  Being  as  the 
indispensable  condensation  of  the  order  in  which  it  holds  the 
lughest  place. 

But,  however  necessary  the  preparation  may  be  ;  notwith-  study  of 

,     ,,  »f  ±      A  •/  '  each  Bclenoe 

wandmg  the  precautions    calculated  to  guard  us  against  its  limited  by 
abuse;  such  is  the  weakness  of  our  intelligence  that  we  shall  menteof  the 

,  ^  ■    nextaboTe 

e?er  be  liable  to  neg:lect  the  end  in  our  attention  to  the  means,  it,  in  order 

l»  "  to  avoid  ex- 

iTom  our  inability  to  keep  the  combination  of  the  two  sufficiently  cees  of  devo- 
in  nana.  The  danger  is  the  more  urgent,  that  abstract  thought,  science, 
though  after  a  certain  training  easier  than  concrete,  is  less  in 
^^n  with  our  nature  and  exacts  greater  eflForts,  whilst  de- 
inanding  more  complete  isolation.  Therefore  it  is  that  it  is 
ftljsohtely  necessary  to  restrict,  within  the  narrowest  possible 
wunda,  the  natural  prevalence  of  scientific  concentration  during 
the  age  of  preparation,  and  later,  to  limit  analytical  work  to 
^  episodic  efforts  required  to  meet  the  wants  of  synthesis. 
' w  from  any  exceptional  indulgence  to  the  priesthood  on  this 
P^int,  it  is  for  the  priesthood  especially,  as  alone  unremittingly 
^Qoentrated  on  the  smn  of  human  wants,  to  assert  for  all, 
^d  for  its  own  members  before  all,  the  paramount  importance 
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of  religious  discipline.  It  attains  this  end  by  limiting  the 
separate  and  special  cultivation  of  each  preliminary  science, 
not  excepting  Sociology,  to  what  is  required  for  the  systema- 
tic treatment  of  the  succeeding  science,  in  order  to  rise  or  to 
return,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  the  ultimate  science — to  Morals. 

In  accordance  with  this  rule,  the  relative  conception  of  the 
order  of  the  world  is  drawn  out,  step  by  step,  as  fidly  as  its  true 
destination  enjoins.  For,  granting  each  cat^oiy  so  studied 
as  to  enable  us  to  enter  on  the  rational  study  of  the  next,  that 
portion  of  the  economy  of  nature  with  which  it  deals,  is,  by 
virtue  of  this  result,  sufficiently  known.  In  this  series  of  pre- 
parations, our  sole  aim  should  be,  so  to  grasp  the  whole  of  the 
destinies  which  rule  us,  as  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  con- 
nection, both  general  and  special,  of  our  existence  with  the 
system  of  the  world  which  it  is  their  commission  from  the  Great 
Being  constantly  to  amend.  Now,  the  condition  here  stated  is 
met,  when  the  dogma  of  Hiunanity,  which  feeling  and  the 
worship  present  to  us  at  first  as  isolated,  becomes  the  rational 
condensation  of  the  whole  economy  of  nature,  as  the  result  of 
our  gradual  ascent  from  the  lowest  phenomena  towards  the 
noblest.  If  carried  further,  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect 
inevitably  becomes  a  mere  idle  amusement,  and  is  exposed  to 
indefinite  divergence,  giving  room  for  an  insurrection  of  ob- 
jective analysis  against  the  subjective  synthesis  which  it  ought 
to  promote.  But  the  state  of  pure  speculation  is  blameable 
only  when  it  becomes  persistent,  as  it  is  under  the  dispersive 
regime  of  the  Western  transition.  Religious  discipline  will 
always  sanction  the  incidental  enquiries  called  for  in  particular 
cases  by  the  ever  present  demands  of  universal  advance,  moral, 
intellectual,  or  physical. 

In  introducing  this  system  of  intellectual  cultivation. 
Positive  religion  is  really  only  giving  regular  expression  to  the 
tendencies  which  the  reason  of  man  always  instinctively  obeyed, 
when  as  yet  the  education  of  its  powers  was  incomplete.  Whilst 
the  lower  sciences  were  being  elaborated,  the  more  emin^it 
men  of  science  always  felt  that,  normally,  the  moral  domain  was 
supreme,  though  its  systematic  study  was  as  yet  premature. 
From  a  dim  but  strong  instinct,  the  speculations  most  remote 
from  man  were  pursued  as  a  preparation  for  the  doctrines  and 
the  methods  adapted  to  the  highest  branch  of  knowledge,  the 
study  of  which  led  often  to  admirable  unsuccessful  attempts. 
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This  accounts  for  the  non-discovery  of  the  more  important 
conceptions,  even  in  the  lowest  pair  of  sciences,  prior  to  the 
time  when  the  wants  of  society  demanded  their  definitive  elabora- 
tion, a  point  I  distinctly  proved  in  the  preceding  volume  with 
regard  to  the  earth's  motion.  So  also  we  explain  the  continuous 
decrease  in  the  length  of  the  several  encyclopaedic  phases,  in 
proportion  as  they  approach  their  terminus,  man;  and  this 
notwithstanding  that,  at  that  point,  the  domain  of  speculation 
becomes  larger  and  more  difficult.  Thus  the  limitation  of  each 
phase  to  what  is  required  for  the  introduction  of  its  successor,  is 
as  thoroughly  in  conformity  with  experience  as  with  reason  acting 
on  the  inspiration'  of  feeling.  The  temporary  prevalence  of 
academic  divergences  was  due  solely  to  our  modern  anarchy, 
committing  as  it  did  the  cultivation  of  the  lower  sciences  to 
men  incompetent  to  work  out  the  higher  subjects. 

Thus,  the  discipline  of  science  which  Positivism  establishes,  PosttiTiim 
is  simply  the  systematisation  of  the  instinct  which  guided  all  thisinatixict. 
true  thinkers  more  and  more  during  the  thirty  centuries  of  the  thetoakf 
Western  transition.  But  such  is  the  difficulty  attendant  on  this 
systematisation,  that  it  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  a  circle 
without  issue.  For  the  rule  which  limits  the  proper  cultiu-e  of 
each  science  to  the  degree  required  for  the  rational  study  of  the 
next  in  succession,  must  wait  for  its  full  efficacy  till  the  com- 
pletion of  the  encyclopaedic  course,  as  then  only  is  it  possible  to 
construct  the  ultimate  science,  the  science  from  which  all  disci- 
pline must  emanate.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  this  last  and 
decisive  step  is  beyond  the  competence  of  minds  swayed  by  the 
habits  of  divergence  instilled  by  the  special  cultivation  of  the 
preliminary  sciences.  The  only  possible  escape  from  these  con- 
flicting difficulties  was  the  reaction  in  favour  of  synthesis,  which 
sprang  from  the  social  convulsion  in  which  Positivism  origi- 
nated. It  was  but  natural  then,  that  the  new  philosophy  and 
the  religion  of  Humanity  should  take  their  rise  in  France, 
as  the  central  seat,  by  virtue  of  the  whole  of  the  past,  of  the 
ultimate  crisis.  From  their  not  feeling  this  connection,  most  of 
those  who  at  the  present  day  recognise  the  intellectual  benefits 
of  Positivism,  are  guilty  of  grave  inconsistency  in  blaming  me 
for  making  it  inseparable  from  its  social  mission,  to  which  alone 
its  advent  is  attributable. 

The   relation  in  which  the   sciences   thus  normally  stand  ^^t^ 
to  one  another   is  the  indispensable  condition  of  their  being  'v^^^^^ 
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brought  under  discipline,  nor  will  it  ever  cease  to  corroborate 
and  extend  that  discipline.  The  reasonableness  of  the  rule  is 
indisputable ;  yet  as  mediocrity  of  intellect  will  always  be  the 
prevailing  type  in  the  theoretical  class,  there  will  ever  be  an 
instinctive  leaning  to  the  specialisation  of  science,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  efforts  imposed  by  synthetical  meditation*  The 
danger  of  this  tendency  is  the  greater  from  its  being  in  unison 
with  the  habits  universally  formed  by  practical  life.  In  assu- 
ming the  industrial  form,  action  loses  the  synthetical  character 
which  it  had  in  the  military  period.  Industrial  life  confines 
our  conceptions  of  a  whole  to  operations  on  a  very  limited  scale ; 
any  really  general  views  are  the  exclusive  appurtenance  of  the 
priesthood ;  a  circumstance,  however,  not  without  its  advan- 
tages, as  it  offers  the  best  security  for  the  normal  separation  of 
the  two  powers.  But  the  reception,  by  all  without  exception,  of 
the  encyclopaedic  education, — this  will  act  as  a  counterbalance 
to  industrial  specialisation,  and  check  the  diveigent  tendencies 
of  conmionplace  theoricians.  All  comprehensiveness  in  thought 
is,  as  generosity  of  feelings,  a  pleasure  even  to  those  who  are 
aware  that  it  is  beyond  them. 

It  will  always  be  possible  then  to  secure  the  acceptance  of 
discipline  by  synthesis  as  against  the  disposition  to  analysLs,  by 
appealing,  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Being,  to  the  moral  and 
social  reasons  for  its  original  institution.  But,  although  in 
principle  it  seems  solely  a  question  of  doctrine,  all  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  Positive  state  will  combine  to  develope  it  and  to 
strengthen  it.  The  worship  will  lead  us  to  it  by  its  evocation 
of  our  sympathies ;  and  the  r^^e  will  give  it  a  stronger  hold 
as  a  result  of  the  system  of  precautions  to  be  explained  in  the 
following  chapter. 

The  inauguration  of  this  discipline  necessitates  some  ency- 
clopaedic efforts,  efforts,  be  it  remembered,  of  permanent  utility 
for  the  education  which  is  to  be  universaL  They  must  consist 
in  the  production  of  types  of  the  true  intellectual  state ;  in  the 
construction,  that  is,  for  each  distinct  branch  of  real  speculation, 
of  a  philosophical  treatise,  presenting  its  particular  science  re- 
duced to  its  normal  limits,  and  duly  incorporated  into  the 
religion  of  Humanity.  Vast  and  difficult  as  such  a  construction 
may  appear,  it  may  be  condensed  into  seven  volumes,  the  hocks 
in  habitual  use  by  the  priesthood  and  the  public. 

My  career  is  too  far  advanced  for  me  to  be  able  to  execute 
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in  all  its  completeness  this  capital  elaboration  o^fae  doctrinal  The  sodo. 
syBtem  of  Positivism ;   I  must  limit  myself  to  giving  a  clear  iJJ^'iiS^. 
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idea  of  it.     The  two  preceding  volumes  have  done  the  work   S^^d 
adequately,  so  far  as  regards  the  last  of  the  preliminary  sciences, 
for  they  are  a  systematic  exposition  of  Sociology,  on  the  basis 
laid  in  the  PhUosophie.    Of  the  three  works  which  are  to  follow  Thwonew 
the  present^  two  are  meant  to  be  analogous  constructions  for  the  Sfn^SSLd. 
two  extreme  sciences  of  the  Positive  series,  and  will  systematise,  JhlmatiST 
tie  first,  Mathematics ;  the  second.  Morals.     The  renovation  of  XTh?''* 
the  intermediate  sciences,  by  a  synthetical  treatment,  has  been  ^^^x" 
wti«6ctorily  explained  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  more 
particularly  as  regards  Biology.     Enough  then  if  I  now  give  a 
wetch  of  the  aperQua  or  the  summaries,  corresponding  to  this 
systematic  comprehension  of  the  whole  range  of  the  intellect, 
adopting  the  encyclopsedic  order. 

In  Cosmology — ^more  than  elsewhere — it  is  important  to  cosmology 
M^ngurate  the  subjective  synthesis,  as  it  is  in  Cosmology  that  JSq^l^ie 
objective  analysis  has  most  consistency,  nay  most  dignity.  s^SJSdJ^ 
^^  we  enter  on  the  study  of  vital  phenomena,  the  indivisi-  tJ^^teS?" 
""ity  which  is  the  normal  characteristic  of  all  real  investiga-  nSSai!** 
^ns,  80  forces  itself  upon  the  attention  that,  in  spite  of  the 
^'^istiiig  anarchy,  the  most  ordinary  thinkers  are  found  always 
^Pcn  to  systematic  suggestions.  For  in  Biology  we  are  too  near 
tne  tenninus  of  speculation,  man,  to  ignore  or  despise  the  true 
*^  of  Positive  theories,  each  problem  soon  tending  to  evidence 
"^®  irrationality  of  all  conceptions  from  which  this  aim  is 
^^ioiinated.  Whereas  the  domain  of  inorganic  matter  may  be 
^^  80  perfectly  distinct  as  a  study,  that  soimd  speculations 
^d  be  entered  upon  and  accepted  within  its  limits,  whilst  in 
^  the  other  departments  of  human  thought,  the  fictions  of 
•'Geology  maintained  undisputed  empire.  Man  is,  it  is  true, 
V  his  constitution,  subject  to  all  the  laws,  without  exception, 
^  the  material  world,  but  the  search  after  these  laws  has  no 
^^^^'Jiediate  reference  to  man ;  it  is  always  confined  to  some  part 
^  other  of  his  environment.  Over  and  above  our  need  of  the 
^wledge  of  this  milieu,  if  success  is  to  be  attained  in  cosmo- 
^^Sical  researches,  it  is  requisite  that  we  pursue  them  in  regard 
^  the  simpler  cases,  even  when  the  results  have  reference 
^lusively  to  the  more  complex.  Further,  the  study  of  matter 
^  &vourable  to  dispersion,  as  dealing  with  an  existence  without 
Qnity,  in  a  milieu  which  as  a  whole  is  beyond  our  grasp. 
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Fntiiityof  This  is  the  explanation  of  the  great   persistence  of  th 

finJtbaSf^  analytical  regime  in  the  study  of  the  material  world,  even  witl 
^Sco^ua^  eminent  thinkers  who  would  never  have  endured  it  in  othe. 
hlim^  ^^  branches  of  enquiry.  And  the  same  result  would  recur  in  th< 
??ew topre-  study,  if,  from  inattention  on  the  part  of  the  priesthood  and  thi 
^**^  public,  it  were  ever  again  to  be  exclusively  pursued.     Events  in 

which  man  is  directly  a  simple  spectator,  will  always  oflFer  scopi* 
for  the  aben-ations  of  theoricians,  alarmed  at  the  continuity  of 
exertion  demanded  by  the  subjection  of  all  phenomena  to  the 
subjective  method.  The  futility  of  an  objective  synthesis  h 
however  by  this  time  so  freely  admitted,  that  true  thinkers  may 
accept,  in  Cosmology,  the  human  point  of  view  as  paramount,  as 
alone  adapted  to  connect  everything.  The  divergence  natural  to 
this  department  of  science  has  gone  so  far,  since  the  old  discipline 
succumbed  to  the  anarchy  of  scientific  academies,  that  its  need 
of  coordination,  nay  even  of  elimination,  becomes  undeniable. 
Appealing  nobly  to  moral  and  social  considerations,  the  priest- 
hood of  Positivism  will  find  it  no  difficult  task  to  secure 
general  respect  and  love  for  the  only  system  capable  of  pro- 
tecting the  feeble  powers  of  our  intelligence  from  being  wasted 
on  puerile  investigations.  All  that  is  required  is  that  the 
rationality,  as  well  as  the  dignity,  of  our  abstract  enquiries,  be 
always  vindicated,  as  a  result  of  the  definitive  fusion  of  science 
in  religion. 

The  attainment  of  this  result  is  the  great  aim  of  the  several 
works  above  mentioned,  and  the  accomplishment  of  which  is  in 
the  main  reserved  for  my  successors.  Taking  the  most  critical 
for  myself,  I  hope  soon  to  show  to  what  an  extent  mathematical 
science,  grown  almost  out  of  our  grasp  as  a  whole,  gains  in 
coherence  and  dignity,  under  the  synthetical  discipline  insti- 
tuted by  the  Positive  religion.  For  the  present,  I  must  limit 
myself  to  some  hints  bearing  on  this  typical  result,  whilst  I 
explain  the  plan  and  the  general  spirit  of  my  next  treatise. 
TheMathe.  A    single  volumc  will  suffice   for  this  work;   originally  I 

tteri^in_^  thought  it  would  require  two,  an  abstract  and  a  concrete 
voliune,  when  I  announced  it  in  1842  at  the  end  of  my  Philo- 
sophy, and  even  when  I  repeated  the  promise  in  1851  in  the 
general  preface  of  the  present  work.  So  decided  a  condensa- 
tion will  scarcely  surprise  those  who  can  appreciate  the  synthe- 
tical determination  indicated  at  the  opening  of  the  construction 
I  am   now  ending — the  determination  to  make  the   moderr 
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•calculus  a  component  part  of  general  geometry.   By  carrying  out 
this  project,  the  new  volume,  which  I  hope  to  publish  before  the  Pubiiahed 
«nd  of  1856,  will  definitively  systematise  the  philosophy  of  Ma-  te?i8M." 
thematics.     Between  a  religious  introduction  and  a  synthetical  component 
conclusion,  seven  chapters  will  put  into  their  proper  shape  the  w«SL° 
calculus,  arithmetical  and  algebraic ;    preliminaiy  geometry ; 
algebraic  geometry ;  diflFerential  geometry ;  integral  geometry ; 
and  general  mechanics.     The  title  of  this  forthcoming  work, 
*  System  of    Positive   Logic,'    or  *  Treatise  of   Mathematical 
Philosophy,'  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  express  ite  chief  object, 
which  I  proceed  sununarily  to  explain. 

That  object  is  a  deduction  from  the  natural  combination  of  oi>ieotof 
two   aphorisms,  both  indisputable:    the   study  of  methods  is  to  exhibit 
inseparable  from  that  of  the  doctrines ;    all  important  observa-  lawfo? 
tions  must  be  shown  to  hold  in  the  simplest  cases.    Combine  these 
two  principles  and  the  practical  inference  is  that  the  general 
laws  of  the  reasoning  process  are  best  traced  in  the  abstract  study 
of  the  form  of  existence  common  to  all  objects  equally — the  form 
in  which  existence  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  attributes,  number, 
extension,  motion.    Although  this  systematic  delimitation  of  the  voi.  i, 
province  of  Mathematics  is  exclusively  due  to  Positivism,  yet 
the  confusion  indicated  by  its  plural  name  has  never  concealed 
the  fact,  that  the  initial  science  alone  is  sufficiently  simple  in 
character  to  be  suited  to  the  exposition  of  these  laws. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  by  thus  simplifying  in  the  The  higher 
highest  degree  the  speculations  of  Positive  Mathematics,  we  ceases 
preclude  ourselves  from  finding:  in  them  well-marked  types  of  derived  from 

*  -       .  Mathema- 

all  the  processes  of  loffic,  several  of   which   seem  exclusively  ticamaybe 
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reserved  for  the  higher  studies.  Alarm  may  be  felt,  lest  the  by  them. 
field  of  Mathematics  be  sufficient  only  as  regards  deduction  and 
coordination,  the  two  processes  spontaneously  developed  in 
Mathematics,  with  a  perfection  thought  to  be  imattainable 
elsewhere.  Induction  and  generalisation — these,  it  would  appear, 
can  be  satisfactorily  appreciated  only  in  the  departments  in 
which  their  several  forms  successively  had  their  origin.  But, 
in  establishing  the  normal  state,  we  must  not  rest  in  the  blind 
repetition  of  the  course  followed  during  the  preparatory  period. 
Those  on  whom  the  Great  Being  devolves  the  task  of  trans- 
mitting to  all  its  servants  the  general  results  of  the  intellectual 
developement  of  the  race,  must  more  and  more  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  obligations  which  were  binding  during  the 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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original  movement.      There  is  coming  forward  an  increasing 

difference  between  the  dogmatic  exposition  and  the  historical 

creation,  as  human  thought  becomes  more  synthetical ;    as  has 

long  been  traceable  in  mathematical  teaching,  notwithstanding 

its  extreme  imperfection.      Whilst  bound  ever  to  respect  the 

•     natural  correspondence  between  the  education  of  the  individual 

and  the  evolution  of  the  race,  the  intrinsic  uniformity  of  the 

Positive  method  enables  us  to  introduce  its  leading  artifices  in 

simpler  sciences  than  those  which  originally  gave  them  birth. 

All  the  logi-  In  a  special  treatise,  ^  Analytical  Geometry,'  I  have  already 

found  in        showu  that  it  is  possil)le  in  Mathematics  to  teach  that  branch  of 

Mathema^ 

tics.  inductive  logic  wliich  seems  most  peculiar  to  biology,  viz.,  the 

comparative  method  and  the  theory  of  taxonomy.  Its  two 
capital  forms,  the  formation  of  natural  groups,  and  even  the 
institution  of  hierarchical  series,  are  perfectly  available  for  the 
normal  classification  of  surfaces  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
generation.  Although  the  simplicity  of  this  particular  case 
naturally  disqualified  it  at  first  for  spontaneously  exhibiting 
these  general  processes,  it  constitutes  a  strong  ground  for 
choosinji;  it  as  the  proper  place  for  their  systematic  investigation. 
.  The  capabilities  of  Mathematics  are,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  recog- 
nised as  regards  the  less  eminent  forms  of  inductive  logic, 
observation,  and  even  experiment;  which  find  large  scope  in 
Mathematics,  in  spite  of  the  tendency  of  geometricians  to  look 
on  their  science  as  purely  deductive.  Lastly,  the  most  exalted 
processes,  historical  filiation  and  the  subjective  method,  may 
fitly,  by  viitue  of  their  evidently  universal  applicability,  be 
introduced  into  the  science  of  Mathematics,  and  the  use  of  them 
there  is  decisive  of  the  matter  in  hand. 
The  Logic  of  Admit  these  capacities,  however,  and  yet  they  seem  in- 
the  Logic  of  adequate  to  show  the  logical  completeness  of  Mathematics,  if 
^^  d«-  we  confront  them  with  the  systematisation  of  Positive  logic 
M*t^  foreshadowed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  present  work.  For,  if 
not  confining  ourselves  to  the  special  processes  of  induction  or 
deduction,  we  press  beyond  to  the  general  means  we  use  for 
contemplation  and  meditation,  the  most  instinctive,  the  most 
ancient,  and  the  most  powerful  of  those  means  seems  to  have 
no  place  in  Mathematics.  Mathematical  speculation  is,  more 
than  any  other,  adapted  to  display  the  logical  power  of  signs, 
and  signs  are  the  chief  resource  to  which  the  prejudices  of  pedants 
would  reduce  us  in  reasoning.    Simultaneously  with  signs,  in  the 


matlcs. 
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very  first  beginnings  of  Mathematics,  the  use  of  images  is 
spontaneously  introduced.  After  a  long  separate  existence — signs 
prevailing  in  the  calculus,  images  in  geometry — the  final  and 
irrevocable  combination  of  these  two  resources  was  effected  by 
Descartes  in  his  capital  reform  of  mathematical  science.  It  The  Logic  at 
is  the  only  branch  in  which  the  combination  has  as  yet  been  quLitf  ^ 
effected.  But  it  is  an  inadequate  expression  of  the  real  system 
of  Positive  logic,  and  must  remain  so  till  the  influence  of  feeling 
g^ve  completeness  to  the  fusion. 

The  revolution  effected  in  Mathematics  by  the  most  im-  comte'staak 
portant  of  my  precursors,  carries  with  it,  then,  for  me,  an  obli-  push  this! 
gation  to  base  the  regeneration  of  science  on  the  power  of 
affection  as  an  intellectual  instrument.  The  combination  thus 
formed  of  signs,  images,  and  feelings,  must,  if  it  is  to  be  de- 
finitive, be  worked  out  in  regard  to  the  simplest  sphere  of 
science,  and  the  one  farthest  removed  from  man.  In  no  other 
way  can  the  pure  reason  be  raised  to  the  level  of  practical 
reason,  for  the  latter  has  always  been  able  without  effort 
to  avail  itself  of  the  above  combination  in  its  concrete  re- 
searches. '>^Tien  this  has  been  done,  we  shall  have  removed  the 
great  danger  of  abstraction,  and  be  able  to  use  freely  its  in- 
herent powers  for  our  generalisations  and  coordinations,  with- 
out imperilling  the  natural  alliance  of  synthesis  and  sympathy. 
Such  a  regeneration  is  destined  to  be  at  once  the  conse- 
quence and  the  condition  of  the  definitive  fusion  of  science  in 
religion. 

Prior  to  the  publication  of  my  forthcoming  work,  it  is  im-  The  task  ac- 
possible  to  ludffe  a  reform  so  opposed  to  the  actual  tendencies  inthe*S}Ti- 

these  Sub- 

of  scientific  men,  nay,  even  of  the  general  public.     But  minds  jective/ 

suitably  disposed  may  even  now  forecast  its  practicability,  guided 

by  the  convergence  of  the  observations  on  this  head  which  have 

found  their  place  in  the  several  volumes  of  the  present  work. 

In  especial,  it  should  be  evidenced  by  a  judicious  combination  Howaa»m- 

between  the  ultimate  fusion  of  Fetichism  in  Positivism  and  the  ^ 

moral  reaction  of  mathematical  studies. 

Whatever  dryness  it  is  sought  to  retain  in  Mathematics —  d)  moi-ui 
the  necessary  commencement  of  rational  Positivity — no  efforts  mathenmti. 

_  ,  cal  studies. 

can  prevent  a  healthy  mind  from  drawing  from  them  deep  and 
salutary  emotions,  as  it  submits  to  the  influence  on  its  affections 
of  a  demonstrated  order.  The  efficacy  of  the  irresistible  convic- 
tions thus  formed,  their  efficacy  in  raising  and  purifying  our 

y  i 
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inclinatioDs,  must  come  to  be  indisputable  even  without  per- 
sonal experience,  for  anyone  who  feels  how  great  need  we  have 
to  subject  ourselves  to  external  laws.     Of  the  three  species  of 
natural  laws,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral,  the  second  are 
so  suited  to  the  sphere  of  Mathematics  that  it  is  looked  on  as 
not  able  to  admit  others.     This  is  an  unwarrantable  exagge- 
ration, which   disappears  when  we  trace   to  Mathematics,  on 
the  one  liand,  the  origin  of  physical  laws,  especially  in  me- 
chanics, or  even  in  geometry ;  and  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  see  that  the  laws  of   the  intellect  are  only  unveiled  in 
the  speculations  of  Sociology.     Still,  after  correcting  this  scien- 
tific  prejudice,  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  inherent 
aptitude  of  Mathematics  to  verify  and  give  a  true  conception 
uf  intellectual  order.   If  so,  we  feel  that  they  have  a  correspond- 
ing aptitude  to  manifest,  and  even  enlarge  the  sphere  of  moral 
laws,  80  natural  is  the  connection  of  these   last  with  intel- 
lectual laws.     This,  then,  is  the  conception  we  should  form  of 
the  true  aim  of  mathematical  education,  as  furnishing  a  com- 
plete basis  for  the  systematisation  of  Positivism,  a  basis  for 
the  doctrine  no  less  tlian  for  the  metliod. 
(J)  Fusion  of         Human  reason  in  its  maturity  will  adopt  Fetichity  as  the 
•ndPori-      complement  of  Positivity,  and  by  so  doing  will  open  the  field 
iteresaiteon  of  mathematical  speculation  to  the  familiar  influence  of  the 
ttak  emotions,  inadmissible  at  an  earlier  stage  of  its  culture,  as  it 

was  necessary  to  avoid  the  risk,  the  imminent  risk,  of  pernicious 
illusions.  The  simple  fact  that  Positivism  radically  precludes 
all  objective  error  as  to  causes,  allows  us  without  scruple  to 
enlarge  tlie  sphere  of  sulyective  vitality,  which  we  instinctively 
attribute  to  all  beings  of  whatever  kind.  Far  from  checking 
tliis  propensity.  Positivism  sanctions  and  gives  it  a  systematic 
direction,  as  a  powerful  aid  not  merely  in  language  and  art, 
but  also  in  tliought,  especially  in  abstract  thought,  where  it 
lends  tlie  image  the  support  of  feeling.  Emancipated  from  the 
prejudices  of  science,  the  Positivist  will  be  more  fetichist  than 
the  Fetichist,  for  he  will  extend  to  phenomena  the  tendency 
which  the  Fetichist  confined  to  bodies.  Enough  if  the  emotions 
we  imagine  have  in  all  cases  a  real  resting-place,  it  is  indif- 
ferent whether  it  be  abstract  or  concrete  ;  the  essential  is  that 
they  be  hot  attributed  to  fictitious  beings.  On  this  single  con- 
dition. Positive  reason  is  guaranteed  against  a  relapse  into 
Theology,  and  so  is  free  to  act  on  a  tendency  as  favourable  to 
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the  intellect  as  it  is  to  the  heart.  And  the  regime  here  in-  Bni^jt 
dicated  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  Mathematics,  for  it  is  in  this 
department  that  the  institution  of  subjective  milieus  has  its 
origin,  by  availing  ourselves  of  which  we  shall  be  able  to  ad- 
vance abstraction,  by  endowing  with  life  curves,  and  even 
equations. 

We  have  a  foreshadowing  of  this  ultimate  condition  of  the  ™^*5** 
earliest  and    best   cultivated  of   human    speculations   in   the  JSlSSS^Sf" 
growing  tendency  of  the  most  eminent  mathematicians  to  com-  ^5^,{J^?^ 
bine  the  cultivation  of  Mathematics  with  their  meditations  on  mind.  wEo 

•     hare  cnlti- 

higher  subjects.     In  defiance  of  modem  anarchy,  Descartes  and  ]J^^®°* 
Leibnitz  made  it  their  aim  at  one  and  the  same  time  to  advance  ^^^y^^ 

the  superior 

Mathematics  and  to  regenerate  Philosophy.  Their  worthy  sue-  "ciencea. 
cessor,  Lagrange,  would  have  prolonged  this  noble  spectacle, 
the  scale  of  which  was  always  being  enlarged  from  Thales  to 
Pascal,  had  he  not  confined  his  high  systematic  genius  within 
the  limits  of  Mathematics,  in  the  midst  of  a  demolition  in 
which  it  was  not  for  him  to  take  part.  And  although  such  co-ex- 
istence cannot  take  the  place  of  a  combination,  it  heralds  it 
and  prepares  it,  by  showing  us  the  highest  minds,  aad  such 
minds  are  always  favourable  to  scientific  unity,  engaged  in 
cultivating  simultaneously  the  two  extremes  of  the  domain  of 
speculation.  It  cannot  be  that  this  tendency  should  disappear 
at  the  very  time  appointed  for  its  systematisation ;  so  I  have 
ground  for  the  hope  that  my  synthesis  of  Mathematioe  will  be 
rejected  only  by  the  geometricians,  or  rather  the  algebraists, 
from  their  incapacity  to  rise  above  the  existing  academical 
regime. 

Unheeding  their  futile  opposition,  I  will  remove  its  only  '^•qJ^^" 
plausible  ground  by  the  rejection  in  toto  of  their  troublesome  j.^"!®^***" 
claim  to  the  intellectual  presidency.     Since  their  triumph  over  "'IjJJ^^^**' 
the  physicians,  they   invoke,  utterly  without  justification,  in 
support  of  this  noxious  domination,  the  principle,  in  itself  in- 
disputable, of  generality.     Previous  to  the  advent  of  Positivism 
there  was  no  refuting  the  academical  sophisms  from  the  ina- 
bility to  distinguish  the  two  forms,  objective  and  subjective, 
which  the  rule  may  wear,  and  which  make  it  issue  in  opposite 
modes  of  discipline.     But  since  the  second  volume  of  this  work, 
this  capital  distinction  has  been  too  fully  and  clearly  stated  for 
me  to   dread   any  involuntary  mistakes  on  that   point.     The 
properties  common  to  many  beings  do  not,  by  virtue  of  their 
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being  common^  present  difficulties  in  point  of  abstraction  ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  study  of  them  is  made  easier  by  this  com- 
munity, as  it  is  an  evidence  of  their  simplicity.  It  is  only 
when  abstraction  has  to  deal  with  very  complicated  notions,  as 
in  the  higher  sciences,  that  by  the  nature  of  the  case  it  in- 
creases the  difficulty  and  the  merit  of  our  inductions,  and  still 
more  of  our  deductions,  though  the  objects  which  form 
their  sphere  be  fewer  in  number.  So,  it  is  generality  in  the 
subjective  sense  that  justly  claims  the  intellectual  presidency, 
for  it  is  competent  to  raise  in  Morals,  in  Sociology,  and  even 
in  Biology,  systematic  constructions,  in  utility,  in  difficulty, 
and  even  in  perfection,  surpassing  those  of  Mathematics. 
pteiSrtf  ^^^  ^^®  incorporation  of  science  with  religion,  by  ensuring 

^^™j^     the  prevalence  of  encyclopaedic  culture,  puts  an  end  once  for 
wSem^i^  all  to  discussions  which  depended  for  their  importance  on  the 
tireSS?    regime  of  specialism.     It  is   exclusively  by  virtue  of  their 
greater  simplicity  that  the  domain  of  Mathematics  offers  the 
best  field  for  the  developement  of  Positive  logic  in  its  final 
systematic  form.   Wlien  cultivated  in  this  spirit,  there  can  be  no 
revival  of  the  unreasonable  claim  to  precedence  on  the  part  of 
a  science  which,  by  its  very  nature,  is  confined  to  the  most 
elementary  subjects  of  human  contemplation. 
In  thdr  WTien  restricted  to  its  true  object,  a  lofidcal  rather  than  a 

true  place  j        '  o 

aSindte  scientific  one,  this  fundamental  branch  of  science  acquires  a 
"^StJ^o?**  dig'^i^y  which  it  could  not  have  whilst  vainly  claiming  supre- 
M^^the  ^^^^y*  ^^^  capacity  for  systematising  true  logic  will  be  shown 
jrt  of  think-  more  fully  by  our  drawing  firom  it  a  general  improvement  of 
the  art  of  thinking.  This  conclusive  result  of  the  treatise 
under  consideration  will  be  explained  in  detail  in  its  syntbe- 
Syn.  soi^.     tical  couclusion  ;  for  the  present  I  only  anticipate  so  &r  as  to 

give  an  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  progress  contemplated. 
Aspedesof  Jt  cousists  in  the  creation  of  a  species  of  universal  Aknebra, 

Aigebn.  calculated  to  facilitate  thought,  whatever  be  the  subject  on 
which  thought  is  exercised,  in  as  great  a  degree  as  ordinary 
algebra  facilitates  our  meditations  upon  quantity.  Without  here 
explaining  this  new  algorithm,  I  simply  announce  that  it  will 
condense  alphabetic  writing,  as  its  predecessor  condensed 
hieroglyphical  writing.  So  that  the  writing  of  Sociocracy  will 
thus  receive  an  improvement,  the  equivalent  to  that  which 
the  Theocracy  introduced  in  its  writing.  By  such  a  creation 
alone  will  systematic  Positivity  be  able  to  offer,  as  it  comes  to 
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embrace  all  departments  of  thought,  resources  no  less  perfect 
than  when  confined  to  the  simplest  speculations.     Then,  and  Human  lui. 
then  only,  will  human  language  be  constituted  in  its  normal  pieted. 
plenitude,  for  then  only  will   the  signs   which   are  the  best 
medium  for  communication  have  become  the  best  medium  for 
mental  labour. 

In  this  way,  the  logic  of  Mathematics,  made  synthetical  by  sdentwo 
the  introduction  of  feeling,  will  in  its  turn  react  upon  the  Mathematioi 
general  advance  of  abstract  reason.  From  the  scientific  renoTated. 
point  of  view,  the  definitive  systematisation  of  the  first  step  in 
the  abstract  encyclopaedia,  carries  with  it  results  of  equal  im- 
portance, as  it  gives  us  an  elementaiy  general  conception  of  the 
whole  order  of  things,  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical.  This 
triple  system  of  laws  will  consequently  find  recognition,  not 
merely  as  regards  the  study  of  motion,  but  also  in  that  of 
extension,  and  even  of  number,  on  the  ground  of  the  necessary 
relation  between  the  object  and  the  subject,  a  relation  more 
appreciable  in  the  more  simple  abstraction.  The  earliest  phase 
of  our  initiation  in  science  will  thus  elicit  from  the  doctrine  a 
moral  influence  of  a  kind  to  complete  that  derived  from  the 
worship,  more  particularly  from  the  personal  worship.  In  fact 
the  worship  developes  the  fundamental  instinct  of  veneration, 
by  its  accustoming  us  to  be  fond  of  order :  of  order  imposed 
by  will ;  of  order  of  our  own  institution ;  of  order  enforced 
by  external  necessity.  Now  the  synthesis  of  Mathematics 
should  exercise  an  equivalent  influence,  with  the  terms  of  the 
progression  inverted.  Although  this  reversed  course  is  less  pure 
and  less  noble,  it  forms  irresistible  convictions,  which  tend  to 
consolidate  the  discipline  arising  from  the  worship,  as  they 
bring  with  them  a  profound  sense  of  the  value  of  this  threefold 
submission,  which  thenceforth  is  as  precious  in  the  eye  of 
reason  as  of  feeling. 

The  proximate  publication  of  the  work,  the   character  of  J^ndSSr 
which  I  have  been  explaining,  left  it  still  incumbent  on  me  to  JJjJ^JSf^ 
pK>int  out  here  the  nature  and  the  object  of  the  first  of  the  seven  syntheito. 
volumes,  constituting  the  '  Abstract  Encyclopcedia,^  which  is  to 
condense  the  definitive  system  of  the  Positive  doctrine.      The 
foundation  once  duly  laid  by  the  execution  of  this  volume,  it 
will  be   impossible   any  longer  to  dispute   the   feasibility  of 
reducing  the  normal  exposition  of  true  science  to  seven  volumes, 
each  volume  devoted  to  one  of  the  seven  sciences  of  the  ency- 
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clopsedic  hierarchy,  each  also  composed  of  seven  chapters.  On 
comparing  the  volume  on  Mathematics  with  the  mathematical 
phase  of  Positive  education,  as  laid  down  in  the  plan  given  in  the 
'  General  View,'  there  may  seem  reason  to  fear  that  so  short  a 
book  will  be  insufficient  for  such  a  science.  For  each  chapter  of 
the  mathematical  synthesis  offers,  on  an  average,  a  condensation 
three  times  as  great  as  that  effected  in  the  other  volumes.  But,. 
besides  that  the  science,  owing  to  its  greater  simplicity,  admits 
of  more  concentration  in  its  written  exposition,  though  its  oral 
teaching  must  be  much  fuller  ;  two  other  reasons  combine  to 
explain  this  exceptional  condensation.  Easier,  older,  and  more 
independent,  the  speculations  of  Mathematics  have  naturally 
been  more  exposed  to  idle  digressions,  so  as  to  require  expurga- 
tion on  a  vaster  scale.  As  the  end  they  have  in  view  is  to 
develope  method  rather  than  science,  their  culture  demands 
more  time  and  even  effort  than  any  other,  but  this  is  no  reason 
why  their  systematic  exposition  in  writing  should  occupy  more 
space. 
This  realised  Be  tliis  as  it  may,  it  is  only  synthetical  thinkers  duly 
the  talsk  is  trained,  and  sucli  at  the  present  day  are  extremely  rare,  who 
piiihed.  will  consider  practicable  so  great  a  condensation,  previous  to  my 
effecting  it.  But  this  first  step  once  taken,  it  will  no  longer  be 
possible  to  reject  the  concentration  of  science  requisite  if 
feeling  is  to  preponderate,  activity  to  have  free  play.  Hence 
naturally,  I  attached  peculiar  importance  to  this  explanation,  as 
in  no  other  way  could  I  make  it  clear,  to  what  an  Extent  the 
admirable  wish  of  Diderot  comes  to  be,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
century,  attainable  in  a  satisfactory  degree,  nay  even  in  a  degree 
beyond  the  hopes  originally  entertained. 
OondenBa-  Such  remarks  as  I  have  to  offer  on  the  rest  of  Cosmolog^v 

tkmof  Cos-  ^' 

moiogy.  may  be  more  brief.  For  Biology,  thougli  in  the  first  volume  I 
treated  it  in  some  detail,  so  as  to  prepare  the  way  for  its 
definitive  systematisation,  it  still  requires  as  much  explanation 
as  the  wliole  of  the  inorganic  sciences  together.  But  in  this 
place,  it  is  Morals  to  which  the  fullest  developement  must  be 
given,  as  soon  as  I  have  pointed  out  the  form  which  Sociology 
will  definitively  take  by  the  condensation  of  the  present  treatise. 

Beoond  Of  the  seveu  fundamental  sciences,  Astronomy  is  actuallv 

Volmne.  .  .         . 

Astronomy,  nearest  its  final  state,  so  as  to  require  merely  coordination  and 
some  elimination,  for  which  the  way  has  been  prepared  by  my 
first  volume.     My  treatise  on  Astronomy,  published  in  1844,  the 
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result  of  a  course  of  philosophical  and  popular  teaching  con- 
tinued diuing  seventeen  years,  completes  my  justification  for  not 
irsisting  at  present  on  the  second  phase  of  the  abstract  encyclo- 
psedia.  These  two  prepai'atoiy  steps  should  su£5ce  to  enable  the 
reader  to  grasp  the  plan  of  the  second  volume  of  the  doctrinal 
system  of  Positivism.  Its  aeven  chapters  will  organise  prelimi- 
nary astronomy;  the  statics  of  celestial  geometry ;  the  laws  which 
sum  up  its  dynamics ;  the  application  of  those  laws  for  legiti- 
mate prevision ;  the  fundamental  law  of  celestial  mechanics ; 
the  reaction  of  that  law  on  the  statics  of  the  science ;  and  its 
dynamical  developement.  All  I  have  to  add  here  is,  some  hints 
with  the  aim  of  completing  my  earlier  judgment  as  to  the  con- 
stitution, the  subjective  and  relative  constitution,  proper  for  the 
study  of  the  Earth — its  geometrical  and  mechanical  study. 

Such  complementary  observations  can  have  no  place  in  the  Theastaro- 
seven    chapters  of  the   volume  on  Astronomy,  those  chapters  volume,  as 

^  "^  ^  the  othei8» 

havine:  already  their  definite  obiect  marked  out  as  a  result  of  wm  have 

®  "^  **  .      areligioos 

the  work  above  alluded  to,  which  cannot,  however,  be  a  substi-  introductioii 

and  a  bvd- 

tute  for  them.  But  the  second  volume  of  the  abstract  encyclo-  theticai  oon- 
psedia  must,  as  its  predecessor  and  those  which  follow,  open  with 
a  religious  introduction,  and  be  summed  up  in  a  synthetical 
conclusion.  The  introduction  is  meant  to  set  forth  the  general 
constitution  of  the  science  treated,  and  its  normal  relations  with 
its  predecessor.  In  the  conclusion,  we  estimate  its  chief  results, 
and  its  value  as  a  preparatory  step  to  the  next  phase  of  the 
encyclopaedic  construction.  Now  it  is  in  reference  solely  to  this 
preamble  and  this  summary,  both,  though  in  a  different  way, 
relating  to  the  whole  of  the  science  under  review,  that  the 
a:»tronomical  volume  of  the  second  philosophy  can  here  admit 
ifome  complementary  apergua. 

Confined  to  the  most  intellectual  of  oiu:  senses,  the  study  of  Logical  as- 
the  heavens  creates  the  best  type  of  observation,  which  is  too  Astronomy. 
simple  in  Mathematics,  too  complex  everywhere  else,  for  us  to  best  type  of 
systematise  it  as  satisfactorily  as  in  the  second  phase  of  the  the  best 
encyclopaedia.     The  same  imavoidable  limitation  makes  it  the  hypotueee^.. 
destiny  of  Astronomy  to  furnish  us  spontaneously  our  model,  predecessor 
when  we  would  construct  hypotheses  of  a  really  Positive  cha-  foctoruj. 
racter,  hypotheses,  that  is  to  say,  always  admitting  of  verifica- 
tion.    Again,  no  other  science  can  so  thoroughly  regulate  the 
extent  to  be  allotted  to  its  predecessor,  for  nowhere  else  is  the 
connection  between  two  sciences  so  perfect.     These,  its  vaiious 
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logical  advantages,  do  not  however  here  require  any  new 
explanations.  Conversely  to  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  our 
second  abstract  science,  has  a  scientific  rather  than  a  logical 
object :  so  that  it  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  doctrine  in 
particular  that  I  must  now  complete  its  examination. 

Although  in  Astronomy,  as  in  Mathematics,  e3dstenoe  in 
the  widest  sense  is  reduced  to  its  lowest  attributes,  in  Astronomy 
the  laws  of  those  attributes  produce  a  more  irresistible  con- 
benoe  victiou  of  the  fundamental  order.  The  previous  study  of  these 
attributes,  as  much  a  question  of  touch  as  of  sight,  was  better 
adapted  to  show  their  universality,  but  it  did  so  by  compelling 
us  to  set  aside  the  properties  which  co-exist  with  them  in 
such  bodies  as  are  entirely  within  our  reach.  Now  in  conse- 
quence of  this  abstraction  we  were  unable  adequately  to 
appreciate  numerical,  geometrical,  and  mechanical  order,  as  the 
indispensable  basis  of  the  higher  economy.  Existence,  in  the 
mathematical  sense,  must  be  seen  realised  in  bodies  capable  of 
offering  us  no  other  form  of  it,  if  its  laws  are  to  serve  as  the 
direct  foundation  of  the  whole  of  the  second  philosophy.  Such 
is  the  privilege  in  r^ard  to  synthesis  of  Astronomy,  it  affords 
us  the  advantages  of  the  concrete  point  of  view  in  our  study  of 
the  most  eminent  types  of  material  existence,  whilst  it  keeps 
the  abstract  character  required  for  scientific  generality,  as  we 
only  know  of  these  beings  under  this  one  aspect.  So  that  in  it 
numerical,  geometrical,  and  mechanical  existence  is  no  longer 
confined  to  the  subjective  milieu  created  by  the  instinct  of  the 
race  to  facilitate  especially  the  conception  by  all  of  such  ex- 
istence. When  made  the  object  of  direct  study  in  the  case  of 
the  heavenly  masses  which  govern  the  Earth's  motions,  it  traces 
in  them  an  order  of  the  more  capital  importance  in  that  it  is 
entirely  beyond  the  reach  of  human  interference. 

We  are  thus  led  to  see  that  mathematical  existence  is  the 
normal  foundation  of  all  other  existence,  as  we  cannot  withdraw 
ourselves  from  the  dominion  of  the  bodies  which  present  it 
isolated,  and  in  which  it  implies  attributes  which  we  sbsM 
never  be  able  to  appreciate.  The  character  of  relativity  which 
attaches  to  all  real  enquiries  can  never  be  so  strongly  stamped 
on  any  other  science,  as  it  is  on  the  science  which  would  escape 
us  were  we  to  lose  the  only  sense  qualified  to  create  it,  or 
were  the  bodies  it  studies  and  their  milieu  destitute  of  the  pro- 
perties it  requires  for  its  creation.     Since  the  acceptance  of 
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the  earth's  motion,  Astronomy,  more  than  any  other  science, 
enforces  the  conviction  that  a  subjective  imity  is  the  only  one 
within  our  reach,  for  any  real  astronomical  knowledge  is  limited 
to  the  planetary  domain  of  the  Great  Being.  Were  it  not  for 
this  centre,  the  study  of  the  heavens  would  become  as  inco- 
herent as  it  would  be  idle,  by  tending  towards  the  absolute, 
though  with  evidently  less  hope  in  this  particular  case  than 
elsewhere.  In  its  own  nature  indefinite,  Astronomy  can  be 
defined  only  by  affecting  it  to  the  knowledge  of  man's  planet, 
and  the  heavenly  bodies  in  connection  with  it ;  a  restriction 
which  implies  the  earth's  motion.  But  by  the  feet  of  this 
connection  the  earth's  motion  is  of  such  importance  to  relative 
plylosophy,  that  in  its  maturity  human  reason  requires  no 
demonstration  of  its  existence.  It  was  really  accepted  without 
demonstration,  since  its  acceptance,  preceding  the  conclusive 
evidence  for  it,  took  place  at  the  time  when  the  advent  of  the 
Positive  state  gave  a  seasonable  opportimity  for  a  change  which 
had  been  in  preparation  from  the  very  earliest  beginning  of 
science. 

Whilst,  however,  we  study  the  heavens  in  order  to  know  the  The  planets 
earth,  astronomical  science  must  have  sranted  it  the  whole  iiuenoethe 

Earthtaken 

field  required  for  the  relative  conception  of  the  fundamental  intoaooonnt. 
order.  Taking  no  account  of  the  stars  external  to  the  solar 
system,  we  study  amongst  those  which  compose  it  only  such  as 
can  really  influence  the  earth.  Those  then,  which  as  visible  to 
tlie  naked  eye,  were  at  all  times  observed,  should  constitute 
the  real  domain  of  Astronomy ;  for  the  others,  as  too  small  or 
too  distant,  are  necessarily  alien  to  us.  The  field  thus  marked 
out,  is,  it  should  be  remembered,  suflBcient  for  our  practical 
wants ;  nay  less  would  suflSce,  the  two  bodies,  viz.,  in  direct 
connection  with  the  earth,  the  one  as  centre,  the  other  as 
its  satellite.  Nevertheless,  the  philosophical  aims  of  the  science 
require  an  habitual  attention  to  the  old  planets,  and  their  study 
finds  a  consecration  in  the  institution  of  the  week,  an  in- 
stitution adopted  into  the  Positive  worship.  Their  aggregate 
is  needed  to  give  us  a  sufficient  number  of  worlds  to  examine,  as 
lias  admirably  shown  by  Fontenelle.  If  we  excluded  them, 
our  conception  of  the  order  which  is  a  fate  to  us  must  be  de- 
ficient in  relativity. 

The   same  train  of  philosophical    reasoning,  if  produced, 
aanctions  the  study  of  the  satellites  and  even  of  comets,  although 
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if  we  regard  simply  our  wants,  either  intellectual  or  practical^ 
we  might  entirely  eliminate  both  these  appendices.  On 
the  condition  of  its  constant  subordination  to  the  subjec- 
tive construction,  the  cultivation  of  the  two  branches  in 
moderation  will  give  greater  completeness,  from  the  logical  as 
well  as  the  scientific  point  of  view,  to  our  study  of  the  celestial 
order,  as  a  result  of  a  systematic  comparison  of  the  three  gene- 
ral cases  in  which  we  trace  that  order.  Nothing  but  this 
comparative  study  can  impress  the  fact  that  the  regularity  of 
the  heavenly  order  is  due  solely  to  its  simplicity ;  as  soon  as 
the  influences  become  complicated,  the  economy  of  the  heavens 
tends  to  less  regularity,  than  do  the  institutions  created  by  the 
foresight  of  man. 
rtfpi^hSm  Having  carried  even  into  the  domain  of  Mathematics  the 
and  Poduv-   definitive  fusion  of  Fetichism  with  Positivism,  so  the  better  to 

ism  easy  in  ' 

Artronomy.  efiect  the  Combination  in  logic  of  feelings,  images,  and  signs ; 
an  analogous  transformation  requires  no  efibrt  in  Astronomy.  It 
was  by  the  spectacle  of  the  heavens  really  that  Fetichism  sur- 
vived through  the  theological  era,  and  reached  its  incorporation 

paaimxix.i.  with  Positivism.  The  ancient  verse,  my  definitive  rendering 
of  which  raised  such  bitter  feeling  towards  me,  could  only  have 
come  from  one  who  was  a  stranger  to  Astronomy.  In  fact,  tlie 
admiration  really  inspired  by  the  contemplation  of  the  heavens 
is  paid  directly  to  the  bodies,  the  regular  movements  of  which 
we  watch.  It  is  an  ungrateful  as  well  as  a  blind  disposition — 
the  child  of  fictitious  and  temporary  beliefs — which  alone 
diverts  us  from  so  natural  a  movement,  by  representing  to  us 
these  immense  beings  as  purely  passive  under  wills  external 
to  them,  and  eternally  impenetrable.  But  the  definitive 
systematisation  revives  the  normal  attitude  towards  them,  which 
has  been  swerved  from  diu-ing  the  Western  transition,  or  rather 
during  the  last  phase  of  that  transition.  If  the  heavens  should 
above  all  recall  to  the  Positivist  the  Great  Being  which  re- 
vealed their  laws  and  conformed  to  those  laws  its  own  provi- 
dential arrangements,  they  may  also  inspire  him,  and  that 
in  a  higher  degree  than  the  Fetichists,  with  the  involun- 
tary gratitude  which  corresponds  to  oiu*  appreciation  of  the 
imiversal  order,  an  appreciation  especially  resting  on  ex- 
perience. 

We  may,  The  doctrine  can  never  on  this  point  run  counter  to  the 

-with  due  1  J  •!  r>  J  i_ 

precautions,   dispositiou  Sanctioned  by  the  worship,  and  to  be  confirmed  by 
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the  life,  as  it  should  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  enforcing  animate  the 
the  importance  of  assisting,  even  by  artificial  means,  the  growth  bodies. 
of  our  sympathies.     Putting  aside  the  prejudices  of  science,  we 
admit  the  impossibility  of  demonstrating  the  non-existence  of 
the  Gods  to  whose  will  Astrolatry  looked  as  the  continuous 
source  of  the  celestial  order.     Since  we  have  suppressed  the 
idea  of  cause,  the  introduction  of  persohal  wills  into  science 
would  tend  to  disturb  the  study  of  laws,  to  which  it  served  of 
old  as  a  preparation.     But  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
not   persist   in   our  natural  dispositions,   and  use  these  wills 
as    a   logical    instrument    to    facilitate    our   speculations    in 
Astronomy  by  the   due  introduction   of    the  emotions.      In 
this   way  the  intellect  concurs    with  the  heart   in   justifying 
the  sanction  definitively  given  by  Sociolatry  to  Idolatry,  in 
direct  contradiction  with  the  empirical  conclusions  of  Theology^ 
Metaphysics,  nay  even  of  Science.     If,  even  in  Mathematics, 
we  ought  to  animate   space  in  order  to  think  the  better  by 
loving  more,  a  fortiori  is  such  a  method  appropriate  in  Astro- 
nomy, where  it  has  been  usual  strongly  to  recommend  feelings 
of  a  disturbing  character.     By  the  adoption  of  this  method, 
tJie  state  of  synthesis  and  sympathy  become  so  entirely  spon- 
taneous as  no  longer  to  require  a  subjective  milieu ;  our  feelings 
may  be  directly  referred  to  the  objects  of  our  contemplation. 

In   Astronomy  in  its  subjective  form,  the  last  point  is  to  The  normal 
explain    what  is   the    true    function   of    celestial    mechanics,  of  celestial 
Abandoning  the  irrational  hopes  entertained  by  mathematicians  is  phuoao- 
in   their  pride  on  the  original  discovery  of  the  fundamental 
law  of  this  branch,  we  recognise  that  Astronomy  will  always 
remain    essentially  a    geometrical    study;    we   have   not   the 
power,  nor  do  we  need  it,  to  reduce  everything  in  it  to  system. 
The  laws  of  Kepler  would  always  suflBce  for  reasonable  pre- 
visions, if  the  six  elements  of  every  elliptical  movement  were 
in  each  case  adapted  anew  to  the  case.     Although  the  theory 
of  the  perturbations  in  these  elements  must  render  easier  their 
periodical  determination,  it  can  never  dispense  with  the  labour 
of  a  distinct  working  out  of  the  problem.     In  celestial  me- 
clianics,  then,  it  is  the  philosophical  object  that  will  remain 
predominant,  be  it  the  perfecting  of  the  astronomical  synthesis, 
be  it  the  better  connection  of  that  synthesis  with  those  which 
precede  or  follow  it,  by  simplifying  and  adding  force  to  our 
conception  of  the  order  of  external  destiny. 
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Such  are  the  indications,  lo^cal  and  scientific,  which  I  was 
bound  to  place  here  in  order  to  complete  my  earlier  treatment 
of  the  second  step  in  the  abstract  encyclopaedia.  The  primair 
pair  of  cosmological  sciences  thus  adequately  organised^  I  need 
not  linger  on  the  couple  which  forms  the  transition  from  the 
lower  objects  of  contemplation  to  the  higher  domain.  For  in 
the  first  volume  of  this  work,  the  systematisation  of  Physics 
and  Chemistry  has  been  set  forth  as  fiair  as  is  possible  in  the 
present  state  of  the  Positive  reconstruction,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  the  conditions  yet  to  be  met  are  pointed  out.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  fifteenth  law  of  the  First  Philosophy,  the 
intermediate  couple  is  the  least  near  its  regeneration,  to  effect 
which  will  need  the  concurrence  of  the  two  others.  I  must 
leave,  then,  to  my  successors,  the  definitive  execution  of  the 
third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  Second  Philosophy,  simply 
pointing  oat  the  seven  chapters  into  which  each  is  to  be  divided. 
For  Physics,  the  religious  introduction  will  explain  the 
purely  subjective  unity  attainable  in  the  case  of  a  science,  the 
branches  of  which  must  alvrays  be  objectively  independent, 
notwithstanding  that  they  subserve  in  common  the  study  of 
the  general  constitution  of  inorganic  matter  as  existing  on  the 
earth.  The  order  of  the  seven  chapters  and  their  contents  will 
be  next  determined  by  the  senses  to  which  they  relate,  ranked 
by  their  increasing  speciality,  a  principle  of  arrangement  which 
is  in  conformitv  with  the  ^nadual  transition  between  Astronomv 
and  Chemistry.  Barology  comes  first,  then  the  study  of 
Gustation  in  the  abstract,  when  founded ;  then  Thermology, 
followed  by  the  theory  of  Smell,  Optics,  Acoustics,  and 
Electrologv. 

As  for  Cliemistry,  it  is  a  science  which  admits  of  a  more 
satis&ctory  coordination  ;  since,  being  of  narrower  extent^  it  is 
susceptible  of  a  definition  in  the  fullest  sense  synthetical,  a 
definition  already  given  in  my  fundamental  work.  The  intro- 
duction will  first  set  forth  the  science  as  a  whole,  and  it  will 
then  be  possible  to  effect  its  definitive  systematisation  in  the 
seven  chapters  of  the  volume  devoted  to  it,  assuming  that 
sufficient  preparation  has  been  made  by  the  elaboration  in- 
dicate in  the  first  volume  of  the  present  work.  The  seven 
chapters  will  organise  the  study  of  the  elements ;  the  chemical 
examination  of  the  earth's  environment ;  the  theory  of  the 
simplest  compounds ;  the  theory  of  the  second  and  most  im- 
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portant  degree  of  composition ;  the  general  laws  of  combination ; 
the  examination  of  the  third  degree ;  lastly,  the  complement 
relating  to  substances  of  unstable  composition. 

It  is  in  this  intermediate  couple  that  the  institution  of  Theory  of 
subjective  milieus,  systematised  by  Positivism  on  the  basis  of  icmeus 
its  rudimentary  form  in  Mathematics,  will  most  fully  display  tiveinthis 
its  efficiency  as  an  intellectual  instrument,  not  that  it  may  not  be  conpie. 
extended  also  to  the  province  of  life.  So  adapted  is  it  to  geometry 
and  even  to  mechanics,  that  its  peculiar  mode  in  those  studies 
came  in  spontaneously,  neither  the  scientific  education  of  the 
individual  or  the  race  permitting  us  to  trace  the  formation  in 
the  brain  of  the  idea  of  space.     It  is  in  the  physico-chemical 
domain,  however,  that  the  institution  finds  its  widest  field  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  variety  of  the  phenomena  there 
observed,  each  class  of  which  requires  a  milieu  suited  to  its 
abstract  study,  a  milieu    but   imperfectly    indicated   by   the 
original  type. 

Having  thus  set  forth  sufficiently  the  definitive  systema-  Biology. 
tisation  of  the  existence  common  to  all  bodies,  in  its  three 
stages,  mathematical,  physical,  and  chemical,  I  must  now  enter 
on  the  special  sphere  of  unity,  and  so  on  Biology  as  a  pre- 
paration for  it. 

In  my  first  volume  I  worked  out  the  systematic  study  of  The  aifth 
vitality  more  fully  than  any  other  part  of  natural  philosophy,  the  Abstract 
I  carried  its  organisation  so  far  as  to  give  separately  each  of  dia. 
the  forty  lessons,  which,  in  the  general  plan  of  Positive  educa- 
tion, are  devoted  to  Biology.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  fifUj 
volume  of  the  abstract  encyclopsedia  must  here  receive  fuller 
explanations  than  any  of  its  predecessors,  in  order  to  give  its 
true  character  to  a  systematisation  of  equal  difficulty  and 
urgency  by  drawing  out  into  special  prominence  the  necessary 
connection  of  Biology  with  the  religion  of  Humanity.  The 
slight  attention  gained,  these  three  years  past,  by  the  capital 
conceptions  I  put  forward  on  the  immediate  reconstruction  of 
Biology,  is  but  one  more  proof  how  impossible  it  is  to  give  any 
science  its  systematic  form,  if  we  isolate  it  from  the  whole  of 
the  doctrine.  Never  would  the  theory  of  life  be  disengaged 
from  the  analytical  regime  which  is  destroying  it,  were  not  a 
Focial  impulse  to  seciu-e  its  due  submission  to  the  discipline  of 
synthesis. 

Beferring  to  the  treatment  of  Biology  in  my  first  volume, 
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from  BMosT 

Of  twonb-    tion  which  will  place  it  in  a  better  light.     The  syst^natisation 


tbearyot      of  Biologj  stood  there  between  two  expositions  essentially  alien 

theOeretoi 
GljntheBiB. 


theootsmi  to  the  fifth  encyclopaedic  phase,  but  for  which  I  could  not  then 


find  another  place  and  yet  which  I  needed  for  the  exposition 
of  Sociology.     Both  really  concern  the  ultimate  science,  the 
one  for  the  theory  of  unity,  the  other  for  the  synthesis  of  the 
cerebral  functions. 
With  this  Assume  these  two  episodes  transferred  to  their  proper  place, 

the  extent     and  it  wiU  be  seen  that  in  the  Introductory  Principles,  Bio- 

of  BioloffT 

Dotdiqiio.     logy  is  not  treated   on   a  scale  disproportioued    to   that  of 
that  of  Cos-    Cosmology.     If  this  is  allowed,  a  few  systematic  considerations 
**'^'        are  all  that  is  needed  here  to  complete  the  work  then  done,  and 
their  aim  will  be  to  mark  more  strongly  the  dependence  sub- 
jectively of  the  vital  order  on  the  human  order.     We  cannot  do 
this  better  than  by  stating  the  object  and  the  connection  of  the 
seven  chapters  into  which  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Second  Philo- 
sophy is  to  be  divided. 
The  Intro-  In  its  religious  introduction,  the  first  point  wiU  be  to  show 

the  fifth  the  greatness  of  the  step  taken  by  the  intellect,  when  it  passes 
from  the  inorganic  world  to  the  world  of  life.  So  disconnected 
is  mere  material  existence  that  the  corpuscular  theory  is 
necessary  to  determine  in  Cosmology  what  is  the  proper  field 
of  abstraction,  abstraction  there  always  relating  to  molecules 
even  whilst  studying  masses.  In  Biology,  on  the  contrary,  we 
enter  the  domain  of  unity,  the  unity  of  simple  nutrition  in  the 
first  place,  then  the  unity  of  action  and  sensation,  in  the  case  of 
beings,  whose  characteristic  is  a  permanent  consensus,  which 
allows  analysis  only  as  the  preparation  for  synthesis.  A  law,  as 
indisputable  as  it  is  inexplicable,  connects,  in  all  cases  without 
exception,  this  contrast  between  independence  and  concert  with 
the  opposition  between  fixity  of  composition  and  renewal  of  the 
material  substance.  Thus  is  established  the  great  primaiy 
dualism  of  relative  philosophy ;  the  preparation  for  which  is  the 
dualism  introduced  by  the  absolute  philosophy,  when  it  sepa- 
rated, as  early  as  the  Fetichist  period,  the  external  order  from 
the  human.  This  instinctive  division,  which  drew  no  distinction 
between  \'itality  and  materiality,  was  destined  under  Theologism, 
concentrated  as  it  was  on  Humanity,  to  serve  as  guide  to  Positive 
science  in  its  gradual  ascent,  from  its  first  step  in  Mathematics 
to  its  final  terminus  in  Morals.      By  giving  ever  to  Positive 
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science  the  province  of  life,  it  impelled  it  towards  the  study  of 
man,  only  separate  from  that  of  life  when  we  take  into  account 
the  succession  of  the  several  degrees  of  unity. 

In  this  way,  the  religious  introduction  of  the  biological  Biology  is 
volume  makes  us  feel  the  strictly  preparatory  object  of  the  amweto 
science,  a  point  more  appreciable  the  nearer  we  get  to  the  goal  Hnmanity. 
of  our  theoretic  eflForts,  which    alone  allows  a  true  synthesis,  all  limits. 
partial  syntheses  being  futile.      As  preparatory,  the  study  of 
life  in  the  strict  sense  tends  to  be  limited  to  the  preamble 
required  for  the  systematic  appreciation  of  Humanity.     All  the 
great  problems  as  to  Unity  can  be  stated  only  in  an  inchoate 
form  in  Biology,  as  their  solution  depends  above  all  on  the 
functions  of  the  brain,  the  essential  sources  of  the  consensus, 
which  is  but  imperfectly  perceptible  till  we  reach  the  ultimate 
domain,  or  Morals. 

We  are  thus  led  to  condense  Biology  in  seven  chapters,  the  The  aeven 
two  first  of  which  organise  its  statical  basis,  anatomical  in  the  the  woiogi- 
first  place,  then  taxonomical ;    the  others  being  all  devoted  to  chajw.  i.  if. 
its  dynamical  portion.      The  biotomical   chapter   gives,  in   a  i.  Anato- 
pystematic  form  and  in  succession,  the  three  normal  stages  of 
statical  analysis ;  it  treats,  that  is,  of  the  elements,  tissues,  and 
organs,  thus  completing  duly  the  fundamental   conception  of 
Bichat.      leaving  molecular  questions  to  Cosmology,  Biology 
must  yet  begin  with  the  study  of  the  elements,  in  order  to  gain* 
a  right  understanding  of  the  harmony  between  the  solids  and 
the  fluids,  since  the  fluids  can  contain  nothing  but  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  solids. 

The  second  chapter  arranges  the  hierarchy  of  life  with  the  chap.  n. 
view  of  linking  Vegetality,  properly  so  called,  to  Humanity,  *^**"®™y- 
through  the  series  of  degrees  admissible  for  Animality.  Scien- 
tifically viewed,  the  scale  so  foimed  gives  at  once  the  succession 
of  independent  barriers  which  separate  man  from  the  inorganic 
world,  and  the  series  of  intermedia  which  transmit  to  us  the 
action  of  that  world.  Logically  viewed,  it  throws  light  upon  the 
analysis  of  life  by  fixing  all  its  modes  in  beings  whicli  present 
them  isolated  from  the  higher  degrees,  and  it  allows  biological 
synthesis  to  follow  throughout  the  series  the  modifications  of  the 
unity  originally  expressed  in  man  as  its  supreme  type.  These 
two  uses  of  the  scale  of  life  admit,  nay,  demand  a  subjective 
conception  of  that  scale,  in  which  we  put  aside  on  system  unpro- 
pitioufi  cases,  whilst  we  introduce  such  imagirary  organisms  as 
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may  facilitate  our  transitions  and  our  comparisons.  This  done^ 
the  vital  series  becomes  unassailable,  and  connects  equally  with 
the  progression  traced  in  the  material  order  and  the  evolution 
of  man,  whilst  it  secures  the  continuity  of  the  Second  Philo- 
sophy in  obedience  to  the  law  of  classification  which  it  derives 
from  the  First. 

With  this  preparation,  dynamical  Biology  is  condensed  in 
five  chapters,  in  which  animality  is  distinguished  from  v^;e- 
tality,  in  accordance  with  the  mode  of  alimentation,  for  in 
animal  life  the  materials  of  nutrition  must  be  elaborated  in  lower 
organisms  if  they  are  to  be  adapted  to  the  higher.  The  third 
chapter  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the  abstract  encyclopsedia  must  be 
devoted,  then,  to  the  three  fundamental  laws  of  vegetative  or 
organic  life,  to  the  study,  that  is,  of  renewal,  of  developement, 
and  lastly  of  reproduction.  The  next  chapter  proceeds  from 
this  point  to  an  equivalent  treatment  of  animal  life,  by  examin- 
ing in  succession  the  laws  of  exercise,  habit,  and  improvement. 

The  complement  of  these  two  groups  of  vital  laws  must 
be  given  by  their  connection,  the  proper  subject  of  the  fifth 
chapter,  where  the  seventh  law,  the  special  law  of  hereditary 
transmission,  combines  the  functions  of  nutrition  which  are 
unintermittent  with  the  functions  of  activity  which  are  inter- 
mittent. We  are  thus  enabled  in  the  sixth  chapter  to  examine 
directly  the  i-elations  which  necessarily  exist  between  the  organ- 
ism and  its  environment,  which  relations  are  the  permanent 
somces  of  the  modifications  of  either.  As  the  result  of  this,  the 
whole  preparatory  process  issues,  in  the  seventh  chapter,  in  the 
general  study  of  \dtal  modificability,  and  we  base  this  study  on 
the  third  law  of  the  First  Philosophy,  the  law  which  connects 
all  variations  whatever,  even  the  variations  of  disease,  with  the 
normal  state. 

This  construction  of  the  abstract  theoiy  of  life  is  summarised 
in  the  synthetic  conclusion  of  the  volume,  which  states  the  grand 
results  of  the  biological  treatise,  and  forms  the  direct  introduc- 
tion to  the  Sociological  volume.  Under  its  logical  aspect. 
Biology,  as  the  highest  portion  of  natural  philosophy,  gives 
completeness  to  the  relativity  originated  by  the  lowest  portion, 
and  developed  in  the  intermediate  sciences,  the  ultimate  object 
being  to  form  the  basis  for  moral  philosophy.  Summed  up  in 
the  movement  of  the  earth  and  the  gravitation  of  the  planetaiy 
system,  the  astronomical  synthesis  is  a  preparation  for  tl^  lela- 
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live  conception  of  human  existence,  by  revealing  the  relative 
character  of  our  conception  of  the  environment  to  which  we  are 
subject.  But  the  systematisation  of  Biology  extends  the  same 
process  to  the  constitution  of  our  bodies,  on  which  rests  our 
cerebral  life.  As  a  consequence,  the  science  of  Sociology  is 
enabled  to  effect  the  decisive  revolution  in  the  human  under- 
standing, by  its  direct  proof  that  all  opinions  whatever  are 
relative,  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  their  movement.  It  is,  how- 
ever, solely  from  this  final  branch  of  study  that  we  get  the 
power  of  understanding  why  the  change  was  so  long  in  coming, 
why  it  was  destined  to  await  the  close  of  our  initiation,  though 
the  foundation  for  it  had  been  laid  from  the  very  first  begin- 
nings of  the  scientific  developement.  If  on  the  one  hand,  the 
conception  of  the  earth's  motion  was  early  accepted ;  on  the 
other,  ihe  spontaneous  comparison  of  the  various  degrees  of 
animal  existence  was  at  all  times  sufficient  to  establish  the 
relative  character  of  our  biological  conceptions  whenever  the 
time  should  be  ripe  for  its  acceptance. 

Under  its  scientific  aspect,  the  treatise  on  life  developes  and  sotentuioap. 
consolidates  our  primary  conception  of  the  order  of  the  world,  ^"^  *  **^ 
connecting  as  it  does  the  intellectual  and  moral  order  with  the 
material,  by  laws  whose  sway  is  a  matter  of  direct  conscious- 
ness. The  study  of  these  laws  prepares  the  way  for  the  syste- 
matic conception  of  a  destiny  admitting  modifications,  a  concep- 
tion which  is  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  Positive  dogma. 
For  in  Biology  the  phenomena  become  so  complex,  as  to  evidence 
the  possibility  of  modifying,  no  less  than  the  impossibility  of 
withdrawing  ourselves  from,  the  natural  order.  Its  imperfection 
is  more  sensible,  its  instability  more  marked,  and  both  tend  to 
inspire  a  deeper  sense  of  the  dignity  of  our  nature  and  the  true 
purpose  of  om:  existence.  Even  Cosmology  excludes  the  idea  of 
absolute  seciuity,  by  its  unbroken  prospect  of  material  cata- 
strophes, either  celestial  or  terrestrial,  catastrophes  against 
which  we  cannot  provide.  But  Biology  widens  and  completes 
our  sense  of  insecurity,  by  making  us  aware  how  precarious  is 
the  individual  existence,  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
social  economy.  We  are  thus  compelled  to  connect  ourselves 
more  closely  with  the  Great  Being,  whose  service  gives  scope  for 
the  feelings  which  give  our  life  a  nobility  and  even  a  consis- 
tencjj  which  rise  above  all  the  fatalities  of  the  inorganic  or  vital 
order. 

o  2 
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Preparation  Coming  DOW  to  the  logical  and  scientific  preparation  for  fcjj^ 

toe  on  So-     sociological  volume,  the  synthetical  conclusion  of  the  biolosioai 

otology  In  ^ 

^synttieti-  construction  effects  it  directly  by  its  outline  of  the  study  of  the 
rion.  brain,  and  of  the  theoiy  of  unity,  guided  thereto  by  investiga- 

tion of   the   lower  animals.      But  this   twofold   introduction 
becomes  negative  rather  than  positive,  when  we  suppress  tiie 
notions  derivable  from  the  higher  science,  although  the  placing' 
them  in  biology  may  have  its  advantages  in  teaching,  if  it  be  in 
subordination   to  the  succeeding  phase  of  abstract  education. 
The  great  object  in   so   placing  them  must  be  to  show  the 
inevitable  impotence  of  the  treatise  on  Ufe,  as  regards  such 
speculations  ;    they  have  their  fundamental  type  in  the  sacred 
science,  profane  science  serving  as  a  preparation,  and  as  a  pre- 
paration only.     Biology  represents  each   animal  species  as  ^ 
Great  Being  which  has  aborted,  the  cause  of  its  failure  lying 
rather  in  its  circumstances  than  in  itself,  and  by  this  presenUi- 
tion  it  establishes  the  law  which  reserves  to  the  preponderating 
race  the  developement  of  collective  existence,  the  sole  souic^ 
of  real   unity.     Historically  derived  from   the   sacred  scienc^^ 
dogmatically  the  conception  may  be  transferred   to  take  it^ 
place  at  the  bead  of  profane  science,  in  order  that  the  prepare" 
tion   for    the  former  may  end    in  the   demonstration  of  tla^ 
insufficiency  of  the  latter, 
oompio.  To  give  completeness  to  the  new  views   here  advanced  o^ 

SSvS^  "*■    the  final  systematisation  of  Biology,  I  must  give  those  whicl*' 
at  each  stage  of  the  process  of  revision,  I  have  been  oblige^ 
to  put  aside  in  order  not  to  interrupt  the  general  succession  ^^^ 
ideas. 
iS^^^         I^  ^^^  first  chapter,  there  must  be  added,  first,  the  applicatic^^ 
^2^;^  of    ^  ^^®  anatomical  series  of  the  law  of  ternary  progression,  nay  ev^^^ 
SSS^'^"^   to  the  coordination  of  the  elements  of  the  organism.     The  su^*^ 
jective  organisation  of  Biology — such  is  the  only  security  agnin^  ^ 
the   uncertainty  which   results,    in    reference   to   the  gene^^"^ 
divisions  of  sta-tical  analysis,  from  distinctions  or  connectic^'^ 
alike  arbitrary.     If  we  rightly  conceive  the  object  of  the 
gression — and  it  is  rightly  conceived  as  essentially  logical 
determine  its  limits  by  the  consideration  of  the  scientific  wa^^^ 
it  has  to  satisfy.      In  that  case  we  keep  only  the  three  ter*^^ 
above  mentioned,  the  true  conception  of  which  is  in  reality  d^^ 
to  Bichat,  for  he  it  was  who  established  the  middle  term,  bf 
virtue  of  which  the  two  others,  at  all  times  instinctively  recog^ 
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Dised,  are  at  length  accepted  on  system.  In  like  manner  we 
must  determine  the  anatomical  elements,  by  looking  on  them 
as  destined  to  represent  the  harmony  which  is  indispensable 
between  the  solids  and  the  fluids  of  the  body,  provided  always 
that  we  first  separate  the  eleTnents  from  the  productSj  with 
which  they  were  often  confounded.  This  destination  involves 
our  looking  on  the  blood  as  containing  all  the  rudiments  of  the 
tissues,  and,  consequently,  of  the  organs.  Now,  the  tissues  are 
necessarily  three  in  number,  in  order  to  allow  the  life  of  nutrition, 
muscular  action,  and  nervous  excitability,  and  they  are  three  by 
virtue  of  the  structure,  cellular,  fibrous,  or  tubular,  adapted  for 
the  discharge  of  these  functions  respectively. 

As  for  the  second  chapter,  all  I  have  to  do  is  to  explain  the  ^j^J^* 
feasibility  of  condensing  therein  a  study  to  which  academical  '^^^^^^ 
routine  devotes  several   volumes.      Such   condensation  would  «>»i*»ction. 
still  be  impossible,  or  would  be  found  imsatisfactory,  had  we  not 
already,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  Second  Philosophy, 
created  the  general  theory  of  Positive  classifications,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  First   Philosophy. 
But  with  these  antecedents,  we  may  reduce  the  taxonomical 
chapter  of  the  treatise  on  life,  almost  entirely  to  the  construction, 
a  subjective  rather  than  objective  construction,  of  the  scale  of 
organic  beings,  and  that  contracted  within  the  limits  appro- 
priate to  its  legitimate  destination. 

The  third  chapter  is  calculated  to  place  in  a  clear  light  the  '^^^ 
true  nature  of  the  systematisation  of  Biology,  by  the  way  in  ^JiSSg** 
which  it  establishes  the  theory  of  vegetal  life.     If  it  were  our  ye^SoMef 
object  to  systematise  Biology,  from  an  objective  point  of  view, 
it  must  be  reduced  to  this  its  first  province,  the  only  one  ad- 
mitting an  exact  demarcation  as  regards   the  higher  science 
between  which  and  Cosmology  it  is  the  link.   Since  the  abstract 
study  of  vegetal  life  is  undertaken  only  with  a  view  to  animal 
life,  this  usage  adopted  by  common  consent  foreshadows  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  subjective  synthesis,  which  can  have 
no  other  source  but  the  primary  type  of  unity. 

The  conclusion  here  reached,  a  conclusion  at  once  logical  and  SlfpJS!^ 
scientific,  gains  its  fiill  force  in  the  fourth  chapter,  where  the  JJJSoSi  iS* 
special  study  of  the  life  of  relation  never  lets  us  forget  the  con-  k«p*to  th« 
viction  to  what  a  degree  biological  reasoning  remains  irrational  0?^!*°*"* 
when  it  is  isolated  from  its  true  human  application.     It  makes 
vain  efforts  to  establish  the  consensus  of  the  muscular  and 
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nervous  functions,  so  long  as  it  misconceives  the  functions  of 
the  brain,  which  alone  bring  the  others  into  combination*  Now. 
the  study  of  these  higher  or  cerebral  phenomena,  though  we 
may  enter  on  it  in  a  certain  imperfect  degree  in  r^;ard  to  the 
lower  animals,  can  be  pursued  fully  only  in  man,  and  man  is 
inseparable  from  Humanity. 

The  like  remark  is  applicable  to  the  fifth  chapt^,  as  it 
forms  the  only  possible  connection,  biologically,  between  the  two 
preceding  chapters.  But  whilst  it  evidences  the  insufficiency 
of  this  direct  connection,  at  the  same  time  it  evidences  its  im- 
portance and  its  reality.  Although  the  sevenUi  law  of  vitality, 
logically  speaking,  may  be  deduced  from  the  others,  whereas 
they  are  irreducible,  it  is  wise  to  distinguish  it  from  them, 
be  it  to  use  it  as  a  bond  of  union  for  them,  or  be  it  above  all  to 
keep  in  sight  its  own  particular  object,  at  once  a  tbeor^cal 
and  practical  object. 

For  the  sixth  chapter,  I  have  nothing  to  add  at  present^ 
save  a  particular  recommendation,  in  working  out  the  theory 
of  organic  milieus,  to  adhere  to  the  subjective  point  of  view : 
on  that  theory  depend  the  principal  problems  of  life,  and 
it  will  be  characteristic  of  the  efficiency  of  the  synthetical 
method. 

So  again  for  the  seventh  chapter  at  first,  since  the  theory 
of  vital  modificability  exists  as  yet  only  in  its  general  principle, 
an  inmiediate  outcome  of  the  First  Philosophy.  But  it  needs 
a  complement  here,  in  the  law  which  applies  to  all  modifying 
influences  whatsoever,  provided  always  that  they  be  distin- 
guished from  foreign  bodies.  The  law  consists  in  limiting 
an  aptitude  for  modifying  to  such  substances  as  are  assi- 
milable, regarding  each  as  an  irritant  or  a  calmative,  when 
the  dose  exceeds  or  falls  short  of  the  point  at  which  it  is  an 
article  of  food.  This  law  completes  the  theory  of  modificability, 
which  ought  not  to  be  confined  to  the  organism  modified,  but 
should  include  the  modifying  milieu.  Its  application  in 
science  is  to  establish,  between  therapeutics  and  hygienics,  a 
subordination  analogous  to  that  which  the  principle  of  Broussais 
established  between  pathology  and  physiology.  I  have  not 
here  to  bring  out  its  utility;  in  practice,  it  eliminates 
specifics,  and  offers  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  them.  If 
we  inquire  into  its  origin  as  a  part  of  the  system  dynamically, 
it  is  traceable  to  the  connection  between  nutrition  and  action. 
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rity  cannot  be  doubted,  admirably  adapted  as  it  is,  to  represent, 
in  its  best  form,  the  contrast  between  the  two  social  powers. 
To  guide  the  reaction  of  the  organic  on  the  inorganic  world  in 
its  full  extent,  man  must  rank  his  auxiliar  animals  amongst  the 
beings  to  be  modified ;  so  that  the  external  order  and  the 
human  order  are  the  respective  departments  of  the  Patriciate 
and  of  the  Priesthood. 

This  definitive  comparison  of  the  two  binary  arrangements,  The  two 
both  equally  normal,  allowable  for  the  Positive  dogma,  may  be  withrefer- 
summarised  by  an  examination  of  the  extreme  limits  assignable  jectiTe 
to  the  institution  of  subjective  milieus,  the  scientific  object  of 
which  is  to  facilitate  abstractions.  Though  the  institution  is 
more  available  in  Cosmology  than  in  Biology,  speculation  in  the 
latter  becoming  less  abstract ;  still  it  ought  to  be  of  use  in 
perfecting  the  general  study  of  life,  and  that  by  enabling  us  to 
form  a  clearer  idea  of  the  typical  organisms.  In  Astronomy  it 
helps  us  to  realise  the  movements  without  the  bodies ;  a  fortiori 
in  Biol(^  it  can  assist  our  comparisons,  too  often  partial  and  as 
such,  in  default  of  images,  limited  to  the  help  of  signs.  But  in 
social  and  moral  investigations,  the  institution  loses  at  once  its 
aptitude  and  its  destination,  as  does  analysis  which  it  assists  ; 
for  at  this  point  abstraction  is  nearing  its  end,  owing  to  the 
coincidence  of  the  object  and  the  subject.  The  scientific  value, 
then,  of  subjective  milieus,  as  well  as  their  Aesthetic  power, 
extends  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  domain  of  profane  science, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  can  ever  have  place  in  the  domain 
of  sacred  science. 

It   remains   to  complete  the   construction  of  the   Second  sepozmtfon  - 
Philosophy  by  the  exposition  of  its  two  last  portions ;  the  irrevoc-  and  Monia. 
able  disjunction  of  which  expresses  in  brief  the  chief  superiority  thesuweot 
of  my   present  work   over  my  Philosophy.      Though    moral  roiume. 
science   is  more  especially  the   object  we   have  in  view,  we 
must  first  touch  on  Sociology,  to  which  will  be  devoted  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  abstract  encyclopaedia.     But  by  virtue  of 
the  work  done  in  the  present  treatise,  the  definitive  systemati- 
Bation  of  Sociology  may  be  practically  reduced  to  the  combina- 
tion in  a  single  volume  of  the  two  in  which  I  have  shaped  the 
statics  and  dynamics  of  the  social  science. 

So  condensed,  and  the  condensation  is  one  attended  with  ReUgioaf 
only  minor  difficulties,  the  sociological  volume  of  the  Second  luidiyntii*. 
Philosophy  will  consist  of  seven  coordinate  chapters,  standing,  sionof  tiM 
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the  two  last  the  Positive  doctrine,  I  must  dwell  on  the  marked  distinction 
theabrtract  which,  without  destroying  the  connection  of  the  whole,  will 
dia;  between  alwajs  make  itsclf  felt  between  the  five  first  and  the  two  last.  The 
moral  phiio-  historical  division  of  the  Second  Philosophy  into  natural  and 
tween  pro-  moral,  is  onc  the  utility  of  which  is  not  confined  to  the  initia- 
■acped  tion  in  science,  either  of  the  individual  or  of  the  race.    As  the 

motives  which   led  to  its   adoption  as  a  natural   result  still 
operate,  we  see  that  it  is  destined  ultimately  to  become  equally 
for  theoricians  and  practicians  the  binary  arrangement  of  the 
doctrine  most  in  use.     The  one  with  which  I  above  confronted 
it  is  objectively  more  rational,  for  it  rests  upon  more  marked  dis- 
tinctions and  more  close  cotmections ;  but  subjectively  it  is  less 
rational,  so  as  to  offer  us  less  aid  in  our  synthetical  meditations^ 
We  must,  then,  look  upon  the  chief  binary  intellectual  division 
as  a  definitive  outcome  of  the  distinction,  at  first  spontaneously 
adopted,  then  systematically,  between  the   hiunan  order  and 
the  external  order,  two  branches  of  study  which  are  to  be  corx^" 
pared  under  the  expressive  names  of  sacred  and  profane  science* 
In  the  normal  state,  whilst  due  attention  will  be  paid  to  tb^ 
inevitable  contrast  between  the  organism  and  the  environinea*»y 
the  great  use  of  that  distinction  will  be  to  bring  out  more  clearlj 
the  relativity  of  all  our   conceptions,  and  the  fiitility  of  all 
objective  syntheses.     These  two  results  once  become  familiar  t4> 
all,  the  historical  dualism  will  prevail  over  the  dogmaticaL 
The  two  Compare  the  two  under  their  logical  aspect,  and  we  see  th^^ 

TWonB  com-  the  first  is  better  adapted  than  the  second  to  subordinate  obje^^ 
tive  analysis  to  subjective  synthesis.     For  the  second  seems  *^ 
hand  over  to  analysis  a  domain  in  which  analysis  must  ev^^ 
preponderate,  as  disconnected  existences  are  in  question  ;  whil^ 
the  former  terminates  the  system  of  dispersion  by  a  rudiment^^'^y 
introduction  of  unity.     Although  the  organic  scale,  by  its  w»-^^^ 
of  continuity,  tends  to  give   a  sanction   to   the   dominion       ^ 
analysis,   we  have  a   legitimate  resource   for   anticipating      ^^ 
remedying  this  downward  tendency  in  the  subjective  aim  of  <^^^ 
biological  studies,  directed  as  they  invariably  are  to  an  in.' 
visible  problem.     The  dogmatical  combination  could  be  p^ 
ferred  to  the  historical  only  if  analysis  were  destined  to       *^ 
finally  the  general   characteristic  of  the   Second   Philosoj^I^^* 
But  as,  on  the  contrary,  that   philosophy   is  in  its  ultin^-^^ 
form  to  be  synthetical,  the  historical  dualism,  as  a  better  prej 
ration  for  it,  is  theoretically  preferable.     Its  practical  supei^^ 
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may  make  a  third  quaternary  arrangement  of  the  system  of 
Positive  doctrine,  we  might,  that  is,  sepai*ate  this  highest  from 
the  two  lower  pairs  of  sciences  by  intercalating  Biology,  as  the 
£cience  in  which  the  profane  and  the  sacred  effect  a  junction. 

All  the  rest  of  the  present  chapter  relates  exclusively  to  the  The  rest  of 
final  science,  the  science  to  which  all  our  theories  whatsoever  derotedto 
normally  converge,  and  from  which  as  from  a  common  source, 
spring  all  our  conceptions  of  action.  Up  to  this  point  all  inves- 
tigation, not  excepting  Sociology,  preserved  its  abstract  and 
introductory  character,  as  a  consequence  of  the  interval,  one,  it 
is  triie,  constantly  lessening,  between  the  subject  and  the  object. 
But  in  Morals  the  fiill  coincidence  of  the  two  ushers  in  the 
definitive  state  of  human  reason ;  for  in  Morals  the  develope- 
ment  of  objective  analysis  results  in  the  complete  establishment 
of  the  subjective  synthesis.  In  a  word,  in  Morals  the  doctrine 
unites  with  the  worship  in  order  to  systematise  the  regime.  It 
is  in  Morals  that  is  effected  the  general  transition  from  the  life 
of  thou&:ht  to  the  life  of  action.      Nevertheless,  the  seventh  Thesevcnth 

"  Toluxne  of 

volume  of  the  Second  Philosophy  must  still  retain  the  specula-  the  Abetnct 

^  Enpyolopn- 

tive  character  which  has  pervaded  the  whole  scheme,  the  better  ^^ 
to  mark  that  it  terminates  in  a  synthesis.  Such  explanations, 
then,  as  I  here  give,  must  bear  solely  on  the  theory  of  Morals, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  direct  study  of  man,  reserving  for  the 
following  chapter  their  application  to  practical  Morals,  the  aim 
of  which  is  to  regulate  human  life. 

But  the  treatise  on  the  supreme  science  promised  above.  The  system 
will  not  carry  the  division  between  the  theory  and  pi-actice  of  Momis,  or 
Morals  farther  than  to  make  it  distinguish  between  the  two  universal 
volumes  of  which  it  will  consist,  in  agreement  with  its  double  win  be  in' 
title  :    *  System  of  Positive  Morals,'  or  '  Treatise  of  Universal  mnes,  the 
Kducation.'     It  was  under  this  second  title  that  I  naturally  theeeyenth 
announced  it  in  1842,  at  the  end  of  my  Philosophy,  in  which  I  theabstPMt 
had   not  yet   separated   Morals   from   Sociology.      Since   the  dio. 
decisive  and  irrevocable  separation  of  the  two  has  been  effected, 
I    have  felt  more  and  more  that  the  direct  study  of  the  art 
which  is  emphatically  human,  must  have  a  special  antecedent  in 
the  construction  of  the  science  which  is  peculiarly  human,  the 
science  which  previously  had  not  attained  distinct  existence. 
This  is  why,  instead  of  the  one  volume  originally  promised, 
the  work  will  be  in  two,  dealing  respectively  with  theoretic 
and  practical  Morals,  as  the  term,  Morals^  by  a  happy  ambi- 
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as  Id  every  other  case,  between  the  reli^ous  introduction  and  the 
sjmthetical  conclusion.  The  introduction  will  delineate  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  sixth  encyclopsBdic  pha^  and  it^ 
dependence  on  the  preceding  one  ;  the  conclusion  will  give  itf 
principal  results  and  its  function  as  regards  its  successor.  The^> 
two  explanations  are  in  Sociology  more  urgently  needed,  and 
more  difficult  than  in  the  previous  sciences,  as  in  approaching 
our  goal  we  are  tempted  to  hurry  over  the  intermediate  ^*ps. 
Allien  Biology  had  been  created  in  a  certain  sense,  the 
attempt  was  made  to  found  Ihlorals  without  having  formed 
Sociology,  and  there  will  always  be  a  tendency  in  the  indindual 
to  repeat  in  his  educational  period  this  natural  but  over  ha^ 
process  of  the  evolution  of  the  race.  The  decisive  point  in  my 
career  was  the  construction  of  the  social  science,  and  there  will 
never  be  a  time  when  it  will  not  be  essential  to  give  the  rea£on< 
for  its  intercalation,  though  the  explanation  no  longer  involves 
the  efforts  and  the  fullness  which  it  required  of  me.  After 
having  studied  first  the  milieu,  then  the  body,  we  must  enter  on 
the  systematic  study  of  the  soul,  by  imveiling  the  laws,  statical 
or  dynamical,  of  the  intelligence  and  activity  of  man,  as 
verified  in  the  collective  existence  of  man,  which  has  direct 
relation  to  the  Great  Being.  Its  examination  leads  us  to  com- 
plete sacred  science  by  studying  the  true  uuity  in  order  to 
develope  and  consolidate  the  real  Providence  by  regulating  the 
emotions,  the  thoughts,  and  the  acts  of  ita  voluntary  servants. 

The  seven  chapters  of  the  sociological  volume  are  devoted 
to  establishing  the  statical  theories  of  property,  the  fomily, 
language,  and  society ;  then  to  the  dynamical  theories  of  Fetich- 
ism,  Theocracy,  and  the  threefold  tranntioa  which  completed 
the  education  of  the  race  by  the  developement  of  its  pomen. 
The  plan  is,  as  we  see,  a  condensation  <^  the  remUs  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  with  the  introduction  of  no  absolutely  new  i 
but  separating  off  Morals,  the  existoifie  of  i^ch  m 
science  began  in  the  course  of  my  conBtnutioa,  ud  bo  ooold 
not  have  its  propter  ioflnence  upon  it.  As  for  the  f^liuly  of  thr 
normal  state  in  itself,  tbiit  is  reined  for  the  last  of  tJ»e  eoi«occs^ 
the  science  of  which  Socioln;^-  is  the  immediate  prectiwr*" 
the  imperative  necessity  for  this  distribution  of  r 
never  throw  into  the  shade  the  strong  aflinilj  for  a 
the  two  halves  of  sacred  science,  |u|M||dr 
terent  parts  of  pro&ne  science.  S^^^^^f  k 
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inay  make  a  third  quaternary  arrangement  of  the  system  of 
I^ogftive  doctrine,  we  might,  that  is,  sepai-ate  this  highest  from 
tte  two  lower  pairs  of  sciences  by  intercalating  Biology,  as  the 
science  in  which  the  profane  and  the  sacred  effect  a  junction. 

All  the  rest  of  the  present  chapter  relates  exclusively  to  the  The  net  of 
final  science,  the  science  to  which  aU  our  theories  whatsoever  derotedto 
normally  converge,  and  from  which  as  from  a  common  source, 
spring  all  our  conceptions  of  action.     Up  to  this  point  all  inves- 
tigation, not  excepting  Sociology,  preserved  its   abstract  and 
introductory  character,  as  a  consequence  of  the  interval,  one,  it 
is  true,  constantly  lessening,  between  the  subject  and  the  object. 
But  in  Morals  the  full  coincidence  of  the  two  ushers  in  the 
^lefinitive  state  of  human  reason ;    for  in  Morals  the  develope- 
inent  of  objective  analysis  results  in  the  complete  establishment 
of^the  subjective  synthesis.     In  a  word,  in  Morals  the  doctrine 
unites  with  the  worship  in  order  to  systematise  the  regime.     It 
IS  in  Morals  that  is  eflFected  the  general  transition  from  the  life 
of  thought  to  the  life  of  action.      Nevertheless,  the  seventh  Theaeventii 

_  Toluxne  ol 

volume  of  the  Second  Philosophy  must  still  retain  the  specula-  the  Abetno 
tive  character  which  has  pervaded  the  whole  scheme,  the  better  <ii». 
to  mark  that  it  terminates  in  a  synthesis.     Such  explanations, 
then,  as  I  here  give,  must  bear  solely  on  the  theory  of  Morals, 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  direct  study  of  man,  reserving  for  the 
following  chapter  their  application  to  practical  Morals,  the  aim 
of  which  is  to  regulate  human  life. 

But  the  treatise  on  the  supreme  science  promised  above,  Thesystwn 
^11  not  carry  the  division  between  the  theory  and  pmctice  of  Morals,  or 
Morals  farther  than  to  make  it  distincfuish  between  the  two  universal 
volumes  of  which  it  will  consist,  in  agreement  with  its  double  vriiiboin* 
title :  '  System  of  Positive  Morals,'  or  '  Treatise  of  Universal  mnee,  the 
Wacation.'     It  was  under  this  second  title  that  I  naturally  thcsevenui 
announced  it  in  1842,  at  the  end  of  my  Philosophy,  in  which  I  the  abstract 
nad  not  yet   separated   Morals   from   Sociology.      Since   the  dia!^  ^^' 
<leci8ive  and  irrevocable  separation  of  the  two  has  been  effected, 
*  have  felt  more  and  more  that  the  direct  study  of  the  art 
'^hich  is  emphatically  human,  must  have  a  special  antecedent  in 
^ne  construction  of  the  science  which  is  peculiarly  human,  the 
*<^ence  which  previously  had  not  attained  distinct  existence, 
■'nis  is  why,  instead  of  the  one  volume  originally  promised, 
tte  work  will  be  in  two,  dealing  respectively  with  theoretic 
practical  Morals,  as  the  term.  Morals,  by  a  happy  ambi- 
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guity  lends  itself  to  such  treatment,  and  serves  as  a  repre- 
sentative for  our  whole  synthesis.  In  the  present  place,  the 
indications  I  offer  must  bear  solely  on  the  first  volume,  the 
seventh  and  last  volume  of  the  Second  Philosophy,  as  it  con- 
structs the  synthetical  science,  on  the  ^Mtses  supplied  by  the 
hierarchy  of  the  analytical  sciences. 
The  religious         The   relifiious    introduction  of  this  final  treatise  will  be 

Intiudaction 

of  the  vo-  directed,  as  in  the  other  cases,  to  tracing  the  general  plan  of 
the  volume,  and  its  proper  dependence  on  the  phase  next  below 
it  in  the  encyclopaedic  construction.  The  difference  lies  in  the 
greater  importance  and  the  greater  difficulty  of  these  two 
explanations,  owing  to  the  closer  affinity  exidently  existing 
between  the  two  elements  of  the  sacred  domain,  however — — 
necessary  it  may  be  on  systematic  grounds  to  separate  them.^ 
Consequently,  it  will  be  requisite  to  insist  on  this  point  of  thei 
distinction,  a  distinction  no  less  indispensable  to  theory  than  t4 
practice,  for  it  is  solely  in  virtue  of  it  that  the  analytical  con 
struction  can  have  a  synthetic  conclusion,  as  it  allies  th^ 
doctrine  with  the  worship  in  order  to  organise  the  regime. 

sapremM^  Distiuct  prominence  must  be  fidven  to  the  superiority 

ofMormlato  ,  ^ 

beaaaerted.    moral  scicuce,  its  logical  and  scientific  superiority,  as  compare^ 
caoy.  with  all  the  others,  wliich  are  but  its  necessary  preparation's^. 

Thus  only  do  we  grasp  in  its  entire  range  the  Positive  methocf , 
after  having  appreciated  in  Mathematics,  deduction  ;  in  Astro- 
nomy, observation ;    in    Physics,  experiment ;    in    Chemistry, 
nomenclature ;  in  Biology,  comparison ;  in  Sociology,  filiation. 
In   point   of  fact,   the   subjective   method,   the  appanage  of 
Morals,  is  a  seventh  step,  on  which  all  the  others  depend  for 
the  regulation  they  cannot  get  elsewhere,  a  power  derived  firom. 
the  entire  coincidence  of  the  object  with  the  subject,  whereas 
hitherto  the  two  were  always  apart,  though  tending  more  and 
more  to  union, 
o^  &denti-  This  coincidence  again  is  the  source  of  the  superiority  of 

moral  science  in  point  of  doctrine,  whush  in  no  other  science 
can  attain  complete  rationality.  As  the  human  point  of  view 
is  commingled,  as  a  subjective  element,  with  all  the  aspects  of 
science,  their  preliminary  study  can  give  but  incomplete  notions^ 
waiting  for  a  systematisation  derivable  only  from  the  knowledge 
of  man.  Recognising  this  as  necessary,  still  the  introduction 
formed  by  the  other  sciences  is  none  the  less  objectively  indis- 
pensable to  the  regular  elaboration  of  the  system,  in  obedience 


floOly. 
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to  the  fundamental  law  which  throughout  subjects  the  highest 
phenomena  to  the  most  elementary. 

Subjective  superiority,  objective  dependence, — such  is  the  The  doable 
relation  between  any  two  consecutive   degrees  of  the  encyclo-  subjective 
psedic  scale,  but  in  no  case  is  it  so  applicable  as  in  the  two  last,  tive— most 
The  goal  being  neared,  we  are  in  their  case  more  alive  to  the  the  two 
defective    rationality    of    the    preparatory   sciences,   not  with-  adenoe*. 
standing  the  greater  difficulty  of  establishing  the  just  distinc- 
tion between  the  two.     Profane  science  having  in  its  own  way 
pjiven  us  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  milieu,  and  that  of 
the  body  as  its  complement ;  sacred  science  enters  on  the  syste- 
matic study  of  the  soul,  by  analysing  our  collective  existence, 
first  from  the  statical,  then  from  the  dynamical  point  of  view. 
But,  though  indispensable  as  a  preliminary,  this  process  is  only 
a  last  preparation,  the  incompleteness  of  which  we  cannot  but 
allow.     We  feel  in  regard  to  it  that,  as  the  intellect  and  acti- 
vity are  studied  by  themselves  apart  from  the  emotional  nature, 
we  are  left  to  judge  results  alone,  their  origin  and  their  purpose 
l)eing  questions  for  the  following  science.     If,  in  the  present 
work,  the  false  position  in  which  the  mind  is  thus  placed  is  not 
obvious,  it  is  due  solely  to  this,  that  the  elaboration  of  Morals  is 
therein,  by  a  spontaneous  process,  blended  inseparably  with  the 
construction  of  Sociology.     Similarly,  in  my  *  Philosophy,'  I  was 
enabled  provisionally  to  shirk  the  obligation  to  create  social 
statics  prior  to  attacking  social  dynamics,  by  attending  inci- 
dentally to  existence,  as  occasion  oflFered,  in  the  com^e  of  the 
study  of  movement. 

Without  any  illusion  as  to  the  character  and  object  of  the  comte'sown 
twofold  mission  devolving  on  me,  as  the  result  of  the  whole  tork  of  flnli 
antecedent  evolution  of  the  race,  I  have  always  been  aware  Son?"* 
that  the  full  execution  of  the  final  construction  would  belong 
to  my  successors.     What  was  reserved  for  me  was  to  lay  its 
immediate  basis,  and  to  characterise  its  spirit  after  having  con- 
ceived its   plan.     In  a  word  it  was  for   me  to  institute  the 
Positive  religion,  it  was  not  for  me  to  constitute  it.     Superior 
as  is   my  religious    construction    in    point  of   system  to   my 
philosophical   creation,  the  present  work  cannot   achieve   the 
complete  rationality  which  was  ever  my  aspiration.     For  the 
normal  distinction    between   Sociology  and   Morals,  which  is 
capital  as  regards  the  synthesis,  arose  whilst  I  was  effecting  a 
construction  over  which  it  ought  to  have  presided.     The  atti- 
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tude  required  for  the  creation  of  a  strictly  dogmatic  system 
could  be  finally  taken  only  in  this  fourth  volume  as  a  result  o€ 
the  whole  series  of  preparatory  labours ;  labours  I  venture  to 
say,  as  much  needed  for  the  public  as  for  myself.  What  I  have 
to  do  at  present  then  is  to  complete  my  exposition  of  the  true 
character  of  a  definitive  systematisation,  in  which,  at  the  actual 
stage  of  my  career,  the  normal  execution  of  two  works  only 
tails  to  me,  the  two  extremes  of  the  Second  Philosophy ;  between 
them  my  successors  will  intercalate  five  indispensable  treatises. 
Enough  having  been  said  on  the  introduction  of  the  last 
volume  of  the  abstract  encyclopaedia,  I  must  examine,  in  more 
detail  than  in  the  case  of  the  others,  its  seven  chapters. 

I  shall  devote  the  three  first  to  establishing  systematicallj 
the  general  doctrines  which  form  the  immediate  basis  of  moral 
science  as  a  whole.     The  first  chapter  will  state  the  Positive 
theory  of  human  nature,  imder  the  guidance  of  my  subjective 
conception  of  the  consensus  of  the  brain.     On  the  basis  thus 
laid,  the  second  chapter  will  construct  the  theory  of  the  Great 
Being,  the  Being  in  which  alone  we  can  trace  on  a  decisive 
scale  the  developement  of  this  consensus.     Then   it  will  he 
possible  in  the  third  chapter,  without   any  preliminaries,  t-o 
establish  the  definitive  theory  of  true  unity,  as  its  nature  a»d 
origin   have   been  already   determined.       Evidently  then  the 
present  work  contains  all  the  great  primary  principles  of  tb^ 
one  announced,  not  however  in  such  a  form  as  to  dispense  witl* 
their  synthetical  elaboration. 

In  the  other  four  chapters  of  this  last  voliune,  the  immedia^ 
object  is  the  construction  of  the  indivisible  science  of  man,  ^1 
laying  down  the  real  laws  of  human  existence  in  its  nonO^ 
form,  with  full  recognition  of  the  external  necessities  to  whi<^^ 
man  is  subject.     The  fourth  chapter  will  deal  with  the  ho^h 
the  study  of  which  in  Biology  could  only  be  preliminary,  ev^^" 
as  regards  the  lower  animals,  from  want  of  the  notions  relati  ^ 
to  the  brain  which  are  indispensable  to  a  right  conception     ^^ 
its  consensus.     After  this,  the  direct  and  special  object  of  *^^ 
three  last  chapters  will  be  the  study  of  the  soul ;  in  them    ^^ 
shall  lay  down  the  general  laws  of  human  existence  as  a  syntb^ 
sis  of  the  affections  in  the  first  place ;  then  of  the  intelligent  f 
lastly  of  activity. 

In  regard  to  the  work  in  question,  which  alone  will  give 
the  full  conception  of  the  Second  Philosophy  as  a  system,  I 
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am  bound  to  explain  more  particularly  the  character  and  object  chapter. 
of  the  middle  chapter,  that  in  which  we  effect  once  for  all  ofvitai 
the  normal  fusion  of  the  profane  with  the  sacred  domain.     The         °°^' 
right  understanding  of  this  chapter  is  more  calculated  than 
anything  else  to  set  in  a  clear  light  the  ultimate  unity  of  the 
Positive  doctrine,  all  the  several  elements  of  which  will  thus  be 
shown  to  cooperate  in  the  direct  solution  of  the  most  important 
problem  in  the  science  of  man.     The  aim  of  this  decisive  chapter 
is  mainly  this :  to  delineate  the  consensus,  the  indispensable 
consensus  between  our  bodily  existence  and  our  cerebral  life, 
the  end  in  view  being  the  perfecting  the  one  and  the  other  by 
the  aid  of  their  mutual  influence. 

The  principal  point  in  the  work  under  consideration  is  to  The  main 
give  completeness  and  system  to  my  subjective  theory  of  the  ^tematise 
brain,  proceeding  on  the  logical  and  scientific  bases  laid  down  tive  theory 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  present  treatise.     To  do  this  I  must 
first  deal  with  the  external  functions  of  the  central  apparatus, 
particularly  with  the  part  it  plays  in  sensation,  on  which  point 
my  original  remarks  are  not  sufficiently  clear.     As  with  the 
organs  of  the   soul,  so  I  must  determine   by  the   subjective 
method  the  number  and  position  of  the  cerebral  ganglia  which 
preside  over  the  relations  of  the  organism  with  the  milieu,  so 
far  as  it  is  the  source  of  impressions. 

This  inquiry  involves,  as  a  preliminary,  the  enumeration  of  DeterminA- 
the  senses,  properly  so-called.  Now  the  ultimate  conclusion  number  of 
which  I  feel  bound  to  adopt  is,  that  there  are  eight  really  dis-  xhej^i^' 
tinct  senses,  one  general,  the  sense  of  touch,  and  seven  special : 
the  muscular  sense,  the  sense  of  taste,  the  sense  of  heat,  the 
sense  of  smell,  the  sense  of  hearing,  of  sight,  and  of  electricity. 
I  rank  the  seven  following  Gall  and  Blainville,  on  the  principle 
of  increase  in  speciality,  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  pheno- 
mena to  which  they  correspond,  and  measured  by  the  succession 
of  their  appearance  in  the  animal  series.  The  first  and  last 
alone  require  any  special  explanation.  For  the  first,  I  adopt 
substantially  the  opinion  of  Blainville,  who  distinguished  it 
from  the  general  sense  of  pressure  and  assigned  to  it  the  direct 
appreciation  of  muscular  efforts  and  of  the  fatigue  consequent 
on  them.  As  for  the  last,  its  feeble  habitual  developement  in 
man  must  not  prevent  our  recognising  its  distinct  existence,  in 
some  animals  very  strongly  marked,  and  more  or  less  common 
to  all  the  vertebrata.    For  each  of  the  eight  senses  we  must 
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admit  separate  nerves,  nerves  not  so  easily  traceable,  but  quite 
as  independent,  as  tbose  of  sight  and  hearing ;  unless  we  do  so, 
the  functions  which  the  nerves  subserve  would  remain  as  indis- 
tinct as  they  would  be  if  we  had  only  the  lower  organisms  to 
draw  inferences  from. 
A  cerebral  The  Same  reasoning  leads  us  to  admit  for  each  sense,  the 

admitted  for  neccssarv  existence  of  a  cerebral  ffanerlion,  in  which  the  nervous 

each  sense.  *'  o      o  ^ 

apparatus  terminates,  equally  when  it  has  a  circumscribed  sphere 
of  action,  as  when  it  extends  to  the  whole  of  the  integument,  in- 
ternal or  external.  Since  contemplation  takesplace  equally  though 
the  senses  involved  differ,  its  organ  must  be  distinct  from  theirs. 
Nevertheless  these  latter  must  be  nearer  the  speculative  region 
of  the  brain  than  the  two  other  regions,  with  which  they  have 
no  direct  relation.  Neither,  again,  have  they  with  the  organs 
of  meditation,  so  that  their  position  is  necessarily  under  the 
organ  of  contemplation,  so  to  avoid  any  distiurbanee  of  the 
operations  of  the  intellect  by  lying  athwart  their  organs.  But 
as  it  is  the  knowledge  of  phenomena  rather  than  of  beings  that 
the  senses  give  us,  their  analytical  character  requires  a  position 
adjacent  to  tliat  of  abstract  contemplation.  This  decision  finds 
support  in  the  obligation  to  place  them  on  the  median  lioe, 
in  order  that  the  synametrical  impressions  may  be  in  sufficient 
agreement.  As  for  the  site  of  each  of  the  eight  sensitive  ganglia 
in  particular,  all  I  can  do  at  present  is  to  give  an  idea,  taking  the 
easier  cases,  of  a  complementary  explanation  which  has  its  proper 
place  in  the  promised  work. 
Thcpmgua  Looking  at  the  pre-eminent  importance   and   the  greater 

mnacuia-       diffusion  of  the  sense  of  touch,  always  common  to  both  the  ex- 
and  hearing,  tcmal  and  iutemal  integument,  its  ganglion  must  be  nearest 
the  organ  of  contemplation,  thus  better  informed  of  the  general 
state  of  the  envelope,  mucous  membrane  or  skin.     The  g^S" 
lion  of  musculation  marches  with  the  active  region  of  thci brain, 
in  order  that  its  impressions  may  affect  in  an  equal  degree  the 
three   portions  of   the  apparatus  which  regulates   movement? 
excited,    controlled,  or  sust4iined.      On  a   comparison ,  of  th« 
senses  of  sight  and  hearing,  the  one  more  intellectual,  the  other 
more  social,  we  see  that  the  respective  ganglia  of  the  two  mi^ 
be  placed,  that  of  sight  nearer  the  faculty  of  synthesis,  that  o» 
hearing  nearer  tlie  instinct  of  sympathy. 
The  motor  As  for  the  othcr  division  of  the  external  fimctions  of  tl>* 

inServflSon.  brain  our  remarks  for  the  present  may  be  less  detailed.    >  ^ 
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avoid  all  exaggeration  on  this  point,  we  must  consider  it  the 
function  of  innervation  to  stimulate  contractions  which  the 
muscular  fibre  can  eflFect  of  itself,  and  which  are  eflFected  in 
the  animals  which  are  without  nerves.  The  close  solidarity 
which  characterises  the  motor  apparatus,  the  various  parts  of 
which  can  supply  the  place  of  one  another  reciprocally,  does 
not  require,  and  does  not  even  allow  of,  any  special  ganglion, 
but  does  demand  a  direct  relation  with  the  active  region  of  the 
brain.  To  afford  such  connection  is  the  great  function  of  the  spinai  oord. 
spinal  cord,  which  also  affords  a  rallying  point  for  the  impres- 
sions of  touch.  The  only  serious  modification  of  this  connection 
is  due  to  the  distinctions  relating  to  the  will,  which  condenses 
tbe  whole  cerebral  existence.  But  the  division  of  movements 
into  involuntary  and  voluntary  resolves  itself  into  this,  that  we 
substitute  intermittent  for  continuous  action.  This  done,  and 
putting  aside  spontaneous  contractions,  we  recognise  that  in- 
nervation is  always  voluntary  in  its  origin,  though  it  may 
become  involuntary  in  its  results  by  long  habit. 

After  this  introduction  with  its  two  divisions,  the  chapter  TheniaUoa 
under  consideration  has  for  its  main  subject  the  relations  of  dpai  region 
tbe  principal  region  of  the  brain  with  the  body.  The  system  to  the 
of  these  relations  will  constitute  the  theory,  a  theory  in  outline 
BO  adequately  sketched  by  Cabanis,  of  the  general  connection  of 
the  physical  and  moral  nature  of  man.  But  to  constitute  it  we 
must  begin  by  drawing  a  fundamental  distinction  between  the 
two  simultaneous  influences  constantly  exerted  by  the  body 
upon  the  brain,  through  the  blood-vessels  or  the  nerves,  the 
two  bonds  of  union  between  the  life  of  nutrition  and  the  life  of 
relation.  Common  to  all  the  regions  of  the  brain  and  indis- 
pensable for  all,  the  action  of  the  blood  which  oppresses  or 
stimulates  according  to  the  mode  and  degree  of  its  supply,  only 
80  far  concerns  the  affective  apparatus  more  than  the  others,  in 
that  this  portion  of  the  brain  predominates  by  itself  and  has 
connections  with  the  other  parts.  Over  and  above  this  general 
influence,  the  centre  of  the  brain  lias  a  particular  connection 
with  the  body  through  the  special  nerves  of  nutrition.  These 
nerves  perform  for  nutrition,  though  with  less  energy,  a  service 
in  the  way  of  perfecting  it,  analogous  to  that  which  the  nerves 
of  motion  perform  for  the  muscular  functions.  More  necessary 
the  higher  the  organism,  the  relation  between  the  viscera  of 
or,^ic  life  and  the  brain,  a  relation  which  equally,  whether 

VOL.  IV.  p 
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active  or  passive,  is  unconscious,  is  concentrated  by  means  of  & 
triple  series  of  ganglionic  communications,  which  serve  the 
further  purpose  of  increasing  the  solidarity  of  the  motor  organs 
and  even  of  the  organs  of  tact. 

Such  are  the  two  soiurces,  the  one  general,  the  other  special^ 
of  the  relation  between  man's  physical  and  moral  nature.    They 

mIs  And  i      •/  " 

nerresinthe  como  iuto  direct  Combination  by  virtue  of  the  close  connection, 
ganismB.  peculiar  to  the  higher  organisms,  between  the  vessels  and  nenes, 
which  everywhere  mutually  aid  one  another,  for  nutrition  and  for 
stimulation.  But  the  doctrine  of  vital  harmony,  to  be  suflB- 
ciently  precise,  demands  more  detail  on  the  mutual  relation 
between  the  organic  life  and  the  cerebral  existence. 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  I  limited  the  relation  to 
the  affective  region  of  the  brain,  since  for  the  two  other  r^ons 
we  can  admit  a*  direct  connection  solely  with  the  outer  world, 
for  movements  or  impressions.     By  a  further  application  of  tlie 
same  principle  the  relation  is  restricted  to  the  self-r^rding 
instincts,  the  only  instincts  which  are  concerned  with  the  within; 
so  that  the  organs  of  sympathy  are  connected  with  the  life  of 
nutrition  only  by  virtue   of  their   special   relations  with  the 
egoistic  propensities.     But  with  them  we  must  also  exclude  the 
two  noblest   personal   affections,   vanity  and   pride,  as  being 
directed  on   the   without   equally    with   the   social  affections, 
though  with  a  different  object.     As  a  last  application  of  the 
same  principle,  we  eliminate,  as  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
particular  relation,  the  two  instincts  of  improvement,  destruc- 
tive or  constructive,  for  they  are  in  as  close  connection  with  the 
environment,  as  the  active  region  of  the  brain  which  they  com- 
mand.     This   suite    of    restrictions   leads   ultimately  to  the 
limitation  of  the  special  relations  between  the  body  and  the 
brain  to  the  three  instincts  of  conservation. 

But  again,  in  regard  to  these  three,  a  broad  distinction 
must  be  drawn,  founded  on  the  nature  and  function  of  the  several 
organs.  In  all  the  higher  animals,  the  two  instincts  that  rel»^ 
to  the  preservation  of  the  species  may  be  set  aside,  alm^ 
as  completely  as  those  which  directly  bear  on  this  extern^ 
world.  They  have  no  immediate  connection  but  with  th^ 
respective  viscera,  the  one  as  regards  the  germs,  the  other  ^ 
concerns  the  offspring.  There  is  a  difference  in  this  rcspeCt 
between  the  sexes,  especially  in  the  human  species,  the  sexosl 
instinct  being  more  developed  in  man,  the  maternal  in  woman* 
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For  the  due  appreciation  of  this  difference,  I  must  intimate 
that  the  organic  viscera  which  correspond  to  these  two  instincts, 
over  and  above  their  direct  and  special  action  on  the  brain, 
affect  it  indirectly  through  the  blood  it  receives.  In  fact  the 
fluids  they  secrete  are  always  susceptible  of  reabsorption  into 
the  system  when  they  are  not  discharged.  The  reaction  of 
these  fluids,  the  more  normal  the  higher  the  organism,  is  to 
stimulate  or  calm,  according  as  it  proceeds  from  the  fertilising 
or  the  alimentary  liquid. 

It   follows    that    we  must    restrict    the   special  relations  Thenutri- 
between  the  life  of  the  body  and  the  life  of  the  brain  to  the  corre-  taa^St^ 
lation  between  the  nutritive  apparatus  and  the  instinct  of  self-  ^ly  with  the 
preservation,  both  in  their  own  way  boimd  up  with  the  whole  nutrfSon. 
economy  of  which  they  are  parts.     Paramount  and  unintermit-  not  forget 
ting  however  as  this  connection  is,  it  must  never  put  out  of  oonneotionfl. 
sight  those  which  are  due  to  fecundation  or  lactation.     Finally, 
if  we  would  systematise  the  vital  harmony,  we  must  ever  com- 
bine these  special  ties  with  the  general  tie  furnished  by  the 
blood. 

In  this  combination  we  see  the  nature  and  the  difficulty  of  Together, 
the  theory  to  be  explained  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  seventh  number, 
volume,  which  deals  directly  with  all  the  relations  whatsoever  of  toezpuin 
man's  physical  with  his  moral  constitution.     The  three  influences  of  the  phyai- 

cftl  &nd 

just  indicated  suffice  to  explain  all  the  normal  interactions,  moral  con. 
and  even  those  originating  in  disease,  whether  mental  or  man. 
bodily ;  and  as  a  consequence,  medicine  re-enters,  on  system, 
the  domain  of  sacred  science.  To  show  more  clearly  that  this 
capital  property  resides  in  the  three,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
to  instance  it  in  the  case  of  Dreams,  where  the  two  distinct 
investigations  of  disturbance  and  agreement  are  found  in  spon- 
taneous combination. 

When  constructing  social  dynamics,  I  lamented  the  disuse  The  tmu 
imposed  by  Monotheism  on  the  polytheistic  inquiries  into  this  of  Dreams. 
important  phenomenon,  and  I  anticipated  the  systematic 
resumption  of  such  inquiries  in  the  ultimate  state  of  human 
reason.  We  have  now  reached  the  point  at  which  we  can  imder- 
stand  the  Positive  grounds  for  such  resumption,  to  be  given  at 
length  in  the  promised  work.  By  the  aid  of  the  three  influences 
above  mentioned,  we  can  appreciate  the  direct,  nay  even  the 
indirect,  modifications  of  our  internal  life,  whether  bodily  ro 
cerebral,  due  to  the  suspension  of  all  relations  with  the  exter- 
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active  or  passive,  is  unconscious,  is  concentrated  by  means  of   ^ 
triple  series  of  ganglionic  communications,   which  serve  H^e 
further  purpose  of  increasing  the  solidarity  of  the  motor  organ* 
and  even  of  the  organs  of  tact. 

Such  are  the  two  soiurces,  the  one  general,  the  other  specia/^ 
of  the  relation  between  man's  physical  and  moral  nature.    They 
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which  everywhere  mutually  aid  one  another,  for  nutrition  and  for 
stimulation.  But  the  doctrine  of  vital  harmony,  to  be  suffi-' 
ciently  precise,  demands  more  detail  on  the  mutual  relation 
between  the  organic  life  and  the  cerebral  existence. 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  I  limited  the  relation  to 
the  affective  region  of  the  brain,  since  for  the  two  other  regions 
we  can  admit  a'  direct  connection  solely  with  the  outer  world, 
for  movements  or  impressions.     By  a  further  application  of  the 
same  principle  the  relation  is  restricted  to  the  self-regarding 
instincts,  the  only  instincts  which  are  concerned  with  the  within; 
so  that  the  organs  of  sympathy  are  connected  with  the  life  of 
nutrition  only  by  virtue   of  their   special   relations  with  the 
egoistic  propensities.     But  with  them  we  must  also  exclude  the 
two  noblest   personal   affections,   vanity   and   pride,   as   being 
directed  on   the   without   equally    with   the   social   affections, 
though  with  a  different  object.     As  a  last  application  of  the 
same  principle,  we  eliminate,  as  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
particular  relation,  the  two  instincts  of  improvement,  destruc- 
tive or  constructive,  for  they  are  in  as  close  connection  with  the 
environment,  as  the  active  region  of  the  brain  which  they  com- 
mand.     This   suite    of    restrictions   leads   ultimately   to   the 
limitation  of  the  special  relations  between  the  body  and  the 
brain  to  the  three  instincts  of  conservation. 

But  again,  in  regard  to  these  three,  a  broad  distinction 
must  be  drawn,  foimded  on  the  nature  and  function  of  the  several 
organs.  In  all  the  higher  animals,  the  two  instincts  that  relate 
to  the  preservation  of  the  species  may  be  set  aside,  almost 
as  completely  as  those  which  directly  bear  on  this  external 
world.  They  have  no  immediate  connection  but  with  their 
respective  viscera,  the  one  as  regards  the  germs,  the  other  as 
concerns  the  offspring.  There  is  a  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  sexes,  especially  in  the  human  species,  the  sexual 
instinct  being  more  developed  in  man,  the  maternal  in  woman. 
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by  virtue  of  the  power  over  its  own  organisation,  even  its  phy- 
sical organisation,  possessed  by  the  species  most  susceptible  of 
modification,  a  power  of  which  as  yet  we  have  only  witnessed 
the  faint  beginnings.  As  success  must  depend  principally  on  the 
general  developement  of  the  relations  between  soul  and  body,  the 
persistent  effort  to  solve  the  problem  will  place  on  a  sound 
footing  the  systematic  study  of  the  vital  consensus,  as  it  will 
supply  at  once  the  noblest  end  and  the  best  instruments. 

Summaiy  as  these  remains  must  necessarily  be,  they  seem  Thesyn- 
to  me  to  define  with  sufficient  clearness  the  character  and  object  cIusIod  at 
of  the  most  critical  chapter  in  the  whole  of  my  elaboration  of  on  MonOi. 
moral  science.     In  reference  to  the  treatise  in  which  the  Second 
Philosophy  receives  its  complete  and  systematic  form,  all  that 
remains  is  to  explain  its  synthetical  conclusion,  which  will  b  e 
the  general  summary  of  the  abstract,  and  the  immediate  source 
of  the  concrete,  encyclopaedia. 

In  natural  correspondence  with  the  introduction  already  Theregoid- 

,        _  ,  ration  oC 

examined,  the  conclusion  will  give  prominent  expression  to  the  vrotaoo 
capital  renovation  of  profane  science,  due  to  its  amalgamation  (a)  Logi- 
with  the  sacred  science.  From  the  logical  point  of  view,  the 
continuous  application  of  the  subjective  method  will  by  this 
time  have  evidenced  its  intrinsic  superiority  to  the  objective 
in  all  its  forms.  Whilst  the  supreme  science  offers  the  only 
possible  connection  of  the  six  preliminary  sciences,  its  method 
alone  can  systematise  deduction  and  the  five  modes  of  induction 
which  answer  to  these  sciences.  Suppress  this  two-fold  service, 
and  analysis  could  never  have  issued  in  synthesis,  where  the 
doctrine  allies  itself  with  the  worship  with  a  view  to  the  regime. 
And  it  is  in  this  synthesis  only  that  we  can  fully  appreciate  the 
intellectual  efficacy  of  feeling,  the  sole  possible  source  of  any 
systematic  construction.  In  principle,  we  had  an  indication  of 
its  power  in  this  respect  in  the  peculiar  prerogative  of  feeling 
in  regard  to  the  continuity  of  our  cerebral  life,  which  it  alone 
upholds  during  sleep  and  in  spite  of  disease.  But  for  this,  its 
general  influence,  to  exhibit  Uie  true  logic,  it  is  requisite  that 
moral  science  give  prominence  in  particular  to  the  combination 
of  feelings  with  images  and  signs,  the  combination  which  is 
destined  to  regenerate  even  Mathematics,  as  I  explained  at  the 
outset. 

This  grand  result  of  intellectual  progress  finds  direct  ex-  ThtowwJt 
pression  in    the   systematic   incorporation  of  Fetichism  with  theinooipo. 
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nal  world.     This  implies,  however,  that,  realising  the  wish  <:>^. 
Cabanis,  we  have  previously  formed  sounder  views  of  sleep  th^^ 
those  which  as  yet  prevail.     According  to  my  theory  of  t>^^ 
brain,  sleep  never  has  the  character  of  a  purely  passive  8ta.te 
the  affective  life  persisting  during  sleep  quite  as  much  as  tie 
vegetal.     Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  objects  of  direct  cog- 
nisance,  they   produce   appreciable   results   by  modifying  the 
intelligence  and  even  the  activity,  more  profoundly  even  than 
when  their  influence  is  complicated  with  that  of  environment. 
Adopting  this  principle,  the  sacred  science  will  be  enabled  to 
reduce  to  system  the  subjective  interpretation  of  Dreams,  to  th^ 
point  of  directing  their  course  by  means  of  suitable  impression^) 
derived  from  the  brain  or  the  body. 

To  complete  the  exposition  of  the  theory  of  vital  harmony^ 
I  have  to  point  out  its  legitimate  connection  with  the  bold 
hypothesis  I  ventured,  in  the  last  chapter,  on  the  limitation  to 
women  of  the  function  of  reproduction. 

The   higher  the   organism,  the   more  extensive   naturally 
become  the  inter-reactions  of  the  physical  and  moral  constito- 
tion,  and  this  as  a  consequence  of  the  relations  between  the 
three  kinds  of  nerves  and  the  vessels  assuming  greater  im- 
portance as  compared   with   the  purely  vegetative   functions. 
Now,  in  this  respect,  woman  is  superior  to  man,  by  virtue  of  a 
more  complete  developement  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems. 
Woman  is  naturally  qualified   to  be  the  highest  type  of  the 
mutual  influence  of  the  cerebral  and  bodily  life.    This  superiority 
in  organisation  has  been  aided,  and  that  increasingly,  by  the 
social  position  of  woman,  for  by  it  she  has  been,  step  by  step, 
set  free  from  the  pressure  of  active  life,  and  made  more  and 
more  amenable  to  the  influence  of  the  emotions,  especially  of 
the  sympathetic  emotions.    When  the  Positive  reorganisation  of 
opinions  and  manners  shall  have  given  women  the  first  place 
in  the  Sociocracy,  their  share  in  reproduction  will  be  largely 
increased,  as   a  result  of  their  increasing  accessibility  to  the 
combined  influences  of  continuity. 

If  so,  the  Utopia  of  the  Virgin  Mother  will  become,  for  the 
purer  and  nobler  women,  an  ideal  limit,  well  adapted  to  stand 
as  the  concise  expression  of  human  progress,  carried  to  the 
point  of  systematising  and  so  ennobling  procreation.  This  adapta^ 
tion  of  the  theory  will  always  be  independent  of  its  realisation 
in  practice,  provided  only  that  it  be  looked  upon  as  realisable. 
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'Correlation  which  exists  in  Morals  alone  between  theory  and 

T[)ractiee*     The  study  which,  as  its  direct  teaching,  asserts  the 

supremacy  of  feeling  can  never  lead  us  to  ignore  the  truth, 

^hat  feeling,  as  the  general  motor  power  of  human  existence, 

finds   a  better  encouragement  in  its  exertion,  whether  that 

•exertion  take  the  shape  of  action  or  be  limited  to  an  artistic 

form,  than  in  any  scientific  grasp  of  its  own  peculiar  laws.     So 

we  find  the  fundamental  law  by  which  the  degree  of  cultivation 

•of  each  science  depends  on  the  requirements  of  the  science  next 

above  it,  embracing  even  the  last  science,  where  we  have  the 

completion  of  the  abstract,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  the 

concrete,  encyclopaedia.     To  suit  the  formula  of  the  law  to  this 

•extension,  all  we  have  to  do  is,  if  theoricians,  to  give  the  term 

-science  as  large  a  comprehension  as  practicians  do ;  the  instinct 

of  synthesis  in  practicians  including  in  science  all  the  precepts 

of  human  wisdom,  whether  practical  or  theoretic. 

The  conception  of  the  Universal  order  becomes  full  and  inMonJs 
•definitive  only  in  Morals,  for  it  is  there  that  the  laws  of  the  theoonoep- 
lower  phenomena  are  brought  into  systematic  connection  with  theUniyw- 
those  of  the  higher,  as  a  result  of  the  perfect  completeness  of  tecomacto- 
the  methods  and  doctrines.  Condensed  in  Man,  according  to  the  oomptote. 
admirable  anticipation  of  Antiquity,  the  whole  order  at  length 
combines  coherence  and  dignity.    Its  greater  relative  perfection 
in  regard  to  the  lower  phenomena  is  attributed  justly  to  their 
greater  simplicity.     We  feel  that  the  model  which  they  uncon- 
sciously  furnish,   ought   to    be,   and    may   be,    exceeded    by 
the  systematic  exertion  of  the  true  Providence.     In  fact,  the 
existence  of  man  will  surpass  in  regularity  the  order  of  the 
heavens,  for  in  this  latter  the  perturbations  take  the  first  place 
as  soon  as  there  is  any  complication  of  the  forces  at  work.    But, 
whilst  it  puts  out  to  the  full  this  superiority,  the  Great  Being  will 
never  cease  to  reverence  the  type  which  was  the  natural  guide 
of  its  infancy.     The   fusion  of  Fetichism  in  Positivism  will 
enable  man  at  all  times  to  evince  his  just  gratitude  towards  the 
order  to  which  he  is  subject. 

By  their  combination  with  the  laws  of  Morals,  the  sole  im-  Physioii 
mediate  objects  of  consciousness,  a  combination  eflected  through  rattonaaiy 
the  medium  of  the  laws  of  the  intellect,  laws  implied  throufifb-  unedwith 
out,  if  not  expressed,  physical  laws  become  rational  in  a  degree 
which  they  could  not  by  themselves  attain.     The  last  of  the 
sciences  should  consolidate  as  well  as  complete  the  order  which 
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b^an  with  the  first  by  giving  its  full  effect  to  thie  Inter- 
dependeace,  &  point  hitherto  unnoticed,  which  establishes  &. 
mutuality  between  the  several  demonstrations  of  the  invariability 
of  nature.  Notwithstanding  this,  from  the  independence,  as- 
between  themselves,  of  the  laws  of  Physics,  there  will  always- 
attach  a  certain  empirical  character  to  the  order  to  which  they 
belong,  though  its  simplicity  made  it  originally  the  type  of 
regularity.  But  by  the  absorption  of  Fetichism  by  Positivism, 
we  are  enabled  to  systematise  the  solidarity  above  indicated,  as 
we  thereby  assimilate  the  external  to  the  human  order,  thus 
made  the  subjective  source  of  the  univer^  synthesis.  Retain- 
ing for  Fetichism  its  old  domain,  nay  enlarging  it  so  as  to> 
include  abstract  contemplation,  Positivity  commits  to  it  the 
function  of  giving  the  indispensable  consecration  to  the  economy 
in  which  we  live,  and  in  which  without  such  consecration  om 
gratitude  could  be  paid  only  to  beings  whose  existence  is  a 
chimera. 

The  synthetical  conclusion  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Second. 
Philosophy  thus  adequately  treated,  the  scientific  encyclopiedia. 
has  been  duly  set  forth.  In  no  better  way  could  I  present  it  as 
a  whole  than  by  naming  separately  each  of  the  seven  treatises 
which,  in  hierarchical  succession,  are  to  constitute  it,  the  two 
extremes  alone  being  reserved  for  me  to  execute.  But  the  full 
inauguration  of  the  definitive  systematisation  of  Positive  doc- 
trine requires  me  to  termiuate  this  chapter  by  pointing  out  the 
normal  affiliation  of  the  concrete,  to  the  abstract,  encyclopedia.. 

The  first  trace  of  this  complementary  work  may  be  found  in 
the  treatise  of  which  I  have  just  sketched  the  plan.  For  it  is 
I  to  consist — by  the  engagement  above  taken — of  two  volumes, 
and  as  yet  I  have  only  spoken  of  the  first.  There  was  no  need 
to  give  any  particular  attention  to  the  second,  sufficiently  ex- 
plained in  the  '  General  View,'  and  as  a  result  of  the  whole  of 
the  present  chapter,  not  to  speak  of  the  opening  of  the  next. 
But  this  second  volume,  as  the  last  of  the  treatise  which  con- 
cludes the  abstract  encyclopaedia,  connects  it  naturally  with 
the  concrete,  as  it  is  the  passage  from  the  theory  to  the  prac- 
tice of  Morals.  Education  is  in  feet  the  first  of  the  arts,  the 
only  art  which  is  entirely  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term  general, 
the  art  which  perfects  action  by  improving  the  agent. 

Availing  ourselves  of  the  transition  education  offers,  a  tran- 
sition as  spontaneous  as  it  is  systematic,  we  must  now  bring 
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before  our  minds,  as  a  direct  object,  the  arrangement  of  the  'gp^J^JJ^ 
concrete  encyclopaedia,  as  it  regards  the  whole  system  of  the 
special  arts,  no  longer  the  arts  which  concern  man,  but  those 
which  deal  exclusively  with  the  external  world.  Their  need 
of  coordination  made  itself  deeply  felt  during  the  last  phase  of 
the  modem  revolution,  as  a  result  of  the  near  approach  of  the 
Positive  state  under  the  impulse  given  by  Descartes,  most 
powerfully  seconded  by  Diderot.  But  attempts  of  a  necessarily 
empirical  character  only  served  to  point  out,  in  a  confused  way, 
the  end  to  be  aimed  at,  with  no  other  definite  results  save  an 
useless  accumulation  of  technical  treatises.  As  every  art  ought 
to  be  learnt  solely  by  judicious  practice,  these  books,  calcu- 
lated to  disturb  rather  than  regulate  our  advance  in  skill,  are 
of  no  value  except  firom  the  historical  point  of  view,  so  far, 
that  is,  as  they  looked  to  science,  as  a  whole,  to  supply  an 
addition,  the  nature  of  which  had  been  hitherto  misapprehended. 
And  yet,  the  necessity  to  abstract  in  order  to  generalise,  and 
the  impossibility  of  discovering  the  laws  of  concrete  phenomena, 
even  when  we  combine  dogmatism  with  empiricism,  seem  to 
preclude  the  real  systematisation  of  the  industrial  arts. 

The  fact  is,  they  do  not  admit  of  coordination  in  detail,  for  Theyadmu 
multiply  precepts  as   we  might   they  would  never  meet  the  ordiiuitioii 
variety  of  individual  cases.     But  man's  action  upon  the  world 
as  a  whole,  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  systematised  on  the  basis  syvtamoc 
of  the  systematisation  of  his  scientific  conception  of  that  world,  indiutiy. 
This  is  the  proper  object  of  a  work  which  I  projected  at  the 
very  beginning  of  my  career,  promised  afresh  at  the  close  of  my 
Philosophy,  and  a  second  time  at  the  opening  of  this  work. 
Its  execution  will  be  my  last  effort  of  construction  ;  its  specific 
title  will  be :  System  of  Positive  IndAistry^  or.  Treatise  of  the 
aggregate  influence  of  Humanity  upon  her  Planet.    Here  I 
must  content  myself  with  an  outline  of  this  work,  the  indis- 
pensable complement  of  the  normal  synthesis,  and  I  adopt  the 
same  method  as  in  the  previous  treatises. 

It  will  have,  as  all  the  others  have,  a  religious  introduction 
setting  forth  the  constant  dependence  of  the  concrete  on  the 
abstract  encyclopaedia,  setting  forth  also  the  synthetical  cha^ 
racter  of  the  volume,  a  volume  in  which  all  the  theories  of 
science  must  constantly  converge.  As,  however,  it  is  the  ex- 
ternal order  which  is  exclusively  the  province  of  industry,  the 
human  order  can  have  no  place  in  the  volume,  except  as  being 
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necessarily  the  source  of  systematic  modifications.  The  two 
first  chapters  will  have,  then,  to  organise  this  general  relation, 
the  first  explaining  the  spiritual,  the  second  the  temporal  eco- 
nomy of  Positive  industry.  On  the  basis  of  the  two,  the  five 
following  chapters  will  deal  respectively  with  mathematical  ac- 
tion ;  astronomical  action ;  physical  action ;  chemical  action ;  and 
biological  action,  the  action  of  animals  as  well  as  that  of  plants. 
The  work  will  thus  develope  the  homogeneity  shown  by  the 
First  Philosophy  inevitably  to  exist  between  the  classification 
of  the  arts  and  that  of  the  sciences,  allowing  for  the  ^Lct  that 
the  first  is  limited  to  the  profane,  the  second  embraces  also 
the  sacred  sciences.  To  aid  us  in  this  construction,  the  insti- 
tution of  subjective  milieus  must  once  more  be  made  to  do 
service  as  an  instrument  of  teaching,  to  give  life  and  definite- 
ness  to  oiu-  practical  conceptions,  the  sphere  of  which  is 
identical  with  its  own.  This  done,  the  synthetical  conclusion 
of  the  concrete  volume  vdll  confirm  the  religious  impression 
created  by  its  introduction,  by  noting  strongly  the  inadequacy, 
nay  even  the  danger,  of  this  outward  art  if  it  forget  its  sub- 
ordination to  the  art  which  concerns  man. 
otxjectot  Thus  arises  a  Third  Philosophy,  and  its  object  is  to  com- 

mi^!^.  plete  the  Second,  in  its  turn  the  offspring  of  the  First.  Devoting 
a  volume  to  the  First,  the  systematisation  of  the  Positive 
doctrine  may  ultimately  be  condensed  in  ten  volumes,  volumes 
embodying  the  essence  of  human  knowledge,  practical  or  scien- 
tific, allowing  for  special  developements,  oral  rather  than 
written. 
Fun  ooDoep.  The  whole  chapter  issues  in  a  conception  of  the  Positive 
^PoBitiTe  Philosophy,  of  greater  completeness  and  higher  unity  than 
^*^'*'*'^*  could  have  been  hoped  for.  By  virtue  of  the  three  d^rees 
of  generality  which  it  brings  into  combination,  the  develope- 
ment  of  this  conception  forms  the  gradual  transition  firom  the 
sphere  of  feeling  to  that  of  activity,  in  accordance  with  the 
true  mission  of  the  intellect.  Such  a  result  is  corroborative  of 
my  synthetical  decision,  definitely  to  subordinate  the  doctrine 
to  the  worship,  the  better  to  institute  the  regime,  the  ^^e- 
matisation  of  which  is  my  next  task. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

■ 

GENEBAL   YIEW   OF  HAN'S  ACTITE  EXISTENCE, 

OB 
DBFINITIVB  SYSTEMATISATION    OF   THE   POSITIVE   LIFE. 

In  instituting  the  Positive  Religion,  the  great  difficulty  consists  ^•°^*«^ 
in  reconciling  sympathy  and  synthesis,  severally  cultivated  in  8*™«*J 
the  worship  and  in  the  doctrine.      The  normal  combination  ^^pathy 

*  with  Bjn- 

of  the  two  is  the  grand  object  of  the  life,  which  is  dependent  in  **««*«. 
equal  degree  on  the  one  and  the  other.     It  is  in  this  way  that 
the  three  elements  of  the  true  religion  contribute  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Positive  unity,  by  the  simultaneous  systematisation  of 
love,  faith,  and  action,  the  triple  basis  of  real  virtue. 

Were  it  not  for  the  exigencies  of  our  physical  condition,  the  Had  we  no 
worship  would  suffice  to  regulate  our  existence,  an  existence  ™»ts,  the 
devoted  exclusively,  as  it  would  then  be,  to  affection,  which  would  juuioe 
the  worship  fosters.     Speculation,  as  a  part  of  our  life,  would 
be  confined  to  the  moral  laws  which  the  worship  reveals,  our 
action  to  the  esthetic  exercises  in  which  it  is  our  guide.     The 
stimulus  of  necessity   removed,  egoism  would  be  sufficiently 
repressed,  so   great   is  the   all-pervading   charm   of  altruism. 
Even  the  instinct  of  domination  would  need  no  discipline,  for 
it  depends  for  growth  on  the  promptings  of  cupidity,  in  the 
inferiors  at  least,  if  not  in  the  governors.     Under  these  condi- 
tions, sympathy  would  lead  directly  to  the  establishment   of 
unity,  asking  for  no  synthesis  beyond  that  which  would  be  the 
natural  offspring  of  the  unbroken  supremacy  of  feeling  over 
intelligence  and  activity. 

As  it   is,   our   bodily  wants  necessitate   a   more   complex  oorbodDy 

,  ,  *  wants  ne- 

reliffion,  as  they  rive  rise  to  a  form  of  existence  which,  first  oo«itate  a 
from   the  practical,  then  from  the  theoretic  aspect,  does  not  pi«re. 

liglon* 

easily  harmonise  with  our  moral  existence.  The  ever  present 
obligation  to  modify  an  unpropitious  milieu  developes  an 
activity  which  in  its  initial  form  is  egoistic.  The  intellect 
thus  driven  to  the  study  of  the  environment  has  a  tendency  to 
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forget  that  its  normal  attitude  is  one  of  subordination  to  the 
heart. 

This  same  existence,  however,  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  growth 
has  the  power  of  reproducing  unity,  relative  unity,  when  the 
doctrine  and  the  regime  are  so  fair  developed  as  to  accord  with 
the  worship.  Our  study  of  the  laws  of  Physics  leads  us  to  the 
admission  of  the  laws  of  the  intellect,  the  link  between  them 
and  the  moral  laws.  Our  conception  of  the  universal  order, 
originally  limited  to  the  moral  laws,  becomes  in  this  way  com- 
plete and  systematic,  with  the  effect  of  subordinating  intellect 
to  feeling.  In  like  manner,  man's  active  life  requires  for  its 
full  developement  a  collective  advance,  which  of  itself  cultivates 
altruism.  This  moral  reaction  of  his  activity  at  first  affects 
veneration  only,  as  the  basis  of  discipline,  but  it  includes  subse- 
quently the  two  other  social  instincts,  in  proportion  as  the 
efforts  of  the  individual  are  found  to  conduce  to  the  welfare  of 
the  state,  nay  even  of  the  race.  Thus  ultimately  the  doctrine 
and  the  regime  converge  to  the  worship,  the  result  being  a  more 
complex,  but  also  a  more  highly  developed  unity,  than  one 
which  should  rest  simply  on  feeling.  The  stability  of  this 
unity  is  ensured  by  its  affording  a  legitimate  occupation  to  the 
powers  which  have  a  tendency  to  disturb  it,  and  it  employs  them 
by  devoting  them  to  its  own  consolidation. 

In  the  installation  and  maintenance  of  this  normal  state^ 
the  share  of  the  regime  is  to  be  held  greater  than  that  of  the 
doctrine,  considering  its  more  natural  and  more  complete 
aflSnity  with  the  worship.  For  the  isolation  requisite  for  the 
cultivation  of  science  has  a  tendency  to  make  us  despise,  or  at 
any  rate  neglect,  our  moral  life.  Nor  is  it  any  security  against 
this  error,  that  the  intellect  is  occupied  in  synthetical  investi- 
gations, and  that  with  a  directly  social  aim.  Action,  on  the 
contrary,  by  its  nature,  predisposes  us  to  sympathy,  as  it  never 
lets  us  lose  sight  of  the  necessity  of  others'  cooperation. 
Practical  life  stimidates  this  moral  influence,  even  when  analysis 
becomes  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  its  course,  by  the  ulti- 
mate predominance  of  the  industrial  life. 

Taking  into  account  this  difference  in  their  influence  cm 
feeling  as  the  principle  of  unity,  the  doctrine  must  hold  a  subor- 
dinate position  in  relation  to  the  regime,  as  it  does  in  relation 
to  the  worship,  though  in  order  of  time  the  systematisation  of 
our  intellectual  must  precede  that  of  our  active  life,  as  it  is  to 
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g^de  the  latter.  The  most  important  part  of  the  Western  transi- 
tion— the  Roman — made  contemplation  the  handmaid  of  action. 
Although  later  the  monotheistic  synthesis  impaired  this  relation^ 
the  practical  instinct  of  man  has  upheld  it,  and  that  avowedly  in 
the  interest  of  feeling,  as  the  common  superior  alike  of  intellect 
and  activity.  Retrograde  as  are  the  tendencies  of  modern  anarchy, 
the  whole  of  human  existence  has  so  fostered  the  previous  dispo- 
sition as  to  make  it  easy  for  the  Positive  religion  to  secure  the 
recognition  of  action  as  the  principal  minister  of  affection.  In 
the  normal  state,  it  is  only  in  the  developement  of  our  esthetic 
faculties  that  the  intellect  takes  precedence  of  action,  and  for 
them  we  should  interrupt  at  r^ilar  intervals  the  ordinary  course 
of  practical  life.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  doctrine  completes  the 
worship  by  connecting  the  human  with  the  external  order,  on  the 
other  it  prepares  the  way  for  the  regime  by  systematising  man's 
submission  to,  and  interference  with,  the  world  without.  The 
object  thus  assigned  it  regulates  the  developement  of  the 
intellect,  girding  it  against  the  misdirection  to  which,  if  lefb 
to  itself,  it  is  liable,  and  concentrating  it  on  the  great  problems. 

Action  then  becomes  the  best  guarantee  of  unity,  if  once  Action  the 
developed  on  such  a  scale  as  to  combine  faith  and  love.  tMofnni^.' 
Maugre  their  natural  affinity,  sympathy  and  synthesis  tend  to 
diverge,  if  sympathy  degenerate  into  mystical  affections,  syn- 
thesis into  speculation  for  speculation's  sake.  Such  degenera- 
tion, such  divergence,  find  in  the  influence  of  action  their  only 
permanent  prevention  or  remedy.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  if  action  is  thus  to  regulate  and  combine  love  and 
faith,  it  can  only  do  so  when  it  takes  a  collective  character,  no 
other  being  compatible  with  the  predominance  of  the  heart  and 
the  free  growth  of  the  intellect.  Now,  the  essential  feature  in 
the  ultimate  regeneration  is  the  promotion  and  consolidation  of 
this  transformation  of  activity,  as  a  consequence  of  the  whole  of 
the  gradual  preparation  made  during  the  first  life  of  Humanity. 
Thus  the  solution  of  the  human  problem  is  drawn  from  the 
working  out  in  full  of  the  very  conditions  in  which  the  problem 
has  its  origin.  To  demonstrate  this  is  the  main  object  of  the 
present  chapter,  which  is  more  than  any  other  adapted  to  de- 
lineate the  genuine  system  of  the  Positive  religion. 

Whilst  it  is  the  active  class  that  must  be  most  affected  by  Thethco- 
the  systematisation  of  the  regime,  whilst  it  depends   for  its  "olJSf  mu^k 
attainment  principally   upon   women,   to   inaugurate    it   and  tS??!!^^©? 
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PriSSSiood  ^P^^l^  ^^  belongs  exclusively  to  the  spiritual  power.  It  is  on  this 
S^oL  ground  that,  before  procjeeding  &rther,  I  must  here  explain  in 
detail  the  constitution  of  the  Positive  priesthood,  and  even  state 
its  fundamental  function  in  reference  to  the  common  education. 
These  two  points  determined,  we  then  form  a  direct  estimate  of 
the  definitive  systematisation  of  human  life,  in  relation  suc- 
cessively to  the  Individual,  the  Family,  and  the  State. 

So  intimate  is  the  correlation  between  the  constitution  of 
the  priesthood  and  the  system  of  education,  that  any  clear  defi- 
nition of  the  former  is  not  possible,  so  long  as  the  latter  remains 
undetermined.  But  in  the  '  Greneral  View '  the  education  has 
abready  been  explained,  so  that  I  may  here  proceed  to  examine 
the  former  question  in  which  are  necessarily  implicated  all  parts 
of  the  regime, 
^pre-  First,  however,  there  are  two  cautions  to  be  given,  applic- 

orations,       able  equallv  to  the  other  sections  of  this  chapter  and  even  of  the 

one  as  to  the  j.  •/  & 

numb6«       next.     The  first  relates  to  the  numbers  which  I  have  tboo^rht  it 

given,  the  ,  ,   ,  ^ 

eeoond  m  to   right  to  iutroduce  in  order  to  give  precision  to  our  conceptions, 
tkmmade.     though  any  exact  determination  is  as  yet  unattainable.     When 
the  necessary  data  are  obtained,  it  will  be  easy,  on  the  principles 
here  stated,  to  effect  the  requisite  corrections  in  my  primary 
estimates.     In  the  second  place,  in  my  exposition  of  tJie  life, 
just  as  in  those  of  the  doctrine  and   of  the  worship,  I  have  to 
keep   in  view  the  Positive  state  in  its  normal  plenitude ;  I 
assume  it,  that  is,  established  throughout  the  world.     It  belongs 
to  the  next  chapter,  the  determination  of  the  general  course  of 
its  advent  to  full   power ;   the   question  is  as  much  out   of 
place  here  as  it  would  have  been  in  social  statics.     For  clear- 
ness' sake,  however,  my  detailed  statements  will  bear  exclusively 
on  the  West,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  term,  including  therein  its 
colonial   settlements;    this   gives   a   total  population   of   one 
hundred  and  forty  millions,  and  to  this  population  the  regene- 
ration will  at  first  be  confined.     We  must  multiply  the  numbers 
given  by  seven,  when  we  take  the  whole  race  into  account  (its 
amount  at  present   is   quintuple),   allowing    for  the   normal 
increase  of  the  nations  which  at  present  are  below  the  western 
rate  (sixty  inhabitants  to  the  square  kilometre), 
constitntion       In  Order  to  consolidate  the  separation  of  the  two  powers,  the 
hood.  ^*^  general  basis  of  the  Positive  regime,  it  is  essential  to  limit  the 
SdtS**"    numbers  of  the  contemplative  class  as  far  as  is  consistent  with 
its  full  functions.    Without  this  reduction,  it  would  be  im^ 
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possible  to  secure  the  rare  combination  of  intellectual  and 
moral  qualities,  required  for  the  priesthood  of  Humanity,  the 
extent  of  which  must  be  determined  with  especial  reference 
to  the  encyclopaedic  instruction  which  completes  and  systematises 
Positive  education.  I  have  already  stated  that  this  instruction 
will  occupy  seven  years,  during  which  each  pupil  remains 
throughout  under  the  same  teacher,  teaching,  be  it  added,  both 
sexes,  though  in  separate  classes. 

Each  Positive  school,  then,  will  require  seven  priests,  and  in  Eequire- 
addition  three  vicars,  in  order  that  the  philosophical  presbytery  each  Pod- 
may  suflBce  for  the  demands  of  the  worship  ;  of  preaching ;  and 
of  consultation,  on  moral,  intellectual,  or  even  physical  questions. 
The  scheme  already  referred  to  binds  each  professor,  as  a  rule, 
to  two  lectures  only  in  each  week  during  ten  months  of  the 
Positivist  year,  besides  a  month  of  examination.  Every  school 
is  annexed  to  the  temple  of  the  district,  as  is  the  presbytery, 
the  residence  of  the  ten  members  of  the  sacerdotal  college  and 
of  their  families,  with  the  senior  member  for  president,  and 
with  a  separation  of  residence  for  the  vicars  from  the  priests. 

On  these  data,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  spiritual  wants  of  Twenty 

thotuand 

the  West  may  be  duly  met  by  a  corporation  of  twenty  thousand  njqmredfor 
philosophers,  of  whom  France  would  have  the  fourth.  This  Thetompies, 
rate  is  equivalent  to  having  a  temple  for  every  ten  thousand  thouaand 
families,  each  family  consisting  of  seven  members,  in  agree- 
ment with  a  law  to  be  explained  later.  Positive  religion  by  it& 
nature  admits  of  this  great  reduction  of  the  contemplative  class, 
though  its  duties  are  more  extensive  than  those  of  the  analogous 
class  under  any  Theologism.  Always  demonstrable  and  never 
ambiguous,  its  precepts  will  but  seldom  require  explanation  from 
the  priests,  remembering  the  universal  diffusion  of  systematic 
instruction,  which  will  often  enable  women  and  the  elders  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  priest  in  counsel.  With  a  view  to 
their  more  entire  concentration  on  the  duties  of  teaching  and 
worship,  the  philosophical  class  will  be  freed  from  all  material 
cares,  each  temple  being  placed  under  the  protection  of  the 
nearest  banker,  on  whom  it  devolves  to  maintain  the  fabric  and 
the  priests. 

The  Positivist  clergy  must  be  recruited  from  all  classes,  by  Mode  of  re- 
conferring,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  the  provisional  degree  of  the  Pod- 
ftjcpirant  on  anyone  who  is  thought  qualified  for  the  priesthood, 
on  a  judgment  of  bis  scientific  noviciate,  and  of  the  subsequent 
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abstain  from  throwing  difficulties  in  the  way  either  of  indi- 
viduals or  societies  if  they  wish  to  enter  into  legitimate  compe- 
tition with  the  public  schools.  Persistent  however  as  mtiBt  be 
our  respect  for  liberty  in  teachings  such  liberty  will  exist  in 
principle  rather  than  in  practice,  unless  the  r^^olar  teaching 
become  altogether  degenerate,  a  condition  of  things  which  the 
spiritual  head  of  Humanity  may  guard  against  or  remedy  by 
remodelling  at  need  his  whole  clergy. 

Such  are  the  introductory  observations  I  was  bound  to  offer 
here  on  the  special  constitution  of  the  Positive  priesthood.  They 
will  be  complemented  in  the  natural  course  of  things  as  I 
explain  its  regular  intervention  throughout  the  regime.  But 
without  this  introduction  to  the  whole,  the  several  particulars 
could  not  have  the  requisite  precision  and  clearness. 

The  next  point  to  examine  is  the  principal  function  of  the 
Positivist  clergy,  and  for  this  I  delineate  the  education  which  it 
reduces  to  a  system.  The  essential  outlines  of  this  exposition 
were  given  in  the  '  General  View,'  so  that  all  that  is  here 
required  is  to  complete,  coordinate,  and  above  all  to  summarise 
it,  with  such  minor  corrections  as  have  been  from  time  to 
time,  not  imnaturally,  suggested  by  the  course  of  the  present 
work. 

Positive  education  founds  the  true  unity,  by  teaching  tis  to 
live  for  others.  Its  aim  being  to  fit  us  for  the  xmintermitting 
service  of  Humanity,  it  remains  above  all  moral,  even  when  most 
intellectual  in  character.  Eased  on  the  innate  existence  of  the 
sympathetic  instincts,  it  subjects  to  them  the  personal  instincts, 
during  the  period  of  life  in  which  the  natural  predominance  of 
these  latter  is  very  largely  kept  in  check,  owing  to  the  pro- 
vidential interposition  which  frees  us  from  the  necessity  of 
acting. 

This  educational  preparation,  continuing  till  twenty-one,  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  private,  the  other  public,  the 
point  of  separation  being  the  age  of  puberty — at  fourteen.  The 
first  part  has  for  its  object  the  cultivation  of  the  affections,  the 
second  that  of  faith  ;  the  first  imder  the  superintendence  of  the 
mother,  the  second  under  that  of  the  priest ;  the  two  together 
issue  in  a  period  of  free  action  during  a  complementary  period 
of  seven  years.  Twenty-eight  years,  then,  are  allotted  to  the 
training  of  the  individual,  and  the  beginning,  two  principal 
phases,  and  close,  are  distinctly  marked  in  the  four  first  sacra- 
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ttver  with  any  share  in  the  goyemment  of  the  holy  city.     But, 

in  order  to  ensure  the  noble  simplicity  demanded  by  such  a 

npremacy,  his   annual  income  is  only  fivefold  that   of    the 

oidinaiy  priests,  exclusive  of  the  expenses  incident  to  the  ad- 

mnistration  of  the  central  budget. 

The  vastness  of  his  office  makes  it  necessary  for  the  Pontiff  His  Btrm 
«f  the  West  to  call  habitually  to  his  aid  seven  national  superiors, 
nch  with  a  salary  the  half  of  his,  over  and  above  his  necessary 
opeiues.  Four  are  allotted,  one  to  each  province,  to  Italy, 
Spun,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany,  which  will  always  remain 
distinct  by  their  history,  if  not  in  language,  after  the  normal 
<)isgregation  of  the  actual  nationalities.  The  three  others  are 
reaer?^  for  the  colonial  settlements  of  the  West,  no  assistant 
being  named  for  France,  to  which  the  High-Priest,  as  in  direct 
intact,  can  pay  sufficient  attention. 

But  the  number  will  naturally  be  increased  in  proportion  as  The  nambc 
^e  Positive  religion  advances  towards  its  normal  state  of  univer-  tonj?^^ 
s&lity.  This  eminent  branch  of  the  priesthood  will,  then,  furnish 
toy-nine  members  when  mankind  is  completely  regenerated. 
Besides  their  ordinary  duty,  on  them  it  will  devolve,  on  the 
death  or  retirement  of  the  Pontiff,  to  influence  or  correct  the 
choice  he  will  have  freely  made  of  his  successor,  with  regard  to 
whom  they  will  consult,  if  need  be,  the  whole  of  the  senior 
Diemhers  of  the  colleges  within  their  respective  jurisdiction. 

As  for  the  dress  of  the  priesthood,  in  public  or  private,  Thednnc 
imitating  the  judicious  reserve  of  the  founders  of  Catholicism  "**  ^'^***^ 
wid  Islam,  I  prefer  to  adjourn  a  determination  which  if  it  is 
to  be  eflfective,  must  be  completely  spontaneous.  We  may  be 
confident,  however,  that,  from  the  definiteness  of  Positivism  as 
compared  with  any  form  of  Theologism,  the  appropriate  modifi- 
otions  in  dress  will  be  of  more  rapid  introduction.  The  form 
of  its  clothing  will  remind  people,  that  the  priesthood,  by  its 
true  position  intermediate  between  the  sexes,  has  more  affinity 
^th  the  female  sex ;  and  the  colour  will  show  that  it  speaks  in 
^e  name  of  the  past,  in  the  interest  of  the  future.  Whilst  dis- 
^^^gsiiising  oostiune,  the  anarchy  of  modem  times  has  instinc- 
^'dy  respected  the  distinction  of  the  sexes,  and  therein  lies 
^  germ  of  discipline  for  the  less  strongly  marked  cases.  The 
'Organisation  of  costume  should  naturally  begin  with  the 
^^y,  as,  in  its  social  character,  more  homogeneous  and  better 
^^B&ed  than  the  patriciate  or  the  proletariate. 

^OL.  IT.  Q 
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an  indication  speedily  confirmed  by  the  whole  of  the  child's 
relations  with  others.  The  distinction  between  the  mother  and 
Humanity  does  not  interfere  with  the  unity  of  the  chilJg 
worship,  for  the  mother  even  at  this  early  age  becomes  the 
personification  of  Humanity,  in  which  at  that  time  the  Coontiy 
is  lost. 

Although  the  education  of  the  infant  is  almost  exclusiTely 
moral,  the  intelligence  is  awakened  by  the  observation  of  beings, 
guided  by  a  purely  Fetichist  synthesis,  all  interference  with 
which  must  be  carefully  avoided.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
synthesis,  as  emotional  as  it  is  intellectual,  the  first  b^finnings 
of  the  true  logic  are  traceable  in  the  combination  of  feelings 
with  images,  soon  aided  by  signs.  Thus  is  attained  in  its 
simplest  form  cerebral  unity,  wherein  activity,  with  no  outward 
object  to  secure,  subserves  the  intelligence  to  express  emotions. 

This  form  persists  during  the  second  period  of  childhood, 
but  with  a  tendency  then  to  the   more   complex  unity  re- 
quired in  real  life,  because  the  child  is  now  in  contact  with 
others  outside  the  Family,  the  only  collective  being  originafly 
within   its   cognizance.      This   enlarged  contact   is  a  conse- 
quence in  especial  of  its  esthetic  studies,  then  entered  upon 
on  the  basis  of  the  images  derived   from   the   first  period. 
Although  these  studies  in  the  main  should  be  left  to  the  child 
itself,  the  mother's  care  prepares  the  way  for  the  normal  dis- 
cipline, by  instituting  the  practice  of  exercises  in  poetry,  in 
music,   and  in  drawing,  even  prior  to    reading  and  writing. 
When,  by  the  acquisition  of  these  last,  full  communication 
is  established,  the  child  enters  at  once  on  the  knowledge  of 
the   Great  Being,   through   admiration  of  its   master  works, 
in   spite   of  the   diversity  of  languages,  ancient  or  modern. 
From  familiarity  with  this  diflference,  there  dawns  the  idea  of 
Country   in  the  widest  sense,  hitherto  undistinguished  from 
Humanity,  but  henceforward  characterised  by  language,  even 
when  the  difference  has  become  purely  a  matter  of  history,  in 
consequence  of  the  universal  adoption  finally  of  the  Positive 
language.     Indeed,  in  the  normal  state,  the  study  by  all  of  the 
seven  languages  which  presided  over  the  three  grand  phases  of 
the  Western  transition  must  never  be  suppressed.     Apart  from 
the  imperishable   monuments   which    are    their  consecration, 
their  spontaneous  concurrence  will  always  remain  indispensable 
to  the  complete  creation  of  the  language  of  mankind^  a  direct 
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wtgrowtli  of  the  fusion  of  the  five  modem  languages,  under 
tte  luresidency  of  the  Italian  as  the  most  musical. 

Iluring  the  second  period,  the  moral  education  given  by  Monatndn 
die  first  is  carried  on,  by  virtue  of  the  influence  on  the  affections  second  pc 
eiBited  by  the  esthetic  culture.  From  the  relation  between  the 
two  we  must  draw  the  best  criterion  of  the  intellectual  advance, 
instinctively  directed  towards  the  perfecting  of  the  personal 
eoltus,  the  formation  of  which  comes  now  to  be  distinctly  trace- 
lUe.  A  prayer,  a  hymn,  a  drawing,  in  honour  of  the  mother, 
will  evidence,  by  their  gradual  improvement,  the  gradual  in- 
oeifle  of  power  to  body  forth  real  feelings,  not  without  aid 
boiTowed  from  the  artistic  treasures  of  Humanity. 

Art  daring  this  period  holds  avowedly  the  first  place,  but  it  intauactmu 
fonns,  as  it  were,  a  preparation  for  science,  by  encouraging  the 
<>l»ervation  of  all  events,  whereas  previously  beings  and  beings 
only  had  been  its  object.     For  art,  whether  fine  art  or  indus- 
^1,  has  to  do,  as  science  has,  solely  with  phenomena ;  it  differs 
fiom  science  in  always  referring  them  to  bodies,   instead  of 
^i^ating  them  as  abstractions.     Towards  the  end  of  the  first 
Period  of  childhood,  the  child  spontaneously  forms  subjective 
^tlilieuSy  and  by  their  aid  combines  these  two  modes  of  contem- 
plation, by  forming  images  distinct  from  beings,  at  least  in  the 
Case  of  the  inorganic  world,  the  primary  domain  of  scientific 
investigation. 

In  the  *  Q-eneral  View,'  I  attributed  to  the  second  period  of  The  Poiy- 
childhood  a  polytheistic  synthesis,  as    a  natural  product  of  otaarw^o 
abstract  observation  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  esthetic  peri^dneed 
culture.     I  would  now  limit  this  modification  to  the  three  first  the  nnt  ^ 
centuries  of  the  normal  state,  for  by  that  time  the  historical  filia-  ries  of  the 
tion  of  that  state  should  be  a  matter  of  universal  consciousness,  ^te^. 
When,  as  a  result  of  the  fusion  of  Fetichism  in  Positivism,  Theo- 
logism  in  all  its  forms  shall  be  eliminated,  the  philosophy  of  the 
earliest  period  of  childhood  will  persist  through  the  second,  to 
be  incorporated,  in  the  third,  with  human  reason  in  its  definitive 
state«     The  cultivation  of  the  artistic  faculties  will  be  found 
compatible  with  this  improvement  of  the  individual  initiation, 
which  by  it  is  dispensed  from  servilely  reproducing  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  race.     With  one  language  paramount,  Fetichist 
poetry,  finding  free  scope  by  a  large  introduction  of  subjective 
milieus,  will  evoke  master  works  more  in  keeping  than  the 
ancient  with  the  normal  age  of  Humanity. 
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an  indication  speedily  confirmed  by  the  whole  of  the  chilffg 
relations  with  others.  The  distinction  between  the  mother  and 
Humanity  does  not  interfere  with  the  unity  of  the  child's 
worship,  for  the  mother  even  at  this  early  age  becomes  the 
personification  of  Humanity,  in  which  at  that  time  the  Conntiy 
is  lost. 

Although  the  education  of  the  infant  is  almost  exclusively 
moral,  the  intelligence  is  awakened  by  the  observation  of  beings, 
guided  by  a  purely  Fetichist  synthesis,  all  interference  with 
which  must  be  carefully  avoided.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
synthesis,  as  emotional  as  it  is  intellectual,  the  first  beginnings 
of  the  true  logic  are  traceable  in  the  combination  of  feeUngs 
with  images,  soon  aided  by  signs.  Thus  is  attained  in  its 
simplest  form  cerebral  unity,  wherein  activity,  with  no  outward 
object  to  secure,  subserves  the  intelligence  to  express  emotions. 

This  form  persists  during  the  second  period  of  childhood, 
but  with  a  tendency  then  to  the   more   complex  unity  re- 
quired in  real  life,  because  the  child  is  now  in  contact  with 
others  outside  the  Family,  the  only  collective  being  originally 
within   its   cognizance.      This   enlarged   contact   is  a  conse- 
quence in  especial  of  its  esthetic  studies,  then  entered  upon 
on  the  basis  of  the   images  derived   from   the   first  period. 
Although  these  studies  in  the  main  should  be  left  to  the  child 
itself,  the  mother's  care  prepares  the  way  for  the  normal  dis- 
cipline, by  instituting  the  practice  of  exercises  in  poetry,  in 
music,   and  in  drawing,  even  prior  to   reading  and  writing. 
When,  by  the  acquisition  of  these  last,  full  communication 
is  established,  the  child  enters  at  once  on  the  knowledge  of 
the   Great   Being,   through   admiration  of  its   master  works, 
in   spite  of  the   diversity  of  languages,  ancient  or  modern. 
From  familiarity  with  this  diflference,  there  dawns  the  idea  of 
Country   in  the  widest  sense,  hitherto  imdistinguished  from 
Humanity,  but  henceforward  characterised  by  language,  even 
when  the  diflFerence  has  become  purely  a  matter  of  history,  in 
consequence  of  the  universal  adoption  finally  of  the  Positive 
language.     Indeed,  in  the  normal  state,  the  study  by  all  of  the 
seven  languages  which  presided  over  the  three  grand  phases  of 
the  Western  transition  must  never  be  suppressed.     Apart  from 
the  imperishable   monuments   which    are    their  consecration, 
their  spontaneous  concurrence  will  always  remain  indispensable 
to  the  complete  creation  of  the  language  of  mankind^  a  direct 
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loexitB,  in  which  the  child  of  the  Great  Being  gradually  passes 

mtiO  the  servant. 

That  servant  is  by  marriage  directly  consecrated  to  social  Kdncauon 
existence ;  and  then  enters  on  a  last  period  of  fourteen  years,  limited  to 
iaring  which  the  exercise  of  his  activity  as  a  citizen  is  needed  years. 

®  •'  1.      -1        1  •      1  wider  Bcnae 

to  complete  his  preparatory  life.  As,  however,  both  this  last  of  the  term, 
and  even  the  preceding  phase  are  periods  of  full  liberty,  I  would 
Bot  include  them  under  education  properly  so  called,  as  that 
^ways  implies  a  state  of  tutelage.  An  additional  reason  for 
excluding  them  is  their  being  confined  to  the  active  sex, 
whereas  the  first  half  of  our  preparatory  life  is  common  to  both 
KXCB.  It  is  the  combination  of  these  two  characteristics, 
universality  and  minority,  that  must  fix  the  sense  of  an  lil- 
ted term,  which  in  its  widest  acceptation  may  embrace  the 
whole  of  our  objective  life,  considered  as  a  course  of  preparation 
for  our  subjective  existence.  In  this  last  sense  its  use  is  proper 
only  in  the  work  already  promised ;  there  edAication  will  be  the 
^^^nte  for  every  preparation  under  the  guidance,  first,  of  the 
Family,  then,  of  the  Coimtry,  lastly,  of  Humanity. 

Restricting  the  term  here  to  its  more  usual  acceptation,  I  ?J5J2uJ*** 
^ve,  in  the  first  place,  to  explain  the  private  phase  of  Educa-  Bducatton 
^on.  The  second  dentition  divides  it  into  two  equal  portions ; 
the  one  essentially  aflfective ;  th  second  that  in  which  begins 
^  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  under  the  direction  of  the 
''^^^er,  through  esthetic  studies.  Hence  the  subdivision  of 
^c  whole  of  education,  properly  so  called,  into  three  septennial 
Periods,  the  distinction  between  which,  clearly  indicated  in  all 
^^  Western  languages,  is  most  strongly  marked  in  Spanish,  in 
^  names  Nmo,  ifuchdchoy  and  Mozo^  with  their  derivatives. 

The  first  of  these  periods  must  be  held  the  most  decisive.  The  flret 

gj'  *  septennial 

^*<5e  then  it  is  that  the  mother's  discipline  lays  so  firm  a  foun-  period  the 

dft«^  ev  mostded- 

"*tion  of  morality  that  the  rest  of  life  is  seldom  able  to  affect  «ive.  Moral 

it         nn  trainlnpT. 

^     Then  it  is  that,  sheltered  from  the  egoism  of  action,  the  wowMp^of 

^''«e  sympathetic  instincts  grow  beyond  recall,  more  particu- 

^ly  veneration,  but  also  benevolence,  for  which,  even  in  this 

^^pendent  state,  there  is  a  suflBcient  sphere.     From  the  moment 

^  birth,  all  worship  during  this  period  is  condensed  in  the 

^oration  of  the  mother,  the  only  Providence  which  infancy  can 

^  ought  to  recognise.     The  consciousness  of  the  Great  Being, 

however,  comes  instinctively  as  soon  as  language  begins,  for  its 

t^smission  by  the  mother  is  an  indication  of  its  social  origin, 


the  Mother. 
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an  indication  speedily  confirmed  by  the  whole  of  the  cWi 
relations  with  others.  The  distinction  between  the  mother  and 
Humanity  does  not  interfere  with  the  unity  of  the  chilfg 
worship,  for  the  mother  even  at  this  early  age  becomes  the 
personification  of  Humanity,  in  which  at  that  time  the  Country 
is  lost. 

Although  the  education  of  the  infant  is  almost  exclusively 
moral,  the  intelligence  is  awakened  by  the  observation  of  beings, 
guided  by  a  purely  Fetichist  synthesis,  all  interference  with 
which  must  be  carefully  avoided.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
synthesis,  as  emotional  as  it  is  intellectual,  the  first  beginnings 
of  the  true  logic  are  traceable  in  the  combination  of  feelings 
with  images,  soon  aided  by  signs.  Thus  is  attained  in  its 
simplest  form  cerebral  unity,  wherein  activity,  with  no  outward 
object  to  secure,  subserves  the  intelligence  to  express  emotions. 

This  form  persists  during  the  second  period  of  childhoodf 
but  with  a  tendency  then  to   the   more   complex  unity  re- 
quired in  real  life,  because  the  child  is  now  in  contact  with 
others  outside  the  Family,  the  only  collective  being  originally 
within   its   cognizance.      This   enlarged  contact   is  a  conse- 
quence in  especial  of  its  esthetic  studies,  then  entered  upon 
on  the  basis  of  the   images  derived   from   the   first  period. 
Although  these  studies  in  the  main  should  be  left  to  the  child 
itself,  the  mother's  care  prepares  the  way  for  the  normal  dis- 
cipline, by  instituting  the  practice  of  exercises  in  poetry,  in 
music,   and  in  drawing,  even  prior  to   reading  and  writing. 
When,  by  the  acquisition  of  these  last,  full  communication 
is  established,  the  child  enters  at  once  on  the  knowledge  of 
the   Great   Being,   through   admiration  of  its   master  works, 
in   spite  of  the   diversity  of  languages,  ancient  or  modern. 
From  familiarity  with  this  diflference,  there  dawns  the  idea  of 
Country   in  the  widest  sense,  hitherto  imdistinguished  from 
Humanity,  but  henceforward  characterised  by  language,  even 
when  the  difference  has  become  purely  a  matter  of  history,  in 
consequence  of  the  universal  adoption  finally  of  the  Positive 
language.     Indeed,  in  the  normal  state,  the  study  by  all  of  the 
seven  languages  which  presided  over  the  three  grand  phases  of 
the  Western  transition  must  never  be  suppressed.     Apart  from 
the  imperishable   monuments   which    are    their  consecration, 
their  spontaneous  concurrence  will  always  remain  indispensable 
to  the  complete  creation  of  the  language  of  mankind^  a  direct 
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(yat^owth  of  the  fusion  of  the  five  modem  languages,  imder 
ttie  presidency  of  the  Italian  as  the  most  musical. 

During  the  second  period,  the  moral  education  given  by  Moral  train- 
ihe  first  is  carried  on,  by  virtue  of  the  influence  on  the  aflFections  second  po- 
exerted  by  the  esthetic  culture.  From  the  relation  between  the 
two  we  must  draw  the  best  criterion  of  the  intellectual  advance, 
instinctively  directed  towards  the  perfecting  of  the  personal 
cultus,  the  formation  of  which  comes  now  to  be  distinctly  trace- 
ibk  A  prayer,  a  hynm,  a  drawing,  in  honour  of  the  mother, 
will  evidence,  by  their  gradual  improvement,  the  gradual  in- 
crease of  power  to  body  forth  real  feelings,  not  without  aid 
borrowed  from  the  artistic  treasures  of  Humanity. 

Art  during  this  period  holds  avowedly  the  first  place,  but  it  inteuectnai. 
forms,  as  it  were,  a  preparation  for  science,  by  encouraging  the 
observation  of  all  events,  whereas  previously  beings  and  beings 
only  had  been  its  object.  For  art,  whether  fine  art  or  indus- 
^1,  has  to  do,  as  science  has,  solely  with  phenomena ;  it  differs 
from  science  in  always  referring  them  to  bodies,  instead  of 
treating  them  as  abstractions.  Towards  the  end  of  the  first 
P»iod  of  childhood,  the  child  spontaneously  forms  subjective 
Dulieus,  and  by  their  aid  combines  these  two  modes  of  contem- 
plation, by  forming  images  distinct  from  beings,  at  least  in  the 
^*8e  of  the  inorganic  world,  the  primary  domain  of  scientific 
"ivestigation. 

In  the  *  General  View,'  I  attributed  to  the  second  period  of  The  Poiy- 
^dhood  a  polytheistic  synthesis,  as  a  natural  product  of  chanu^of 
abstract  observation  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  esthetic  perf^eed 
*^ture.  I  would  now  limit  this  modification  to  the  three  first  the  Swt  ^ 
^^uries  of  the  normal  state,  for  by  that  time  the  historical  filia-  ries  oflSe  " 
^^  of  that  state  should  be  a  matter  of  universal  consciousness.  ^^. 

*^  as  a  result  of  the  fusion  of  Fetichism  in  Positivism,  Theo- 

^S^9tn  in  all  its  forms  shall  be  eliminated,  the  philosophy  of  the 

f^^est  period  of  childhood  will  persist  through  the  second,  to 

^corporated,  in  the  third,  with  human  reason  in  its  definitive 

^^    The  cultivation  of  the  artistic  faculties  will  be  found 

^^patible  with  this  improvement  of  the  individual  initiation, 

^*^ch  by  it  is  dispensed  from  servilely  reproducing  the  evolu- 

^^^  of  the  race.     With  one  language  paramount,  Fetichist 

^try,  finding  free  scope  by  a  large  introduction  of  subjective 

^''^eus,  will  evoke  master  works  more  in  keeping  than  the 

^^Mnent  with  the  normal  age  of  Humanity. 
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In  r^ard  to  private  education,  the  present  is  the  fitting 
place  for  a  remark,  affecting  both  its  periods,  bnt  speciaDy 
applicable  to  the  second,  on  the  spontaneous  banning  of  prac- 
tical life.  Though  such  action  as  there  is  at  that  time  should 
be  of  an  esthetic  rather  than  an  industrial  character,  it  is  well 
to  assist  the  natural  growth  of  the  instinct  of  construction,  were 
it  only  as  a  counterpoise  to  that  of  destruction.  The  mother 
will  easily  turn  to  purpose,  if  she  attend  to  the  point :  intel- 
lectually, the  power  there  is  in  action  to  evidence  the  con* 
ditions  and  difficulties  of  effecting  any  result  whatever ;  morally, 
its  tendency  to  implant  a  direct  consciousness  of  the  value  of 
the  voluntary  cooperation  of  men  and  even  of  animalB. 

Again,  these  two  periods  are  the  time  for  creating  the  fun- 
damental habit  of  mind  which  should  always  put  forward  feel- 
ings as  more  important  than  acts,  and  this  is  effected  by  leading 
the  child  to  judge  of  acts  by  their  bearing  upon  feelings,  be  it 
as  exercise  or  as  result.  Such  teaching  can  only  be  begun  with 
effect  at  the  age  when  actions,  as  of  no  serious  consequence,  leave 
the  motives  which  inspired  them  open  to  view  and  more  intelli- 
gible from  their  simple  character.  It  is  then  that  the  mother 
lays  the  synthetical  basis  of  Positive  morality  by  making  the 
child  feel  that  happiness  consists  above  all  in  the  gratification  of 
our  kindly  affections,  acts  being  only  the  means  by  which  we 
satisfy  and  even  excite  them. 

Having  said  enough  on  private  education,  we  must  pass  to 
the  public  instruction  which  is  its  systematic  complement,  the 
nature  and  course  of  which  I  have  already  determined. 

The  chief  difficulty  it  presents  is  this,  how  to  develope  the 
intellect  without  detriment  to  the  supremacy  of  the  heart, 
which  indeed  it  ought  to  fortify.  To  bring  the  two  into  har- 
mony is  the  high  prerogative  of  Positivism,  which  succeeds 
Theologism  in  the  spiritual  government  of  mankind,  in  order  to 
repair  the  errors,  intellectual  and  moral,  inherent  in  the  second 
or  indirect  causality.  For  the  earlier  form  sanctioned  the  pri- 
macy of  feeling  as  well  as  allowed  the  search  after  laws ;  so  that 
in  reality  the  sole  flaw  in  the  Fetichist  synthesis  was  its  absolute 
character,  inevitable  in  the  beginning  of  things.  When  limited 
in  its  scientific  application  to  the  cases  in  which  we  cannot 
discover  the  law,  Fetichity,  thus  made  relative,  fircm  the  esthetie 
point  of  view  should  keep  and  even  enlarge  its  original  domain, 
in  order  to  aid  Positivity  in  the  intellectual,  no  less  than  in  the 
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moral,  sphere.  Theologism,  on  the  contrary,  the  value  of  which 
VB8  mainly  political,  aggravated  the  main  disadvantages  of  the 
ibBolute  philosophy,  by  making  happiness  and  perfection  consist 
in  I  life  of  contemplation.  True  it  is,  that  the  revolt  of  the 
intellect  against  the  heart  reached  its  full  proportions  only 
under  the  impulse  of  metaphysics,  and  that  more  particularly 
during  the  period  of  modem  anarchy,  yet  if  we  trace  it  to  its 
source  we  come  to  the  synthesis  of  Theology,  at  the  time  when 
the  priesthood  no  longer  controlled  the  doctrine.  But  by  intro- 
ducing Positivism  as  the  direct  successor  of  Fetichism,  the 
normal  state  enables  us  to  avoid,  in  the  education  of  the  indi- 
Tidual,  the  dangers  unavoidable  in  the  evolution  of  the  race,  as 
it  gets  clear  of  the  disturbing  influences  of  unchecked  abstrac- 
tion. 

For  this,  it  is  enough  if  the  analytical  study  of  the  doctrine  Fortwa 
be  entered  on  under  the  synthetical  direction  of  the  worship,  as  wonhip 
is  indicated  in  the  everduring  fusion  of  the  philosophic  function  tute  the 
in  the  priestly  office,  to  which  the  scientific  elaboration  will  doctrine, 
slwayg  be  made  secondary.     With  its  foundations  laid  in  the 
dcTelopement  of  the  affections,  and  with  the  preliminary  cultiva- 
tion of  the  artistic  faculties,  the  study  of  abstract  science  closes 
education  by  establishing  the  systematic  unity  which  is  the  only 
possible  guide  for  active  life.     The  effort  of  analysis  required 
for  the  construction  of  this  unity  must  always  be  treated  as 
'toted  to  adolescence,  and  as  introductory  to  the  regime  of 
V^thesis,  the  only  perfectly  rational  regime,  as  in   it  all  our 
conceptions  converge  to  the  service  of  Humanity.     Such  is  the 
judgment  formally  enunciated  in  the  sacrament  appointed  for 
tte  inauguration  of  the  public  education,  a  judgment  expanded 
^  fitting  occasions  during  the  whole  course  of  scientific  study, 
ft  is  more  firmly  rooted  during  that  course,  by  three  influences  : 
the  continuity  of  the  mother's  care ;   the  prolongation  of  the 
esthetic  culture ;  the  opening  of  the  preparatory  stage  of  prac- 
tical life. 

Bound  to  teach  in  succession  the  seven  fundamental  sciences.  Each  profa 

11.  /»  •  J    r_  •  J^^      1-  r        Bor  teaches 

the  professor  is  preserved  from  any  excessive  predilection  for  the  seven 

scIgmo^s  in 

any  one  of  them,  by  keeping  constantly  before  him  their  sjmthe-  suocewion. 
tical  object,  one  in  full  conformity  with  the  priestly  character. 
Addressed  alternately  to  the  two  sexes  in  the  same  week,  his 
lectures^  as  a  natural  result,  lead  both  teacher  and  learner  to 
appreciate  the  continuous  submission  of  the  intellect  to  feeling. 
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Still  in  spite  of  all  the  safeguards  inherent  in  the  encycl 
psedic  system,  the  concentration  of  the  intellect  acts  with  su 
force,  that  nothing  but  the  watchfulness  of  the  High-Prie 
aided  by  public  opinion,  can  prevent  or  remedy  its  dangero 
influence  on  the  heart  and  on  the  intellect. 

For  the  right  institution  of  the  scientific  noviciate,  it  mu 
be  always  represented  as  having  a  moral,  rather  than  an  inte 
lectual  aim.     Through  it  faith  ought  to  perfect  love,  in  ordi 
to    regulate  activity,   the   means   being,  the  study  from  tl 
relative  point  of  view  of  the  universal  order.     In  the  priva 
education,  the  growth  of  aflFection  and  the  culture  of  the  imag 
nation  have  given,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  sense  of  moi 
laws,  and  even  of  the  value  of  voluntary  submission,  more  pe 
ticularly  through  the  instrumentality  of  personal  worship.    B 
this  spontaneous  result  remains  insufficient  and  precarious  so  lo 
as  the  order  within  us  is  disconnected  from  the  order  without 
to  which  it  is  subject.     It  is  not  possible  to  consolidate  the  & 
but  by  linking  it  to  its  environment  by  the  intermedium  of 
body.     Hence  arises  the  necessity  for  a  course  of  abstract] 
the  object  being  the  formation  of  general  conceptions  as 
indispensable  condition  of  fixed  convictions  shared  by  all.    ' 
course  must  begin,  then,  with  the  simplest  phenomena,  wl 
imderlie  all  the  others,  and  must  proceed  by  gradations  to 
phenomena   of  moral   science,  where  abstraction   ceases, 
where,  consequently,  the  episode  of  analysis  ends  in  the 
tematisation  of  the   state  of  synthesis,  in  its  origin   pu 
spontaneous. 

The  Positive  religion  triumphs  over  the  tendencies  to  c 
cism  encouraged  by  its  scientific  introduction  and  certaii 
recur  during  the  abstract  education  imless  there  be  a  cons 
surveillance.  In  cultivating  demonstration  it  aims  at 
ducing,  not  barren  or  divergent  discussion,  but  active  and  vo 
tary  submission,  which  is  to  ennoble  even  the  most  phyf 
necessities,  by  connecting  them  with  moral  advance.  It  is 
a  demonstrated  faith,  but  a  faith  which  at  all  times  is  dcE 
strable,  that  suits  the  maturity  of  human  reason,  when  it 
be  the  object  to  trace  consequences,  not  to  discuss  principle 
At  the  close  of  his  encyclopaedic  noviciate,  the  Posit 
will  feel,  more  strongly  than  before,  the  need  of  subordina 
the  individual  intellect  to  the  intelligence  of  the  race,  an 
keeping  speculative  powers  for  the  incidental  demands  of  a< 
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life  in  its  natural  course.    Those  whom  their  vocation  singles  botubord 
oat  as  destined  for  the  priesthood  will  share  more  profoundly  couectire 
iD  these  two  convictions,  otherwise  they  could  never  become 
the  interpreters  of  the   Great  Being  and  the  discipliners  of 
homan  life. 

Such  is  the  general  spirit  which  must  always  preside  over  The  oonn 
our  intellectual    education  as  a  safeguard  against  tendencies  tion. 
&tal  to  the  religious  aim  of  that  education.    Its  necessity  will  J^^Stt 
be  deeply  impresssed  by  the  synthetical  preamble  to  the  ency-  p^jj^ 
clopedic  noviciate,  the  first  three  weeks  of  which  will  be  devoted 
to  the  eighteen  lectures  on  the  First  Philosophy,  explained  in 
the  preceding  chapter.     The  object  we  have  in  view  in  this 
extraordinary  concentration  of  lectures  will  be  the  better  at- 
tained, by  addressing  them  to  both  sexes  at  once,  met  for  the 
occasion  in  the  temple,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  presbytery, 
with  the  chief  magistrates  and  the  families  of  the  catechumens 
^  assessors.     An  appropriate  introductory  discourse  having 
»^n  given  by  the  senior  priest,  one  lecture  will  give  the  theory 
^  abstraction,  the  fifteen  following  will  be  devoted  to  the 
fifteen  universal  laws,  the  two  last  to  the  construction  of  the 
^cyclopaedic  hierarchy.     The  eflfect  of  these  nineteen  introduc- 
^  lectures  on  the  pupils,  the  teachers,  and  the  public  should  be 
***^ting  impression,  calculated  to  ensure  a  tendency  to  prefer 
•^thesis  whilst  engaged  in  analytical  studies. 

^ith  this  introduction,  the  Second  Philosophy  will  syste-  The  seven 
/^tiJcally  develope  the  Positive  doctrine  during  seven  years,  to^e*»b^ 
^y  lectures  on  one  of  the  seven  sciences  being  given  each  aJenoes. 
^^^  to  either  sex.     But  Mathematics  require  a  larger  number, 
^^ee  times  as  many  in  fact,  sixteen  being  given  to  each  of  the 
^^e  first  chapters  of  the  work  I  have  described,  and  twenty  to 
^^h  of  the  two  last.     To  suit  this  distribution,  the  ordinary 
dumber  of  lectures  must  be  doubled  during  each  of  the  two 
first  years,  an  exception  limited  to  the  boys ;  the  girls'  teaching, 
though  more  condensed,  must  not  be  curtailed  in  substance. 

Bemembering  the  explanations  of  the  last  chapter  in  com-  Thetheo. 
pletion  of  the  indications  of  the  first  volume,  there  is  no  need  date  and 
for  further  details  on  the  scientific  noviciate.     It  coincides  in  apt^ntioc 

filliD  clOflB 

time  with  the  industrial  apprenticeship,  the  influence  of  which  together. 
is  calculated  to  reinforce  its  synthetical  character  and  its  pur- 
pose.    This  cooperation  is  furthered  by  devoting  the  three  last 
years   to  travel,  according  to  the  judicious  practice  of  the 
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Still  Id  spite  of  all  the  safi^piards  inherent  in  the  encydo- 
psadic  system,  the  concentration  of  the  intellect  acts  with  such 
force,  that  nothing  but  the  watchfulness  of  the  High-Priest, 
aided  by  public  opinion,  can  prevent  or  remedy  its  dangerous 
influence  on  the  heart  and  on  the  intellect. 

For  the  right  institution  of  the  scientific  noviciate,  it  must 
be  always  represented  as  having  a  moral,  rather  than  an  intel- 
lectual aim.  Through  it  &ith  ought  to  perfect  love,  in  order 
to  regulate  activity,  the  means  being,  the  study  from  the 
relative  point  of  view  of  the  universal  order.  In  the  private 
education,  the  growth  of  affection  and  the  culture  of  the  imagi- 
nation have  given,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  sense  oi  moral 
laws,  and  even  of  the  value  of  voluntary  submission,  more  par- 
ticularly through  the  instrumentality  of  perscmal  worship.  But 
this  spontaneous  result  remains  insufficient  and  precarious  so  long 
as  the  order  within  us  is  disconnected  from  the  order  without  us, 
to  which  it  is  subject.  It  is  not  possible  to  consolidate  the  soul 
but  by  linking  it  to  its  environment  by  the  intermedium  of  the 
body.  Hence  arises  the  necessity  for  a  course  of  abstractioD, 
the  object  being  the  formation  of  general  conoepticms  as  the 
indispensable  condition  of  fixed  convictions  shared  by  alL  The 
course  must  begin,  then,  with  the  simplest  phenomena,  which 
imderlie  all  the  others,  and  must  proceed  by  gradations  to  the 
phenomena  of  moral  science,  where  abstraction  ceases,  and 
where,  consequently,  the  episode  of  analysis  ends  in  the  8y»- 
tematisation  of  the  state  of  synthesis,  in  its  origin  purely 
spontaneous. 

The  Positive  religion  triumphs  over  the  tendencies  to  criti* 
cism  encouraged  by  its  scientific  introduction  and  certain  to 
recur  during  the  abstract  education  unless  there  be  a  constant 
surveillance.  In  cultivating  demonstration  it  aims  at  pro- 
ducing, not  barren  or  divergent  discussion,  but  active  and  volun- 
tary submission,  which  is  to  ennoble  even  the  most  {Aysical 
necessities,  by  connecting  them  with  moral  advance.  It  is  not 
a  demonstrated  faith,  but  a  £Etith  which  at  all  times  is  demon- 
strable, that  suitfi  the  maturity  of  hiunan  reason,  whooi  it  will 
be  the  object  to  trace  consequences,  not  to  discuss  principles. 

At  the  close  of  his  encyclopaedic  noviciate,  the  PositiviBt 
will  feel,  more  strongly  than  before,  the  need  of  subordinating 
the  individual  intellect  to  the  intelligence  of  the  race,  and  of 
keeping  speculative  powers  for  the  incidental  demands  of  active 
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destraction  of  the  accumulations  which  now  compress  or  mis- 
diiect  thought. 

To  end  our  examination  of  the  universal  education,  we  must  Hamonj 
direct  our  attention  to  the  harmonious  relation  of  its  two  periods,  great^cUTi 
pablic  and  private,  the  agreement  of  which  is  hidden  and  even  rSSel^d ' 
impaired  by  their  being  consecutive  and  not  simultaneous.  In  the  ^^ 
normal  state  the  one  prepares,  the  other  completes  the  definitive 
oomiecration  of  each  child  of  the  Great  Being  to  the  continuous 
service  of  Humanity,  by  fashioning  him,  at  first  unconsciously, 
then  consciously,  to  a  true  unity.  The  first  leads  us  to  £Buth  by 
love,  the. second  strengthens  love  by  faith.  The  first  developes 
voluntary  submission,  the  second  continues  the  work  by  making 
us  acquiesce  in  the  involuntary,  the  two  together  resulting  in 
a  discipline  as  noble  as  it  is  stable,  where  veneration  and  necessity 
assist  one  another.  The  first  phase  has  for  its  basis  the  sense  of 
moral  laws,  the  second  the  knowledge  of  physical  laws,  the  two 
are  in  concert  in  reference  to  the  laws  of  the  intellect,  which 
we  equally  connected  with  the  two  orders.  The  one  em- 
ploys analysis  in  the  spirit  of  synthesis,  the  other  consolidates 
synthesiB  by  analysis.  But  their  difference  in  natiure  and  in 
^ir  processes  is  manifested  in  their  results,  always  certain  in 
tile  private  period,  as  in  conformity  with  the  normal  state ;  fre- 
<I^tly  missed  in  the  public  phase,  which  merits  not  the  name 
of  education  when  not  completed. 

The  encyclopaedic  noviciate,  then,  must  be  held  to  consist  Henoethe 
^Qiphatically  in  its  last  year,  the  others  being  but  steps  in  its  of  the  uwt 
Pi^eparation.  The  scientific  education  which  stops  short  of  its 
^^^nnination  in  Morals  will  be  an  object  of  contempt,  as  it  would 
^d  to  encourage  discussion  to  the  exclusion  of  systematic  sub- 
niission ;  it  would  be,  that  is,  a  perversion  of  analysis  from  its 
^eaim,  synthesis.  It  is,  then,  on  the  last  year  that  the  sacra- 
ment of  Admission  must  directly  depend,  the  sacrament  which 
Mows  and  condenses  our  public  education.  Still  so  necessary 
^  the  preliminary  notions,  that  none  may  be  admitted  to  study 
•Uoials,  who  are  found,  in  the  annual  examinations,  too  unversed 
m  profane  science.  Even  in  these  exclusions,  however,  the 
pnesthood  must  show  its  liberality ;  they  are  to  depend  on 
defective  appreciation  of  method  rather  than  on  want  of  know- 
ledge; and  in  no  case  must  depend  on  the  question,  where  the 
c^didate  got  his  knowledge ;  it  is  quite  open  to  him  to  have 
acquired  it  by  his  own  unaided  efforts. 
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Western  proletariate,  a  practice  ividch  might  be  inefkd  to  alL  By 
long  residence  in  one  place  their  travels  may  be  combiiied  with 
continuous  scientific  study,  considering  the  homcgeneoos  cha- 
racter of  the  sacerdotal  teaching  and  its  complete  regularity^  as 
the  same  lecture  will  at  one  and  the  same  time  be  in  course  of 
deliTcry  in  all  schools  of  the  globe.  Yet  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  the  real  preparation  for  active  life  shoold  fcdlov, 
not  coincide  with,  that  of  the  inteUigence.  But  it  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  free  trials  which  come  afto*  the  scientific  course 
during  the  seven  years  between  the  sacrament  of  Admission 
and  that  of  Destination.  For  this  period,  which  alone  is,  in  the 
full  sense,  practical,  the  preceding  is  but  the  aimide  introduc- 
tion, and  however  necessary  it  may  be,  it  bears  rather  on  the 
intellectual  and  moral  than  on  active  life. 

On  this  plan,  the  public  education  wiU  perfect  love  by  fiuth,  so 
to  systematise  action,  the  paramount  influence  of  which  latt^*  wiU 
be  found  the  best  security  for  Positive  unity,  as  preservii^ 
affection  and  thought  equally  from  the  peculiar  aberrations  of 
either.  It  is  not  a  foolish  pride,  but  rather  profound  humility, 
that  should  be  encouraged  by  our  encyclopaedic  initiation,  such 
is  the  per^-ading  contrast  between  the  difficulty  of  the  teal  pro- 
blems and  the  weakness  of  man^s  power  to  solve  them,  if  we  put 
aside  idle  questions  which  cloke  our  incapacity.  Limiting  the 
process  of  analysis  to  preparing  the  synthetic  oonstruction,  our 
initiation  subordinates  speculation  to  action  with  a  view  to  affec- 
tion, whose  empire  it  consolidates  by  its  systematic  recognition 
of  submission,  enforced  submission  in  the  first  place,  then 
voluntary. 

The  regime  described,  so  fiir  from  encouraging  the  habit  of 
reading,  makes  all  feel  to  what  an  extent  it  hampers  medita- 
tion, the  only  real  aid  to  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  inexhaus- 
tible study  of  the  master-works  of  poetry,  invariably  in  relatimi 
with  the  problem  of  man's  existence. 

Guided  by  the  hints  I  have  givoi,  the  true  Positivist  may, 
even  if  a  priest,  reduce  his  library  to  a  hundred  volmnes. 
Philosophy  is  condensed  into  ten,  poetry  into  twenty  more; 
another  twenty  will  suffice  for  the  whole  of  our  concrete  con- 
ceptions, the  data  required  for  industrial  purposes,  natural 
history,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  past.  The  second  half 
of  the  collection  will  be  devoted  to  the  monumental  works 
which  deserve  from  their  original  merit  to  survive  t^  systematic 
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which  reason  confirms  feeling,  at  the  age  at  which  we  are  most  The  dispod- 
ready  to  treat  egoism  as  the  great  defect  of  our  nature.     Far  by  the  Pod. 
from  encouraging  discussion,  Positive  instruction  systematises  tion ;  sab- 
sobmission,  as  the  permanent  basis  for  action,  which  is  the  real  retention  of 
end  of  our  being,  in  order  to  better  our  condition  and  more  notofth^ 
than  all  our  nature.   At  the  close  of  the  encyclopaedic  noviciate,  ttona. 
le  feel  that  what  we  want  is  simply  to  retain  the  principles  it 
has  given  us,  whilst  forgetting  their  scientific  proofs,  the  more 
perfectly  to  devote  our  intelligence  to  the  practical  applications 
of  those  principles. 

This  general  result  is  characteristic  of  the  system  of  Posi-  ooncinaion 
tive  education  in  and  by  itself,  even  supposing  it  not  derived  ^of 
from  the  clergy,  though  the  clergy  alone  can  secure  its  universal  proper, 
reception.    Thus  we  attain  the  adoption  by  all  of  the  disposi- 
tions which  make  it  possible  for  the  priesthood  of  Humanity  to 
systematise  the  action  of  man  with  a  view  to  its  consecration  to 
t^  service   of  the   Great  Being,  such  systematisation  being 
^ected  by  the  developement  of  the  xmity,  the  groundwork  of 
which  was  laid  by  the  preparatory  period.     It  is  this  systema- 
^tion  which  I  have  now  to  consider  in  its  nature  and  course, 
^  ^elation,  first,  to  the  individual,  then  to  the  Family,  lastly 
^  the  State. 

Our  progress  will  be  the  sounder,  if  I  first  explain  a  reli-  syfttemati. 
P^Us  institution,  the  special  object  of  which  is  to  condense  our  Stiyeufa. 
^*^ole  advance  towards  perfection,  physical,  intellectual,  and  obeeinri?*^ 
^^x^  by  concentrating  it  on  one  capital  step.     This  is,  the  institution 
systematisation  of  human  reproduction,  by  making  it  depend  utopS^    " 
^Wy  on  the  woman.    But  before  I  examine  an  Utopia,  pointed 
^  in  the  previous  chapters,  I  must  set  forth  clearly  its  aim,  an 
^iin  traceable  to  the  need  of  a  condensation  inherent  in  every 
^thesis,  even  when  partial,  much  more  when  general. 

Such  a  condensation  is  the  natural  consequence  and  the  a  oondenn 
fiecessary  complement  of  the  separation  of  the  two  powers ;  this  sa^ry  to  a  ' 
separation  alone  makes  it  possible  by  calling  for  systematisa-  '^^ 
tion,  and  exacts  it  when  it  divides  theory  from  practice.      At 
this  point  it  is  hopeless  to  avoid  or  remedy  the  divergence  of 
feelings  and  thoughts  save   by  resuming   the  synthesis  in  a 
special  institution,  as  a  focus  for  our  highest  emotions  and  con- 
oeptions.     There  are  however  two  distinct  ways  of  satisfying 
the  want  here  indicated,  mysteries  if  the  religion  be  theological, 
Utopias  if  it  be  Positive. 
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^noedentin         The  sole  decisivo  example  of  such  a  complement  to  syi^- 
TiBt.  thesis  naturally,  then,  emanated  from  Catholicism,  instituting, 

as  it  did,  at  its  origin,  the  incomparable  sacrament  of  the  Eucha«^ 
rist,  to  condense  at  once  its  worship,  its  doctrine,  and  even  ite 
regime.     So  completely  characteristic  of  the  Western  Mono- 
theism  was  this  admirable  condensation  that  the  system  lost 
all  coherence  as  soon  as  it  was  changed.     Although,  however,  as 
the  first  type  of  the  concentration  of  a  synthesis,  the  Catholic 
sacrament  deserves  eternal  reverence,  in  the  Positive  religion 
we  must  satisfy  the  same  want  in  another  way.     As  a  &ct,  the 
Catholic  systematisation  was,  strictly  speaking,  limited  to  the 
emotions ;  it  was  not  able  satisfactorily  to  include  intellect  or 
activity,  though  it  managed  to  evade  their  demands  so  long  as 
the  afifective  transition  lasted.     On  the  contrary,  the  compre- 
hensiveness inseparable  from  the   Positive  synthesis  compels 
the  institution,  which  is  to  serve  as  its  condensation,  to  be  a 
presentment  at  once  of  the  three  constituents  of  human  nature, 
in  their  true  order  of  dependence.     In  a  word,  the  synthetical 
conclusion  of  Positivism  must  harmonise  order  and  progress,  by 
the  institution  of  a  progress  which  is  the  developement  of  order 
in  the  full  signification  of  the  term.     Now,  this  is  what  lightly 
constructed  Utopias  can  effect,  and  in  the  increasing  produc- 
tion of  such  Utopias  we  have  the  indication,  though  not  the 
satisfaction,  of  the   craving  for  imity  arising  from  modem 
anarchy. 
^>riner  There  is  a  necessary  correlation  between  these  synthetical 

JtopUs.  constructions  and  the  progress  of  Positivity;  hence,  as  yet, 
they  have  been  confined  to  the  external  order,  especially  the 
inorganic  order,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  vitaL  The 
Tie  trans-  best  workcd  out  and  the  most  effective  took  its  rise  in  the 
ISSlff*  **'  Middle  Ages,  with  Chemistry.  During  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Western  revolution,  the  transmutation  of  metals  offered  an 
admirable  rallying-point  for  all  the  efforts,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  directed  to  the  improvement  of  man's  environment. 
Its  sway  lasted  till  the  approach  of  the  final  crisis,  when  the 
spirit  of  Utopian  speculation  was  ennobled  by  having  a  social 
aim  given  it,  as  had  been  foreshadowed,  for  three  centuries,  by 
abortive  attempts.  But  the  social  or  ultimate  domain  of  Posi- 
tivity, whether  imaginative  or  dealing  with  reality,  required 
a  doctrine  of  universal  application,  in  default  of  which  an 
Utopia,  which  ought  to  be  a  condensation,  remains  simply  an 
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aperftif  an  element  of  disturbance  rather  than  a  source  of  pro- 
gress. Now  this  great  primary  condition  is  adequately  met  by 
the  definitive  advent  of  Sociology,  with  its  consequence,  the 
irreaistible  convergence  of  the  revolutionary  movement  towards 
the  installation  of  the  Positive  religion.  This  religion,  as  the 
legitimate  issue  of  previous  advance,  comes  forward  at  once  to 
eliminate  subversive  Utopias,  and  to  substitute  a  synthetic  con- 
ception which  shall  rally  all  high  aspirations  around  one  im- 
portant progress,  representative  of  the  universal  supremacy  of 
Morals. 

As  early  as  1838,  in  the  third  volume  of  my  *  Philosophy '  Bioiogtaii 

there  was  the  implicit  annoimcement  of  a  movement  in  this  "pmijpoh.' 

direction,  in  the  proposal  to  introduce,  deliberately,  in  Biology  iS;ei 

imaginary  organisms,  in  order  to  perfect  the  science  as  a  whole. 

But  as,  in  this  its  earliest  form,  the  suggestion  had  only  an 

intellectual  bearing,  it  could  not  be  taken  as  a  type  of  Positive 

Utopias,  which  must  be  practical  quite  as  much  as  theoretical. 

Yet,  compared  with  the  transmutation  of  metals,  it  was  an 

advance  in  the  institution  of  Utopias,  for  it  enlarged  their  sphere 

by  adding  to  the  inorganic  the  vital  order.    A  better  instance  of 

progress  in  the  same  province,  was  the  suggestion  made  at  the 

beginning  of  the  present  work,  as  to  the  transformation  of 

herbivorous  into  carnivorous  animals,  viewed  as  the  limit  of  the 

improvement  of  animals.  Whilst  it  opens  a  wide  field  for  science, 

this  Utopia  equally  interests  art,  not  as  regards  the  animals 

which  elaborate  our  food,  for  in  them  an  excess  of  animalisation 

would  be  an  evil,  but  as  regards  the  companions  of  our  labour, 

which  are  thereby  rendered  more  active  and  more  intelligent. 

5^18  advance,  however,  is  still  inadequate,  confined  as  it  is  to 

tbe  domain  of  profane  science  and  not  carrying  Positive  ideali- 

^on  into  the  world  of  man,  which  is  its  true  sphere,  as  being 

*^  once  more   important   and   more   modifiable.      To   direct 

^ght,  then,  the  growth  of  Utopias,  which  are  to  be  the  con- 

^JensatioDs  of  the  final  synthesis,  we  must  carry  them  into  the 

domain  of  sacred  science,  as  the  only  one  in  which  we  can 

condense  progress  on  the  basis  of  order,  by  a  combination  of  the 

three  modes  or  degrees  of  amelioration,  physical,  intellectual, 

And  moraL 

Such  is  the  theory,  from  the  historical  as  well  as  the  dog-  The  theory 
matical  point  of  view,  of  Utopias  in  the  Positive  sense,  in  which  oompiemen- 
poetry  and  philosophy  should  be  in  more  perfect  concert  than  ofreiigioi!! 
VOL.  rv,  B 
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Preopdent  In 

theBadub- 

ztoi. 


Ponnw 
UtopUi. 


The  trans- 
maUtiaii  of 
metals. 


The  sole  decisive  example  of  sach  a  complement  to  syn- 
thesis naturally,  then,  emanated  from  Catholicism,  instituting 
as  it  did,  at  its  origin,  the  incomparable  sacrament  of  the  Eucha- 
rist, to  condense  at  once  its  worship,  its  doctrine,  and  even  its 
r^me.  So  completely  characteristic  of  the  Western  Mono- 
theism was  this  admirable  condensation  that  the  system  lost 
all  coherence  as  soon  as  it  was  changed*  Although,  however,  as 
the  first  type  of  the  concentration  of  a  synthesis,  the  Catholic 
sacrament  deserves  eternal  reverence,  in  the  Positive  religion 
we  must  satisfy  the  same  want  in  another  way.  As  a  fieu^t,  the 
Catholic  systematisation  was,  strictly  speaking,  limited  to  the 
emotions ;  it  was  not  able  satisfactorily  to  include  intellect  or 
activity,  though  it  managed  to  evade  their  demands  so  long  as 
the  affective  transition  lasted.  On  the  contrary,  the  compre- 
hensiveness inseparable  from  the  Positive  synthesis  compeb 
the  institution,  which  is  to  serve  as  its  condensation,  to  be  a 
presentment  at  once  of  the  three  constituents  of  human  nature, 
in  their  true  order  of  dependence.  In  a  word,  the  synthetical 
conclusion  of  Positivism  must  harmonise  order  and  progress,  by 
the  institution  of  a  progress  which  is  the  developement  of  order 
in  the  full  signification  of  the  term.  Now,  this  is  what  rightly 
constructed  Utopias  can  effect,  and  in  the  increasing  produc- 
tion of  such  Utopias  we  have  the  indication,  though  not  the 
satisfaction,  of  the  craving  for  unity  arising  firom  modem 
anarchy. 

There  is  a  necessary  correlation  between  these  synthetical 
coDstructions  and  the  progress  of  Positivity;  hence,  as  yet, 
they  have  been  confined  to  the  external  order,  especially  the 
inorganic  order,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  vitaL  The 
best  worked  out  and  the  most  effective  took  its  rise  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  Chemistry.  During  the  greater  portion  of 
the  Western  revolution,  the  transmutation  of  metals  offered  an 
admirable  rallying-point  for  all  the  efforts,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  directed  to  the  improvement  of  man's  environment. 
Its  sway  lasted  till  the  approach  of  the  final  crisis,  when  the 
spirit  of  Utopian  speculation  was  ennobled  by  having  a  social 
aim  given  it,  as  had  been  foreshadowed,  for  three  centuries,  by 
abortive  attempts.  But  the  social  or  ultimate  domain  of  Posi- 
tivity, whether  imaginative  or  dealing  with  reality,  required 
a  doctrine  of  imiversal  application,  in  defiEiult  of  which  an 
Utopia,  which  ought  to  be  a  condensation,  remains  simply  an 
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aperftiy  an  element  of  disturbance  rather  than  a  source  of  pro- 
gress. Now  this  great  primary  condition  is  adequately  met  by 
the  definitive  advent  of  Sociology,  with  its  consequence,  the 
irresistible  convergence  of  the  revolutionary  movement  towards 
the  installation  of  the  Positive  religion.  This  religion,  as  the 
legitimate  issue  of  previous  advance,  comes  forward  at  once  to 
eliminate  subversive  Utopias,  and  to  substitute  a  synthetic  con- 
ception which  shall  rally  all  high  aspirations  around  one  im- 
portant progress,  representative  of  the  imiversal  supremacy  of 
Morals. 

As  early  as  1838,  in  the  third  volume  of  my  *  Philosophy '  Bioio^ricai 
there  was  the  implicit  annoimcement  of  a  movement  in  this  °PhiLP«i.* 
direction,  in  the  proposal  to  introduce,  deliberately,  in  Biology  uted. 
imaginary  organisms,  in  order  to  perfect  the  science  as  a  whole. 
But  as,  in  this  its  earliest  form,  the  suggestion  had  only  an 
intellectual  bearing,  it  could  not  be  taken  as  a  type  of  Positive 
Utopias,  which  must  be  practical  quite  as  much  as  theoretical. 
Yet,  compared  with  the  transmutation  of  metals,  it  was  an 
advance  in  the  institution  of  Utopias,  for  it  enlarged  their  sphere 
by  adding  to  the  inorganic  the  vital  order.   A  better  instance  of 
progress  in  the  same  province,  was  the  suggestion  made  at  the 
banning  of  the  present  work,  as  to  the  transformation  of 
herbivorous  into  carnivorous  animals,  viewed  as  the  limit  of  the 
improvement  of  animals.  Whilst  it  opens  a  wide  field  for  science, 
this  Utopia  equally  interests  art,  not  as  regards  the  animals 
which  elaborate  our  food,  for  in  them  an  excess  of  animalisation 
would  be  an  evil,  but  as  regards  the  companions  of  our  labour, 
which  are  thereby  rendered  more  active  and  more  intelligent. 
This  advance,  however,  is  still  inadequate,  confined  as  it  is  to 
the  domain  of  profane  science  and  not  carrying  Positive  ideali- 
sation into  the  world  of  man,  which  is  its  true  sphere,  as  being 
at  once  more   important   and   more  modifiable.      To   direct 
bright,  then,  the  growth  of  Utopias,  which  are  to  be  the  con- 
densations of  the  final  synthesis,  we  must  carry  them  into  the 
domain  of  sacred  science,  as  the  only  one  in  which  we  can 
condense  progress  on  the  basis  of  order,  by  a  combination  of  the 
three  modes  or  degrees  of  amelioration,  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral. 

Such  is  the  theory,  from  the  historical  as  well  as  the  dog-  The  theory 
matical  point  of  view,  of  Utopias  in  the  Positive  sense,  in  which  oompiemen- 
poetry  and  philosophy  should  be  in  more  perfect  concert  than  ofreiigioi.? 
VOL.  rv,  B 
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they  were  in  the  Utopias  of  Theology  or  Metaphysics,  since  ic 
the  Positive  the  relative  takes  the  place  of  the  absolute.    Tlie 
theory,  as  here  stated,  becomes  the  complement  of  the  theoir  o/ 
religion,  by  condensing  the  real  unity  in  an  ideal  limit,  the 
point  of  convergence  for  all  the  distinct  aspirations,  plans,  aad 
attempts  bearing  on  the  continuous  advance  towards  perfection 
of  our  threefold  nature.     The  better  to  secure  this  convergence, 
it  is  necessary  to  assign  it  one  single  object;  we  may  substitute 
others  when  it  has  been  attained ;   a  course  always  open,  so 
boundless  is  the  domain  of  human  Providence,  though  as  ye* 
scarcely  existing  in  rudiment,  even  as  regards  our  environmeut^ 
Utoriaof  In  this  way  I  am  led  to  present  the  utopia  of  the  Virgiix- 

Mother.  '  Mother  as  the  synthetical  condensation  of  the  Positive  religiorm? 
all  the  various  aspects  of  which  find  their  place  in  it  I't^ 
examination  in  detail  belongs  to  the  work  promised  for  1859o«^ 
the  theory  and  practice  of  Morals.  All  that  I  can  do  here,  is  tA> 
coordinate,  in  regard  to  it,  the  main  points. 


indnotive  Sisiug  superior  to  scientific  prejudices,  we  must  first 

tiont.  knowledge  that  there  is  no  flaw  in  the  agreement  of  the  instit*** 

tion  with  the  whole  system  of  natural  laws.     Restricted  to  tl*^ 
most  modifiable  species,  and  in  that  species  peculiar  to  the  s^^ 
which  is  most  perfectible,  in  that  sex  it  concerns  the  noble^^ 
function  of  organic  life,  the  one  in  which  the  brain  can  mo^ 
influence  the  body.     The  reasonableness  of  the  problem  has  its 
ground  in  our  determination  of  the  real  office  of  the  mB.1^ 
generative  system,  which  has  as  its  chief  purpose  the  supply  t^ 
the  blood  of  a  stimulating  fluid,  capable  of  invigorating  tb^ 
action  of  all  the  organs,  the  organs  of  animal  as  well  as  thos^ 
of  vegetal  life.     When  compared  with  this  general  functi<^*« 
fecundation  becomes  but  a  particular  case,  one  more  and  ni<^^ 
secondary  as  the  organism  is  higher.     It  is  conceivable,  then^ 
that  in  the  noblest  species,  the  liquid  may  cease  to  be  indi^' 
pensable  to  the  fertilisation  of  the  germ,  and  that  this  result 
might  be  attained  by  many  other  means,  even  material  mes0^ 
but  especially  by  a  better  action  of  the  nervous  on  the  vascuta' 
system.     The  advance  is  foreshadowed  in  the  constant  gtofftb 
of  chastity,  an  idea  peculiar  to  the  himian  species,  at  least  io 
the  male,  and  which  shows  the  value  for  that  race  of  a  rigb^ 
use  of  the  vivifying  fluid — its  value  physically,  intellectually^^ 
and  morally.      Still  more   applicable  is  the  observation  \0 
women,  if  we  take  account  of  the  un&iling  combination  o( 
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three  special  symptoms  :  the  very  slight  share  of  the  liquid  in 
fecundation ;  menstruation ;  and  the  influence  of  the  mother 
on  the  foetus. 

In  support  of  this  objective  induction,  we  may  adduce  the  S^nidSlf 
subjective  consideration  of  the  general  course  opinion  has  *^°*"- 
followed  in  reference  to  himian  reproduction.  In  point  of  fact, 
as  shown  in  the  comparison  pointed  to  in  the  first  chapter  of 
this  volume,  the  current  of  opinion  is  more  and  more  in  favour 
of  the  greater  participation  of  the  woman.  Now,  an  advance 
of  this  kind  does  not  merely  tend  to  smoothe  the  way  for,  and 
bear  witness  to,  the  advent  of  the  utopia  in  which  it  finds  its 
completion.  All  who  estimate  at  its  due  value  the  general 
uDison  between  the  objective  and  the  subjective,  will  allow  that 
this  course  of  our  conceptions  may  represent  the  course  of  phe- 
nomena, in  an  order  which  is  very  modifiable,  the  earlier  steps 
of  which  are  unknown  to  us,  from  the  want  of  a  theory  of  here- 
ditary transmission.  If  so,  it  is  conceivable  that  civilisation  not 
only  predisposes  men  to  a  better  appreciation  of  woman,  but 
also  increases  the  share  of  the  latter  in  reproduction,  and  that 
in  the  limit,  reproduction  should  be  the  exclusive  appanage  of 
the  sex. 

Adopting  this  conclusion,  the   higher  minds  can  feel   no  Beacttonoc 
repugnance  to  examine,  in  the  general,  the  legitimate  conse-  aion  on  our 
quences  of  an  improvement,  unattainable  unless  as  a  result  of  audirec- 
the  aggregate  advance  of  man,  his  physical  and  moral  amelio- 
ration,  fixed   in  the   race   by  hereditary  transmission.     The 
sjmthetical  aim  of  the  institution  makes  it  incumbent  upon  me, 
in  the  present  place,  to  indicate  sumnuirily  its  several  reactions 
on  the  individual,  the  Family,  the  State :   with  the  further 
advantage  of  enunciating  its  chief  conditions* 

As  regards  personal  morality,  the  modification  is  calctilated  (0  FenonaL 
to  improve  the  constitution,  of  brain  and  body  alike,  of  both 
sexes,  by  encouraging  the  habit  of  chastity,,  the  importance  of 
which  was  more  and  more  felt  by  the  general  instinct,  even  under 
the  rule  of  license.  In  the  woman,  this  result  will  be  ensured 
by  the  weakness  of  sexual  desire,  any  activity  of  which,  in  her 
case,  usually  depends  on  the.wish  to  become  a  mother.  In  the 
man  the  reverse  is  true  ;  bfli  when  the  pretext  for  sexual  indul- 
gence is  gone,  education  aM  opinion  will  not  find  it  difficult  to 
make  it  yield  to  the  need  of  preserving  the  vivifying  fluid  for 
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its  proper  function,  the  scope  of  which  will  be  enlarged,  the 
value  more  duly  estimated.  . 

(U)  Domes-  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Family,  the  change  would 

bring  its  constitution  more  into  conformity  with  the  general 
spirit  of  the  Sociocracy,  as  it  would  complete  the  just  eman- 
cipation of  woman,  thus  rendered  independent  of  man,  even 
physically.     It  would  be  no  longer  possible  to  contest  the  fall 
ascendancy  of  the  affective  sex  over  children  which  were  its 
offspring  exclusively.      But  the  most  important  consequence 
would  be  the  perfecting  the  fundamental  institution  of  mar- 
riage, its  Positive   theory   becoming,  in  the   case  supposed, 
irrefragable.     So  purified,  the  conjugal  imion  would  experience 
as  marked  an  improvement  as  when  monogamy  took  the  plac^ 
of  polygamy ;  for  it  would  be  the  realisation  of  the  mediaev^^ 
Utopia    of  maternity  compatible   with    virginity.     The  fijl^ 
devel(^ment  thus  allowed  for  woman's  most  eminent  quaht>5 
would  not,  it  must  be  remembered,  exclude  the  sympathetic 
influence  of  the  sexual  instinct,  the  more  certain  the  moi^ 
limited  its  satisfaction,  without  absolutely  forbidding  a  ple^-' 
sure  which  loses  its  dignity  after  the  primary  concession. 

(Ui)  ciuc  Judged  in  reference  to  the   State,  this  institution  alo«^^ 

allows  us  to  regulate  the  most  important  kind  of  productio^^ 
any  satisfactory  regulation  of  which  is  impossible  while  accoci^* 
plished  under  the  delirium  of  passion,  and  with  no  sense   ^^* 
responsibility.     If  restricted  to  its  best  organs,  the  function  ^* 
reproduction  would  improve  the  human  race,  by  introduds^S 
greater  certainty  into  the  hereditary  transmission  of  such  ber*^* 
ficial  changes  as  have  been  effected  by  the  sum  of  the  continuo*^ 
influences,  social  or  individual,  to  which  the  race  has  been  suy^'^'^ 
jected.   The  main  laws  of  this  great  phenomenon  of  transmissi^^** 
will  probably  remain  unknown  till  this  simplification  has 
effected.      But,  as  reproduction  in  its  systematic  form 
ever  remain  more  or  less  the  special  privilege  of  the  higt^^ 
types,  the  comparison  of  the  two  forms  would,  besides  throwi^S 
valuable  light  on  the  subject,  give  rise  to  an  important  insti-'*^*' 
tion,  conferring  on  Sociocracy  the  greatest  advantage  possess^^ 
by  Theocracy.     For  the  extension  of  the  new  method  wo'tiiw 
soon  give  rise  to  a  caste  without  the  jji^reditary  principle,  a  cZ*^ 
better   adapted  than    the   mass  of  J3)e  population  to  supp^ 
spiritual,  nay  even  temporal  chiefs,  with  an  authority  resting/^ 
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this  case  on  a  real  superiority  of  birth,  which  would  not  shrink 
from  investigation. 

Combine  the  above  remarks  and  we  can  see  in  its  true  light  were  tus 
the  Utopia  of  the  Virgin-Mother,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  furnish  ii»ed,  ouien 
Positivism  with  a  synthetical  condensation,  the  equivalent  of  fouow. 
that  given  to  Catholicism  by  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist. 
Supposing  the  problem  never  solved,  its  utility,  morally  and 
intellectually,  will  never  cease  to  be  as  great  as  was  for  material 
progress  that  of  the  dream  of  the  transmutation  of  metals. 
But,  supposing  it  solved,  then,  so  imperfect  is  man's  world, 
another  will  soon  take  its  place,  one  not  less  adapted  to  be  the 
central  focus  of  our  advance.  Though  I  may  not  here  broach 
the  question,  lest  I  distract  attention,  I  recommend  my  succes- 
sors to  connect  the  new  enquiry  with  our  bodily  existence,  the 
material  and  the  moral  progress  between  which  that  existence 
is  the  link  being  already  occupied.  In  any  case  I  have  now 
laid  the  groimdwork  for  the  systematic  employment  of  Utopias, 
in  default  of  which  the  religion  of  Humanity  would  be  incap- 
able of  adequately  presenting  the  totality  of  our  highest  aspirar- 
tions,  poetical,  philosophical,  and  political. 

With   this   preamble   I    have   it  in   my  power   to   enter  The  direct 
properly  on  the  direct  examination  of  the  Positive  regime,  ^'*»sp*»*- 

,  uTe  Berime. 

abstraction  made  however,  in  treating  it,  of  the  ideal  limit  just 
constructed,  except  in  so  far  as  I  may  make  implicit  use  of  it  in 
order  to  bring  out  more  clearly  the  general  tendency  of  human 
progress. 

Though  for  the  regulation  of  our  existence,  the  concert,  the  ^SSg^^Sf*^ 
permanent  concert  of  the  two  powers  in  society,  is  a  necessity,  g[jgj^™^* 
the   function  more  particularly   belongfs    to   the    priesthood,  tionofthe 

V  J  ^  r  two  powers 

Giving  full  effect  in  the  name  of  Humanity  to  the  power,  both 
for  control  and  guidance,  it  derives  from  the  education,  the 
priesthood  disciplines  the  wills  of  men,  whether  as  individuals 
or  as  corporations,  by  appealing  in  succession  to  feeling,  reason, 
and  lastly  to  public  opinion.  The  action  of  the  temporal 
government  bears  only  on  the  outward  act,  it  can  only  there- 
fore complete  the  spiritual  discipline,  by  establishing,  for  the 
ruder  and  more  lurgent  cases,  a  force  for  prevention  or  correc- 
tion. But  this  subsidiary  material  power,  though  never  to 
disappear,  must  be  constantly  on  the  wane,  in  proportion  as 
civilisation  developes  the  moral  power.  Its  sphere  is  the  larger, 
the  more  distant  and  the  vaster  the  relations  with  which  it 
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deals.  I  have  here  only  to  treat  it  accessorily,  in  reference 
to  each  several  portion  of  the  direct  discipline.  The  leading 
function  of  the  temporal  government  is  to  direct  man's  activity, 
and  the  systematic  view  of  human  industry  is  reserved  for  my 
concludiDg  treatise,  promised  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  for 
1861. 
Podtire  Social  under  all  its  aspects.  Positive  morality,  in  distin- 

^w*^^^  guishing  between  the  three  forms,  personal,  domestic,  and  civic, 
^antofon^.  of  human  life,  distinguishes  them  only  as  the  natural  gradations 
of  one  and  the  same  discipline,  in  which  each  is  a  preparation  for 
the  next,  and  is  acted  upon  by  the  next.  Ranked  on  the  principle 
of  increase  in  the  extension,  decrease  in  the  intimacy  of  the  re- 
lations, a  principle  from  which  flows  their  interdependence,  the 
rules  applicable  to  them  are  always  referred  to  the  service  of  the 
Great  Being,  the  sole  source  of  the  true  unity  which  they  con- 
firm and  develope.  It  is  in  the  perfect  homogeneity  thus 
obtained,  that  should  lie  the  superiority,  morally,  of  Positivism 
over  Catholicism,  for  Catholicism,  owing  to  the  egoistic  cha- 
racter inherent  in  the  absolute  Synthesis,  could  directly  regu- 
late only  individual  existence. 

Henceforth  regarded  as  the  basis  of  social  life,  the  import- 
ance of  individual  existence  will  not  be  less,  and  its  dignity  will 
be  increased.  But  this  primary  form,  even  more  than  the  two 
others,  ought  to  be  always  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  indivisibility  of  our  nature ;  we  must  see,  that  is,  in  the 
intellect  and  the  activity  the  indispensable  ministers  of  feeling, 
on  any  true  estimate,  inseparable  from  it.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  our  physical  progress,  and  a  fortiori  our  mental  or  moral 
progress,  will  be  organised  synthetically  under  the  perpetual 
invocation  of  Humanity,  who  alone  can  dispel  uncertainty  of 
convictions,  hesitation  in  conduct.  Besides  the  general  cases 
which  admit  of  formal  rules,  the  discipline  of  Positivism  must 
extend  equally  to  the  minor  events  of  life,  referring  them  to 
the  Great  Being  through  feeling  as  the  source  of  unity.  The 
most  trivial  resolutions  may  thus  be  ennobled  and  become 
consistent  to  a  degree  unknown  to  the  individualistic  system  of 
Metaphysics  or  Theology. 

It  is  especially  in  regard  to  physical  injunctions  that  Posi- 
tivism will  develope  its  competence  to  regulate  aright  our 
personal  existence,  when  medicine  shall  be  more  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  religion  than  it  was  under  the  theocratic 


(1)  Penonal 
Morality. 


Physical 
injunctions. 
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regime.  Health,  as  happiness,  consists  in  unity,  whether  con- 
sidered as  the  unity  of  the  body  or  of  the  brain.  Taking  into 
account  the  close  connection  of  our  physical  and  moral  exist- 
ence, disorders  in  the  one  can  never  be  treated  apart  from  the 
other,  even  in  the  higher  animals,  much  more  in  man.  Civili- 
sation increases  this  consensus,  and  therefore  requires  that  the 
function  of  the  physician  be  more  and  more  absorbed  into  the 
office  of  the  priest,  instead  of  sanctioning  the  ever-widening 
divergence  of  the  two,  which  was  applicable  only  to  the 
Western  transition.  But  it  is  for  Sociocracy  irrevocably  to 
eflfect  the  fusion,  by  virtue  of  the  encyclopaedic  character  of  the 
common  education  ;  everyone  by  it  being  qualified  to  assist  the 
priesthood  in  these  accessory  duties,  always  subordinate  to  its 
principal  function.  Such  aid  is  particularly  to  be  looked  for 
from  women,  who  will  know  how  to  recover  for  the  sanctuary  of 
the  home  most  of  the  functions  which  have  been  one  after  the 
other  usurped  by  Western  physicians,  leaving  the  clergy  only 
the  more  important  consultations.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  facili- 
ties for  concentrating  medicine  in  the  hands  of  the  priests 
given  by  its  systematisation,  we  see  that,  notwithstanding 
their  limited  numbers  and  their  other  avocations,  the  sick  will 
have  the  advice  and  the  care  they  require,  without  any  necessity 
for  a  distinction  which  is  as  indefensible  on  moral  as  on  rational 
grounds. 

Our  object  being  to  regulate  individual  existence,  we  must  Twoospeets 
always  consider  it  under  two  aspects,  distinct  yet  co-existent,  nay,  exteteMeT* 
correlated,  the  one  negative,  the  other  positive.  The  solution  (ii^^SSrl' 
of  the  human  problem,  on  which  we  now  enter  directly,  lies  in 
compressing  egoism,  developing  altruism.  The  fiirst  method 
was  the  one  naturally  preferred  by  Catholicism ;  the  second  is 
essentially  the  more  eflfective,  even  from  the  negative  point  of 
Tiew,  since  the  most  powerful  check  on  any  instinct  is  in  the 
uninterrupted  growth  of  its  antagonists.  Instead  of  sacrificing 
everything  to  purity.  Positivism  sanctions  the  resistance  of 
Chivalry,  and  places  it  below  tenderness  in  women,  below  both 
tenderness  and  energy  in  men.  Still  it  adopts  the  term,  and 
gives  it  a  wider  extension  by  giving  it  a  systematic  definition, 
for  it  condenses  in  purity  the  proper  repression  of  all  the  seven 
personal  instincts,  not  limiting  it  to  the  most  troublesome.  Still, 
the  restraint  of  this  last  will  continue  to  require  in  the  man 
direct  efforts,  as  the  sexual  impulses  are  the  least  amenable  to 
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discipline,  from  relating  to  the  wants  which  offer  the  greatest 
opening  for  sophistry.  But  Positivism  will  triumph  over  them 
more  completely  than  Catholicism  could,  and  transfer  its  prin- 
cipal effort  to  the  noblest  pair  of  egoistic  instincts,  so  to  coia- 
plete  the  process  of  purification  begun  by  Theocracy  when  it 
disciplined  the  instinct  of  nutrition. 
ForregaiA-  The  proccss  has  been  a  gradual  one;  the  better  to  make  it 

the  personal  a  Systematic  one,  we  should  group  the  personal  inclinations  by 
grouped  in  pairs,  in  the  order  given  in  the  synopsis  of  the  brain,  first 
pi«s.  excluding  the  maternal  instinct  as    imperfectly  developed  in 

man,  the  main  subject  of  the  discipline   we  propose.     The 
result  is,  three  couples,  lower,  middle,  and  upper,  so  named 
quite  as  much  in  reference  to  their  dignity  as  to  their  poaitian* 
The  first  couple  determines  the  predominant  impulses,  whilst 
the  two  others  are  destined  above  all  to  satisfy  those  impulse^ 
the  one  acting  upon  things,  the  other  on  persons,  so  to  convert 
the  without  into  the  instrument  of  the  within, 
(i)  Negative         Such  an  unity  of  purpose  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  implj 
^waf*^      the  possibility  of  an  egoistic  synthesis,  putting  altxuism  for  the 
of  an  egoistic  time  out  of  sififht.     In  fact,  on  the  one  hand,  the  destructive  or 

synthesis.  o  ^  ^ 

the  constructive  instinct,  on  the  other,  pride  or  vanity,  are  ready 
to  acquiesce  in  the  supremacy  of  the  first  couple,  in  spite  of 
their  own  inherent  energy,  for  this  supremacy  finds  scope  for 
their  energy,  though  the  sympathetic  synthesis  is  better  in  this 
respect.  The  same  arrangement  might  be  available  for  womeBi 
provided  that  in  the  primary  couple  the  maternal  take  the 
place  of  the  sexual  instinct,  the  last  being  as  undeveloped  i^ 
women  as  the  maternal  is  in  men. 
^ecstedon  gut  a  deeper  examination  of  this  coordination  strengthens 

amination.     the  couviction  of   the  impossibility  of  forming  any  directly 
personal  synthesis.     For,  in  the  system  supposed,  there  would 
be  two  instincts   sharing  the  supremacy,  instincts  which    ^ 
often  irreconcilable,  especially  in  men.    Nearly  equal  in  eneic^' 
the  most  constant  inevitably  prevails,  were  it  only  as  presidio? 
over  the   continuous  gratification   of  our  imperious   phy^^ 
wants.     Where  human  foresight  adequately  provides  for  ttx^^ 
as  with  the  wealthy,  the  sexual  instinct  would  tend  to  v^^0^ 
supreme  over  the  whole  existence,  were  there  not  the  anta^T^ 
nism  of  altruism  and  the  intervention  of  society  to  check  *** 
demands.     It  would  never  attain  a  lasting  preponderance,  ^' 
such  would  soon  endanger  life,  by  the  imbounded  desires     ^^ 
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excites.  Short  of  this  however,  its  capricious  aspirations  would 
always  be  an  obstacle  to  any  decisive  triumph  of  the  instinct  of 
conservation.  The  conclusion  is  :  that  our  personality,  if  it  is 
to  be  systematized,  must  be  so  by  subordinating  itself  to  our 
sociality,  which  alone  can  discipline  the  within  and  connect  it 
with  the  without,  for  it  alone  can  sanction  all  our  instincts, 
suiting  its  rule  to  the  nature  of  each. 

The   fundamental  instinct   is   sanctified  by  the  altruistic  The  part 

playod  by 

synthesis,  by  the  entrusting  to  its  care  the  general  direction  of  theinstiiictB 
the  bodily  life  on  which  rests  that  of  the  brain.     It  is  in  the  eervation 

and  benevo* 

fullest  sense  amenable  to  discipline,  by  virtue  of  a  function  as  lence  reapec- 
definite  as  it  is  legitimate,  which  excess  imperils.  Thus  we  see 
the  scale  of  the  affections  beginning  and  ending  with  a  propen- 
sity which  may  be  regulated  by  an  appeal  to  itself.  The  centres 
respectively  of  the  soul  and  of  the  body,  benevolence  and  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  organise  happiness  and  health  as 
the  result  of  the  unity  which  springs  from  their  concert.  But 
whilst  each  of  them  tends  to  sanction  the  other  in  the  name  of 
its  own  proper  object,  yet  there  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to 
precedence,  the  general  synthesis  being  only  possible  on  con- 
dition of  the  second  bending  to  the  first,  as  alone  competent  to 
regulate  the  within  by  binding  it  to  the  without. 

By  accepting  this  subordinate  position  for  the  instinct  of  The  inatinct 

,  of  nutiltioii* 

nutrition,  we  may  discipline  it  with  equal  energy  and  respect, 
without  any  serious  hesitation,  whereas  all  merely  personal 
motives  leave  room  for  doubt  in  the  struggle  between  prudence 
and  appetite.  Physicians  but  rarely  succeed,  even  as  against 
their  own  inclinations,  when  they  prescribe  sobriety  in  the  in- 
terest of  health.  It  was  solely  by  an  appeal  to  an  authority 
superior  to  individual  judgment,  that  Theocracy  and  Catholic- 
ism obtained  on  this  point  their  decided  success ;  that  it  was 
not  lasting  is  evidence  of  the  inadequacy  of  supernatural 
motives.  We  must  get  rid  of  personality  in  every  shape,  even 
of  the  personality  of  an  imaginary  being,  if  we  would  found  a 
powerful  and  enduring  discipline,  in  the  name  of  Humanity. 
Unable  to  bring  altruism  into  the  field  against  egoism,  the  old 
regime  had  a  constant  tendency  to  become  illusory  because  it 
involved  a  contradiction ;  curbing  self-interest  solely  by  stimu- 
lating it,  it  left  each  to  judge  of  the  sacrifices  to  be  made. 
The  new  Synthesis  groups  systematically  around  the  Great 
Being  the  social  motives  which,  even  in  their  empirical  form, 
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have  been,  since  the  close  of  the  middle  ages,  the  real  source  of 
the  discipline  of  this  instinct,  a  discipline  which  has  been  con- 
stantly gaining  strength  even  in  despite  of  the  Western  anarchy. 
Without  enlarging  here  on  explanations  reserved  for  niy  treatise 
on  Morals,  I  must  still  point  out  the  capabilities  of  Positivism 
in  regard  to  the  discipline  of  the  nutritive  instinct,  a  discipline 
left  inchoate  by  Theologism,  from  an  insuflBcient  knowledge  of 
human  nature. 
The  two  The  whole  discipline  of  nutrition  rests  on  the  natural  com- 

groands  for  biuatiou  of  two  social  groimds :  the  obligation  to  husband 
puoeofthis  carefully  the  provisions  which  have  been  accumulated  by  the 
Great  Being  for  the  use  of  its  seiTants  viewed  collectively ;  the 
duty  of  making  the  nourishment  of  the  body  subserve  the 
function  of  the  soul.  Those  who  would  look  on  themselves  as 
the  masters  when  they  are  simply  the  stewards  of  wealth,  may  not 
forget  that  their  coarse  enjoyment  imposes  unjustly  privations 
upon  others.  If  intemperance  involves  no  evil  consequences  to 
health,  it  invariably  disturbs  the  functions  of  the  brain,  espe- 
cially the  affective  functions,  but  in  a  degree  also  its  active  and 
speculative  functions.  From  these  two  points  of  view,  nothing 
but  our  anarchical  habits  can  explain,  if  it  cannot  excuse,  the 
universal  tendency  to  indulge  appetite  beyond  what  is  requisite 
for  or  allowed  by  its  social  purpose.  Bat  the  normal  state 
must  begin  especially  with  the  two  classes  on  which  it  devolves 
to  regenerate  the  others ;  for  they,  more  than  the  others,  ought 
to  appreciate  the  degradation  consequent  on  excess  in  food  and 
have  a  higher  respect  for  accumulations  which  exempt  them 
from  producing.  Women  and  priests  will  everywhere  adopt  the 
Positive  standard  of  sobriety,  accomplishing  and  perfecting 
that  which  Islam  attempted  so  admirably,  the  entire  aban- 
donment of  wine  and  other  physical  stimulants,  when  alim^i- 
tation  has  become  sufficiently  nutritious.  Favourable  alike  to 
sound  health  and  high  self-respect,  their  initiative  wiH  soon  be 
followed  by  a  population  predisposed  to  place  happiness  in  the 
constant  play  of  the  sympathetic  affections,  the  supremacy  of 
which  must  in  two  ways  be  fostered  by  such  a  regimen* 
No  aaoetic  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  set  forth  the  full  application  of 

imtes  to  be 

appiied^to^  this  modc  of  viewiug  the  subject  to  all  the  other  questions 
which  concern  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  which,  and  that  directly,  is  incurred  the  larger  part  of 
our  expenditure.   If  we  meet  its  legitimate  demands^  we  are  the 


this  instinct. 
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better  able  to  control  it,  in  that  the  moderation  inculcated 
allows  us  to  judge  more  clearly  of  the  impulses  traceable  to  it 
hj  calling  into  activity  our  physical  and  moral  sensibility. 
Judicious  control  however — not  unwise  compression — such  is  the 
dictate  of  Positive  morality  in  regard  to  this  instinct,  for  the 
compression  would  tend  to  take  away  from  our  proper  value  as 
senrants  of  Humanity. 

As  for  the  second  constituent  of  the  principal  pair  of  per-  m  sexnai 

*^  ^       ^  *  Instinct. 

lonal  instincts,  the  preceding  remarks  suffice  for  the  present  to 
make  us  aware  that  it  needs  a  sterner  discipline,  especially  in 
the  man.     Useless  for  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  in  the 
propagation  of  the  species  the  sexual  instinct  contributes  but 
in  an  accessory  degree,  and  even  that  degree  is  open  to  question. 
Philoflophers  really  untrammelled  by  superstition  ought  more 
tnd  more  to  look  upon  it  as  tending  to  interfere  with  the  true 
purpose  of  the  vivifying  fluid.     But  without  waiting  for  the 
icilization  of  the  Utopia  as  to  women,  it  is  possible  to  effect,  if 
^  tiie  atrophy,  at  any  rate  the  inaction  of  this  instinct,  now 
Btimulated  unduly  by  the  brain ;  and  to  attain  this  result  with 
more  ease  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  ineffectual  efforts  of 
'^logy.     Not  merely  will  the  Positive  education  make  all 
^1  the  defects  of  the  instinct  and  raise  a  hope  of  its  entire 
^'^■netude,  but  the  whole  tendency  of  the  definitive  regime  will 
1^  to  institute  a  revulsive  treatment  of  greater  efficacy  than 
y^  austerities  of  Catholicism.     For  the  universal  participation 
^  fiunily  and  public  life  will  develope  to  such  a  degree  the 
apathetic  instincts,  that  feeling,  intellect,  and  activity  will 
^^mbine  to  discredit  and  repress  the  most  troublesome  of 
.      egoistic  instincts.     As  we  contemplate  the  thousands  of 
^''f^^ces  of  chastity  found  in  Buddhism  and  Catholicism,  in 
"P^te  of  the  dangers  of  celibacy  and  of  a  discipline  more  calcu- 
r|^4  to  irritate  than  to  crush,  we  cannot  but  admit  the  possi- 
^^ty  of  taming  an  instinct  of  dubious  character  by  appealing 
^be  grand  aim  which  it  contravenes. 
It  were  superfluous  here  to  dwell  on  the  direct  discipline  of  (fii)  in. 
^^  intermediate  couple  of  the  personal  instincts,  seeing  that  the  destruction 
^^tive  state,  by  its  nature,  &vours  the  instinct  of  construction  ttruction. 
^  restrains  that  of  destruction.    Notwithstanding  its  sponta- 
^i^^ous  energy  and  its  natural  connection  with  the  military  life, 
^  latter  was  sufficiently  disciplined  by  the  education  of  man- 
kind to  cause  no  further  anxiety,  save  as  regards  the  repair  of 
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the  havoc  caused  by  modem  anarchy.  Duelling,  and  even  sui- 
cide, have  already  become  so  opposed  to  the  manners  and  habits 
of  the  West,  that  in  the  Positive  state  a  sufficient  correctiye  of 
these  two  aberrations  of  the  destructive  instinct  will  be  found 
in  treating  the  bodies  of  those  guilty  of  them  as  the  bodies  of 
murderers.  A  religion  which  devotes  all  our  powers  to  the 
uninterrupted  service  of  Humanity,  forbids  us,  more  forciUy 
than  any  other,  ever  to  dispose  of  the  life  so  consecrated;  none 
but  the  ministers  of  the  Great  Being  may  take  that  life  in 
exceptional  cases  of  incurable  perversion.  And  yet  the  instinci 
in  question  will  always  require  careful  watching,  as  it  will  De?er 
cease  to  play  a  part  in  all  our  operations,  even  the  operations 
of  our  intellect ;  implying  as  they  do  the  incessant  destruction 
of  the  obstacles  which  impede  the  gradual  construction  of  the 
means  of  action. 

Now  that  the  exigencies  of  our  carnivorous  nature  are  con- 
centrated by  the  institution  of  a  public  service,  the  propensity  to 
destroy,  even  when  it  sinks  into  evil  speaking,  may  be  kept  in      1 
check  without  any  direct  effort,  as  a  simple  result  of  the  general 
habits  implanted  by  Positive  education, 
(ly)  Pride_  It  is  in  the  highest  pair  of  the  personal  instincts  that  lies 

the  great  difficulty  in  the  purification  of  human  nature,  since  the 
ultimate  regime  has  a  peculiar  tendency  to  stimulate  in  all  prid^ 
and  vanity.    The  perpetual  antagonism  of  the  two,  grounded  oa 
the  normal  separation  of  the  two  powers,  is  a  source  of  irritation 
rather  than  a  basis  of  discipline  in  the  case  of  instincts  ^hiclv 
are  inseparable  from  the  very  idea  of  the  patriciate  and  of  th^ 
priesthood.     At  the  same  time  the  participation — subordinate 
yet  permanent — of  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  political 
and  moral  government,  a  participation  indirect  in  one  sex  and 
direct  in   the   other,  must  at  once  aggravate  and  spread  the 
intrinsic  dangers  of  the  over  stimulation  of  these  two  instincts. 
But  an  unceasing  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  all  may  keep 
them  within  the  limits  prescribed   by  their  object,  Positive 
education  teaching  us  that  they  are  the  exclusive  attributes  of 
the  temporal  or  spiritual  chiefs,  with  whom  they  impair  hap- 
piness whilst  easing  their  work.     Again,  this  education,  besides 
encouraging  humility,  humility  in  classes  no  less  than  in  indi- 
viduals, places  in  so  clear  a  light  the  conditions  of  competence  and 
the  principles  of  judgment,  as  to  lead  to  an  instinctive  rejection 
of  pride  and  vanity  by  the  body  which  they  would  discompose* 


and  Vani^. 
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Thus  we  see  how  the  altruistic  discipline  erives  completeness  conciading 

*  ranarkt  on 

and  system  to  the  purification  of  human  nature,  begun  under  the  negauve 
the  ^[oistic.     Preparatory  though  it  be,   or   secondary,  the 
negative  form  of  our  moral  progress  will  ever  retain  an  import- 
ance disproportioned  to  its  intrinsic  efficacy,  on  the  ground 
that  it  originates  the  decisive  expansion  of  the  moral  power 
ihich,  if  not  so  tested,  would  continue  inadequate,  nay  even 
doohtfiil  whether  it  existed  or  not.     Its  several  portions  sup- 
port one  another,  either  by  virtue  of  the  contiguity  of  the  organs 
or  from  the  interdependence  of  the  functions.     Their  mutuality 
becomes  especially  perceptible  in  the  case  of  the  principal  pair, 
where  we  have  already  seen  to  what  an  extent  sobriety  facili- 
tates chastity,  though  the  converse  be  not  as  fully  admitted, 
and  yet  it  is  equally  true,  for  the  need  of  food  is  in  a  direct  ratio 
with  that  of  repair  of  loss.     But,  over  and  above  the  several 
means  of   repressing  personality,  the  essential   condition   of 
purification  is  the  exertion  of  sympathy,  which  regulates  indi- 
vidual existence  by  the  family  relations,  and  these  again   by 
the  civic. 

It  follows  that,  from  every  point  of  view,  the  ultimate  syste-  («>  Po«itivB 
tnatiaation  of  human  life  must  consist  above  all  in  the  develope-  Altruism 

*^         the  fZTeAt 

loent  of  altruism.  No  detailed  explanations,  however,  are  here  regulator, 
needed  of  thib  paramount  constituent  of  true  morality,  for  the 
culture  of  our  sympathies  is  introduced  by  the  personal  worship, 
Md  the  completion  of  the  process  is  an  inmiediate  consequence 
of  the  social  ties,  to  which  I  shall  devote  the  rest  of  this 
chapter.  Only  I  must  here  recommend  perfect  spontaneity  in 
onr  daily  prayers,  as  ever  indispensable  for  their  chief  purpose, 
^J  Petitions  or  premature  efforts  interfering  with  its  attain- 
^*^ut,  as  they  tend  to  conceal  the  evil,  not  to  cure  it. 

lu  regard  to  our  individual  existence,  in  which  acts  are,  («>  pereonai 
Anally,  of  less  importance  and  less  fixed  than  in  domestic  or  consider.^ 
civic  life,  I  must  not  pass  unnoticed  the  power  it  has  to  encou-  leeiing. 
^  our  altruistic  instincts  by  applying  them  in  the  regulation 
of  all  the  ordinary  incidents.     These  are  often  so  unimportant 
tkatwe  have  no  intellectual  or  practical  ground  for  deciding  on 
our  coarse,  which  the  feelings  alone  can  determine,  and  must 
detennine  if  we  are  to  avoid  caprice,  which  is  by  its  nature 
^vourable  to  the  worse  suggestions.     In  these  efforts  known 
only  to  himself,  and  ennobled  by  their  object,  each  may  freely 
aq)ire  to  be  more  regular  than  ijie  phenomena  of  the  heavens. 
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as  he  may  perfect  the  order  he  creates  by  availing  himself  of 
number,  the  earliest  and  most  universal  of  human  inRtitutions, 
but  which  has  not  yet  borne  its  best  firuits. 

Besides  feeling,  the  discipline  of  the  individual  embraces  also 
the  intellect,  but  not  the  activity ;  that  is  essentially  bound  op 
with  social  life,  domestic  or  civic,  allowing,  that  is,  for  the  share 
it  has,  a  point  previously  settled,  in  the  expression  of  feeling  or 
of  thought.  But  the  mental  discipline  which  is  to  complete 
the  training  of  the  individual,  has  been  examined  sufficieDtly, 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  chapter.  It  condenses  the 
intellectual  capital  of  man,  in  art,  in  science,  and  in  industiy, 
into  a  himdred  volumes,  the  half  of  which,  as  historical 
rather  than  dogmatical,  there  is  little  need  of  reading  twice. 
Education  ended,  all  classes,  without  excepting  the  priesthood, 
will  confine  their  reading  habitually  to  the  masterpieces 
of  poetry,  which  have  a  constant  tendency  to  recall  us  to 
the  principal  field  for  our  tmderstanding.  The  scientific 
treatises  containing  the  doctrine  will  be  re-perused  at  times 
solely  in  order  to  revive  the  general  impressions  arising  firom 
the  systematic  noviciate,  and  the  technical  books  will  be  con- 
sulted as  occasion  requires.  If  at  any  time  some  grave  neces- 
sity call  for  really  fresh  meditations,  they  will  always  be  con- 
nected with  the  special  purpose  which  called  for  them,  without 
increasing  the  abstract  encyclopaedia,  which  should  remain 
so  condensed  as  to  be  of  imiversal  use.  I  have  given  above  a 
decisive  example  of  the  discipline  indicated,  in  connecting  with 
the  regime  a  question  of  fundamental  importance,  the  various 
intellectual  aspects  of  which,  poetical,  scientific,  or  political, 
are  so  blended,  that  it  would  have  been  out  of  place  in  our 
study  of  the  doctrine. 

In  order  now  to  set  forth  the  direct  systematisation  of 
family  life  on  the  basis  of  the  preliminary  coordination  of  the 
existence  of  the  individual,  the  first  point  to  insist  on  is,  the 
necessity  of  subordinating  the  domestic  existence  to  the  civic, 
which  alone  admits  of  complete  unity. 

To  attain  its  full  proportions,  the  altruistic  synthesis  can 
be  developed  only  in  one  form  ;  but  practically  two  are  admis- 
sible, differing  in  the  mode  of  interdependence  established 
between  the  two  indispensable  ministers  of  feeling.  Action 
rules  or  seconds  the  intellect,  according  as  the  object  in  view 
is  to  modify  the  external  world^  or  to  bring  into  evidence  the 
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troild  within.     But  the  first  mode  alone  is  adapted  to  real 
life,  the  other  is  exclusively  suited  to  the  preparatory  period, 
nhether  of  the  individual  or  of  the  race.     Now  on  this  point, 
the  evolution  of  the  West  presented  a  grave  anomaly  which  has 
ft  tendency  to  persist  in  the  &mily,  if  its  conditions  are  mis- 
eonoeived.     For  the  normal  mode  was  worthily  presented  only  some. 
Irf  Roman  civilisation,  when  the  subordination  of  speculation 
to  action  was  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  private  to 
pablie  life.     This  correlation  had  been  completely  lost  sight  of 
in  the  Greek  movement,  which  with  characteristic  inconse-  oneoe. 
quenoe,  even  in  its  Utopias,   proclaimed   simultaneously  the 
nperiority  of  the  political   and  of   the    contemplative   life, 
hdieriting  as  it  did  the  organisation  of  Borne,  Catholicism  in  oathouc 
its  systematisation  only  escaped  the  Greek  contradiction  by 
Qodnly  exalting  feeling  at  the  expense  alike  of  intelligence  and ' 
adavity,  at  the  same  time  that  it  defined  beatitude  as  specula- 
tion. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  under  the  combined  Modem 
weight  of  these  conflicting  antecedents,  the  intellectual  move- 
ment of  Western  Europe  presented  in  this  respect,  as  in  so 
inany  others,  a  profound  discrepancy  between  the  influence  of  the 
scientific  and  that  of  the  practical  impulse.     The  former,  more 
in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  Greece  than  the  genius  of 
Some,  protracted  under  a  metaphysical  form  the  reactionary 
movement    of   Catholicism,    ignoring    the    capital    step    in 
^vance  taken  by  the  Bomans,  our  true  social  ancestors,  in 
Pl^g  action  above  speculation.      The  error  was  the  more 
*rioug  as  in  a  certain  degree  in  harmony  with  the  real  nature 
^f  the  modem  revolution,  an  intellectual  rather  than  a  social 
''^volution.     And  yet  all  the  time,  the  thinkers,  especially  those 
^^h  Utopian  tendencies,  accepted,  nay  even  exaggerated,  as 
^"^  the  wont  of  their   Greek  prototypes,  the  supremacy  of 
labile  as  compared  with  private  life.      The  main  caiLse,  how- 
®^^,  of  the  adhesion  to  this  conclusion  is  to  be  found  in  the 
^Pulse  indirectly  emanating  from  practical  life,  in  proportion 
*^   industry  got  the  upper  hand  and  the  prevalent  form   of 
^^Unan  action  was  consequently  in  incessant  contradiction  with 
^  aspirations  of  pedantocrats.     All  the  West,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  lettered  classes,  has  undergone   this   continuous 
iofluence,  so  that  the  normal  state,  initiated  by  the  spontaneous 
action  of  Some,  will  be  established  in  a  sufficient  degree,  on 
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the  recognition  of  the  natural  correlation  between  the  supe- 
riority of  action  and  that  of  the  civic  life*  Although  the 
habits  implanted  by  Catholicism  set  themselves  eveiyrrheie 
against  this  conclusion,  the  instinct  of  the  proletariate  htf 
already  risen  above  them  in  its  aspiration  after  a  collediTe 
existence,  and  the  patriciate  with  its  empirical  policy  will 
evince  a  similar  disposition^  as  soon  as  Positivism  shall  remoTe 
its  alarm  at  communism. 

Nothing  then,  henceforward,  can  prevent  the  noble  subw- 
dination  of  public  to  private  life,  the  aspiration  of  Antiquity 
transmitted  to  us  by  Chivalry,  even  against  the  teaching  of 
Catholicism.     Yet  the  theory  of  human  unity  is  so  little  m)de^ 
stood,  that  I  was  compelled  to  enter  on  the  above  explanation, 
an  explanation  at  once    historical   and  dogmatical,  before  I 
could  set  forth  the  life  of  the  family.     For  such  is  the  attrac- 
tion of  this  life,  that  there  would  be  always  a  risk  of  our 
returning  to  the  contemptuous  attitude  of  Catholicism  in  rfr" 
lation  to  public  life,  were  not  Positivism  to  obviate  the  danger, 
by  appealing  to  a  truer  estimate  of  the  very  feeling  in  which 
'the  risk  originates.    But  the  superiority  of  speculation  to  actioD 
being  definitively  and  universally   rejected,  none   can  feil  ta 
recognise  the  ascendancy  of  the  civic  life,  which  alone  gives 
full  scope  for  activity,  the  foundation  on  which  rests  the  whote 
existence  of  Humanity.     The  second  mode  of  Positive  unity 
will,  however,  continue  to  exist  in  the  preparatory  period  of 
life,  when  the  providence  of  man  dispenses  with  action,  not, 
however,  to  the  prolongation  of  this  preliminary  state,  even  for 
the  rich,  when  education  issues  in  its  proper  destination,  that 
is,  in  action. 

This  introduction  enables  me  to  expound  the  systematisa- 
tion  of  the  Family  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Coimtiy  in  the 
name  of  Humanity.  I  must  begin  by  completing  and  correct- 
ing the  indications  of  my  Social  Statics  as  to  the  number  of 
constituents  in  the  normal  family. 

My  theory  of  the  family  reduces  them  to  two  groups ;  the 
one  consisting  of  the  married  pair,  the  other  of  their  ofispring, 
to  the  number  usually  of  three.  Now,  the  family  so  consti- 
tuted is  adequate  in  point  of  solidarity,  but  defective  as  regards 
continuity,  such  continuity  as  there  is  only  connecting  the 
present  with  the  future,  not  including  the  past.  To  remedy 
this  defect,  the  Positive  family  must  admit  another  couple, 
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fonned  by  the  parents  of  the  husband.  Without  this  comple- 
ment, the  normal  state  would  on  this  point  fall  below  the  level 
leached  by  the  earlier  and  preparatory  period,  through  the 
institution  of  the  Old  Men.  The  Family  would  not  be  in 
sofficient  accord  with  the  City,  since  its  feminine  element 
represents  only  the  moral  side  of  the  spiritual  power,  its  intel- 
lectual aspect  imperatively  requires  old  age  to  represent  it. 
As  the  mother  of  the  husband  combines  in  her  own  person  these 
two  sources  of  religious  supremacy,  she  will  become  the  goddess 
of  the  Positivist  fieuaiily,  when  the  conjoint  influences  of  the 
ultimate  regime  shall  have  wholly  extinguished  disputes  origi- 
nating in  ungroimded  pretentions.  Equally  subjective  and 
ohjective,  the  unity  of  the  Family  thus  constituted  will  form  as 
eolid  a  basis  for  practical  duties  as  for  the  moral  conditions,  as 
it  will  ensure  subsistence  to  the  aged  sufficiently  for  them  to 
resign  voluntarily  the  capital  they  cease  to  administer. 

With   this   addition,  seven   members   are   allotted   to  the  serenmem. 
average  Positivist  family,  formed  in  this  way  of  three  consti-  famuyinthe 
tnente,  representing  respectively  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  ^e  rich  and 
fotore,  and  allowing  equally  for  continuity  and  for  solidarity,  need  aozu. 
Bat  whilst  sufficient  for  the  mass  of  the  people,  this  niunber 
Quires  a  fresh  addition  for  the  directing  classes,  more  particu- 
Iwly  for  the  capitalist ;  the  addition  by  incorporation  of  the 
complete  and  permanent  servants  of  the  family,  as  settled  in 
the  worship.     Whatever  restrictions  be  called  for  by  the  luxury 
of  the  rich,  it  would  seriously  interfere  with  the  public  service, 
if  the  patricians,   nay  even  the  priests,  were  obliged,  as  the 
proletaries  are,  to  rely  on  their  own  families  exclusively  for 
their  ordinary  household  arrangements. 

That  envy  is  the  source  of  the  democratic  objections  on  this  The  jeaiouny 
point,  is  evidenced  by  the  prevalent  inconsistency  which  denies  tutionoTer- 
the  rich  what  it  allows  the  poor,  the  practice  of  Catholicism  Podtire 
wnctioning  the  servants  of  the  clergy.     Such  anarchical  ten- 
ancies will  be  easily  overcome  by  Positivism ;    for  Positivism, 
•ystenaatising  the  habits  of  the  West,  which  are  yet  in  full 
^^pnr  in  the  nations  which  have  escaped  Protestantism  and 
I^cism,  consecrates  Domesticity  as  an  integral  part,  henceforth, 
tf  the  worship  of  Humanity. 

Ildmig  into  account  this  supplement,  the  family  will  as  a  The  family 
ten  members,  in  the  two  aristocracies  which  are  m^bm. 


iMyniial  state.     For  the  accession  of  the  new 
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element,  if  it  is  to  be  consistent  with  self-respect  in  the 
domestics  and  stable,  cannot  involve  their  reniinciation  of 
the  leading  family  ties.  Once  secure  as  a  general  rule  tbe 
existence  of  the  working  classes,  and  no  rich  man  will  be  able, 
with  rare  exceptions,  to  find  a  servant  voluntarily  separated 
from  wife  and  child,  especially  as  that  wife  and  child  can 
assist  him  in  his  service,  no  less  than  in  supplying  his  own 
wants. 
Thirteen  for         For  the  dergv  the  addition  of  three  members  is  suflBcient ; 

the  fiatridan  \, 

daca.  for  the  patrician  fSEunily  it  must  be  doubled.     For  besides  the 


viiiiiivMnini 


requirements  of  a  certain  ostentation,  in  too  dose 
with  command,  for  it  to  be  either  desirable  or  possible  for  the 
normal  habits  to  put  it  down,  the  greater  extent  and  greater 
complexity  of  service  require  such  increase,  which  moreover  wiU 
bind  the  patriciate  more  strongly  to  the  proletariate.  Thus, 
the  Positive  family,  ordinarily  of  seven  members,  has  ten  in 
the  case  of  the  spiritual  chiefs,  thirteen  in  that  of  the  tempOTsl, 
nor,  as  a  rule,  are  larger  numbers  consistent  with  the  haUts  of 
life  and  the  respective  positions. 
Thedomi.  The  uiunbers  of  the  fSEunily  determined,  it  will  be  well  for 

completeness'  sake  to  point  out,  though  only  in  the  most  impor- 
tant case,  the  arrangement  of  its  domicile.  The  French  term 
nrUnage  fuses  the  ideas  of  family  and  Jumaej  and  so  points  to 
a  imiversal  recognition  of  community  of  abode  as  the  result 
and  condition  of  the  intimacy  required  for  the  family.  It  is 
especially  by  such  a  common  residence  that  we  can  clearly  mark 
the  limits  of  the  elementary  association,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  bonds  of  a  strength  inadequate  to  support  the  living 
together. 


The  prole-  From  the  preceding:  remarks,  each  of  the  three  elements  of 

uuj  domi-  to 

cuereqniree  the  proletary  family  requires  its  own  separate  portion  of  tbe 
common  apartment,  over  and  above  the  withdrawing  and 
reception  room  which  is  usually  distinct  firom  that  in  which  the 
meals  are  prepared  and  taken.  However  deep  their  sympathies, 
however  identical  their  education,  the  difference  of  age  and  of 
situation  would  prevent  the  desired  harmony  between  the  two 
couples,  the  one  in  full  activity,  the  other  withdrawn  firom 
active  life,  unless  it  were  open  to  them  to  separate  and  meet  at 
pleasure,  as  also  to  be  rid  of  the  children.  The  children's  part 
must  be  always  subdivided  in  order  to  isolate  the  sexes,  but 
with  no  subdivision  for  number.     Lastly,  every  fiimily  lequiies 
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an  oratoTy,  in  which  each  member  may  properly  develope  his 
frivate  worship,  and  which  may  serve  as  sanctuary  for  the 
celebration  in  common  of  the  flEumily  worship.  Normally  then, 
tlie  home  of  tlie  working  man  consists  of  seven  rooms  of  unequal 
Die,  with  no  useless  part  in  an  estimate  which  can  only  be 
deemed  extravagant  because  in  the  existing  anarchy  the  patri- 
cian is  prone  to  neglect  his  duty,  the  plebeian  to  sink  his  self- 

lespect. 

When,  by  the  spread  of  the  Positive  religfion  the  conviction  The  patrf- 

cians  will 

bas  become  general,  that  family  life  is  of  paramount  importance  oome  to  kg 
for  ail  as  the  best  security  for  public  order,  and  the  gfreat  source  thix  ren)ect. 
of  private  happiness,  all  the  chiefs  will  accept  as  a  standing  their  cudms. 
obligation  to  establish  it  for  all  on  a  firm  basis.     Then  the 
above  determination,  resting  on  indisputable  grounds,  will  be 
generally  held  to  supply  a  fit  standard  for  the  duties  of  the 
ricb,  and  for  the  claims  of  the  poor,  in  the  name  of  the  Great 
Being  whose  ministers  the  former  are,  whose  agents  the  latter. 

RemarkinfiT  that  our  rule  assififns  to  the  domicile  a  number  H<m»eB  of 

the  clergy 

of  rooms  equal  to  that  of  the  members  of  the  family,  it  will  be  ana  the 

*  1.  /.  Patriciate. 

easy  to  extend  its  application  from  the  proletary  to  the  two 
other  classes.  It  is  for  the  reader  to  see  that  in  the  normal 
state  the  apartment  will  have  ten  or  thirteen  rooms,  according 
u  the  household  is  sacerdotal  or  patrician.  This  law  gives  us 
^  clear  standard  of  luxury,  in  the  true  sense,  and  the  object  of 
leaving  such  a  standard  is,  that  whilst  stigmatising  its  excess, 
we  may,  without  violation  to  our  feelings  and  habits,  tolerate  it 
"^especially  in  the  patriciate — in  the  degree  suited  to  the 
average  imperfection  of  human  nature. 

All  the  essential   conceptions  in   the   constitution  of  the  oo-ordina- 
I^oaitive  fiimily  have  been  sufficiently  explained  in  the  previous  conceptions 
volomes,  and  the  explanation  has  been  rendered  complete  by  the  Family, 
these  recent  remarks,  so  that  there  remains  only  their  coordi- 
nation. 

In  eflFecting  this   coordination  I  rely  principally   on   the  The  two 
fusion,  the  legitimate  fusion  of  the  two  statical  forms  of  the  cepti^ns*^? 
theory  of  the  Family,  which  provisionally  I  disjoined,  and  the  L\he*Si*i 
eomUnation   of  which  has  been   gradually   prepared   by   our  the  source- 
dynamical  studies.     Under  one  form  the  family  was  the  basis  mnjtt  be 
of  action,  and  was  referred  to  the  Country ;  under  the  other  it  *^^ 
was  the  source  of  education,  and  was  referred  to  Humanity. 
The  two  modes  must  ultimately  converge  when  the   State 

s  2 
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elemcDt,  if  it   is   to    be  consistent  with    self- 
domestics  and  stable,   cannot    involve  their    n 
the  leading  family  ties.     Once  secure  as  a  ge' 
existence  of  the  working  classes,  and  no  rich  mar 
with  rare  exceptions,  to  find  a  servant  volant; 
from  wife  and  cl^ild,  especially  as  that  wife  n- 
assist  him  in  his  service,  no  less  than  in  sapp^* 
wants. 

Thirteen  for         For  the  clcrgy  the  addition  of  three  members 

dau.  for  the  patrician  family  it  must  be  doubled.     For 

requirements  of  a  certain  ostentation,  in  too  cdoF. 
with  command,  for  it  to  be  either  desirable  or  po:- 
normal  habits  to  put  it  down,  the  greater  extent 
complexity  of  service  require  such  increase,  which  ni 
bind  the  patriciate  more  strongly  to  the  proletar; 
the  Positive  family,  ordinarily  of  seven  members, 
the  case  of  the  spiritual  chiefs,  thirteen  in  that  of  tl. 
nor,  as  a  rule,  are  larger  numbers  consistent  with  t. 
life  and  the  respective  positions. 

Ttiedomi-  The  uumbers  of  the  family  determined,  it  will 

completeness'  sake  to  point  out,  though  only  in  the  l 
tant  case,  the  arrangement  of  its  domicile.     The  Fi 
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and  condition  of  the  intimacy  required  for  the  &iei 
especially  by  such  a  common  residence  that  we  can  cL 
the  limits  of  the  elementary  association,  to  the  &\ 
all    bonds   of   a  strength  inadequate  to  support  t^ 
together. 

Thepioie-  From  the  preceding  remarks,  each  of  the  three  el' 
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cuereqnipee   the  proletary  family  requires  its  own  separate  portic 
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common  apartment^  over  and  above  the  withdra\r 
reception  room  which  is  usually  distinct  from  that  in  ik 
meals  are  prepared  and  taken.  However  deep  their  wpi 
however  identical  their  education,  the  difference  of  ag 
situation  would  prevent  the  desired  harmony  between 
couples,  the  one  in  full  activity,  the  other  withdraw 
active  life,  unless  it  were  open  to  them  to  separate  and 
pleasiu*e,  as  also  to  be  rid  of  the  children.  The  ohildr 
must  be  always  subdivided  in  order  to  isolate  the  ae 
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receives  its  systematic  organisation  from  the  Church.  Now  the 
condition  of  such  convergence  is  the  introduction  of  the  couple 
which  I  brought  in  to  complete  the  family  organism.  In  fact, 
this  complement  by  its  very  nature  reconciles  the  two  foriM, 
moral  and  political,  of  the  family  organisation,  since  the  two 
differ  only  as  regards  the  influence  of  the  women  of  the 
family ;  in  the  one  it  is  essentially  the  influence  of  the  mother, 
in  the  other  that  of  the  wife  which  prevails.  Uniting  once  for 
all  the  two  forms,  the  religious  theory  of  the  &mily  issues  in 
bringing  the  regime  into  complete  conformity  with  thewonliip, 
where  the  combination  was  already  effected.  But  the  import- 
ance of  this  solution  demands,  in  the  present  place,  a  special 
though  summary  examination. 

In  its  improved  form  the  theory  left  two  lacunsB ;  it  did 
not  protract  sufficiently  the  influence  of  the  mother ;  it  did 
not  take  full  advantage  of  women  as  educators.  These,  its 
defects  as  a  statical  theory,  naturally  came  into  stronger 
relief  as  the  dynamical  investigation  showed  an  uninterrupted 
growth  of  the  ascendancy  of  women  and  of  their  peculiar 
aptitudes,  such  growth  being  a  consequence  of  the  increasing 
influence  of  civic  upon  domestic  life. 

To  unite  in  one  conception  these  two  corrections,  we  may 
resolve  them  into  the  more  accurate  determination,  for  eithet 
sex,  of  what  education  really  is  in  its  entirety,  when  properly 
distinguished  from  instruction.     Whilst  instruction  ends  with 
the  preparatory  stage  of  life,  including  its  complement  of  active 
training,  education  necessarily  continues  throughout  the  whol^ 
of  our  objective  life,  which  is  but  one  unceasing  preparation  fot 
the  subjective,  the  sole  permanent  existence.    When  our  acqui' 
sitions  of  scientific  or  practical  knowledge  have  lost  all  impor*>" 
ance,  for  our  feelings  there  is  still  both  desirable  and  attainable 
a  large  advance,  an  advance,  in  the  normal  case,  continuio^ 
until  death,  more   particularly  as  regards  our  self-commaia^' 
But  our  spontaneous  progress  in  this  respect  can  and  should  1^^ 
furthered  by  all  the  influences  which  incessantly  co-operated  i* 
our  moral  education.     It  never  ceases  to  depend  principally  ^ 
the  action  of  women,  and  that  action  again  becomes  more  an^ 
more  qualified  to  ameliorate  us. 

If  we  take  the  gfrowth  and  confirmation  of  veneration  as 
the  expression  of  the  grand  object  of  our  moral  progress,  ire 
cannot  but  feel  to  what  an  extent  man  needs  on  this  point  the 
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assistance  of  woman.  No  one  but  our  mother  could  discipline  flnenceis 
OS  whilst  we  were  imexposed  to  the  feelings  connected  with 
action;  how  much  more  valuable  must  her  watchfulness  be 
when  we  are  habitually  subjected  to  the  temptations  of  business. 
The  influence  of  the  wife  can  in  no  degree,  in  this  respect,  take 
the  place  of  the  ascendancy  of  the  mother,  an  ascendancy  of 
which  ci^  ilisation  has  increased  the  efficacy,  by  the  closer  union 
it  has  effected  between  private  and  public  life. 

Again,  the  feeling  and  conception  of  the  Country,  cannot.  The  mother's 
eren  for  the  man,  become  distinctly  appreciable  before  the  period  nec«wary 
of  practical  training,  which  succeeds  that  in  which  he  gains  his  riage. 
howledge,  at  first  instinctive,  then  systematic,  of  Humanity. 
Still  more  palpably  is  this  the  course  of  events  for  the  affective 
sex,  as  women  are  immediately  withdrawn  from  the  influences 
originating  in  active  life.     Marriage  alone  can  initiate  women 
into  civic  life ;  it  is  from  her  husband  that  she  gradually  gains 
her  conception  of  it,  even  without   the  knowledge  of  either. 
But  it  is  not  on  the  husband  principally  that  reacts  this  slow 
initiation,  it  naturally  tells  most  on  the  son.     Its  most  valuable 
fruit  would  therefore  be  lost,  if  marriage  was  fated  to  withdi-aw 
the  son  from  his  mother's  advice,  when  his  circumstances  render 
it  more  than  ever  necessary. 

There  is  little  ground  for  surprise  at  the  tardy  recognition  J?SS^2SS? 
of  the  importance  of  this  last  constituent  of  the  normal  family  ^^'^p^ 
as  compared  with  the  others ;  it  is  explained  if  we  take  into 
Account  the  coarse  instinct  which  influenced  man's  judgment  of 
women  through  the  whole  period  of  initiation.  Its  adjunction 
will  constitute  one  of  the  best  features  of  Positivism,  inaugura- 
^g  at  length  the  sound  theory  of  the  female  sex,  by  virtue  of 
^e  true  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

A  general  comparison  of  the  first  and  last  volumes  of  my  ^^^^g^ 
'cligious  construction,  brings  out,  on  this  point,  a  decisive  JhSchiS^" 
contrast ;  the  *  General  View '  gives  in  a  satisfactory  form  the 
theory,  of  marriage ;  the  theory  of  the  mother  remained  im- 
perfect till  the  present  chapter.  Though  influenced  by  the 
thought  of  a  guardian  angel,  the  order  adopted  is  essentially 
the  expression  of  the  spontaneous  course  of  the  human  initia- 
tion, for  I  might  have  drawn  from  my  own  personal  memories 
the  venerated  type  of  the  mother. 

The  better  to  understand  the  definitive  constitution  of  the  Porftion  of 
&mily,  the  grand  object  of  which  is  always  to  give  full  scone  the  family  m 
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reference  to    for  the  just  influence  of  woman  upon  man,  we  must  bring  before 

the  infloenoe  -  •  i»  xi.  t  -j.*  •         j    i- 

of  women.  US,  by  a  compansou  of  ages,  the  normal  position  assigned  by 
that  constitution,  as  a  general  rule,  to  each  head  of  a  fomily. 
As,  commonly,  he  will  be  twenty-three  years  younger  than  his 
mother,  seven  years  older  than  his  wife,  thirty  years  older  than 
his  daughter,  about  the  age  of  fifty  he  will  be  under  the  constant 
influence  of  their  threefold  aid,  urging  him  to  good,  turning 
him  from  evil.  Under  the  combined  weight  of  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future,  he  grows  as  a  citizen,  having  his 
veneration,  his  attachment,  and  his  benevolence  unconsciously 
stimulated,  and  from  henceforward  liarmonised  by  the  regime 
as  they  had  been  in  the  worship. 
The  mother  In  this  ¥ray  and  in  this  wsj  only  can  the  ultimate  legenenr 

^ooo^!  tion  of  the  race,  in  imison  with  the  true  programme  of  the 
modem  revolution,  reconcile  the  conditions  of  the  social 
existence  of  Rome  with  the  tendencies  of  the  civilization  repre- 
sented by  Chivahy.  In  the  two  periods  of  childhood  our  mother 
was  for  us  the  loving  personification  of  Humanity;  in  our  riper 
years  she  is  the  venerated  image  of  the  Country,  and  there  can 
be  no  better  image  of  it  ordinarily  for  each  of  us.  When 
patrie  ^^^  sense  of   citizenship   has  recovered  from   the   attacks  of 

lutrie.  Catholicism,  the  mere  change  of  a  letter  will  suffice  to  rectify 
the  usurpation  of  the  male  sex.  The  mother's  influence  recalls 
us  to  public  life,  whilst  the  wife's  has  a  tendency  to  confine  us 
to  the  family,  from  her  inadequate  sense  of  its  true  connection 
with  political  existence.  The  antagonism  between  the  two  will, 
as  a  rule,  continue  till  the  time  of  the  mother's  death,  when  she 
becomes  for  ever  the  subjective  image  of  Humanity,  and  the 
wife  the  objective  personification,  and  as  such  qualified,  also  to 
represent,  as  she  is  then  capable  of  appreciating,  the  Country. 
Without  adopting  the  Utopian  scale  of  human  longevity  sug- 
gested by  my  spiritual  father  Condorcet,  we  must  admit  that  in 
the  ultimate  condition  of  Humanity  the  continuous  improve- 
ment of  our  physical  and  mental  regime  will  prolong  the  normal 
duration  of  human  life  to  ninety-one,  or  thirteen  septennial 
periods.  Now  this  augmentation  should  be  sufficient  to  allow 
the  influence  of  woman  in  all  its  three  aspects  to  act  upon  the 
man  during  the  whole  course  of  his  fiill  maturity. 
^^hvm  ^  ^^^  ^^^  exaggerated  fear  of  the  risks  attendant  on  the 

J^JJ^®"**  presence  in  the  same  dwelling  of  the  mother  and  the  wife,  they 
{Jj^.       are  in  the  main  due  to  existing  defects  in  the  system  of  educa- 
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tion  and  in  the  fiunily  arrangements,  which  often  give  rise  to 
diffiensions  impossible  in  the  normal  state.     Neither  having 
power  or  wealth,  by  their  own  act  centered  in  the  head  of  the 
fuoily,  they  can  be  rivals  only  in  advice,  whilst  the  wife  adminis* 
ten,  the  mother  superintends,  the  common  household,  always 
under  his  government.     Thus  is  effected  a  proper  distribution 
of  the  consultative  influence,  which  tends  to  preserve  the 
husband  from  the  exclusive  pressure  of  either,  whilst  not  com- 
pelling him  to   check  their  advice.     But  the  most  valuable 
lesult  of  the  distribution  is  that  it  purifies  the  two  elements, 
the  intellectual  and  moral  element,  of  the  moderating  power 
always  called  for   by  the  government  of  the  family;    and  as 
purified  they  become  perfectly  compatible.      The  husband's 
daily  worship  of  his  mother  leads  him  to  a  truer  appreciation  of 
his  wife,  and  thus  secures  her  from,  the  coarseness  which  is  the 
too  frequait  accompaniment  of  man's  tenderness.    On  the  other 
hand  the  mother's  ascendancy  is   strengthened   by  his  deep 
knowledge  of  woman's  nature,  the  full  attainment  of  which 
requires  the  intimacy  of  married  life.     If,  prior  to  the  advent 
of  Positivism,  man  in  his  ripe  age  submits  but  with  reluctance 
to  the  mother's  interference,  it  is  that  he  has  no  sufficient  sense 
of  the  dignity  of  the  wife. 

We  see  thus  how  the  entire  constitution  of  the  family  is  Thetoyen 
condensed  in  the  addition  of  its  third  normal  element,  which  ^aii«d?or 


is  meant  to  bring  the  regime,  as  it  regards  the  family,  into  thL^oUhe 
unison  with  the  worship.     With  this  addition  we  may  connect 
all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  fiEimily,  as  a  Positive  insti- 
^tion,  already  enumerated  :   eternal  widowhood ;   the  superin- 
tendence of  education  by  the  mother  ;  the  support  of  woman  by 
™wi;  the  voluntary  renunciation  by  women  of  dowries ;  and  of 
inheritance  ;  liberty  in  disposing  of  property  by  will ;   and  the 
I^wer  of  adoption.     Each  one  is  indispensable  if  man  is  rightly 
^  feel  the  constant  influence  of  woman,  as  exerted  simulta^ 
neouflly  by  the  mother,  the  wife,  and  the  daughter,  with  the 
lister  acting  equally  in  support  of  the  three,  or  in  case  of  need 
^ng  the  place  of  either  of  the  three  in  her  peculiar  relation. 
Without  this  sevenfold  security,  the  family  life  were  inadequate 
as  the  preparation  for,  and  the  support  of,  the  action  of  the  citi- 
xen,  or  the  devotion  of  the  religious  being.     But  the  natui-e 
and  the  object  of  these  correlated  institutions,  in   which  the 
Positive  synthesis  gives  systematic  expression  to  the  instinctive 
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tendencies  of  Western  manners,  imperatively  require  that  their 
adoption  never  be  other  than  in  the  fullest  sense  volimtaiy. 

mSd^  w**d  ^^^^  from  yielding  to  the  indiscreet  ardour  of  public  opinion, 

ing  bj  law.  the  priesthood  will  be  bound  always  to  dissuade  the  patriciate 
from  any  enforcement  by  law  of  these  seven  regulations,  for 
each  would  become^  oppressive,  and  at  no  distant  period  illusory, 
if  ever  it  ceased  to  be  a  purely  religious  obligation.  It  is  to 
ensure   liberty  in   this  respect   that  Positivism   sanctions  and 

Ohm  M»r.  encourages  the  institution  of  civil  marriage,  although  in  its 
origin,  and  even  in  its  character,  it  is  revolutionary ;  consequently 
without  such  sanction  it  could  not  be  universal. 

Not  a  vicious         There  is  an  apparent  contradiction  in  this  incorporation  of 

cnnoew^ion  to       , 

the  temporal  civil  marriage  into  the  system,  which  I  am  bound  to  clear  up  or 
to  anticipate  ;  our  Catholic  associations  leading  us  to  see  in  it  a 
mistaken  concession  on  the  part  of  the  new  spiritual  power  to 
the  gradual  encroachments  of  the  old  temporal  power.    The 
reproach  has  not  been  formally  made,  but  it  would  in  my  ey» 
be  a  serious  one,  if  I  were  unable  completely  to  clear  myself  of 
it,  as  the  sacred  law  of  continuity  obliges  me  to  uphold  or  tc 
reassert  for  the  Positive  priesthood  all  the  powers  justly  claimec 
by  former  priesthoods,  without  committing  myself  to  any  abu» 
of  such  powers.    But  I  have  given  such  good  reasons  for  th 
sanction  of  civil  marriage  by  Positivism,   as  the  normal  pre 
liminary  to  the  religious  imion,  that  no  one,  I  hope,  of  m 
theocratic  opponents  will  accuse  me  of  losing  sight  in  it  of  th 
Catholic  or  true  privileges  of  the  clergy, 
civu  mar-  Passing  from  this  point,  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportimit 

intheappr«.  the  qucstiou  offers  for  a  juster  understanding  of  the  genen 
the  relations  relations  of  the  two  powers  in  society :  for  the  nomu 
Powers.  division  of  the  two,  hitherto  impracticable,  has  not  yet  bee 
able  to  evoke,  anywhere,  the  dispositions  required  for  the: 
habitual  accord.  By  the  statical  theory  of  political  power,  th 
one  as  much  as  the  other  rests  upon  opinion ;  if  unsupported  I: 
opinion  it  would  soon  lose  all  real  authority.  But  each  has  il 
own  proper  mode  of  taking  root  in  opinion,  the  priesthoo 
actively,  the  government  passively.  Grovemment  can  appe; 
only  to  long-established  opinions,  whilst  the  priesthood  carri< 
out  those  opinions  to  fresh  consequences,  jiist  as  it  original 
formed  them.  The  case  in  question  is  a  favourable  one  f( 
appreciating  this  difference,  for  the  revolutionary  institution  < 
civil  marriage  has,  at   bottom,  for  its   sole  justification  tl 
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Utopia ;  in  full  agreement  with  the  whole  teaching  of  the  past, 
it  should  serviB  henceforth  as  the  ideal  expression  of  the  future. 
For  the  rest,  everything  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  individual,  from  this  time  forward  systematically 
conducted,  will  be  bound  to  no  servile  reproduction,  as  regards 
the  sexual  instinct,  of  the  evolution  of  the  race,  since  already 
we  see  the  Western  nations  becoming  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  monogamic,  without  ever  having  been  polygamic. 

To  fidve  clearness  to  the  exposition  of  civic  existence,  the  (o  civio 
first  step  is  to  determine  the  constitution  of  the  social  milieu 
under  its  material  aspect.  This  preliminary  operation  consists 
of  two  successive  processes  :  first,  the  assigning  their  limits  to  fteMii±Muy 
the  nationalities  which  will  become  the  political  elements  of 
regenerate  Humanity ;  secondly,  the  decomposition  of  each 
nation  into  industrial  classes.  The  professional  distribution  of 
those  classes  belongs  to  my  promised  work  on  the  Positive 
systematisation  of  human  industry. 

In  the  preceding  volume  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown,  Deoompo- 
that  the  formation  of  the  great  states  of  the  Western  world  gr«at  ^atcs 
was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  modem  revolution,  one 
destined  to  end  with  it,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid 
down  in  my  Social  Statics.     In  the  following  chapter,  I  shall 
explain,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  France,  the  normal  plan  on 
which  these  factitious  aggregates,  even  now  without  solid  justi- 
fication, will  pass  peaceably  into  firee  and  durable  states.    Each 
of  these  Positive  Bepublics  should  have  a  population  of  from  Extent  of 
one  to  three  millions  on  a   territory  about  equal  to  that  of  BepabUcs. 
Belgium,  Tuscany,  Holland,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  &c. 

In  defiEiult  of  this  decomposition,  which,  in  an  imperfect  Moral  Sdn- 
form,  was  realised  in  the  Middle  Ages  simultaneously  with  the  qaizM  an 
division  of  the  two  powers,  our  moral  education  would  fail  from  aggregate 
there  being  no  satisfactory  intermedium  between  the  Family  Famiij  and 
and  Humanity.     Meant  to  be  the  bond  between  the  closest  and 
the  most  extensive  of  human  associations,  the  Coimtry  can  only 
discharge  this  its  primary  function,  on  condition  of  its  being  so 
limited  in  extent  as  to  allow  a  real  sense  of  the  relations  of  citi- 
zenship.     Language  indicates  the  universal  admission  of  this  PatriotJon, 
principle,  when  it  represents  the  feelings  of  patriotism  as  con-  ^ 
fined  to  the  union  formed  by  the  grouping  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation round  one  paramount  city. 

This  original  limit  was  only  exceeded  as  a  consequence  of 
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the  recognition  of  the  natural  correlation  between  the  supe- 
riority of  action  and  that  of  the  civic  life.  Although  the 
habits  implanted  by  Catholicism  set  themselves  everywhere 
against  this  conclusion,  the  instinct  of  the  proletariate  has 
already  risen  above  them  in  its  aspiration  after  a  collective 
existence,  and  the  patriciate  with  its  empirical  policy  will 
evince  a  similar  disposition,  as  soon  as  Positivism  shall  remove 
its  alarm  at  communism. 

Nothing  then,  henceforward,  can  prevent  the  noble  subor- 
dination of  public  to  private  life,  the  aspiration  of  Antiquity 
transmitted  to  us  by  Chivalry,  even  against  the  teaching  of 
Catholicism.     Yet  the  theory  of  hunxan  unity  is  so  little  imder- 
stood,  that  I  was  compelled  to  enter  on  the  above  explanation, 
an  explanation   at  once    historical   and  dogmatical,  before  I 
could  set  forth  the  life  of  the  family.     For  such  is  the  attrac- 
tion of  this  life,  that  there  would  be  always  a  risk  of  our 
returning  to  the  contemptuous  attitude  of  Catholicism  in  re- 
lation to  public  life,  were  not  Positivism  to  obviate  the  danger, 
by  appealing  to  a  truer  estimate  of  the  very  feeling  in  which 
'the  risk  originates.    But  the  superiority  of  speculation  to  action 
being  definitively  and  universally   rejected,  none   can  feil  to 
recognise  the  ascendancy  of  the  civic  life,  which  alone  gives 
full  scope  for  activity,  the  foundation  on  which  rests  the  whole 
existence  of  Humanity.     The  second  mode  of  Positive  unity 
will,  however,  continue  to  exist  in  the  preparatory  period  of 
life,  when  the  providence  of  man  dispenses  with  action,  not, 
however,  to  the  prolongation  of  this  preliminary  state,  even  for 
the  rich,  when  education  issues  in  its  proper  destination,  that 
is,  in  action. 

This  introduction  enables  me  to  expound  the  systematisa- 
tion  of  the  Family  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Countiy  in  the 
name  of  Humanity.  I  must  begin  by  completing  and  correct- 
ing the  indications  of  my  Social  Statics  as  to  the  number  of 
constituents  in  the  normal  family. 

My  theory  of  the  family  reduces  them  to  two  groups ;  the 
one  consisting  of  the  married  pair,  the  other  of  their  offspring, 
to  the  number  usually  of  three.  Now,  the  family  so  consti- 
tuted is  adequate  in  point  of  solidarity,  but  defective  as  regards 
continuity,  such  continuity  as  there  is  only  connecting  the 
present  with  the  future,  not  including  the  past.  To  remedy 
this  defect,  the  Positive  family  must  admit  another  couple. 


i 
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ite  social  basis  the  distribution  of  the  Western  territory  into  Division  of 
seventy  republics,  each,  as  an  average,  comprising  three  hundred  into  seventy 
thousand  families,  each  of  the  normal  size  as  above  laid  down. 
Adopting  this  basis,  we  have  five  hundred  states  for  the  whole 
earth,  and  we  find  the  task  easier  of  their  internal  distribution 
into  industrial  classes. 

In  reference  to  this  second  point,  I  congratulate  myself  on  ^"™S«»  <>' 
having  ventured  to  propose  definite  numbers  in  the  Posir'  tridate. 
tiviat  Catechism  published  about  the  middle  of  October,  1852. 
For  the  numbers  there  given  have  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  been  accepted,  explicitly  or  implicitly,  by  the  most  com- 
petent judges,  in  regard  to  a  point  on  which  the  special  data 
are  as  yet  insufficient.  So  supported,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
present  the  Western  patriciate  in  the  normal  state  as  consisting 
of  two  thousand  bankers,  a  hundred  thousand  merchants,  two 
hundred  thousand  manufacturers,  and  four  hundred  thousand 
agriculturists. 

Observing  that  the  number  of  bankers  corresponds  to  the 
number  of  temples  of  Humanity,  we  get  a  direct  connection 
between  the  temporal  hierarchy  and  the  constitution  of  the 
spiritualty,  taking  into  accoimt  the  habitual  relations  of  the 
senior  member  of  each  presbytery  with  the  patrician  invested 
with  its  financial  administration.  On  this  scale,  each  banker 
on  the  average  will  have  to  meet  the  wants  of  ten  thousand 
families,  an  arrangement  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  accords  with 
the  principle  that  the  sphere  of  every  office  is  to  be  as  large  as 
is  compatible  with  direct  responsibility  in  the  functionary.  The 
same  rule  is  observed  in  the  case  of  the  lowest  number,  since 
it  assigns,  on  an  average,  to  each  agricultural  patrician  a  domain 
of  five  hundred  hectares,  an  extent  of  cultivation  to  which  one  1,335  unt. 
person  can  attend  without  strain.  For  the  members  of  the  two 
intervening  classes,  they  seem  to  me  to  harmonise  sufficiently 
with  the  law  of  increased  condensation  of  industrial  service,  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  generality  and  abstraction.  I 
urge  the  reader  to  make  himself  familiar  with  this  distribution 
as  a  whole  by  applying  it  to  France  as  it  actually  exists, 
dividing,  that  is,  each  of  the  preceding  numbers  by  four. 

By  virtue  of  these  two  operations,  we  can  form  a  clear  con-  The  dktri- 
ception  of  the  social  milieu  in  which  the  Positive  religion  has  ptoi^L^te! 
to  systematise  civic  life.  But,  as  the  numbers  above  given  apply 
only  to  the  patrician  hierarchy,  the  survey,  to  be  sufficiently 
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exact,  leqnires  the  distribution  of  the  proletaries  also  among 

their  industrial  chie& 
Baiiooftfae         Althon£:h  the  special  data  as  remrds  this  first  point  are 
town  |irai».    wanting  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  patricians,  I  think  I 


tribttfanog  may,  as  a  first  step,  allot  agricultund  industry  a  population 
double  the  amount  of  that  required  for  all  the  town  industries 
together.  The  apportioning  of  these  latter  will  be  dearer  if  I 
specify  it  for  a  capital,  in  which  the  number  of  fiunilies  should 
be  thirty  times  less  than  in  the  State  of  which  it  was  the  capital, 
in  accordance  with  the  actual  average  of  France.  In  a  nation 
of  the  normal  size  above  given,  such  a  capital  would  be  formed 
of  ten  thousand  households,  exclusive  of  the  patricians  and 
priests.  Of  these  ten  thousand  I  assign  seven  thousand  to 
manufacturers,  three  thousand  to  commerce,  including,  in  both 
cases,  the  various  intermediate  agents  between  the  capitalist 
and  the  workman.  Multiply  these  numbers  by  ten,  and  the 
sum  will  meet  the  case  of  the  nation  of  which  it  is  the  capital, 
the  central  government  of  which  seems  to  me  to  require  five 
thousand  special  functionaries,  three  fifths  military,  the  other 
two  fifths  civiL 
netjpe  The  abstract  capital  which  has  served  as  a  type, has  a  popu- 

pranntethe  latiou  equivalent  to  that  of  most  of  the  capitals  of  the  seven- 
pvo^Mjai  teen  republics  into  which  France  will  break  up  peaceably  about 
the  end  of  the  present  century.  This  is  the  average  case,  but 
there  will  be  many  states  in  which  the  capital  will  admit  of  a 
population  double,  treble,  quintuple,  or  even  septuple  of  that 
given.  The  original  number  must  be  multiplied  by  eleven 
when  we  come  to  the  old  capitals  of  the  political  aggr^a- 
tions,  which  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  reproduce  to  a  certain 
extent  the  Western  type.  For  these  voluntary  associations  will 
always  remain  sufficiently  important  to  draw  an  exceptional 
population  to  their  centres.  FinaUy  the  number  taken  as  the 
basis  must  be  multiplied  thirteen  times  for  Paris,  as  the  metro- 
polis of  mankind,  in  accordance  with  its  present  state,  and  its 
increase  is  not  desirable. 
The«pi^  These  are  the  rates  I  venture  to  hazard  in  order  to  fix 
moatw^H^  attention  on  an  important,  though  in  the  present  place  a  subor- 
Jj^2£n  dinate  question.  The  number  selected  for  the  tjrpical  capital 
answers  to  the  degree  of  concentration,  in  my  judgment, 
ordinarily  desirable,  any  notable  excess  involving  moral  and 
even  political  risks  when  the  normal  habits,  and  manners,  are 
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once  established.  The  same  proportions  apply,  but  inversely,  to 
the  several  cases  of  the  smaller  cities,  the  last  case  being  the 
village  or  the  concentration  of  the  rural  community,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  excessive  dispersion,  no  less  than  the  excessive 
agglomeration  of  population. 

Summarising  these  hints,  we  must  combine  the  two  parts  of  J^^^,^ 
the  preliminary  statistical  sketch  here  given  by  an  estimate  of  ^fJJ^^ 
the  normal  proportion  of  plebeians  to  patricians.     Taking  each  onetothir^. 
of  the  five  hundred  republics  of  the  world  by  itself,  the  families 
of  the  aristocracy  will  be  the  thirtieth  part  of  the  whole  number. 

But,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  laws  of  the  numerical  constitu-  J^*JJJ\i^ 
tion   of  the  fiEunily,  the  workmen  are   only  sixteen  times  as  JSJ^^.** 
numerous    as  the  employers.      Each    agricultural    patrician  ^'^^' 
directs  thirty-five  proletaries,  each  manufieusturing  seventy,  each 
commercial  patrician  sixty. 

Without  pressing  further  definite  arrangements,  which,  as  J^jj^ 
anticipations,  must  have  a  logical,   rather  than  a  scientific,  ^J^^i. 
value,  I  have  now  to  delineate  the  public  regime,  beginning  ▼**«• 
with  an  estimate  of  the  support  it  derives  continually  from 
the  private  life,  personal  as  well  as  family  life.     But  no  further 
explanation  is  needed  of  the  fundamental  preparation  formed 
by  the  education,  and  developed  in  the  worship ;  so  that  I  may 
confine  myself  to  pointing  out  the  influence  which  the  system- 
atisation  of  private  existence  exercises  directly  and  continually 
on  that  of  public  life. 

At  all  times  men  have  held  a  virtuous  private  life  to  be  the  ^HS'*^ 

*  religion  of 

first  guarantee  of  true  civism,  although  such  life  might  be  the  jJJiSlgJlJ^J^ 
offspring  of  mere  personal  prudence.     At  the  same  time  that  it  J^^^j;^^ 
is  easier  to  estimate  the  rules  of  conduct  in  the  narrower  sphere,  bearing. 
acts  are  in  that  sphere  of  less  importance,  and  also  more  modi- 
fiable, the  result  being  that  it  offers  the  best  test  of  our  moral 
strength,  which  must  incessantly  look  to  it  for  the  renewal  of 
its  vigour.      This,  the   universal  judgment,  is  in   a  special 
degree  applicable  in  the  final  state,  where  the  systematisation 
of  individual  existence  with  constant  reference  to  Humanity 
is  the  consequence  of  an  assiduous  culture,  both  objective  and 
subjective,  of  the  sympathetic  instincts.     Each  one  then  always 
feels  that  the  family  of  which  he  is  a  member,  or  even  the  class 
to  which  that  fsunily  belongs,  though  not  an  immediate  organ 
of  the  Great  Being,  is  an  indispensable  element  of  the  action 
of  the  State,  which  alone  is  in  direct  relation  with  the  eternal 
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whole.  All  individual  conduct,  then,  becomes  social  in  its  des- 
tination, whence  principally  it  derives  its  nobleness  and  its 
coherence,  qualities,  consequently,  traceable  in  the  most  insigni- 
ficant acts,  which  are  never  indifferent  in  view  of  the  feelings 
which  they  indicate,  or  which  they  evoke. 

The  morality  of  the  individual  finds  its  condensation  in  his 
private  worship,  and  should  be  a  direct  aid  to  his  morality  as 
a  citizen,  over  and  above  its  indirect  influence  through  his 
domestic  morality.  Our  three  guardian  angels,  though  drawn 
from  the  family,  do  not  confine  their  action  to  the  perfecting 
of  that  family.  Their  true  and  highest  function  is  to  guide  us 
or  to  sustain  us  in  the  exertions  and  dangers  attendant  on  our 
social  existence,  as  was  admirably  felt  by  Chivalry,  even  under 
the  counteraction  of  Catholicism.  Thus  we  give  reality  to  the 
fiction  of  Theology,  that  man  has  always  by  his  side  a 
superior  being,  lending  him  a  benevolent  assistance,  judging  him 
without  illusion.  All  our  public  acts  admit  this  intervention, 
and  may  become  so  many  continuations  of  our  personal  worship, 
in  a  regime  in  which  the  Family  is  brought  into  constant  rela- 
tion with  Humanity,  through  the  intermediimi  of  the  Country. 

All  classes  feel  this  influence,  but  the  priesthood  above  all ; 
as  better  able  to  appreciate  it,  it  will  connect  it  with  the 
constant  perfecting  of  the  moral  qualities  required  by  its  most 
important  office.  The  interpreter  of  Humanity  gains  strength 
and  dignity  fix)m  feeling  himself  ever  aided  by  her  highest 
personification.  Disciplining  the  present  in  the  interest  of  the 
future,  in  the  name  of  the  past,  his  devotedness  and  his  energy 
should  be  constantly  rekindled  by  the  direct  invocation  of  the 
angelic  ideal,  which  concentrates  for  him,  by  its  very  constitu- 
tion the  smn  of  human  relations.  In  his  secret  communion  with 
this  ideal,  the  priest  is  best  able  to  rise  above  the  vanity,  which 
hides  from  him  his  deficiencies,  a  just  sense  of  which  is  en- 
couraged by  the  comparison  of  himself  with  his  ideaL  Amidst 
the  contests  of  public  life,  its  holy  influence  stimulates,  or  calms 
him,  by  its  presentation  of  the  past,  which  he  has  to  explain, 
and  of  the  future  which  is  to  be  his  judge. 

Still,  whatever  the  influence  continually  exerted  by  private 
on  public  morality,  it  cannot  be  as  direct  or  as  efficacious  as 
that  of  a  rightly  ordered  domestic  life,  owing  to  the  closer 
resemblance  of  the  Family  to  the  State,  especially  if  it  is  formed 
on  true  social  principles.     It  is  in  domestic  life  that  the  funda- 
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mental  maxim:  Live  for  Others  begins  to  take  practical  com- 
plement :  Live  without  concealTnent,  without  which  it  would 
soon  become  inadequate,  nay  even  too  often  illusory.  No 
precautions  suggested  by  the  self-interest  of  metaphysical 
legislators  will  long  bar  the  instinct  of  the  Western  nations 
from  regarding  full  publicity  of  private  conduct  as  the  indis- 
pensable security  of  right  civic  action.  The  natural  school  for 
command  and  obedience,  family  life  cannot  answer  its  main 
purpose  if  withdrawn  from  the  healthy  influences  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  priesthood  and  even  of  the  public.  They  who  refuse 
to  live  openly  \rill  be  justly  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  not  really 
wishing  to  live  for  others.  To  judge  of  feelings  we  require  acts ; 
if  so,  the  two  virtues  which  are  essential  to  civic  life,  self- 
devotion  and  veneration,  must  be  practised  daily  in  family  life 
if  their  existence  is  to  be  recognised,  the  practice  of  them  there 
being  easier  and  more  open  to  all  than  in  public  life.  We  must 
not  forget,  however,  when  we  sum  up  social  morality  in  the  obli- 
gation of  living  ¥rithout  concealment,  that  it  must  be  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  precept  of  living  for  others,  though  it  is  only  times 
of  anarchy  that  allow  a  regular  parade  of  vicious  conduct. 

Quite  apart  from  its  power  in  this  respect,  domestic  life  is  a  ^j!^^^ 
direct  support  to  public  life,  in  that  it  gives  the  priesthood  an  1**®  ffJJSiS'* 
enduring:  influence  over  the  servant  of  Humanity.     The  educap-  «»peforthe 

o  J  action  of  the 

tion  and  the  worship  naturally  give  the  priests  access  to  the  ^J?**^ 
family,  and  they  are  often  appealed  to  to  soothe  or  remedy  the  "^^^ 
collisions  which,  such  is  the  imperfection  of  our  natiu'e,  are 
inseparable  from  the  highest  ties.  Their  interference  is  the 
more  effective,  as  they  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  all  the 
members  of  the  family,  owing  to  the  rule,  the  social  value  of 
which  is  on  a  par  with  the  intellectual,  that  everyone  during 
his  years  of  encyclopaedic  training  is  under  the  same  teacher. 
It  was  to  give  completeness  to  this  personal  relation,  by  making 
it  common  to  husband  and  wife,  that  I  fixed  seven  years  as  the 
most  suitable  difference  in  age  for  marriage.  Allow  this,  and 
the  two  priests  to  whom  the  two  couples  owed  their  initiation 
and  who  consecrated  their  union,  are  the  better  qualified  to 
restore  harmony  in  the  family  and  mutual  agreement,  as  well 
as  to  replace  on  a  right  footing  the  relations  with  the  children, 
by  invoking  the  common  belief. 

A  connection  of  this  kind,  at  once  particular  and  general.  The  women, 
ought,  conversely,  to  be  an  assistance  to  the  priesthood,  by  mAnm»- 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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tendencies  of  Western  manners,  imperatively  require  that  their 
adoption  never  be  other  than  in  the  fullest  sense  voluntaiy. 

K«*to Jie  Far  from  yielding  to  the  indiscreet  ardour  of  public  opinion, 

ing  by  law.  the  pnesthood  will  be  bound  always  to  dissuade  the  patriciate 
from  any  enforcement  by  law  of  these  seven  regulations,  for 
each  would  become^  oppressive,  and  at  no  distant  period  illusoiy, 
if  ever  it  ceased  to  be  a  purely  religious  obligation.  It  is  to 
ensure   liberty  in   this  respect   that  Positivism   sanctions  and 

^rti  Mar-  encourages  the  institution  of  civil  marriage,  although  in  its 
origin,  and  even  in  its  character,  it  is  revolutionary ;  consequently 
without  such  sanction  it  could  not  be  universal. 

KotaTioiona         There  is  an  apparent  contradiction  in  this  incorporation  of 

cntxoBit'ion  to  _ 

the  temporal  civil  marriage  into  the  system,  which  I  am  bound  to  clear  up  or 
to  anticipate  ;  our  Catholic  associations  leading  us  to  see  in  it  a 
mistaken  concession  on  the  part  of  the  new  spiritual  power  to 
the  gradual  encroachments  of  the  old  temporal  power.    The 
reproach  has  not  been  formally  made,  but  it  would  in  my  eyes 
be  a  serious  one,  if  I  were  imable  completely  to  clear  myself  of 
it,  as  the  sacred  law  of  continuity  obliges  me  to  uphold  or  to 
reassert  for  the  Positive  priesthood  all  the  powers  justly  claimed 
by  former  priesthoods,  without  committing  myself  to  any  abuse 
of  such  powers.    But  I  have  given  such  good  reasons  for  the 
sanction  of  civil  marriage  by  Positivism,   as  the  normal  pre- 
liminary to  the  religious  union,  that  no  one,  I  hope,  of  my 
theocratic  opponents  will  accuse  me  of  losing  sight  in  it  of  the 
Catholic  or  true  privileges  of  the  clergy. 
citu  mar.  Passing  from  this  point,  I  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity 

intheappre-  the  qucstion  ofifcrs  for  a  juster  understanding  of  the  general 
the  reuttoM  relations  of  the  two  powers  in  society :  for  the  normal 
Powersr*^  division  of  the  two,  hitherto  impracticable,  has  not  yet  beet 
able  to  evoke,  anywhere,  the  dispositions  required  for  the^ 
habitual  accord.  By  the  statical  theory  of  political  power,  tk:^ 
one  as  much  as  the  other  rests  upon  opinion;  if  unsupported""^ 
opinion  it  would  soon  lose  all  real  authority.  But  each  has 
own  proper  mode  of  taking  root  in  opinion,  the  priestl^^^ 
actively,  the  government  passively.  Government  can  a; 
only  to  long-established  opinions,  whilst  the  priesthood 
out  those  opinions  to  fresh  consequences,  just  as  it 
formed  them.  The  case  in  questi* 
appreciating  this  diflFerence,  for  tb 
civil  marriage  has,  at  bottom,  i 
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theocratic  character  which  in  a  confused  way  will  attach  to  the 
temporal  power  so  long  as  the  West  remains  imregenerated  by 
Positivism.  It  were  impossible  otherwise  to  understand,  how 
a  subaltern  and  purely  local  magistrate  becomes  capable  of 
forming  a  tie  which  will  be  universally  respected.  The  reli- 
gious basis,  however,  of  the  credit  he  enjoys  being  rotten, 
the  institution  could  not  endure,  much  less  spread,  were  not 
the  Positive  worship  to  incorporate  it  in  a  subordinate  position 
with  itself,  by  the  sanction  it  accords  the  magistrate  as  a 
special  assistant  of  the  priesthood  of  Humanity. 

With  all  respect  for  the  spontaneity  in  all  cases  of  the  Theiegai 

*^  *  •'  limits  of  the 

observance  of  the  seven  conditions  required  by  the  religious  J^[?' 
theory  of  the  family,  the  priesthood  will  yet  be  compelled  to 
ask  for  some  legal  measures  in  regard  to  them,  most  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  age  of  civil  marriage.  All  Western 
codes  allow  too  early  an  age,  especially  for  women,  who,  by  the 
French  law  are  sacrificed  to  the  coarseness  of  men  before  their 
organisation,  even  their  physical  constitution,  is  sufficiently 
settled.  The  High  Priest  of  Humanity,  then,  must  prevail  on 
the  several  dictators  to  decree  that  the  woman  never  marry  till 
she  has  completed  her  nineteenth  year,  not  insisting  on  the 
twenty-first,  which  will  remain  the  proper  age  for  the  religious 
marriage.  As  for  the  man,  it  will  be  well  to  prolong  till 
twenty-eight,  the  normal  age  for  the  sacrament  of  destination, 
the  veto  of  the  father  on  marriage.  By  these  two  arrangements, 
most  Positivist  marriages  will  be  between  women  of  twenty-two 
and  men  of  twenty-nine ;  so  as  to  keep  the  disparity  of  seven 
years,  which  seems  the  best. 

With  regard  to  the  power  of  disposing  of  property  by  will  i^egai  mea. 
and  to  that  of  adoption.  Western  legislation  requires,  and  in  ^J""  •"** 
France  more  than  elsewhere,  more  profoimd  modifications  if  it  «»erved  for 

*^  neztch»pCer. 

IS  to  be  adapted  to  the  religious  constitution  of  the  family. 
But  the  very  importance  of  these  modifications  must  be  my 
justification  for  not  touching  on  them  in  detail  till  the  following 
chapter,  the  chapter  devoted  to  tracing  the  final  transition,  for 
which  such  measures  are  essentially  meant.  In  regard  to  the 
normal  state,  it  is  enough  here  if  I  make  the  general  remark 
that  adoption  once  disengaged  from  existing  obstacles,  will  still 
be  subjected  to  precautions  against  mere  impulses,  and  that  the 
disposal  of  property  by  will  presupposes  a  just  attention  to  the 
interests  of  the  natural  heirs. 
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Theory  of  Bj  a  Combination  of  the  preceding  observations,  the  ulti- 

sommed  ap  mate  sjstematisation  of  the  £Eunily  stands  out  so  clearly  that  I 
variations,  may  pass  &om  it  to  enquire  into  the  constitution  of  the  state, 
the  principal  domain  of  Positivity.  But  before  I  enter  on  it,  I 
must  point  out  in  what  way  the  theory  of  the  &mily  is  summa- 
rised quite  naturally  by  a  general  estimate  of  its  admissible 
modifications,  modifications  studied  in  detail  in  the  third 
volume. 
A  ooDrtaBt  At  all  times  thought  to  have  as  its  aim  the  developing  the 


traceable  in  influence  of  womau  upon  man,  there  is  traceable  in  the  consti- 
tkmocthe  tutiou  of  the  Family  a  continuous  progress  from  the  coarse 
stimulus  which  called  it  into  existence,  to  its  ideal  limit  in  the 
Utopia  of  the  Virgin-Mother.  Our  most  remote  ancestors  were 
even,  nearly  as  the  animals  are,  accessible  to  sexual  desire  only 
at  certain  periods.  The  women  of  Oceania  even  now  find  long 
stimulation  necessary  to  arouse  an  ignoble  appetite.  Such  in 
its  earliest  form  is  the  influence  of  women,  nor  as  yet,  admir- 
able as  are  the  improvements  introduced,  is  it  r^;enerated«  The 
Positive  religion  alone  can  definitively  secure  the  triumph  of  a 
high  estimate  of  woman,  as  the  normal  mediator  between  man 
and  Humanity.  The  utopia  of  the  Virgin-Mother  implies  in  its 
very  statement  the  desired  r^^eration,  as  it  frees  the  sex 
from  all  coarse  dependence,  in  order  to  reserve  for  it,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  the  most  important  physical  function  and 
the  noblest  moral  mission.  Even  should  this  institution  of 
the  religion  never  be  other  than  an  ideal,  yet  when  confronted 
with  the  point  of  departure  it  would  condense  the  whole  initia^ 
tion  of  the  race,  to  which  we  limit  the  dominion  of  an  instinct 
doomed  to  extinction  in  the  maturity  of  mankind* 
Ammd  But  a  souud  utopia  can  never  really  be  other  than  in  a 

f^^bean  Certain  degree  an  anticipation  of  fsLct ;  whereas  unsound  ones 
*"'"***''*'  always  favour  an  impossible  return  upon  the  past.  Thus,  the 
anarchical  reveries  of  Plato  and  of  his  modem  imitators,  on 
the  community  of  property  and  of  wives,  so  &r  firom  indicating 
real  progress,  only  tended  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  coUeo- 
tive  property  and  the  promiscuous  intercourse,  which  are  dis- 
tinctive of  the  primitive  ages.  On  the  contraiy,  the  admirable 
Utopia  of  Henry  IV.,  of  the  Quakers,  and  of  Leibnitz,  on  per- 
petual peace  in  Western  Europe,  did  but  precede  by  about  two 
centuries,  the  result  of  the  spontaneous  evolution  of  the  state  of 
mankind.     We  may  hope  then  a  like  issue  for  the  feminine 
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titx>pia ;  in  full  agreement  with  the  whole  teaching  of  the  past, 

it  should  servjB  henceforth  &8  the  ideal  expression  of  the  future. 

For  the  rest,  everything  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  the  educa- 

don  of  the  individual,  from  this  time  forward  systematically 

conducted,  will  be  bound  to  no  servile  reproduction,  as  regards 

{he  sexual  instinct,  of  the  evolution  of  the  race,  since  already 

we  see  the  Western  nations  becoming  in  the  full  sense  of  the 

word,  monogamic,  without  ever  having  been  polygamic. 

To  give  clearness  to  the  exposition  of  civic  existence,  the  (e)  civio 
first  step  is  to  determine  the  constitution  of  the  social  milieu 
^der  its  material  aspect.     This  preliminary  operation  consists 
^  two  successive  processes :  first,  the  assigning  their  limits  to  PreUminajT 
^  nationalities  which  will  become  the  political  elements  of 
'^^erate  Humanity;   secondly,  the  decomposition  of  each 
'^on  into  industrial  classes.     The  professional  distribution  of 
Ao8e  classes  belongs  to  my  promised  work  on  the  Positive 
7tematisation  of  human  industry. 

In  the  preceding  volume  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown,  Deoompo- 
^'^t  the  formation  of  the  great  states  of  the  Western  world  g^wtstateJ 
^'^   a  necessary  consequence  of  the  modem  revolution,  one 
^'^^ined  to  end  with  it,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid 
^^n  in  my  Social  Statics.     In  the  following  chapter,  I  shall 
^^lain,  more  especially  in  the  case  of  France,  the  normal  plan  on 
^^ich  these  factitious  aggregates,  even  now  without  solid  justi- 
^^>i.tion,  will  pass  peaceably  into  free  and  durable  states.    Each 
^    these  Positive  Bepublics  should  have  a  population  of  from  Extent  of 
<)^^  to  three  millions  on  a  territory  about  equal  to  that  of  BepubUcs. 
Belgium,  Tuscany,  Holland,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  &c. 

In  de&ult  of  this  decomposition,  which,  in  an  imperfect  Moral  sdn- 
lorm,  was  realised  in  the  Middle  Ages  simultaneously  with  the  qnircs  an 
^vision  of  the  two  powers,  our  moral  education  would  fail  from  ogg^te 
there  being  no  satis&ctory  intermedium  between  the  Family  Famiujand* 
*ud  Humanity.    Meant  to  be  the  bond  between  the  closest  and     "™     ^* 
^e  most  extensive  of  human  associations,  the  Country  can  only 
uiacfaarge  this  its  primary  function,  on  condition  of  its  being  so 
'^ted  in  extent  as  to  allow  a  real  sense  of  the  relations  of  citi- 
'^hip.     Language  indicates  the  universal  admission  of  this  Patriotism, 
Pnnciple,  when  it  represents  the  feelings  of  patriotism  as  con-  '^"'^  • 
fined  to  the  union  formed  by  the  grouping  of  the  rural  popu- 
lation round  one  paramount  city. 

This  original  limit  was  only  exceeded  as  a  consequence  of 
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the  compulsory  incorporation  which  resulted  from  the  gradual 
extension  of  Roman  Conquest.  In  lieu  thereof,  the  Middle 
Ages  substituted  a  voluntary  aggregation  of  nations,  politically 
independent  but  spiritually  connected,  with  a  natural  tendency 
towards  an  association  coextensive  with  the  race,  had  the  fedth 
they  held  in  common  been  able  to  impose  itself  on  mankini 
Such  an  association  with  such  a  faith  it  is  for  the  religion  of 
Humanity  definitively  to  organise,  when  it  has  triumphed  over 
the  state  of  anarchy,  which  made  the  temporary  formation  of 
great  states  in  the  West  as  indispensable  as  it  was  inevitable. 

It  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  exact  limit  of  the  PositiYe 
nation,  though  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  it  will  be 
larger  than  in  the  mediaeval  period,  when  social  intercourse  was 
less  general  and  the  want  of  it  less  felt.     The  standard  above 
given  seems  to  me  one  which  will  long  remain  appropriate, 
as  allowing  aggregations   in  the  degree  in   which   concert  is 
reconcileable  with  independence.     As  the  Positive  religion  vill 
have  secured  the  general   adoption  of  the  principle  of  free 
aggregation,    new    decompositions   or   combinations  may  be 
always  effected  without  any  struggle,  as  the  progress  of  society 
may  warrant  them.      And  although  the  definitive  civilisation 
will  gradually  enlarge  the  political  association,  I  doubt  its  ever 
being  much  in  excess  of  the  limit  just  assigned  it.    For  the 
rest,  the  question  has  already  lost  its  great  importance ;  since 
the   Positive   regime  will  make  government  more  and  more 
spiritual,  less  and  less  temporal,  thus  systematising  the  natural 
progress  of  society. 

In  the  political  point  of  view,  not  less  than  in  the  moral, 
the  normal  decomposition  of  the  large  states  is  of  great  value,  as 
equally  favourable  to  order  and  to  progress.     Each  of  the  three 
general  elements  of  the  sociocratic  state,  will  always  derive 
important  advantages  frotn  it.     The  priesthood  of  Humanity 
will  be  better  able  to  modify  the  government  of  the  nation, 
which  under  these  conditions  will  be  less  inclined  to  encroach 
upon  the  spiritual  functions.     But  at  the  same  time,  the  patri- 
cians will  find  greater  respect  paid  to  an  authority  the  origin 
and  use  of  which  will  be  intelligible  to  all.     Lastly,  the  prole- 
taries will  find  it   easier  to  deal  with  a  smaller  amoimt  of 
oppression,   and    more   opening   for   the   exercise   of    regulai 
control. 

We  must  consider,  then,  the  Positive  regime  as  having  fo: 
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the  duty  of  respecting  the  marriage  union  as  the  universal 
basis  of  the  Family  which  in  its  turn  is  the  basis  of  the  State. 
Now,  this  is  only  possible  by  a  moral  regulation  of  marriages, 
to  the  exclusion  of  legal  checks  ;  so  to  make  the  production  of 
children  a  responsible  function  voluntarily  assumed. 

On  this  question  the  Positive  religion  has  two  general  Twog«nerai 
solutions  to  offer,  the  one  radical  but  an  hypothesis,  the  other  offered  by 
real  but  inadequate  ;  the  two  may  always  act  in  concert.  As  I 
have  already  sufficiently  expounded  them,  it  is  enough,  here,  to 
point  out  their  conjoint  application  to  this  great  problem.  The 
two  are :  the  Utopia  as  to  women,  and  chaste  marriage,  the 
chief  purpose  of  which  I  have  already  stated. 

We  should  look  on  the  former  as  supplying  the  only  possible  (a)  The 
basis  for  a  definitive  systematisation  of  human  reproduction, 
which,  by  its  adoption,  becomes  voluntary  and  responsible.  So 
long  as  it  is  not  attained,  the  evil  ¥rill  never  be  attacked  at  its 
source ;  all  remedies  will  be  but  palliative.  But  the  noblest 
vegetative  function  of  Humanity  once  duly  confined  to  her 
highest  organs,  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Positive  theory  of 
hereditary  transmission  will  allow  a  gradual  regulation  of  that 
function,  both  as  to  number  and  quality.  The  natural  laws  of 
these  two  conditions  will,  at  the  same  time,  have  become  cogni- 
sable by  all,  by  virtue  of  a  considerable  evolution  of  the  univer- 
sal Sociocracy.  The  solution,  however,  is  one  which  will  always 
be  limited  to  the  higher  natures,  for  it  is  essentially  of  a  moral 
kind  and,  as  such,  requires  the  persistent  combination  of  higher 
sensibility  and  extreme  purity. 

Even  if  realised,  then,  it  will  never  entirely  supersede  the  (6)  chaste 
less  important  institution,  alone  feasible  at  present,  and  a  conse-  ^°**^'^*'*®* 
quence  of  the  systematic  encouragement  of  chastity  in  marriage. 
When  the  Positive  faith  shall  have  generally  subdued  the 
coarse  view  sanctioned  by  Theologism  as  to  the  nature  and 
destination  of  women,  this  form  of  marriage  will  rapidly  spread ; 
already,  prior  to  any  theory,  decisive  instances  proclaim  its 
approach.  A  noble  use  of  adoption  will  allow  the  completing 
of  this  exceptional  form  of  marriage,  by  offering  the  pai^ental 
relation  in  its  purest  form  to  those  in  whom  the  union  of  soul 
is  most  perfect,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  relieving  the 
married  couples  who  are  in  the  best  conditions  for  reproduction. 

Inadequate,  and   inadequate   because  it  is  negative — this  Thisanega- 
latter  solution  may  even  now,  over  and  above  its  moral  efficacy,  Sot  S^" 
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exact,  requires  the  distribution  of  the  proletaries  also  among 
their  industrial  chiefs. 

Although  the  special  data  as  regards  this  first  point  an 
wanting  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  patricians,  I  think  I 
may,  as  a  first  step,  allot  agricultural  industry  a  population 
double  the  amount  of  that  required  for  all  the  town  industries 
together.  The  apportioniug  of  these  latter  will  be  clearer  if  I 
specify  it  for  a  capital,  in  which  the  number  of  families  should 
be  thirty  times  less  than  in  the  State  of  which  it  was  the  capital, 
in  accordance  with  the  actual  average  of  France.  In  a  nation 
of  the  normal  size  above  given,  such  a  capital  would  be  formed 
of  ten  thousand  households,  exclusive  of  the  patricians  and 
priests.  Of  these  ten  thousand  I  assign  seven  thousand  to 
manufacturers,  three  thousand  to  commerce,  including,  in  botb 
cases,  the  various  intermediate  agents  between  the  capitalist 
and  the  workman.  Multiply  these  numbers  by  ten,  and  tlie 
sum  will  meet  the  case  of  the  nation  of  which  it  is  the  capital^ 
the  central  government  of  which  seems  to  me  to  require  five 
thousand  special  functionaries,  three  fifths  military,  the  othet 
two  fifths  civil. 

The  abstract  capital  which  has  served  as  a  type,  has  a  popU' 
lation  equivalent  to  that  of  most  of  the  capitals  of  the  seiveii^ 
teen  republics  into  which  France  will  break  up  peaceably  aboif^ 
the  end  of  the  present  century.     This  is  the  average  case,  \xi^ 
there  will  be  many  states  in  which  the  capital  will  admit  of  ^ 
population  double,  treble,  quintuple,  or  even  septuple  of  tha^ 
given.     The  original  number  must  be  multiplied  by  eleve^ 
when  we   come  to  the  old  capitals  of  the  political  aggrega^^ 
tions,  which  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  reproduce  to  a  certaii^ 
extent  the  Western  type.     For  these  voluntary  associations  wil^ 
always  remain  sufficiently  important  to  draw  an  exceptional 
population  to  their  centres.     Finally  the  number  taken  as  th^ 
basis  must  be  multiplied  thirteen  times  for  Paris,  as  the  metnK 
polis  of  mankind,  in  accordance  with  its  present  state,  and  it0 
increase  is  not  desirable. 

These  are  the  rates  I  venture  to  hazard  in  order  to  fix 
attention  on  an  important,  though  in  the  present  place  a  sub(»r- 
dinate  question.  The  number  selected  for  the  typical  capital 
answers  to  the  degree  of  concentration,  in  my  judgment, 
ordinarily  desirable,  any  notable  excess  involving  moral  and 
even  political  risks  when  the  normal  habits,  and  manners,  are 
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once  established.  The  same  proportions  apply,  but  inversely,  to 
the  several  cases  of  the  smaller  cities,  the  last  case  being  the 
village  or  the  concentration  of  the  rural  community,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  excessive  dispersion,  no  less  than  the  excessive 
agglomeration  of  population. 

Summarising  these  hints,  we  must  combine  the  two  parts  of  The  p»«. 

*  Clan  famiiwt 

the  preliminary  statistical  sketch  here  given  by  an  estimate  of  "JJ^^ 
the  normal  proportion  of  plebeians  to  patricians.     Taking  each  on«tothirty. 
of  the  five  hundred  republics  of  the  world  by  itself,  the  families 
of  the  aristocracy  will  be  the  thirtieth  part  of  the  whole  number. 

But,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  laws  of  the  numerical  constitu-  J^te*to*the 
tion  of  the  fEimily,  the  workmen  are  only  sixteen  times  as  JnJto*£.** 
numerous    as  the   employers.      Each    agricultural    patrician  ^'^^• 
directs  thirty-five  proletaries,  each  manufacturing  seventy,  each 
commercial  patrician  sixty. 

Without  pressing  further  definite  arrangements,  which,  as  JSjj^'lJ 
anticipations,  must  have  a  logical,   rather  than   a  scientific,  J^^^^. 
value,  I  have  now  to  delineate  the  public  regime,  beginning  ▼Ate* 
with  an  estimate  of  the  support  it  derives  continually  from 
the  private  life,  personal  as  well  as  £Emoiily  life.     But  no  further 
explanation  is  needed  of  the  fundamental  preparation  formed 
by  the  education,  and  developed  in  the  worship ;  so  that  I  may 
confine  myself  to  pointing  out  the  influence  which  the  system- 
atisation  of  private  existence  exercises  directly  and  continually 
on  that  of  public  life. 

At  all  times  men  have  held  a  virtuous  private  life  to  be  the  trader  the 

^  religion  of 

first  guarantee  of  true  civism,  although  such  life  might  be  the  ^{^'Jj^ 
offspring  of  mere  personal  prudence.     At  the  same  time  that  it  ®^^u^**^ 
is  easier  to  estimate  the  rules  of  conduct  in  the  narrower  sphere,  bearing. 
acts  are  in  that  sphere  of  less  importance,  and  also  more  modi- 
fiable, the  result  being  that  it  offers  the  best  test  of  our  moral 
strength,  which  must  incessantly  look  to  it  for  the  renewal  of 
its  vigour.      This,  the  universal  judgment,  is  in  a  special 
degree  applicable  in  the  final  state,  where  the  systematisation 
of  individual  existence  with  constant  reference  to  Humanity 
is  the  consequence  of  an  assiduous  culture,  both  objective  and 
subjective,  of  the  sympathetic  instincts.     Each  one  then  always 
feels  that  the  family  of  which  he  is  a  member,  or  even  the  class 
to  which  that  family  belongs,  though  not  an  immediate  organ 
of  the  Great  Being,  is  an  indispensable  element  of  the  action 
of  the  State,  which  alone  is  in  direct  relation  with  the  eternal 
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whole.     All  individual  conduct,  then,  becomes  social  in  its 
tination,  whence  principally  it  derives   its  nobleness  and  its 
coherence,  qualities,  consequently,  traceable  in  the  most  insigni- 
ficant acts,  which  are  never  indifferent  in  view  of  the  feelings 
which  they  indicate,  or  which  they  evoke. 

The  morality  of  the  individual  finds  its  condensation  in  bis 
private  worship,  and  should  be  a  direct  aid  to  his  monditj  as 
a  citizen,  over  and  above  its   indirect  influence   through  his 
domestic  morality.     Our  three  guardian  angels,  though  drawn 
from  the  family,  do  not  confine  their  action  to  the  perfecting 
of  that  family.     Their  true  and  highest  fimction  is  to  guide  m 
or  to  sustain  us  in  the  exertions  and  dangers  attendant  on  our 
social  existence,  as  was  admirably  felt  by  Chivaliy,  even  under 
the  coimteraction  of  Catholicism.     Thus  we  give  reality  to  the 
fiction   of   Theology,    that    man  has    always    by  his    side  a 
superior  being,  lending  him  a  benevolent  assistance,  judging  him 
without  illusion.     All  our  public  acts  admit  this  intervention, 
and  may  become  so  many  continuations  of  our  personal  worship, 
in  a  regime  in  which  the  Family  is  brought  into  constant  rda- 
tion  with  Humanity,  through  the  intermedium  of  the  Country. 

All  classes  feel  this  influence,  but  the  priesthood  above  all ; 
as  better  able  to  appreciate  it,  it  will  connect  it  with  the 
constant  perfecting  of  the  moral  qualities  required  by  its  most 
important  office.  The  interpreter  of  Humanity  gains  strength 
and  dignity  from  feeling  himself  ever  aided  by  her  highest 
personification.  Disciplining  the  present  in  the  interest  of  the 
future,  in  the  name  of  the  past,  his  devotedness  and  his  energy 
should  be  constantly  rekindled  by  the  direct  invocation  of  the 
angelic  ideal,  which  concentrates  for  him,  by  its  very  constitu- 
tion the  sum  of  human  relations.  In  his  secret  communion  with 
this  ideal,  the  priest  is  best  able  to  rise  above  the  vanity,  which 
hides  from  him  his  deficiencies,  a  just  sense  of  which  is  en- 
couraged by  the  comparison  of  himself  with  his  ideaL  Amidst 
the  contests  of  public  life,  its  holy  influence  stimulates,  or  calms 
him,  by  its  presentation  of  the  past,  which  he  has  to  explain, 
and  of  the  future  which  is  to  be  his  judge. 

Still,  whatever  the  influence  continually  exerted  by  private 
on  public  morality,  it  cannot  be  as  direct  or  as  efficacious  as 
that  of  a  rightly  ordered  domestic  life,  owing  to  the  closer 
resemblance  of  the  Family  to  the  State,  especially  if  it  is  formed 
on  true  social  principles.     It  is  in  domestic  life  that  the  funda- 
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mental  maxim:  Live  for  Others  begins  to  take  practical  com- 
plement :  Live  without  concealTnent,  ¥rithout  which  it  would 
soon  become  inadequate,  nay  even  too  often  illusory.  No 
precautions  suggested  by  the  self-interest  of  metaphysical 
legislators  will  long  bar  the  instinct  of  the  Western  nations 
from  regarding  full  publicity  of  private  conduct  as  the  indis- 
pensable security  of  right  civic  action.  The  natural  school  for 
command  and  obedience,  family  life  cannot  answer  its  main 
purpose  if  withdrawn  from  the  healthy  influences  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  priesthood  and  even  of  the  public.  They  who  refuse 
to  live  openly  will  be  justly  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  not  really 
wishing  to  live  for  others.  To  judge  of  feelings  we  require  acts ; 
if  so,  the  two  virtues  which  are  essential  to  civic  life,  self- 
devotion  and  veneration,  must  be  practised  daily  in  family  life 
if  tlieir  existence  is  to  be  recognised,  the  practice  of  them  there 
being  easier  and  more  open  to  all  than  in  public  life.  We  must 
not  forget,  however,  when  we  sum  up  social  morality  in  the  obli- 
gation of  living  without  concealment,  that  it  must  be  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  precept  of  living  for  others,  though  it  is  only  times 
of  anarchy  that  allow  a  regular  parade  of  vicious  conduct. 

Quite  apart  from  its  power  in  tliis  respect,  domestic  life  is  a  '''^Jj?**;^,^ 
direct  support  to  public  life,  in  that  it  gives  the  priesthood  an  ?**  flSSill? 
enduring  influence  over  the  servant  of  Humanity.     The  educap-  !2{*'^*S* 
tion  and  the  worship  naturally  give  the  priests  access  to  the  ^JJ'**^ 
family,  and  they  are  often  appealed  to  to  soothe  or  remedy  the  ^^°*^ 
collisions  which,  such  is  the  imperfection  of  our  nature,  are 
inseparable  from  the  highest  ties.     Their  interference  is  the 
more  effective,  as  they  have  a  personal  knowledge  of  all  the 
members  of  the  family,  owing  to  the  rule,  the  social  value  of 
which  is  on  a  par  with  the  intellectual,  that  everyone  during 
his  years  of  encyclopaedic  training  is  under  the  same  teacher. 
It  was  to  give  completeness  to  this  personal  relation,  by  making 
it  common  to  husband  and  wife,  that  I  fixed  seven  years  as  the 
most  suitable  diSerence  in  age  for  marriage.     Allow  this,  and 
the  two  priests  to  whom  the  two  couples  owed  their  initiation 
and  who  consecrated  their  union,  are  the  better  qualified  to 
restore  harmony  in  the  family  and  mutual  agreement,  as  well 
as  to  replace  on  a  right  footing  the  relations  with  the  children, 
by  invoking  the  common  belief. 

A  connection  of  this  kind,  at  once  particular  and  general.  The  women, 
ought,  conversely,  to  be  an  assistance  to  the  priesthood,  by  m»nm». 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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ensuring  it,  in  the  bosom  of  each  family,  the  support  of  the  women 
and  of  the  old  as  against  the  industrial  chiefs  on  whom  the 
social  action  of  the  Priesthood  is  usually  brought  to  bear.  But 
to  be  effectual  on  extraordinary  occasions,  such  aid  must  have 
been  the  object  of  habitual  attention  in  the  ordinary  relations 
of  life.  Now,  this  implies  that  women  encourage  in  themselves 
in  due  degree  the  true  civic  feeling,  nobly  therein  imitating  the 
Soman  type,  nay  in  the  normal  state  surpassing  it  by  its  com- 
bination with  the  instinct  of  Chivalry.  The  natural  tendency 
of  the  wife  to  absorption  in  the  £simily  may,  not  to  speak  of  the 
influence  of  the  motlier,  be  generally  overcome  by  an  increased 
sense  of  the  close  connection  which  exists  between  self-devotion 
within  the  family  circle  and  self-renimciation  in  public  life. 
Even  granting  that  the  preference  of  Family  to  Country  were 
not  a  mere  cloak  for  selfishness.  Positive  education  will  pre- 
dispose women  to  acknowledge  the  instability  inherent  in  such 
conduct,  the  collective  egoism  impairing  personal  tenderness. 

By  virtue  of  this  predisposition  family  life,  in  its  normal 
developement,  will  be  in  direct  connection  with  public  life,  first 
through  the  relations  between  the  members  of  each  family,  se- 
condly, through  its  daily  intercourse  with  others,  whether  related 
or  not.  In  such  a  state  of  things  the  full  value  will  be  felt  of  the 
fraternal  relation,  the  main  source  of  noble  friendships.  The 
influence  on  society  of  such  friendships  should  awake  the  sense 
how  important  it  is  for  Positivism  to  re-establish,  and  even  to 
extend,  the  wise  prohibitions  by  which  Catholicism  completed 
the  admirable  discipline  instituted  by  the  Theocracy  as  regards 
incest.  Although  in  the  case  of  marriage  the  law  of  widow- 
hood of  itself  meets  the  want,  yet  as  a  purely  religious  ordi- 
nance it  does  not  exempt  the  civil  legislation  from  the  duty 
of  including  all  fraternal  connections  without  exception  in  the 
two  prohibitions  which  are  at  present  limited  to  fraternity  by 
birth.  But  the  largest  developement  of  mutual  relations 
between  Positive  families  will  be  due  to  adoption  and  domes- 
ticity, neither  of  which  institutions  will  be  the  incorporation  of 
merely  isolated  individuals,  but  of  families,  the  difference  in 
position  being  compensated  by  the  identity  of  education. 

The  familv  relations  as  a  whole  should  offer  a  direct  and 
powerful  aid  to  public  life,  as  an  instrument  constantly  avail- 
able for  the  formation  of  public  opinion.  In  defiance  of 
metaphysical  anarchy,  the  Positive  faith  will  soon  have  re- 
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generated  the  "Western  salon,  the  presidency  in  which  invari- 
ably belongs  to  women,  but  to  the  mother  rather  than  to  the 
wife.  Including  all  ranks,  adopted  by  all  nations,  especially 
when  the  sacred  language  shall  have  come  into  general  use, 
these  meetings,  traceable  in  their  origin  to  feudalism,  will 
eyeiywhere  display  their  capacity  to  form  the  habitual  connec- 
tion between  private  and  public  life.  Under  the  joint  autho- 
rity of  sex  and  age,  they  will  assume  a  moral  rather  than  a 
political  direction,  strengthening  religious  principles  by  an 
application  of  them  in  detail,  and  that  a  natural  application, 
never  degenerating  into  pedantry.  These  private  assemblies  in 
which  women  play  the  principal  part,  cannot,  it  is  true,  super- 
sede the  public  meetings  of  men,  but  they  will  limit  such 
meetings  to  the  general  and,  above  all,  the  local  questions 
which  directly  concern  industrial  action. 

Such  are  the  sources  normally  of  public  opinion,  when  the  ^^e  organs 
milieu  is  no  longer  under  the  dominion  of  journalism,  the  opinion, 
peculiar  feature  of  the  latest  revolutionary  phase.  Its  weekly 
addresses  offer  the  priesthood  the  best  means  for  explaining 
in  due  season  the  less  important  applications  of  the  principles 
of  the  doctrine.  When  a  written  explanation  is  necessary,  it 
^  issue  special  placards,  similar  to  those  of  Catholicism,  but 
not  with  a  periodical  character.  Concentrated  on  their  perma- 
nent functions,  the  theoricians  will  naturally  set  an  example  to 
^  of  the  respect  due  to  the  institutions  of  writing  and  printing, 
by  using  them  solely  for  important  communications,  such  as  are 
nieant  chiefly  for  posterity.  Freed  from  the  influence  of  the 
literary  class,  be  it  by  its  Positive  education,  or  by  the  incorpo- 
^ion  of  the  thinkers  of  that  class  into  the  priesthood,  the 
public  will  imitate  the  reserve  of  its  guides  and  will  look  with 
wntempt  on  unnecessary  publications,  without  any  attack  on 
"^c  liberty  of  exposition  and  discussion.  Under  this  regime 
**^6  Bolona  will  put  out  their  full  power  to  prepare  opinion, 
^bich  again  will  be  more  easily  judged  than  when  its  chief 
®^  of  expression  was  an  unreliable  press.  In  this  way  it  is 
that  women  should  indirectly  share  in  the  current  judgment  of 
^s  aDd  persons,  without  any  detriment  to  their  moral  mission, 
tte  daily  accomplishment  of  which  can  alone  prevent  men  from 
being  carried  away  by  political  feeling. 

The  reaction  of  domestic  on  public  life,  common  as  it  natu-  The  saknu 
rally  is  to  all  classes,  should,  like  that  of  individual  existence,  prieithood. 

T  2 
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be  most  powerful  in  the  clergy.  The  freely  accepted  supre- 
macy of  the  salon  of  the  presbytery  will  imply  to  all,  especially 
to  women,  the  social  precedence  of  the  priesthood  over  the 
patriciate.  Notwithstanding  their  greater  power  and  wealth, 
the  temporal  chiefs  will  hold  it  an  honour  to  be  admitted  to 
this  distinguished  society,  the  venerable  president  of  which 
unites  in  her  own  person  the  dignity  of  age  and  sex  with  the 
consideration  attaching  to  the  office  of  her  son.  In  the  capital 
of  Humanity,  the  Salon  of  the  High  Priest  will  thus  initiate 

• 

throughout  the  world  conceptions  well  adapted  to  second  his 
synthetic  influence  and  capable  of  serving  in  lieu  of  more 
formal  communications.  Spreading  from  presbytery  to  presby- 
tery, and  radiating  thence  by  a  natural  process,  they  will  be 
equivalent  to  a  systematic  domestic  organisation  of  public 
opinion,  as  they  will  stamp  an  unconstrained  uniformity  on  all 
the  salons  of  the  globe,  a  process  facilitated  by  the  progressive 
acceleration  of  all  the  means  of  communication. 

As  regards  the  patricians,  the  salon  should  strengthen  their 
union  as  a  hierarchy,  and  moderate  their  industrial  rivalries. 
Its  capabilities  in  these  two  respects  will  be  most  visibly  shown 
in  the  salons  of  the  bankers,  the  natural  centres  of  meeting  for 
all  the  industrial  classes.  There,  each  member  of  the  supreme 
patriciate  will  create  a  truer  appreciation  of  his  class  as  the 
common  regulator  of  human  industry,  by  fraternising  with 
dignity  with  aU  his  clients,  agriculturists,  manufacturers,  and 
merchants,  to  whom  his  weekly  receptions  will  always  be  open. 
Whilst  admirably  calculated  to  prepare  and  facilitate  particular 
operations,  these  meetings  will  not  degenerate  into  mere  pro- 
fessional meetings,  the  safeguard  lying  either  in  the  diver- 
sity of  their  component  elements,  or  still  more  in  the  presence 
habitually  of  the  more  eminent  proletaries,  who  will  give  them 
a  more  general  character.  Not  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
people,  as  banking,  the  most  abstract  form  of  industry, 
scarcely  needs  any  workmen,  bankers  worthy  of  their  position 
will  be  conscious  of  the  value  of  this  personal  intercourse  with 
the  class  which  in  the  normal  state  will  look  to  them  as  its 
natural  temporal  protectors. 

But,  allowing  its  full  efficacy  for  social  purposes  to  the 
Positive  salon  in  the  case  of  the  priest  or  the  patrician,  it  is 
with  the  proletary  class  that  the  institution  will  habitually  bear 
its  best  fruits.     It  supplies  the  plebeians  the  best  means  for 
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preparing,  and  even  extending  their  due  control  over  all  civic 
oonoems,  under  the  presidency  of  women,  which  by  its  mere 
acceptance  recalls  them  to  great  principles,  to  the  suppression  of 
incidental  passions.      Indispensably  requisite  to  complete  the 
constitution  of  the  Sociocracy,  this  function  would  alone  suffice 
to  justify  my  speaking,  as  above,  of  the  salon  as  part  of  the 
working  man's  apartment.     Thus  become  a  regular  institution, 
the  private  meetings  of  the  proletariate  will  be  superior  in  moral 
dignity  and  political  value  to  its  public  meetings,  which  become 
of  secondary  importance,  though  immediately  they  are  so  impor- 
tant as  to  account  for  the  attention  paid  them  in  the  '  General 
View.'    The  tendency  to  disorder  of  these  noisy  discussions,  in 
which  pride  and  vanity  soon  get  the  upper  haijd  even  in  the 
higher  natures,  must  always  be  a  source  of  alarm  to  the  patri- 
cian class ;  but  its  only  way  of  escape  is  the  encouragement  of 
the  institution  which  rejects  them  and  fills  their  place. 

To  complete  the  general  examination  of  the  direct  and  Thesrrowth 
perdstent  reaction  of  domestic  on  civic  life,  it  remains  for  me  tion. 
to  put  forward  a  question  of  more  special  interest  and  greater 
importance  than  the  preceding,  the  question  namely  of  the 
propagation  of  the  race. 

As  the  necessary  seat  of  the  highest  form  of  production,  the  Refmiation 
bmily  by  it  is  in  most  intimate  connection  with  the  whole 
•ystem  of  industrial  activity,  for  which  it  supplies  the  agents. 
The  paramount  importance  however  of  this  function  is  as  yet 
DMsked  by  the  difficulties  of  its  r^fulation,  owing  to  the  non- 
existence of  right  ideas  on  the  subject  and  appropriate  institu- 
ti<m.  The  real  commencement  of  human  education  takes  place 
"*  a  state  of  brute  passion  with  no  sense  of  responsibility.  Such 
^eiig  the  case,  it  may  be  feared  that  human  wisdom  will  never 
*^^cceed  in  fully  ordering  an  existence  with  such  a  beginning. 
^^  the  suecess  obtained  in  beings  less  modifiable  than  man 
^ows  the  hope  that  the  initial  fimction  may  be  as  compatible 
^th  regular  control  as  are  its  whole  consequences. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  existing  contrast  between  Thm?  are 
Ue  importance  attached    to  the  propagation  of  the  inferior  thatporiuv, 
Uiinials  and  the  neglect  of  that  of  man.     For  the  rough  and  ^n  beeqna 
nolent  methods  adopted  for  the  former  are  wholly  inapplicable  cuit  task. 
to  the  latter.      It  was  a  domain  which,  for  two  reasons,  was 
closed  till  the  advent  of  Positivism,  the  only  system  capable  of 
supplying  the  appropriate  theories  and  institutions,  for  it  alone 
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completes  and  Bystematises  science  and  morality.  Withoot 
normal  division  of  the  two  powers,  characteristic  of  the  relij 
of  Humanity,  procreation  in  our  race  can  only  be  regulated 
legal  measures,  and  such  are  as  ineffectual  as  they  ore  uneeei 
It  may  seem  premature,  oo  scientific  and  moral  grounds 
approach  the  subject,  yet  two  general  symptoms  warn  us 
it  will  shortly  demand  our  attention  ;  such  is  the  inferem 
be  drawn  from  the  apontaneoua  convergence  of  the  quKi 
everywhere  coming  up  as  to  the  number  and  quality  of 
children  bom. 

A  sophistical,  perhaps  a  blameworthy  theory,  first  drev 
attention  of  Western  Europe,  were  it  only  by  the  indigo! 
it  excited  in  the  nations  which  had  escaped  Protestanl 
Veiling  its  metaphysical  and  empirical  character  under  a 
nish  of  science,  it  erred,  scientifically,  by  ignoring  the  ge 
law  by  which,  throughout  the  series  of  living  beings,  fecm 
diminishes  in  proportion  as  the  race  is  higher  in  the  scale 
erred,  practically,  in  that  it  was  in  direct  contradiction  wit 
constant  rate  of  increase  observed  in  the  population  ol 
West,  during  the  thirty  centuries  of  the  great  transition, » 
unaffected  by  the  parallel  increase  of  general  wellbeing. 

Again,  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  more  ae 
diseases,  and  that  frequently  in  an  aggra^-ated  fornL 
induced  a  general  sense  that  it  is  desirable  to  regulati 
merely  the  quantity,  but  still  more  the  quality  of  i 
ofispring.  The  Western  world  in  modem  times  has  bt 
increasingly  averse  to  the  barbarous  institutions  which  i 
at  compensating  this  inevitable  evil,  so  that  the  dange 
assumed  proportions  calculated  to  excite  universal  attentii 
proportion  as  the  decline  of  Theolt^  allowed  an  ezamii 
of  the  question.  But  the  materialistic  tendencies  of  mec 
have  prevented  our  conceiving  of  any  remedy  but  one  wh 
w  illusory  as  it  is  oppressive,  the  prohibition,  viz.,  of  mai 
to  all  of  bad  constitution. 

Still,  in  the  fact  that  economists  and  physicians  coe 
their  joint  efforts,  however  discordant  and  irrational  Uieir 
"  may  be,  we  have  an  bistoriciU  niilicatiiiii,  tliat  the  questj 
ripe  for  settlement,  more  (.'specially  »iuce  tb^^^mt  O 
religion  which  is  destiQedJaMumplish  th^ 
difficulty  is  this,  how 
imperious :  the  oblig! 
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th«  duty  of  respecting  the  marriage  union  as  the  univerGal 
lads  of  the  Famil;  which  in  its  turn  is  the  basis  of  the  State. 
-  Now,  this  is  only  possible  by  a  moral  regulation  of  marriages, 
to  the  exclusion  of  legal  checks ;  so  to  make  the  production  of 
diildien  a  responsible  function  voluntarily  assumed. 

On  this  question  the  Positive  religion  has  two  general  Two  gener 
■olutions  to  offer,  the  one  radical  but  an  hypothesis,  the  other  fa^'b, 
nil  bat  inadequate ;  the  two  may  always  act  in  concert.  As  I 
laie  already  sufficiently  expounded  them,  it  is  enough,  here,  to 
pcnnt  out  their  conjoint  application  to  this  great  problem.  The 
two  are :  the  Utopia  as  to  women,  and  chaste  marriage,  the 
chief  purpose  of  which  I  have  already  stated. 

We  should  look  on  the  former  as  supplying  the  only  possible  (»)  Ttw 
bsfflB  for  a  definitive  systematieation  of  human  reproduction, 
vfaicb,  by  its  adoption,  becomes  voluntary  and  responsible.  So 
long  SB  ic  is  not  attained,  the  evil  will  never  be  attacked  at  its 
uuice ;  all  remedies  will  be  but  palliative.  But  the  noblest 
T^tative  Unction  of  Humanity  once  duly  confined  to  her 
lii^iest  organs,  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Positive  theory  of 
Imalitary  transmission  will  allow  a  gradual  regulation  of  that 
function,  both  as  to  ainnber  and  quality.  The  natural  laws  of 
tiwse  two  conditions  will,  at  the  same  time,  have  become  cogni- 
<>Ue  by  all,  by  virtue  of  a  considerable  evolution  of  the  univer- 
'^  Sociocracy.  The  solution,  however,  is  one  which  wilt  always 
Ik  limited  to  the  higher  natures,  for  it  is  essentially  of  a  moral 
^d  and,  as  euch,  requires  the  persistent  combination  of  higher 
'^Qsibility  and  extreme  purity. 

Even  if  realised,  then,  it  will  never  entirely  supersede  the  (ooiHt* 
feaa  important  institution,  alone  feasible  at  present,  and  a  conse-  '''™™** 
qucDce  of  the  systematic  encouragement  of  chastity  in  marriage. 
"ben  the   Positive  faith   shall   have   generally  subdued   the 
^^*Bne  view  sanctioned  by  Theologism  as  to  the  nature  and 
destination  of  women,  this  form  of  marrii^e  will  rapidly  spread ; 
^'"^dy,  prior  to  any  theory,  decisive  instances  proclaim  its 
*I>tnt«ch.     A  noble  use  of  adoption  will  allow  the  completing 
***  this  exceptional  form  of  marriage,  by  offering  the  parental 
in  its  purest  form  to  those  in  whom  the  union  of  soul 
perfect,  with  the  ndditiooal  advantage  of  relieving  the 
.11  the  best  conditions  for  reproduction. 
lifi^uate   because  it  is  negative — this  Th!««niig. 
Luw,  over  and  above  its  moral  efficacy,  bume^ 
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lead  to  physical  results  of  value  by  preventing  the  birth  of 
children  whose  short  life  could  be  but  a  burden  both  to  them- 
selves and  to  society.     As  a  palliative  also,  it  foreshadows,  nay 
even  prepares  the  way  for,  tiie  grand  remedy,  as  it  draws  general 
attention   to  the   problem,  and  gives  rise  to  partial   efforts 
towards  its  solution, 
ygrwgawi         Equally  in  either  case,  there  will  naturally  be  a  necessity 
bood  in  both  for  the  Positivist  priesthood  to  intervene,  to  point  out  the  end 
and  judge  of  its  attainment.     But  besides  its  general  means  of 
access  to  the  sociocratic  faLmily,  it  will  have  a  special  introduc- 
tion, with  a  view  to  its  action  on  this  point,  in  tiie  body  of 
opinions  implanted  by  education  and  cultivated  in  the  worship. 
That  the  maternal  functions  are  social  functions — ^this  was  duly 
if  incompletely  recognised  by  Catholicism, — Positivism  stamps 
the  truth  with  its  definitive  sanction,  and  the  free  acquiescence 
of  the  fEimily  is  evidenced  by  its  asking  for  and  receiving  the 
sacrament  of  Presentation. 
WiwttoBat-         The  normal  reaction  of  private  life  upon  public  life  thus 
pouioiife.     sufficiently  explained,  the  next  step  is  to  lay  down  the  plan  of 
public  life,  which  we  do  by  a  systematic  statement  first,  of  its 
fundamental  object,  then,  of  its  general  conditions,  lastly,  of  its 
several  functions  in  detail, 
itefimdft.  From  the  first  point  of  view,  the  difficulty  lies  in  determin- 

mcntal  pur- 

ing  the  permanent  end  of  the  collective  action  in  the  industrial 
state,  industry  originally  being  necessarily  individual  in  its 
character.  In  spite  of  the  persistent  efforts  of  the  Theocracy, — 
no  other  system  has  hitherto  attempted  to  organise  labour, — it 
has  never  been  able  to  disengage  itself  sufficiently  from  its 
origin.  Although  the  institution  of  castes  in  no  way  recognised 
the  anarchical  division  of  social  functions  into  private  and  public, 
it  could  not  but  leave  industry  its  essentially  family  character, 
it  could  not  make  it  a  really  civic  function.  In  fact,  for  this 
transformation  two  preliminary  conditions  are  required:  the 
separation  of  the  capitalists  and  workmen ;  and  the  formation 
of  the  industrial  hierarchy.  The  first  alone  is  conclusive,  the 
second,  though  necessary,  has  no  social  efficacy,  save  in  so  far  as 
it  is  the  spontaneous  complement  of  the  first.  But,  by  an  in- 
version, tihe  second  only  was  a  consideration  with  the  Theocracy ; 
it  was  unable  even  to  inaugurate  the  other,  in  defiEiult  of  a  free 
developement  of  labour,  a  want  traceable  to  the  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  professicms.     Such  forced  inversion  of  the  natural 
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order  allowed  no  intercourse  between  the  different  castes  but 
such  as  sprang  from  their  respective  employments ;  the  organisa- 
tion of  industry  was  out  of  the  question,  whilst  each  producer 
was  capitalist  and  workman  in  one. 

When  warlike  activity  emancipated  the  nation  from  the  ThemiMtary 
theocratic  re^me,  a  radical  obstacle  to  industrial  org^anisation  scr^od  che 
lay  in  the  necessity  of  enslaving  the  industrial  to  the  soldier  castes, 
class  in  order  to  carry  out  the  system  of  conquest.  But  this 
very  subjection  was  ultimately  to  be  the  source  of  the  regenera- 
tion of  industry,  the  Western  world  escaping  by  its  means  the 
institution  of  castes.  The  true  solution  arose  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  the  change  from  conquest  to  defence  had  led  to  the 
gradual  enfranchisement  of  the  workmen,  in  the  towns  first, 
then  in  the  country.  From  this  point  onwards,  the  directors  of 
industry  have  become  more  and  more  distinct  from  the  handi- 
craftsmen, with  a  tendency  to  found  a  new  patriciate,  as  a 
result  of  the  progressive  accumulation  of  productive  capital. 
At  the  same  time,  their  regular  intercourse  with  one  another 
has  constantly  led  to  fresh  developement  of  the  industrial 
hierarchy,  a  process  which  culminated  in  the  gradual  advent  of 
the  class  whose  special  function  it  is  to  systematise  man's 
peaceful  activity. 

This  highest  patriciate  can  neither  enter  upon  nor  accom-  TheboniwiB 
plish  its  social  mission  but  under  the  all-pervading  impulsion  pcom  of  the 

Rcuflion  Oi 

of  the  Positive  religion.  To  judge  aright  its  need  of  this,  it  is  Humimi^. 
not  enough  to  be  aware,  in  the  general,  that  every  merely  partial 
synthesis  is  impracticable,  so  long  as  the  complete  sjmthesis  be 
not  definitively  established.  We  must  go  farther,  and  under- 
stand, in  reference  to  this  need,  the  radical  diflFerence  that  exists 
between  the  two  successive  forms  of  human  activity.  In  its 
warlike  stage  it  is  intrinsically  synthetical,  in  its  pacific  stage 
it  is  as  naturally  analytical ;  the  first  being  in  direct  relation 
with  the  human  order,  where  unity  is  the  paramount  idea, 
whilst  the  second  deals  exclusively  with  the  external  order,  and 
here  the  predominant  feature  is  dispersion.  Hence  the  direct 
tendency  of  soldiers  to  develope  the  state,  and  the  long  per- 
sistence of  the  workers  in  the  isolation  of  the  Family. 

But  if  this  natural  diflFerence  gfave  the  social  superiority  Butindw- 
to  war,   durinff  the  whole  course  of  human  initiation,  it  will  flnauymort 
ultimately  educe  fix)m  the  industrial  existence  a  higher  form  toeodaiufB. 
of  society.     For  war  could  only  be  organised  on  behalf  of  the 
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Country,  whilst  industry  for  its  systematisation  requires  the 
idea  of  Humanity.  All  States  were  naturally  rivals  during  the 
military  period,  be  it  that  they  simultaneously  aimed  at  empire 
which  one  could  only  gain,  or  as  they  resisted  singly  the  forcible 
incorporation  which  alone  could  secure  their  union.  In  the 
industrial  period,  on  the  contrary,  they  naturally  converge,  as 
it  assigns  to  each  an  aim  which  may  become  the  aim  of  all, 
as  it  is  invariably  an  external  aim.  All  alike  seeking  to  profit 
by  the  resources  the  earth  oflfers,  there  may  be  a  distribution  of 
parts  between  the  several  Bepublics,  analogous  to  that  hj  which 
we  coordinate  the  several  component  classes  of  each  Republic 

We  thus  see  that  peaceful  activity  is  the  natural  introduc- 
tion to   the   union   of  the  race,  which  alone  can  give  it  it« 
systematic  form,  whereas  military  society  could  not  rise  above 
the  idea  of  the  State.     The  distinction  explains  the  ultimate 
superiority  of  the  industrial  condition,  whilst  it  explains  also 
the   inevitable   slowness   of  its   triumph.     Its  rise   has  been 
possible  only  in  the  West,  after  the  utter  exhaustion,  not  merely 
of  war,  whether  for  conquest  or  defence,  but  also  of  the  absolute 
synthesis,  whether  theological  or  metaphysical.     The  organisa- 
tion of  labour  demanded:  the  ascendancy  of  the  habits  of  peace, 
as  alone  susceptible  of  the  universality  it  presupposes,  and  tiie 
triumph  of  the  Positive  spirit,  the  only  basis  for  the  coordinar 
tion  of  industry.     Such  are  the  two  claims  of  Positivism  to 
exclusive   competence  in  regard   to   a  transformation  which 
necessarily  devolved  on  Sociocracy,  however  judiciously  it  had 
been  initiated  by  Theocracy. 

Its  accomplishment  demands  the  establishment  of  the 
imiversal  religion,  which  will  give  systematic  precedence  to  feel- 
ing over  both  intellect  and  activity.  If  in  previous  chapters 
I  have  shown  that  the  theoretical  class  is  mistaken  in  sedsing 
for  a  purely  scientific  synthesis,  the  reader  must  now  see  that 
practical  men  are  equally  wrong  in  aiming  exclusively  at  the 
discipline  of  industry.  Neither  action  nor  faith  can  be 
systematised  without  love,  though  the  coordination  of  action 
and  thought  is  the  indispensable  complement  of  the  unity  con- 
stituted by  sympathy. 

In  its  industrial  form  both  universal  and  eternal,  practical, 
as  theoretic  life,  must  look  to  feeling  for  its  definitive  organi- 
sation, the  great  outcome  of  the  religion  of  Humanity.  The 
first  would  degenerate  into  an  useless  accumulation  of  products, 
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the  second  into  a  barren  collection  of  truths^  were  not  both, 
OTer  and  above  their  relations  with  one  another,  subjected  to 
the  only   power   competent   to   regulate   and   ennoble   them. 
IdeDtifying  happiness  and  duty,  Positive  religion  places  them 
ooce  for  all  in  moral  improvement,  the  exclusive  source  of  true 
imity.    Under  the  persistent  influence  of  that  religion,  all  the 
aspects  of  human   existence  should  become  henceforward  co- 
herent and  pure  by  virtue  of  the  capital  substitution  of  the 
lelative  for  the  absolute.     In  the  last  chapter,  this  substitution 
is  effected  for  the  intellect,  which  for  the  future  will  aid  feel- 
ing by  bringing  faith  to  the  support  of  love.     We  must  now 
similarly  r^enerate  the  activity,  which  is  more  open  to  the 
process,  as  more  social  by  nature.     For  private  life  the  process 
is  accomplished,  and  we  have  only  to  extend  it  to  public  life, 
the  sole  security  for  the  whole  discipline. 

It  is  not  enough  for  this,  to  conceive  of  action  as  equally  ^^JJJ'J^ 
competent  with  faith  to  be  the  support  of  love,  from  its  com-  ^Su^ 
pleting  the  sense  of  order  by  that  of  progress.  Its  influence  in 
this  respect,  necessary  as  it  is,  and  common  to  all  its  forms,  is 
inadequate  to  a  satisfactory  organisation  of  labour,  which  must 
eicd  that  of  war  by  substituting  the  union  of  mankind  for  the 
J  pditical  society.  To  enable  Humanity  to  throw  ofi*  its  egoistic 
[  character  when  getting  rid  of  the  absolute  synthesis,  man's 
peaceful  activity  must  become,  not  merely  collective,  but  dis- 
"Octly  altruistic  in  character. 

Hitherto,  the  only  Occidentals  who  have  made  any  serious  Hitherto 
^ort  to  organise  industry  have  been  content  with  the  endeavour  S^Se  ** 
^  reintroduce,  under  a  difierent  form,  the  nationality  charac-  haveTSn 
*®ri«tic  of  antiquity.     Their  patriotism  was  as  inimical  to  other  "*****°*^ 
^^tions  as  the  patriotism  of  ancient  nations,  its  only  aim  being 
^  substitute  industrial  for  military  dominion.     Their  attempts 
^^  too  conflicting  to  allow  of  full  developement,  yet  they  soon 
P^ved  to  be  more  oppressive  than   anterior  conquests;    these 
latter  invariably  leading  to  incorpoi-ation,  compulsory  it  is  true 
^  the  first  instance,  but  subsequently  accepted  by  free  consent, 
whereas  the  former  tended  to  destruction.     Their  aim  was  to 
«olve  the  problem  of  collective  action  to  the  total  neglect  of 
any  moral  purpose,  and  the  result  at  which  they  anived   was 
the  retrograde  one  of  keeping  war,  in  the  interest  of  industry ;  a 
result  which  has  brought  them  into  complete  discredit  after  two 
centuries  of  painful  exertions.     In  the  nation,  where  territorial 
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isolation^  official  Protestantism,  and  aristocratio  rule,  acted  in 
spontaneous  concert  so  as  to  give  an  appearance  of  consisteDcy 
to  this  defective  form  of  industrial  organisation,  peace  and 
liberty  have  already  led  to  its  abandonment. 


sodaitet  The  revolutionary  crisis  gave  birth  in  tiie  West  to 

attempt  to  solve  the  problem,  one  more  vague  in  its  character 
but  less   transient,  which  seems  to   comply  with  the  conditiflfl 
of  miiversality,  whereas  in  reality  all  it  does  is  to  change  the 
object  of  preference.     It  gained,  as  was  to  be  expected,  most 
adhesion  in  the  central  nation,  aided  thereto  by  the  native 
metaphysical  philosophy  which  France  alone  up  to  the  present 
time  has  applied  to  the  work  of  reconstruction ;  the  initiative 
throughout  resting  with  her,  by  virtue  of  the  whole  of  past 
history.     But  aspirations  of  a  similar  nature  have  already  showB 
themselves   in   all   the  Western  nations,   not  excepting  even 
the  nation  apparently  given  over  to  the  craving  for  industrial 
supremacy.     The  errors  in  question,  if  more  respectable,  mufi*^ 
be   held  to  be  also  more  dangerous  than  the  other,  as  they 
combine  the   organisation  of  labour  with  the  regeneration  oi 
society.     Hence  it  is  incumbent  on  Positivism  rather  to  giv« 
attention  to  their  examination  with  the  object  of  correction,  thaJi 
to  aim  at  completing  and  coordinating  the  investigation  entered 
on  by  the  economists  with  reference  to  national  industrialism. 
The  Bupre-  The .  difference  between  the  two  solutions,  both  equally  erro^ 

ProiotariRte   ucous,  may  be  reduced  to  this :  the  one  transfers  to  the  proi^* 
Bubrtituted    tariatc,  withoiit  distinction  of  nation,  the  oppressive  dominio*^ 
one  nation,    which  the  Other  sought  to  establish  on  behalf  of  one  partical^ 
nation  under  exceptional  conditions.     Such  is  the  only  fonn  i** 
which  it  is  possible  for  the  metaphysical  dogmas  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people  to  retain  a  firm  and  dangerous  hold,  till 
such  time   as  the   Positive   religion  shall  have   succeeded  i* 
regenerating  the  anarchical  aspirations  which  find  in  it  their 
formula.     In  complete  insurrection  against  the  rich,  the  poor  in 
their  turn  wish  to  be  supreme ;  on  the  ground  of  their  numbeiB 
they  would  be,  not  the  basis,  but  the  end,  of  all  collective  action. 
The  error  may  wear  a  more  social  aspect  than  the  preceding, 
but  at  bottom  it  is  not  less  oppressive,  since  it  exerts  a  pressure 
within  the  State  instead  of  outside  it,  substituting,  that  is,  the 
selfishness  of  a  class  for  the  selfishness  of  a  nation.     If  it  took 
this  subversive  form,  the  civism  of  modem  times  would  be  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  since  it  would  be  the  consecration  of  a 
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system  of  mutual  industrial  oppression,  whereas  its  aspiration  is 

to  emancipate  itself  from  that  eviL     To  say  nothing  of  the 

moral  invalidity  of  the  claim  resting  on  mere  number  which  is 

wged  in  justification  of  this  new  form  of  collective  selfishness, 

its  practical  result  could  only  be  a  never-ending  struggle  between 

tbe  various  constituents  of  the  proletariate  when  it  had  tri- 

\unpbed  over  its  common  enemy,  the  patriciate.     Were  it  then 

practicably  which  it  is  not,  from  its  anarchical  nature, — a  circum- 

rtance  which  gives  it,  as  a  theory,  a  longer  existence, — we  might 

eoofidently  assert  that   the   industrial  demagogism   would   be 

even  more  ephemeral  than  national  industrialism. 

Treading  neither  path,  for  both  equally  though   diversely  ^^^„jj" 
mislead,  in  our  organisation  of  human  labour  on  the  principles  ^,^*^"n 
of  imiversality  and  permanence  we  must  ever  keep  in  view  ^«^- 
the  whole  race  of  mankind  without  any  exclusive  preference. 
For  the  due  compliance  with  this  condition  continuity  must 
coDsequently  take  precedence  of  solidarity,  as  it  did  in  the  truly 
social  phase  of  Antiquity,  solidarity  being  purified  in  the  normal 
state  in  that  its  sphere  is  enlarged   by  virtue   of  its   better 
form  of  activity.     Labour,  as  conquest,  requii*es,  to  be  rightly 
organised,  that  it  be  in  the  interest  of  posterity ;  the  two  cases 
^er  only  in  that  Humanity  takes  the  place  of  the  Country, 
u  being  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  social  existence. 

Thus  it  is,  then,  that  the  Positive  religion  constructs  the  The  Futan 
system  of  man's  active  life  by  making  it  subordinate  to  the  Present, 
sympathetic  synthesis  whose  universal  supremacy  has  already 
coordinated  our  intellectual  life.  Destined  respectively  to  reveal 
order  and  develope  progress,  both  may  really  consist  in  living 
for  others.  But  the  consecration  to  this  purpose  implies  that 
tte  above  destination  always  regards  the  future,  not  the  present, 
^  to  avoid  the  deterioration  of  our  collective  existence  in  the 
^^tion  of  egoism.  With  this  condition  the  intellect  sponta- 
neously complies,  as  speculation  naturally  has  a  distant  range, 
^bether  in  art  or  science,  not  as  a  rule  bearing  fruit  till  the 
''^cceeding  generations.  It  is  for  action  to  become  as  liberal  as 
thought  by  stripping  itself  of  all  selfishness  in  a  degree  unknown 
to  its  earlier  and  introductory  forms.  Begun  by  the  instinct  of 
^^etichism  with  an  eye  to  the  Family  descendants,  the  transfor- 
ation became  a  conscious  process  during  the  military  period 
on  behalf  of  the  succeeding  generations  of  Citizens,  and  must 
^w  learn  to  embrace  Posterity  as  a  whole.     No  being  can 
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tionaries  what  they  may;  their  estimation  as  individmb 
dependiDg,  apart  from  their  service,  on  a  due  comparison  o( 
their  classification  by  the  priesthood  and  their  value  u 
members  of  the  practical  hierarchy,  a  comparison  involving 
no  risk  to  discipline. 

The  whole  Positive  r^me  naturally  fosters  in  all  alike 
devotion  and  veneration,  by  virtue  of  the  feelings  inspired 
respectively  by  the  future  and  the  past.  Implanted  by  the 
education,  consecrated  by  the  worship,  these  subjective  diqxh 
sitions  find,  in  industrial  life,  their  outward  object  in  women 
and  priests,  whom  the  patriciate  and  the  proletariate  unite  in 
protecting  and  respecting.  The  way  thus  doubly  prepared,  the 
priesthood  can  easily  recall  the  ministers  and  agents  of  tlw 
Great  Being  to  the  reciprocal  sentiments  which  they  should 
cherish  in  view  of  their  joint  destination.  For,  on  comparing 
the  two  general  divisions  of  the  active  class,  we  see  that  the 
proletariate  and  the  patriciate,  like  women  and  priests,  repre- 
sent respectively  the  future  and  the  past.  It  is  for  the  priest- 
hood, by  its  example,  to  breathe  into  both  these  reciprocal 
sentiments,  for  they  are  dispositions  which  its  office  compels 
it  to  cultivate  simultaneously  in  itself — by  its  respect  for  the 
rich,  by  its  devotion  to  the  poor. 

As  regards  the  normal  state,  it  were  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion to  expound  the  inherent  aptitude  of  the  Positive  religion 
to  sanction  and  regulate  wealth.     It  is  only  during  the  last 
phase  of  the  transition,  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter,  that 
tlie  priesthood  invested  with  the  task  of  regeneration  will  find 
any  serious  difficulty  in  inspiring  rich  and  poor,  in  the  name  of . 
Humanity,  with  that  respect  and  sense  of  duty  which  God  can 
no  longer  bind  upon  them.     In  the  maturity  of  the  race  we 
concentrate  the  two  obligations,  by  attributing  to  the  patri- 
ciate  the   function   of  will,  which,  as  the  expression   of  the 
objective  life,  completes  the  subjective. 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  organisation  of  the  true 
Providence  must  depend  above  all  on  the  ministers  of  the 
Great  Being ;  for  her  representatives,  her  interpreters,  and 
even  her  agents  are  incompetent  to  impress  on  the  direction  a 
sufficient  fixity,  and  without  it  the  failure  would  be  complete. 
Fatality,  whether  man's  destiny  or  external  necessity,  were 
inadequate  to  regulate  our  conduct,  if  the  will  did  not  come  in 
to  complete  the  order  of  nature  by  combining  command  with 
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nangement.  Now,  the  introduction  of  this  new  but  indis« 
enaable  element  implies  the  permanent  concert  of  energy  and 
ower,  a  concert  requiring  for  its  due  production  a  special 
lass.  Misplaced  everywhere  else^  in  this  class  the  will  is  the 
egitimate  instrument  for  supplementing  the  deficiencies  in  the 
iomposite  and  subjective  constitution  of  the  Great  Being  which 
[ireyent  its  originating,  proprio  motu,  really  effective  decisions. 
Fhe  directing  class,  when  admitted  to  share  its  supremacy, 
iSBumes  a  burden  of  responsibility  commensurate  with  its 
elevation.  The  depositary  of  a  power  without  which  any  satis- 
factory discipline  of  the  wills  of  others  would  be  impossible, 
the  patriciate  feels  the  need  of  discipline  for  its  own  will,  more 
liable  than  any  to  disturbances,  which,  if  more  excusable,  are 
more  pernicious.  Hence,  if  the  patriciate  is  to  discharge 
aright  its  office,  and  this  is  the  condition  alike  of  its  happiness 
and  duty,  it  must  in  all  its  commands  respect  the  laws  of 
Humanity,  which  it  has  only  to  complete,  and  from  which 
comes  its  chief  claim  to  the  respect  of  all. 

It  follows  that  to  regulate  its  action,  the  priesthood  has  only  The  vioes 
to  appeal,  in  suitable  terms,  to  the  destination  which  is  the  wealth-^ 

—  how  rC" 

groond  of  its  existence.  The  various  faults  attendant  on  the  g^nied  by 
possesion  of  riches  are  to  be  judged  in  reference  to  the  office 
of  the  patriciate,  which  may  be  stated  as  the  conservation, 
and  reproduction  with  increase,  of  the  material  capital  of 
Humanity.  If  the  statement  is  correct  it  leads  us  to  complete  Avarice 
and  systematise  the  improvement  Dante  introduced,  when  his  gautj.^ 
instinct  led  him  to  assign  the  prodigal  the  same  punishment 
and  the  same  expiation  as  the  miser,  Catholicism  only  con- 
demning the  latter.  Positive  morality  goes  farther,  it  disallows 
the  equality,  and  definitively  considers  the  miser  superior  to  the 
podigal;  the  prodigal  being  just  as  selfish  as  the  miser  in 
the  eyes  of  all  but  his  parasites,  and  more  noxious  to  society, 
moreover  less  estimable  from  his  want  of  the  practical  virtues, 
or  of  self-controL  During  the  military  period  the  facility  of 
acquisition  led  men  to  confound  profusion  with  liberality. 
Under  the  industrial  regime,  on  the  contrary,  when  accumu- 
ation  is  a  laborious  process,  motives  of  self-interest  do  not 
estroy  the  social  and  moral  value  of  habits  of  forethought  and 
sonomy.  Avarice  implies  discipline,  and  all  that  is  required 
to  give   that  discipline  a  better    direction,  whereas    the 
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tionaries  what    they  may;    their    estimation   as  individuals 
depending,  apart  from  their  service,  on  a  due  compariaon  of    ' 
their   classification    by   the  priesthood    and    their  value  u 
members  of  the  practical  hierarchy,  a  comparison  involving 
no  risk  to  discipline. 

The  whole  Positive  r^ime  naturally  fosters  in  all  alike 
devotion  and  veneration,  by  virtue  of  the  feelings  inspiied 
respectively  by  the  future  and  the  past.  Implanted  by  the 
education,  consecrated  by  the  worship,  these  subjective  diqpo* 
sitions  find,  in  industrial  life,  their  outward  object  in  women 
and  priests,  whom  the  patriciate  and  the  proletariate  unite  in 
protecting  and  respecting.  The  way  thus  doubly  prepared,  the 
priesthood  can  easily  recall  the  ministers  and  agents  of  the 
Great  Being  to  the  reciprocal  sentiments  which  they  should 
cherish  in  view  of  their  joint  destination.  For,  on  comparing 
the  two  general  divisions  of  the  active  class,  we  see  that  the 
proletariate  and  the  patriciate,  like  women  and  priests,  repre- 
sent respectively  the  future  and  the  past.  It  is  for  the  priest- 
hood, by  its  example,  to  breathe  into  both  these  reciprocal 
sentiments,  for  they  are  dispositions  which  its  office  compeb 
it  to  cultivate  simultaneously  in  itself — by  its  respect  for  the 
rich,  by  its  devotion  to  the  poor. 

As  regards  the  normal  state,  it  were  a  work  of  supereroga- 
tion to  expound  the  inherent  aptitude  of  the  Positive  religion 
to  sanction  and  regulate  wealth.  It  is  only  during  the  last 
phase  of  the  transition,  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter,  that 
the  priesthood  invested  with  the  task  of  regeneration  will  find 
any  serious  difficulty  in  inspiring  rich  and  poor,  in  the  name  of 
Humanity,  with  that  respect  and  sense  of  duty  which  God  can 
no  longer  bind  upon  them.  In  the  maturity  of  the  race  we 
concentrate  the  two  obligations,  by  attributing  to  the  patri- 
ciate the  function  of  will,  which,  as  the  expression  of  the 
objective  life,  completes  the  subjective. 

In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  organisation  of  the  true 
Providence  must  depend   above   all  on  the  ministers  of  the 
Great  Being ;    for    her  representatives,  her    interpreters,  ^ 
even  her  agents  are  incompetent  to  impress  on  the  direction* 
sufficient  fixity,  and  without  it  the  failure  would  be  comple^®* 
Fatality,  whether  man's  destiny  or   external  necessity,  wer^ 
inadequate  to  regulate  our  conduct,  if  the  will  did  not  come  i^ 
to  complete  the  order  of  nature  by  combining  command  wit^ 
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T«8Qlt  could  hardly  be  any  very  great  modification  in  the 
degree  of  condensation. 

As  for  the  hereditary  transmission  of  functions  and  capital,  Rnieof 
in  the  sociocratic  sense  of  the  term,  all  we  have  here  to  do  is  to 
■ttte  more  fully  the  fundamental  law,  laid  down  in  my  statical 
idnme,  of  the  firee  choice  of  the  successor,  with  the  sanction  of 
tbe  superior.     Every  functionary  should  nominate  his  successor 
seren  years  before  his  retirement,  in  our  religious  system  fixed 
for  sixty-three,  that  the  nomination  may  be  duly  submitted  to 
the  control  of  public  opinion,  which  will  be  bound  to  treat  with 
respect  the  decision,  whatever  it  may  be.     It  were  a  waste  of 
time  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  regular  connection  between 
this  act  and  the  powers  of  disposing  of  property  by  will,  and  of 
adoption. 

The  education  and  the  r^me  of  Sociocracy  wiD,  of  them-  s*^**. 
telfes,  in  combination,  inspire  the  proletariate  with  the  feeling 
of  respect  justly  due  to  a  concentration  of  power  and  wealth 
which  must  raise  the  conceptions  and  the  feelings  of  the  patri- 
ciate by  increasing  their  means   and  their  responsibility.     In 
accordance  with  the  presentiment  which   finds  its  expression 
in  ordinary  language,  their  offices  become  charges  or  biudens, 
inviting  pity  rather  than  envy,  the  true  compensation  being  the 
greater  ability  to  serve  Humanity.     But  the  Sociocratic  con- 
stitution demands  of  the    proletariate   that   it    renounce   all 
violence  as  reactionary  and  anarchical.     Where  a  struggle  is 
nnavoidable  it  must  be  limited  to  the  refusal  to  co-operate,  and 
in  this,  numbers  may  triumph  over  wealth,  if  their  grounds  of 
complaint  deserve  the  sanction  of  the  spiritual  power,  the  only 
power  which  can  give  the  requisite  extension  and  union  to  the 
plebeian  leagues.     However  great  the  popular  excitement,  an 
impartial  and  respected  priesthood  will  as  a  rule  obtain  this 
abandonment   of  force,  on   the  ground  of  a  disinterestedness 
better  appreciated  by  the  inferiors  than  by  the  superiors. 

T^Tiilst  the  dispute  is  yet  imembittered,  the  priesthood  may  J^^p 
often  by  a  wise  action  prevent  an  open  rupture  by  a  judicious  ^^^^  j 
appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  two  contending  parties  ;  if  that  ^^8^5 
fail,  to  public  opinion.  Conscience,  the  noblest  and  the  most  J^p^J^J 
efficient  of  moral  forces,  is  the  result  of  a  combination  in  due  mun*<»^* 
proportion  of  love  and  faith.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  true 
religion,  a  clear  conception  of  conscience  was  imattainable,  as 
no  account  could  be  taken  of  the  impulse  given  by  sympathy, 
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indiscipline  consequent  on  prodigality  admits  of  no  such  trans- 
formation. 

An  analogous  judgment  is  even  more  applicable  to  the  two 
instincts  of  ambition,  especially  to  pride,  more  excusable  and 
more  serviceable  in  the  patrician  than  vanity  in  the  theorician. 
So  deficient  in  energy  are  the  altruistic  instincts,  that  the 
craving  for  power  is,  as  a  rule,  indispensable  to  the  formation 
of  real  strength  of  will.  But,  authority  once  established,  the 
more  generous  impulses  can  be  and  ought  to  be  its  sufficient 
support ;  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  create  it,  but  they, 
and  they  alone,  can  ennoble  it  and  consolidate  it. 

It  is  in  the  proletary  class  especially  that  the  priesthood 
will  repress  ambition,  for  in  that  class  it  is  as  fsital  to  happiness 
as  to  duty,  allowing  for  cases  of  an  exceptional  aptitude  for  the 
patriciate.  Habitual  submission,  in  all  cases  ennobled  by 
respect,  and  often  originating  in  attachment — ^this  is  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  its  service  to  society  and  of  its  self-respect. 
Provided  the  patriciate  ensures  them  the  secure  position  which 
is  their  due,  the  happiness  of  the  proletaries  should  be  greater 
than  that  of  their  chiefs  ;  for  whilst  contributing  as  much  as 
the  patricians  to  the  conmion  end,  they  have  a  fuller  enjoy- 
ment of  family  life,  in  harmonious  connection  with  their 
existence  as  citizens.  Protected  at  all  times  by  the  interval 
between  them  and  the  patricians  from  the  wish  to  rise  out  of 
their  class,  they  reject  instinctively  the  instigations  of  envy  and 
distrust  on  the  subject  of  the  concentration  of  wealth,  a  con- 
centration indispensable  for  the  progressive  improvement  of 
their  circumstances.  If  Catholicism  occasionally  succeeded  in 
transforming  the  rich  so  that  they  became  poor  in  spirit.  Posi- 
tivism will  often  raise  the  poor,  so  that  they  become  rich  in 
heart,  the  free  auxiliaries  of  the  capitalists  in  the  conservation 
of  capital. 

The  moral  attitude,  however,  suitable  to  the  two  organs  of 
material  Providence  requires  a  complement  in  regard  to  both, 
based  on  the  political  conditions  of  collective  action.  To 
command  with  effect,  the  patricians  have  need  to  concentrate 
wealth  and  power  as  much  as  possible,  with  no  other  limits  than 
those  fixed  by  actual  administration  and  personal  responsibility. 
If  the  numbers  given  above  for  the  four  orders  of  the  patri- 
ciate are  rejected,  they  should  be  changed  without  interfering 
with  the  principle ;    better  data  only  are  required,  and  the 
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-esult  could  hardly  be  any  very  great  modification  in  the 
legree  of  condensation. 

As  for  the  hereditary  transmission  of  functions  and  capital,  Rnieof 
in  the  sociocratic  sense  of  the  term,  all  we  have  here  to  do  is  to 
state  more  fully  the  fundamental  law,  laid  down  in  my  statical 
tdume,  of  the  free  choice  of  the  successor,  with  the  sanction  of 
tbe  superior.     Every  functionary  should  nominate  his  successor 
seven  years  before  his  retirement,  in  our  religious  system  fixed 
for  sixty-three,  that  the  nomination  may  be  duly  submitted  to 
the  control  of  public  opinion,  which  will  be  bound  to  treat  with 
respect  the  decision,  whatever  it  may  be.     It  were  a  waste  of 
time  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  regular  connection  between 
this  act  and  the  powers  of  disposing  of  property  by  will,  and  of 
adoption. 

The  education  and  the  r^me  of  Sociocracy  will,  of  them-  striken 
lehes,  in  combination,  inspire  the  proletariate  with  the  feeling 
of  respect  justly  due  to  a  concentration  of  power  and  wealth 
which  must  raise  the  conceptions  and  the  feelings  of  the  patri- 
ciate by  increasing  their  means   and  their  responsibility.     In 
accordaoce  with  the  presentiment  which  finds  its  expression 
in  ordinary  language,  their  offices  become  charges  or  biudens, 
inviting  pity  rather  than  envy,  the  true  compensation  being  the 
greater  ability  to  serve  Humanity.     But  the  Sociocratic  con- 
stitution demands  of  the    proletariate   that  it    renounce   all 
violence  as  reactionary  and  anarchical.     Where  a  struggle  is 
unavoidable  it  must  be  limited  to  the  refusal  to  co-operate,  and 
in  this,  numbers  may  triumph  over  wealth,  if  their  grounds  of 
<Jon)plaint  deserve  the  sanction  of  the  spiritual  power,  the  only 
power  which  can  give  the  requisite  extension  and  union  to  the 
plebeian  leagues.     However  great  the  popular  excitement,  an 
impartial  and  respected  priesthood  will  as  a  rule  obtain  this 
abandonment   of  force,  on   the  ground  of  a  disinterestedness 
tetter  appreciated  by  the  inferiors  than  by  the  superiors. 

^Tiilst  the  dispute  is  yet  unembittered,  the  priesthood  may  J^^^^S^ui 
often  by  a  wise  action  prevent  an  open  rupture  by  a  judicious  ^^^  p„b. 
appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  two  contending  parties  ;  if  that  ^^  Sliiuy 
fail,  to  public  opinion.     Conscience,  the  noblest  and  the  most  {J^e^JJ^SiJ^ 
efficient  of  moral  forces,  is  the  result  of  a  combination  in  due  municatum. 
proportion  of  love  and  faith.     Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  true 
religion,  a  clear  conception  of  conscience  was  unattainable,  as 
00  account  could  be  taken  of  the  impulse  given  by  sympathy, 
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which,  when  fairly  aided  by  the  intellect,  acts  as  a  check  on 
bad  suggestions.  But  its  Positive  theory  will  enable  us  to  md^e 
a  better  use  of  it  by  an  appropriate  appeal  to  each  of  its  two 
constituents,  both  equally  trained  in  the  Positive  education.  Yet 
whilst  stimulating  conscience,  the  priesthood  cannot  at  times 
avoid  recourse  to  opinion,  in  the  family  in  the  first  instance, 
then  to  that  of  society.  When  driven  to  this  step,  it  will  invoke 
in  succession  the  women,  the  elders  of  the  family,  even  tie 
children  and  the  servants ;  whilst  in  the  city  the  priesthood 
will  find  its  natural  support  in  the  proletaries.  If  forced  to 
give  the  blame  of  society  its  extreme  form  of  excommunication, 
so  eflFectual  will  be  its  censure  by  the  aggregate  support  of  these 
auxiliaries,  that,  when  it  is  just,  the  guilty  person  will  be  com- 
pelled, without  any  attack  on  his  wealth,  to  depend  entirely  on 
himself  for  the  supply  of  all  his  wants. 

Were  it  limited  to  the  present  or  objective  life,  the  action 
of  the  priesthood,  whether   on  the   State  or  on  the  Family, 
through  conscience  or  opinion,  would  still  be  inadequate,  and 
have  a  tendency  to  become  oppressive.     Its  principal  sphere, 
however,  is  the  subjective  life  ;  there  its  competence  is  indis- 
putable ;  and  hence  in  the  natural  course  of  things  it  derives 
a  supplementary   resource  for   spreading   indirectly   a   sound 
judgment  of  persons,  by  a  wise  employment  of  the  sacrament 
of  Incorporation.     Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  final 
consecration  demands,  more  than  any  other,  perfect  liberty,  if  it 
is  to  have  its  full  efficiency.     No  one  is  to  be  subjected  to  the 
judgment  of  the  priesthood  unless  at  his  own  personal  request, 
made  when  receiving  the  sacrament  of  Transformation.     Nor  is 
this  personal  consent  sufficient;  it  must  be  ratified  after  Ids 
death  by  his  family.    So  in  most  cases  we  avoid  formal  rejection, 
and  when  applied,  a  more  decisive  weight  attaches  to  it.     The 
full  advantage  of  this  moderation  will,  however,  be  reaped  in 
the   cases   where  the  judgment  is   favourable,  as   it   nullifies 
beforehand  the  protests  raised   by  family  vanity  against  the 
degree  of  honour  conferred. 

In  the  second  volume,  I  have  sufficiently  pointed  out  the 
complementaiy  legislation  in  aid  of  the  religion,  as  against  the 
more  serious  disturbances  of  order.  The  intervention  of  the 
temporal  power,  though  constantly  on  the  decrease,  as  foDows 
firom  the  continuous  expansion  of  the  moral  discipline,  will  never 
entirely  cease  to  be  required,  even  as  regards  persons.     But  I 
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must  here  remind  the  reader  of  the  tendency  of  the  Positive 

regime  to  rely  rather  on  the  use  of  contrast  than  of  repression, 

rewarding  the  good,  that  is,  rather  than  punishing  the  bad.    In 

leference    to   the    abuse    of   wealth,  it   will    prefer  creating 

capitalists  to  reducing  them   to   poverty,  and   therefore  will 

extend  the  practice  of  gifts,  without   absolutely  renouncing 

eonfiscation,  even  in  perpetuity.     This  mode  will  become  so 

consonant  to  the  general  feeling,  that,  in  default  of  the  action 

of  government,  the  donations  might,  at  need,  take  the  shape  of 

purely  voluntary  subscriptions.      Still,  as  this  supplementary 

action  always  implies  some  defect  in  the  constitution  of  society, 

it  requires  as  many  precautions  as  confiscation.     It  will  be  seen 

below  in  what  way  the  regular  progress  of  the  Sociocracy  will  of 

itself  supersede  the  necessity  of  frequent  recourse  to  any  such 

extraordinary  methods,  applicable  principally  during  the  last 

phase  of  the  transition. 

More  important  than  either  is  another  supplementary  insti-  ^"J^^^** 
tution  of  an  universal  character,  a  moral  and  political  institu- 
tion; the  systematic  reconstitution  of  chivalry,  the  feudal  germ 
of  which  must  receive  careful  cultivation  in  industrialism,  allow- 
iiig  for  modifications  in  practice.     In  Industrialism,  the  volun- 
**37  protectorate,  as  the  wrongs  which  it  repairs  or  obviates, 
^ffl  concern  property  rather  than  persons ;   and,  as  such,  its 
^^^ganisation  will  be  easier  and  on  a  vaster  scale.     Its  real 
^Dgth  will   lie  in   a  central  nucleus,  a  body  of  patrician 
^dowers,  solenmly  dedicated    by  their  own  free  act   to  the 
office,  but  not  therefore  ceasing  to  take  part  in  industrial  life, 
^cept  at  stated  periods  of  retreat,  in  buildings  set  apart  for 
*06  purpose,  in  order  to  rekindle  their  zeal  by  contact  with 
^c  priesthood.      Hound  them  will  rally,  before  reaching  their 
^turity,  all  such  as,  possessed  of  the  requisite  wealth,  aspire  to 
be  enrolled  one  day  in  the  protecting  corporation.     The  conse- 
cution of  wealth  to  such  an  object  wiU  make  all  feel  the 
peat  importance  of  respecting  liberty  in  the  employment  of 
capital,  even  when  its  holders  have  no  distinct  function,  for 
such  may  exceptionally  become  the  most  useful  members  of 
the  wealthy  class,  if  they  use  aright  the  freedom  which  their 
position  g^ves  them.      The   central   chivalry  will  in  general 
find  another  source  of  support  in  the  elder  patricians,  who  will 
often  retain  great  influence,  even  after  they  have  transferred 
their  capitaL     Lastly,  it  will  complete  itself  by  the  adjunction 
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of  the  nobler  proletaries,  their  devotion  and  their  energy  com- 
pensating their  poverty,  and  offering  the  body  of  voluBUiy 
protectors  an  alliance  which  ensures  success. 
PreGsatdons  Such  an  aggregate  of  guarantees  should  in  general  suffice  to 

abuse  on  the  guard  agaiust  the  abuses  to  which  the  patriciate  is  liable.  For 
prieBthood.    the  priesthood,  the  repression  of  abuse  on   its  part  neither 
requires  nor  admits  of  any  special  institution,  since  the  power 
which  consecrates  all  the  others  cannot  be  subject  to  any  stand- 
ing external  control.      So  long  as  its  degeneracy,  however 
extensive,  does  not  reach  the  high  priest,  he  has  the  regnltf 
remedy  in  his  power,  in  the  substitution,  in  case  of  need,  of  aD 
entirely  new  clergy.     But,  if  he  too,  supported  by  the  body,  go 
wrong,  then  the  only  remedy  left  would  be  the  refusal  of  co- 
operation, a  remedy  which  can  never  fail,  as  the  priesthood  rests 
solely  on  conscience  and  opinion,  and  succumbs,  therefore,  to  their 
adverse  sentence.     The  patriciate  would  curb  it  suflSciently  hj 
suspending  its  stipend,  for  in  cases  of  serious  error,  popalar 
subscriptions  would  not  replace  it,  unless  on  the  supposition  of  t 
fanaticism  scarcely  compatible  with  the  Positive  faith,  where 
there  is   enthusiasm  for   the   doctrines   rather   than  for  the 
teachers. 
Functions  The  aims  of  industry  and  the  conditions  of  industry  having 

triiociiuses.'  been  explained,  it  remains  for  me,  in  order  to  complete  ^^ 
organisation  of  labour,  to  determine,  first,  the  functions  of  tk^ 
directors  of  industry,  when  reorganised,  secondly  those  of  it^ 
agents. 
The  Dim).  The  patriciate  centralises  both  action  and  nutrition,  but  it  i^ 

the  latter  that  will  always  be  its  principal  function,  and  tha^ 
increasingly.  For,  the  continual  reproduction  of  material^ 
must  principally  relate  to  provisions,  notwithstanding  tbat^ 
there  is  a  proportionate  increase  of  the  instruments  of  prodoo^ 
tion ;  for  these,  as  less  perishable,  form  a  prominent  part  of 
the  capital  of  man  without  affecting  in  any  high  d^iee 
the  ordinary  expenditure.  In  regard  to  this  latter,  we  distin- 
guish two  cases,  according  as  the  maintenance  allotted  i 
public  or  private,  a  point  which  depends  on  the  nature  of  tb 
services  rendered,  according  as  they  are  general  or  particulai 
The  first  mode  is  exclusively  applicable  to  the  govemmeni 
spiritual  and  temporal  equally ;  it  is  the  second  therefore  whic 
I  have  specially  to  examine  here,  for  it  is  the  mode  of  mail 
taining  the  families  of  the  people,  and  as  such  is  the  grei 
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Bonnal  amount,  be  divided  into  two  unequal  portions ;  the  one 
tied  for  each  workman,  whatever  the  work,  the  other  propor- 
tional to  the  product  of  his  labour.  This  law  is  as  indisputable 
18  that  on  which  it  rests,  the  necessarily  gratuitous  character  of 
all  human  labour  in  a  state  in  which  all  belongs  to  the  Great 
Being,  who  entrusts  his  capital  to  his  ministers  to  feed  his 
agents.  But  I  must  now  complete  its  statement  by  venturing  to 
fix  the  normal  ratio  of  the  two  portions,  whereas  in  my  second 
volume  it  was  left  to  the  patricians  to  determine  it.  I  have , 
once  come  to  feel  that,  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciple, the  spiritual  power  must  take  the  initiative  and  give  it  at 
once  a  precise  form,  allowing  for  ulterior  correction  as  with  all 
the  other  numerical  suggestions  of  the  present  chapter.  For 
these  reasons  I  do  not  hesitate  to  propose,  that  for  each  of  the  Fixed  dot. 
thirteen  months  of  the  Positivist  year,  each  workman  receive  a  wag«. 
sahiy  of  a  hundred  francs,  always  paid  by  his  employer,  whether 
in  town  or  country,  so  long  as  the  free  mutual  eugagement 


In  towns,  and  towns  jnust  be  the  first  organised,  it  seems  to  TheyariAb 
me  that  this  amount  should,  as  a  rule,  be  one  third  of  the 
lAole  salary,  the  fluctuating  portion  of  which  I  estimate  at 
seven  francs  for  the  average  day  of  actual  work.  Whilst  all 
niks  as  to  the  festivals  observed  and  even  the  weekly  rest  are  a 
<ine8tion  of  habits  and  manners,  we  may  yet  assume  that  the 
wonhip  will  be  scrupulously  attended,  especially  by  the  prole- 
Wes,  as  for  them  above  all  it  is  meant.  If  so,  the  above  rates 
P^e  nine  francs  for  the  daily  maintenance  of  a  working  family, 
^^sting,  as  has  been  shown,  normally,  of  seven  members. 

My  object  in  fixing  this  amount  is  to  give  a  type,  yet  it  ineqaautie 
*"ffers  but  little  from  the  results  often  attained  Qven  in  the  SitJmSSy 
P^^Sent  anarchical  condition  of  the  West.     On  this  point  I  see  ^*^    ^ 
^^  ground  for  any  distinctions  between  the  several  branches  of 
Midustry  in  towns,  the  difference  in  their  money  returns  being 
properly  a  question  for  the  capitalist,  as  the  industrial  hierarchy 
^^as.    The  homogeneity  characteristic  of  the  proletariate  will  be 
constantly  developed  and  fortified  by  the  spontaneous  concur- 
rence of  two  influences,  affecting  the  whole  body  equally,  the 
one  intellectual,  the  other  moral.     In  the  first  place,  from  the 
completeness  and  uniformity  of  Positive  education  the  workman 
will  have  it  in  his  power  to  turn  with  puch  ease  to  a  new  trade 
that  no  serious  inequality  of  wages  can  persist  as  between  the 
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This  ownership  of  the  domicile  besides  its  own  direct  aod 
special  value,  is  susceptible  of  an  indirect  influence  on  the 
heart  and  on  the  intellect,  by  increasing  fixity  of  feeling  and  of 
thought  by  a  corresponding  fixity  of  habits.  It  is  a  confiima- 
tion  and  extension  of  the  duty  now  too  generally  neglected, 
never  capriciously  to  change  our  connection  even  with  the 
humblest  tradesman,  so  to  facilitate  prevision  in  industry. 
Though  enforced  by  Positive  morality,  this  obligation  would  be 
liable  to  frequent  evasion,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  where  it  is  of  peculiar  importance,  were  the  instinct 
of  caprice  not  curbed  by  fixity  of  abode. 

The  form  adopted  in  towns  for  the  working  man's  dwelling 
may  further  exercise  a  religious  influence  of  a  nature  to  be 
largely   developed   by  the   normal   state  in   the  children  of 
Humanity.     In   the   first    place   everyone   thus   connects  his 
family's  past  with  the  apartment  in  which  he  was  bom ;  se- 
condly, the  fact  that  this  apartment  is  an  integral  part  of  & 
larger  building  represents  for  him  the  solidarity  of  the  citizeiij 
nay   even   his   connection    with    mankind.     For   there  is  an 
analogy  between  the  distribution  of  the  earth's  surface  among 
the  possessors  of  the  soil,  and  that  of  the  social  dwelling  among 
the  clients  of  the  common  proprietor,  in  whom,  unless  wholly 
unworthy,  they  may  see  the  local  representative  of  the  Being  to 
whom  all  belongs. 

In  order  to  complete  the  systematisation  of  the  material 
existence  of  the  proletaries,  I  have  to  determine  the  ordinaif 
amount  of  the   annual   expenses   of  each  family,   and  as  a 
consequence  the  average  salary  of  the  workman  who  presides 
over   it.     First  however,  we   may,  by  virtue  of  the  previous 
explanation,  strike  out  the  rent  of  his  dwelling,  the  rule  being 
that  he  is  owner  and  not  occupier.     The  regular  time  for  its 
acquisition  is  when   the  young  agent  of  Humanity  takes  the 
sacrament  of  Destination,  or  at  any  rate  before  that  of  Marriage ; 
so  to  provide  a  secm*e  existence  for  the  new  household.     The 
best  way  is  a  yearly  payment,  taken  during  seven  years  from 
his   wages,   before   his   expenditure   reaches  its   fiill   amount. 
Even  thus,  however,  as  a  rule,  the  new  workman  will  require  his 
father's  aid  to  enable  him  to  become  the  owner  of  his  house, 
such  aid  being  usually  the  last  instance  of  parental  assistance. 

It  will  suffice  here  if  I  simply  restate  the  principle  enun* 
ciated  in  my  social  Statics,  which  enjoins  that  wages,  in  their 
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normal  amount,  be  divided  into  two  unequal  portions ;  the  one 
fixed  for  each  workman,  whatever  the  work,  the  other  propor- 
tional to  the  product  of  his  labour.  This  law  is  as  indisputable 
18  that  on  which  it  rests,  the  necessarily  gratuitous  character  of 
all  human  labour  in  a  state  in  which  all  belongs  to  the  Great 
Being,  who  entrusts  his  capital  to  his  ministers  to  feed  his 
agents.  But  I  must  now  complete  its  statement  by  venturing  to 
fix  the  normal  ratio  of  the  two  portions,  whereas  in  my  second 
Tolume  it  was  left  to  the  patricians  to  determine  it.  I  have , 
since  come  to  feel  that,  for  a  right  understandiDg  of  the  prin- 
ciple, the  spiritual  power  must  take  the  initiative  and  give  it  at 
once  a  precise  form,  allowing  for  ulterior  correction  as  with  all 
the  other  numerical  suggestions  of  the  present  chapter.  For 
these  reasons  I  do  not  hesitate  to  propose,  that  for  each  of  the  Pbcediwr- 
thirteen  months  of  the  Positivist  year,  each  workman  receive  a  wages, 
alaiy  of  a  hundred  francs,  always  paid  by  his  employer,  whether 
in  town  or  country,  so  long  as  the  free  mutual  cDgagement 
lasts. 

In  towns,  and  towns  jnust  be  the  first  organised,  it  seems  to  TherarUbi 
me  that  this  amount  should,  as  a  rule,  be  one  third  of  the 
irtK)le  salary,  the  fluctuating  portion  of  which  I  estimate  at 
■even  francs  for  the  average  day  of  actual  work.  Whilst  all 
tnles  as  to  the  festivals  observed  and  even  the  weekly  rest  are  a 
question  of  habits  and  manners,  we  may  yet  assimie  that  the 
worship  will  be  scrupulously  attended,  especially  by  the  prole- 
taries, as  for  them  above  all  it  is  meant.  If  so,  the  above  rates 
give  nine  firancs  for  the  daily  maintenance  of  a  working  family, 
^^nsisting,  as  has  been  shown,  normally,  of  seven  members. 

My  object  in  fixing  this  amount  is  to  give  a  type,  yet  it  ineqaauties 
^ers  but  little  from  the  results  often  attained  even  in  the  SitSSSy 
present  anarchical  condition  of  the  West.     On  this  point  I  see 
DO  ground  for  any  distinctions  between  the  several  branches  of 
Industry  in  towns,  the  difference  in  their  money  returns  being 
properly  a  question  for  the  capitalist,  as  the  industrial  hierarchy 
^.    The  homogeneity  characteristic  of  the  proletariate  will  be 
constantly  developed  and  fortified  by  the  spontaneous  concur- 
rence of  two  influences,  affecting  the  whole  body  equally,  the 
one  intellectual,  the  other  moral.     In  the  first  place,  from  the 
completeness  and  uniformity  of  Positive  education  the  workman 
will  have  it  in  his  power  to  turn  with  puch  ease  to  a  new  trade 
that  no  serious  inequality  of  wages  can  persist  as  between  the 
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various  labourers  of  any  given  town  or  even  of  any  given  re- 
public. Add  to  this  pervading  influence  the  improvement  in 
the  means  of  transport  and  the  great  increase  of  intercourse, 
and  we  can  ultimately  extend  this  equality  wherever  Podtivigni 
extends,  and  that  has  no  limits  but  those  of  the  habitable  globe. 
This  consequence  of  the  identity  of  education  and  of  worship, 
an  identity  perfected  by  similarity  of  habits  and  the  imivenal 
adoption  of  the  sacred  language,  is  further  placed  on  a  solid 
footing  by  the  direct  and  continual  intervention  of  the 
supreme  patriciate.  By  the  exercise  of  active  forethought 
on  the  part  of  its  fourteen  thousand  bankers,  there  will  be 
throughout  the  human  planet  an  evenness  of  prices,  which  will 
be  the  last  of  the  several  securities  justly  due  to  the  work- 
man against  the  inequalities  and  fluctuations  arising  from  the 
incompetence  or  the  neglect  of  the  capitalist, 
wafren  in-  In  the  secoud  place,  the  eratuitousness  of  labour  once  ade- 

themainte-    quatcly  admitted  through  the  agency  of  the  Positive  religion, 
Proletariate,   wages,  in  obedicncc  to  the  habits  of  the  normal  state,  will  be 

astheagenta        ^     '  ' 

of  Hu-  directed  to  their  true  purpose :  the  maintenance  of  the  agents  oi 
the  Great  Being,  each  of  whom  in  ordinary  circumstances  wiii 
have  to  support  a  household  of  seven  members.  This  doctrine, 
which  is  the  combination  of  a  moral  obligation  witli  an  intel' 
lectual  conception,  has  met  with  no  recognition  hitherto,  solely 
because  the  absolute  synthesis  was  impuissant  in  presence  of 
social  life,  even  of  the  family,  and  that  as  a  consequence  of  the 
want  originally  felt  to  develope  powers  without  attending  to  their 
control.  The  morality  of  Theology  could  but  preach  veneration 
to  the  inferiors,  leaving  devotedness  optional  with  the  superiors, 
as  the  descendants  or  the  representatives  of  the  Groda,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  maxim  naturally  accepted  by  Antiquity :  patuns 
naadtur  humanum  genus.  It  was  reserved  for  a  relative 
religion  to  extinguish  all  rights  without  exception  by  substi- 
tuting throughout  duties,  in  the  name  of  Humanity,  when  on 
reaching  his  maturity  man  is  led  to  discipline  the  forces  whicb 
had  their  rise  in  his  period  of  preparation.  Then  the  morality 
of  Positivism  prescribes  to  all  the  servants  of  the  Grreat  Beinf 
alike,  devotion  and  veneration,  be  it  in  their  intercourse  witt 
one  another,  or  in  their  common  obligations  to  posterity. 
The  gxatni*  Thus,  the  doctrinc  that  labour  is  gratuitous,  is  an  infereno 
terof  La-  from,  and  an  expression  of,  the  social  character  attaching  tothi 
institution  of  property,  under  whatever  form  it  exist;   it  i 
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always  an  inheritance  handed  down  to  the  present  by  the  past, 
with  the  future  especially  in  view.  Every  payment  is  an 
exchange,  in  which  the  recipient  should  receive  more  than  he 
gives;  as  such,  payment  is  a  purely  material  question  and 
never  applies  to  the  action  of  man,  where  the  only  equivalent 
is  fair  reciprocity.  In  the  normal  state,  the  agents  of  the  Great 
Being  hold  their  wages  by  the  same  title  as  its  interpreters 
hold  their  stipends,  its  ministers  their  incomes ;  that  is  to  say, 
as  a  condition  of  existence  and  the  means  of  action,  not  as  the 
price  of  their  labour.  For  the  obligation  to  serve,  it  is  common 
to  all,  the  only  difference  is  in  the  service  being  more  or  less 
general  and  direct,  whilst  in  no  case  can  its  nature  be  esti- 
mated in  money.  This  conception,  as  accordant  with  the  fistcts 
of  social  life  as  with  personal  self-respect, — both  equally  ig- 
nored in  the  theocratic  idea  of  property, — leads  to  a  uniform 
rate  of  wages  for  all  families,  which,  on  their  part,  in  the 
public  interest,  put  their  requirements  as  low  as  possible. 

No  difference  in   this  respect  is  legitimately  admissible,  a  general 
save  such  as  is  due  to  an  inequality  in  the  cost  of  living.     This  pertain  dif- 
will  soon  resolve  itself  into  the  distinction  between  the  denser  ^wn  aud 
town  population  and  the  more  scattered  country  population,  a  dis- 
tinction which,  however  improved  the  relations  between  the  two, 
will  always  have  an  influence  on  prices  in  each  case.     But  the 
disparity  will  be  constantly  on  the  decrease,  by  the  tendency  to 
equilibrimn  of  the  price  of  materials  and  that  of  products. 

These  indications,  taken  as  a  whole,  should  make  us  feel  Modem  ato- 
that  modem  Utopias  as  to  sameness  of  wages  have  in  them,  wage*  a 
notwithstanding  their  anarchical  character,  a  confused  antici-  pationofthe 
pation  of  the  social  future.     Their  only  radical  flaw  is  their 
dangerous  tendency  to  regulate  by  legislation  what  is  exclu- 
sively within  the  competence  of  moral  discipline.     But  as  they 
share  this  error  at  the  present  day  with  all  political  schools,  all 
equally  adverse  to  the  separation  of  the  two  powers,  true  philo- 
sophers should  view  it  with  indulgence  in  the  people,  as  the 
natural  receptacle  for  vague  aspirations  after  the  normal  order. 

To  complete  this  examination  of  the  principal  function  of  ^^^j^af 
the  patricians,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  out  distinctly  the  prac-  <»^- 
ticability  of  giving  to  all   workmen   the  maintenance  above 
settled,  an  amount  actually  inferior  to  what  many  of  them  even 
now  attain.    Such  uniform  rate  of  wages  is  not  less  feasible  than 
is  an  imiversal  encyclopaedic  education.     The  performance  of 
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these  two  coiTelated  duties  of  the  superiors  to  the  inferiors, 
can  alone  secure  the  establishment  of  a  really  stable  order, « 
substitutes  for  the  two  guarantees  given,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by 
the  protection  of  Feudalism  and  the  discipline  of  Catholicism 
Never  isolate  the  two  bases,  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the 
Sociocratic  regime, — in  this  condition  lies  a  sufficient  safeguard 
against  the  dangers,  a  sufficient  power  of  overcoming  the  ob- 
stacles, which  would  meet  us  if  we  rested  on  one  or  the  other 
exclusively.  By  constantly  subordinating  industrial  reorgaDi- 
sation  to  moral  regeneration,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  practicable 
will  be  the  reform  above  traced  when  habits  and  feelings,  as 
opinions,  shall  have  everywhere  undergone  a  change.  For  the 
altruistic  synthesis  is  in  the  highest  degree  economical,  since  it 
places  happiness  in  the  progressive  cultivation  by  all  of  the 
instincts  which  lead  to  the  least  outlay.  An  analysis,  with  the 
conspectus  of  the  brain  before  us,  of  human  expenditure  will 
soon  convince  us,  that  in  the  larger  part,  it  is  undertaken  to 
satisfy  instincts  which  in  the  Positive  religion  are  to  be  the 
object  of  increasing  repression.  Inculcating  on  all,  in  the 
name  of  happiness  and  duty,  the  keeping  down  the  nutritive, 
the  extinction  of  the  sexual,  instinct ;  making  pride  and  vanity 
infirmities  ;  altruistic  morality  will  without  difficulty  procure  the 
adoption  of  the  habits  of  life  consonant  with  the  Sociocracy. 

The  next  point  is  to  complete  our  estimate  of  the  general 
cost  of  man's  nutrition  by  the  consideration  of  the  expenses  of 
the  government,  temporal  first,  then  the  spiritual,  which  as 
such  are  met  not  by  the  resources  of  individuals  but  by  the 
public  treasury. 

The  patrician  exercises  as  patrician  a  local  power,  in  its 
extent  determined  by  his  capital  and  credit.      As,  however, 
industrial  operations  are  essentially  of  an  analytical  character, 
even  in  the  case  of  bankers,  this  separate  power  of  the  several 
patricians  cannot  regulate  the  industrial  existence  without  the 
general  and  persistent  intervention  of  a  central  power,  invested 
with  the  functions  of  direction  and  repression.     True  it  is  that 
the  government  of  man  tends  to  be  more  and  more  spiritual,  less 
and  less  temporal,  yet  counsel  never  can  entirely  supersede  com- 
mand.  Each  sociocratic  republic,  though  not  exceeding  in  extent 
and  population  Normandy  or  Burgundy,  requires  a  government 
properly  so  called — that  is  to  say  a  central  power,  ramifying  in 
all  directions,  and  consolidating  and  developing  public  life.    In 
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the  absence  of  such  a  power,  it  would  be  impossible  to  ima- 
gine the  generality  of  conception  and  the  elevation  of  feeling 
iBquisite  to  ensure  the  due  convergence  of  the  various  indus- 
trial classes.  To  understand  the  want,  it  is  enough  to  remark 
that  the  most  wealthy  bankers,  even  acting  in  concert,  would 
be  unequal  to  the  money  business  of  a  territory  of  the  above 
extent,  as  is  clear  at  present  from  the  spontaneous  formation 
of  branches  by  the  bank  of  France  or  of  England.  Still,  this 
more  general  power,  necessary  as  it  is  to  secure  the  voluntary 
oonvergence  of  three  hundred  thousand  industrial  agents,  derives 
valuable  aid  from  the  local  magistracies,  the  direct  creation  of 
the  patricians,  on  which  devolves  the  bulk  of  the  administration 
of  justice  and  police. 

Thus  simplified,  the  government,  so  far  as  it  is  political,  Thesapran 
may  be  vested  ezclusiyely  in  a  supreme  triumvirate,  emanating 
from  the  thirty  bankers  usually  found  in  the  republic,  as  above 
limited.   Of  the  patricians  distinguished  for  breadth  of  thought 
ud  generosity  of  feeling,  central  power  appertains  to  the  three 
inost  remarkable  for  these  two  qualities.   But  they  may  not  take 
this  position  till  they  have  received  the  sacrament  of  Maturity, 
the  normal  age  for  which  is  forty- two,  so  as  to  have  given  satis- 
factory proof  of  capacity  and  to  have  established  their  credit. 
When  consecrating  them,  the  High-Priest  of  Humanity,  or  his 
representative,  their  national  superior,  will  duly  point  out  to 
^em  that  however  important  their  action  hitherto,  the  duties 
on  which  they  are  now  entering  require  a  far  higher  intellectual 
*nd  moral  elevation.    Such  enlargement  of  views  and  feeling  is 
naturally  confined  to  the  priesthood,  but  the  priesthood  is  bound, 
^^^y  cost,  to  abstain  from  all  share  in  command,  so  to  main- 
7^  intact  the  purity  of  heart  and  intellect  which  the  consulta- 
"^^  office  presupposes. 

The  number  of  the  dictators  in  the  normal  state  is  deter-  Tho  three 
"*^tied  by  this  consideration,   that    the    three   more  special  reppectiveiy 

■L^  "^  ^  of  Agricul- 

"*^ches  of  industry  should  meet  on  equal  terms  in  the  govern-  tnre.  mwiu- 

•^  T.  O  faCtUTCB,  Mid 

^ent  taken  from  the  more  general  branch.  Within  the  commerce. 
territorial  limits  above  assigned,  a  banker  of  ability  is  competent 
Tdtimately  to  grasp  the  aggregate  of  commercial  operations  or  of 
inanu£Bu;turing  enterprises,  or  even  that  of  agricultural  industry, 
fiat  no  single  banker  could  embrace  the  three  in  combination 
with  the  clear  mastery  requisite  for  the  central  government. 
Normally,  then,  the  dictatorship  is  vested  in  the  three  principal 
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bankers,  respectively  connected,  by  predilection,  with  ag^culture, 
with  manufactures,  with  commerce,  not  however  exclusively,  as 
their  business  involves  habitual  relations  with  all  three  depart- 
ments. The  three  dictators  are  independent  of  one  another 
except  so  for  as  they  are  bound  together  by  the  similarity  of 
their  social  function  and  the  influence  upon  it  of  a  common 
faith.  These  two  securities  would  render  inexcusable  any 
antagonism  between  them,  for,  obviated,  as  it  is,  by  the  difference 
of  their  administration,  it  could  only  spring  from  an  excess 
of  personality,  which  would  be  soon  liable  to  the  blame 
of  the  public  or  of  the  priesthood.  The  division  of  power 
between  three  would  completely  ensure  us  against  their 
encroaching  on  spiritual  functions ;  but  this  is  a  consideration, 
which  though  of  very  serious  moment  during  the  closing  phase 
of  the  transition,  need  scarcely  be  taken  into  account  in  the 
normal  state,  the  separation  of  the  two  powers  being  then,  from 
every  point  of  view,  beyond  the  reach  of  attack. 
BdattoMof  Thus  rootcd  in  the  confidence  of  the  patriciate,  the  socio- 

Tinte  to  the  cratic  tnumvirate  gfams  that  of  the  people  as  a  natural  conse- 

Pioletarkite.  ^  ^  r      r 

quence  of  the  constant  relations,  both  private  and  public,  of  the 
bankers  with  the  proletariate.  Such  connection  seems  at  first 
sight  inconsistent  with  the  abstract  character  of  the  highest 
industry,  which,  as  abstract,  is  in  little  need  of  workmen.  But, 
from  the  personal  ties  formed  in  the  weekly  soir^,  the  socio- 
cratic  arrangement  as  to  the  payment  of  the  plebeian  will  be 
always  giving  rise  to  contact  between  the  banker  and  all  the 
workmen  of  his  district.  The  capitalists  will  in  foct  find  it 
convenient  to  look  to  their  bankers  for  the  monthly  payment  of 
their  workmen,  thus  simplifying  their  weekly  accounts.  So 
there  will  arise  a  periodical  connection  of  each  banker  with  ten 
thousand  proletaries  ;  the  result  being  that  the  least  plebeian 
branch  of  industry  will  have  the  largest  amount  of  intercourse 
with  the  people,  and  though  such  intercourse  may  be  in  itself 
slight,  it  may  be  a  strong  support  to  the  dictatorship  taken 
from  the  class  in  question. 
oratoitoiiB  ^h®  govcmment  of  the  patricians,  local  as  well  as  central, 

ttSftrndS^  will  be  always  gratuitous,  its   sole   admissible   reward   being 
2^JJ*™"     public  esteem.     Were  one  of  its  members  to  abuse  his  power 
to  increase  his  wealth,  public  opinion  would  suffice,  in  default 
of  legal  authority,  to  drive  the  offender  from  power.     But  in 
subordination  to  the  central  government  the  system  requires. 
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in  addition  to  a  special  constabulary,  an  administrative  service,  pouoe  and 
^th  its  members  exclusively  devoted  to  their  duties.     Herein  ^^^*^«- 
^  have  the  two  great  sources  of  public  expenditure.     The 
umnal  total  for  the  two  combined,  taking  the  former  numbers 
as  the  basis  of  an  estimate,  would,  it  seems  to  me,  reach  the  sum 
of  twenty  millions  of  francs  in  each  of  the  sociocratic  states^  as 
^ready  determined.     This  simi  will  ordinarily  be  increased  by 
^  half  in  consequence  of  the  regular  institution  of  a  system  of 
public  works,  calculated  to  meet  the  evils  arising  from  inter- 
ruptions of  private  imdertakings,  and  so  to  obviate  or  remedy 
^  tendency  in  trades'  unions  to  imperil  industrial  action.     On 
^s  estimate  the  annual  expenses  of  each  republic  will  amount 
^  thirty  millions   of  francs,   to   be  paid  by  the  patriciate,  £1,200.000. 
lowing  it  the  compensation  it  may  derive  from  including  this 
I'lsigpiificant  item  in  the  accounts  on  which  the  rate  of  prices 
^ill  depend. 

The  only  point  on  which  the  sociocratic  budget  is  now  defec-  (ii)  spMtaai 
ti^e  is  the  determination  of  the  sum  of  the  Sacerdotal  income,  ^e  saoer- 
Jong  derived  from  voluntary  subscriptions,  as  I  shall  explain  dV "" 
^en  treating  of  the  transition,  but  finally  requiring  an  official 
org^Bnisation*     Adopting  the  numbers  given  in  the  opening  of 
^e  chapter,  I  fix  this  annual  payment  at  three  hundred  millions  £12,000,000. 
^   femes  for  the  whole  West,  or  fifteen  francs  for  each  sacer- 
oot4il  household;   this  includes  all  the  expenses  of  the  two 
^oiisand  temples,  each  with  a  normal  congregation  of  seventy 
^onsand.     The  result  is,  the  addition  of  a  sixth  to  the  national 
^dget,  reckoning,  however,  in  this  amoimt  the  sum  transmitted 
^  the  central  budget  of  the  priesthood  of  Humanity  to  meet 
i^eli  expenses  as  have  a  general  and  not  a  local  object. 

Anyone,  with  these  data,  can  sum  up  the  whole  cost  of  nutri-  The  total 
^lon  which  the  normal  patriciate  has  habitually  to  provide,  by  nntrition  to 
^^^ttttituting  it  a  first  charge  on  the  produce  of  labour  when  the  PatX 
^^^anised  on  a  systematic  plan.     The  temple  with  its  ten  philo- 
^phers  meets  the  wants  of  ten  thousand  families ;  it  represents 
^^e  banker,  fifty  merchants,  a  hundred  manufacturers,  and  two 
■hundred  agriculturists.     Thus  the  interpreters  of  the  Great 
^ing  are  the  thousandth,  its  ministers  the  thirtieth,  part  of 
^ta  agents.     The  weekly  and  monthly  expenses  of  the  mainte- 
l^oe  of   these   agents,  then,  with  a  very  slight   exception, 
constitute  nearly  the  whole  of  the  outlay  which  the  patriciate 
has  to  control  by  a  constant  superintendence,  both  as   indi- 
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viduals  and  as  a  government.  It  is  able,  then,  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  increase  in  the  annual  production  necessary,  if  the 
generation  it  directs  is  duly  to  transmit  to  its  successor  the 
aggregate  capital  it  received  &om  its  predecessor,  with  the 
anticipated  augmentation.  The  result  will  be  the  formation  of 
a  true  system  of  statistics  (the  statistics  of  the  present  day  are 
empirical  and  unreliable)  affording  a  reliable  view  of  man's 
industrial  progress,  by  aid  of  the  accounts  annually  published 
by  each  of  the  five  hundred  dictatorships.  Their  publication 
will  at  once  afford  the  means  of  judging  whether  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  patricians  does  or  does  not  interfere  with  the  right 
discharge  of  their  functions  as  regards  the  present  and  the 
future ;  such  judgment  constituting  the  sole  financial  check  on 
the  worthy  ministers  of  Humanity  within  the  competence  of 
the  priesthood  and  the  public. 

We  thus  see  how  the  subordination  of  action  to  nutrition  is 
more  complete  in  the  collective  than  in  the  individual  orga- 
nism ;  the  end  in  view  becoming  external,  altruism  supplants 
egoism  in  the  direction,  and  forms  a  more  perfect  and  less 
unstable  unity.  The  view  here  taken  sets  in  its  true  light  the 
normal  dignity  of  the  supreme  patriciate,  alone  competent  to  con- 
ceive human  industry  in  its  entirety,  by  the  light  of  the  theory 
furnished  by  the  religion,  and  under  the  impulse  of  synthesis 
derived  from  the  priesthood.  Under  these  conditions,  the  chief 
function  of  the  banker  is  to  organise  with  wisdom  such  under- 
takings as  deserve  assistance,  whilst  aiding  in  the  suppression  of 
the  less  sound.  Besides  the  money  derived  firom  the  circula- 
tion of  values,  he  will  dispose  of  the  capital  placed  at  his  com- 
mand by  retired  patricians,  and  perhaps  even  by  the  savings  of 
plebeians,  in  both  cases  freely  offered  in  aid  of  his  financial 
operations,  from  the  wish  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  anxiety 
attendant  on  inadequate  means.  It  is  in  my  eyes  a  happy 
omen  for  the  proximate  advent  of  Positivism  that  my  first  hints 
on  the  function  of  the  banker  have  already  led  to  an  adequate 
conception  of  that  function  in  its  full  extent  on  the  part  of  a 
young  banker,  whose  adhesion  to  the  true  religion  is  as  prudent 
as  it  is  devoted. 

I  have  now,  as  the  last  step  required  to  end  the  delineation 
of  civic  existence,  to  systematise  its  indispensable  complement, 
the  complement,  at  once  moral  and  political,  which  it  finds  in 
the  proletariate,  the  sole  decisive  guarantee  of  its  coherence  and 
its  dignity. 
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Granting  the  sociocratic  conception  of  wages  to  remain  in  FaTonmbie 
full  force,  the  working  classes,  shielded  as  they  are  from  liability  the  Proiet*. 
to  want,  are  in  a  better  position  than  their  temporal  chiefs,  nay  monoiy. 
even  than  their  spiritual,  for  realising  the  grand  object  of  the 
common  education.  Their  situation  is  the  one  in  which  a  man 
can  best  attend  to  his  improvement  and  to  his  happiness,  by 
a  wise  exercise  of  all  the  faculties  which  are  worth  cultivating, 
whilst  he  links  his  domestic  to  his  citizen  life  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  form  of  action  most  consonant  to  our  nature. 
In  the  proletariate,  more  than  elsewhere,  is  the  subordination 
of  egoism  to  altruism  on  a  right  footing,  as  circumstances  there 
favour  the  repression  of  the  former,  the  growth  of  the  latter. 
The  happy  mean  ought  there  to  render  easy  the  discipline  of 
the  nutritive  instinct,  and  the  plenitude  of  domestic  bliss 
victory  over  the  sexual.  Pride  and  vanity,  these  are  the  in- 
stincts which  the  people  must  most  exert  its  wisdom  to  check, 
for  they  can  find  there  no  social  destination  as  in  the  excep- 
tional instances  above  given,  and  so  tend  usually  to  be  a  source 
of  trouble  both  privately  and  publicly.  Looking  on  them  as 
human  infirmities,  the  proletary  will  exert  himself  so  to  shape 
them  and  limit  them  that  they  may  act  simply  as  a  healthy 
stimulus  to  emulation  in  the  discharge  of  his  daily  duties, 
whether  as  a  workman  or  as  a  man.  If  a  real  vocation  leads 
him  to  aspire  to  a  share  in  government,  either  spiritual  or 
temporal,  he  is  aware  that  its  necessary  concentration  in  few 
hands  places  it  out  of  the  reach  of  most  of  those  who  might 
have  a  claim ;  he  bends  himself  to  the  putting  forth  of  his  own 
proper  value  in  such  a  degree  as  to  deserve  the  only  recom- 
pense accessible  to  all. 

Unlike   his   chiefs,  the   proletary  is  not  absorbed   by  his  The  great 
special  business ;  as  much  as  they,  however,  must  he  consider  ptSeLSate* 
its  right  performance  as  the  first  duty  of  the  true  citizen.    To  »thl^1than 
feel  its  nobleness,  he  has  but  to  consider  that  a  concerted  in-  p"***"** 
terruption  of  work  would  soon  derange  the  whole  economy  of 
society.     But,  whilst  such  a  cessation  of  action  by  the  collective 
proletariate  must  always  be  open  to  it,  in  order  to  ensure  a 
proper  respect  for  its  free  cooperation,  the   proletariate  will 
reserve  this  formidable  power  as  a  last  resource,  to  meet  serious 
and  protracted  violations  of  the  sociocratic  arrangements.     Its 
possibility  is  destined  mainly  to  obviate  the  having  recourse 
to  violence,  such  a  step  being  intrinsically  inconsistent  with 
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industrial  life,  and  yet  at  all  times  imminent,  as  the  people 
has  a  natural  propensity  to  surmount  social  difficulties  by  an 
abuse  of  the  power  of  number.  As  a  result  of  the  whole  educa- 
tion and  regime,  the  peculiar  power  of  the  proletariate  will  be 
generally  felt  without  being  called  into  exercise.  For  not  to 
dwell  on  the  systematic  remonstrances  of  the  priesthood,  the 
patricians  will  of  themselves  be  aware  that  they  are  not  the 
direct  agents  in  reproducing  wealth,  and  that,  however  large  their 
capital  from  all  sources,  they  would  be  powerless  if  the  plebeians 
did  not  turn  this  instnmient  to  account.  Far  from  encou- 
raging pride  in  the  people,  their  sense  of  this  truth  habitually 
reacts  with  a  sympathetic  influence,  as  it  tends  to  lead  the 
proletaries  to  a  juster  estimate  of  their  continuous  service  on 
behalf  of  posterity  in  the  aggregate,  the  only  legitimate  object 
of  all  their  labours  of  whatever  kind. 
Qen«na  Although  it  is  incumbent  on  the  proletariate  to  overcome 

ProtetoriAte.  its  inherent  tendency  to  neglect  its  special  work  and  attend  to 
its  general  function,  it  is  still  this  general  function  which 
determines  its  character  as  a  social  element,  by  the  contrast 
between  the  homogeneity  of  the  plebeian  and  the  heterogeneity 
of  the  patrician  body.  If  the  citizen  is  to  pay,  as  he  should 
pay,  constant  attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  it  can  only 
be  on  the  condition  that  his  peculiar  business  do  not  habitually 
absorb  him,  but  involve  simply  an  easy  responsibility.  In  the 
priesthood  even,  where  the  two  coincide,  the  general  function 
takes  a  special  character,  and  so  tends  to  interfere  with  the 
supervision  of  the  whole  by  making  the  priesthood  attach  undue 
importance  to  the  systematisation  of  abstract  science.  The 
exercise  of  this  supervision  then,  a  normal  want,  devolves  on  the 
proletariate,  disengaged  as  it  is  from  all  prepossessions  and 
naturally  drawn  towards  an  office  involving  no  responsibility, 
and  rendered  easy  by  the  limited  area  of  the  sociocratic  States. 
Whilst  listening  with  respect  to  the  advice  of  the  priesthood  in 
regard  to  it,  the  plebeians  should  discharge  it  with  complete 
independence,  so  to  be  able,  if  occasions  arise,  to  wield  it 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  spiritual  power  no  less  than 
the  abuses  of  the  practical  power,  invoking  against  both  the 
faith  which  all  alike  acknowledge. 
The  Salons  The  salous  of  the  people,  then,  become  the  principal  labora- 

of  thePMpie.  ^^jj^g  ^f  public  opinion  not  merely  as  the  more  numerous,  but 

above  all  as  more  apt  to  check  an  authority  not  derived  from 
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the  people,  but  the  misuge  of  which  falls  principally  on  the 
people.  The  primary  condition  of  the  right  discharge  of  this 
function  of  control  is  the  homogeneity  of  the  proletariate,  the 
way  for  which  has  been  prepared  by  the  dissolution,  in  the  na- 
tural course  of  things,  of  all  the  trade  associations,  associations 
only  suited  to  the  Middle  Ages.  Such  homogeneity,  however, 
of  the  proletariate  will  be  no  obstacle  to  the  rise  of  a  class  of 
workmen  whose  special  work  brings  them  into  relation  with  all 
the  others,  a  class  therefore  holding  to  the  proletariate  a  posi- 
tion analogous  to  that  which  the  bankers  hold  to  the  other 
capitalists. 

Since  the  total  abolition  of  slavery,  the  use  of  machinery  Maohinecy 
has  gradually  allowed  us  to  draw  from  the  inorganic  world  nae«?*^" 
the  material  forces  which  hmnan  beings  no  longer  furnished. 
Machineiy,  as  the  general  complement  of  the  industrial  organi- 
sation, grew  in  importance  everywhere  during  the  latest  phase 
of  the  Western  revolution,  coincidently  with  the  rise  of  the 
banking  class,  prior  to  which  event  industrial  undertakings 
were  limited  in  extent  and  deficient  in  permanence.  In  the 
normal  state  and  imder  systematic  direction,  machinery  is  to 
the  arts  what  methods  are  to  the  sciences ;  neither  directly  pro- 
duces, but  both  become  the  great  means  of  production.  Of 
universal  application,  the  construction  of  machines  leads  to  the 
creation  of  a  distinct  branch  of  industry,  in  natural  connection 
with  all  other  branches,  not  merely  of  manu£eu;ture,  but  of 
commerce,  nay  even  of  agriculture.  Banking  alone  is  inde- 
pendent of  it,  but  the  character  of  generality  which  attaches  to 
both  alike  should  form  a  bond  between  the  highest  directors 
and  the  highest  operatives,  once  let  the  haughtiness  of  the 
patrician  and  the  pride  of  the  plebeian  give  way  to  the  better 
feelings  of  the  normal  state. 

The  existence  and  the  fraternal  ascendancy  of  this  class,  a  Meadioaau. 
class  composed  of  the  highest  and  least  special  working  men, 
constitute  a  natural  preservative  of  the  homogeneity  of  the 
proletariate,  the  condition  of  its  convergent  action,  and  an 
obstacle  to  the  dissolving  tendency  of  scattered  effort.  But  the 
free  acceptance  of  its  supremacy,  the  sole  hierarchical  element 
admissible  in  the  popular  milieu,  requires  to  complete  it  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,  the  incorporation,  on  suitable  conditions, 
of  an  exceptional  class,  a  class  with  regard  to  which  Western 
feeling  is  as  yet  defective,  especially  in  Protestant  nations. 

X  2 
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When  proclaiming  the  gratuitousness  of  labour  in  order  to 
organise  the  sociocratic  existence  of  the  proletaries,  the  Posi- 
tive religion  may  not  neglect  those  who,  though  in  spite  of 
the  common  education,  are  temporarily  or  even  permanently 
incompetent  to  fulfil  their  own  more  peculiar  duties.  Such 
inability  may  be  due  to  a  defect  in  their  physical,  mental,  or 
moral  constitution ;  it  may  be  due  to  some  defect  in  the  cot- 
lective  organism ;  in  either  case  Humanity  requires  that  these, 
her  exceptional  children,  be  maintained  and  made  available,  not 
however  placed  on  a  level  with  her  full  servants.  The  patri- 
ciate, nay  even  the  priesthood,  may  equally  with  the  prole- 
tariate, furnish,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  recruits  to  this 
supplementary  body,  into  which  fall  all  who  have  failed  either 
from  accident  or  from  defective  organisation.  Their  mainte- 
nance cannot  devolve  on  individuals,  inasmuch  as  they  con- 
tribute nothing  industrially,  but  must  in  all  cases  rest  on  the 
free  extension  to  them  of  a  noble  fraternity.  The  Protectorate 
is  one  which  especially  pertains  to  the  proletariate,  be  it  that 
the  class  is  more  keenly  alive  to  circumstances  more  akin  to  its 
own,  or  rather  that  it  has  a  clearer  sense  of  the  value  socially  of 
a  body  with  such  complete  liberty  of  action. 

All  those,  whom  in  our  present  anarchical  state  we  stigma- 
tise as  beggars,  may  be  as  valuable  members  of  the  poorer  class 
as  the  so-called  leisure  class  is  among  the  rich.  By  both,  the 
name  of  parasite  is  deserved  only  if  they  fail  to  use  the  freedom 
which  is  their  characteristic.  Both,  though  in  opposite  ways, 
have  an  existence  without  any  definite  purpose,  but  they  may 
equally  contribute  to  the  public  welfare,  by  perfecting  the  pa- 
trician chivalry  or  the  plebeian  supervision.  It  were  to  attach  a 
degrading  importance  to  the  reproduction  of  wealth  to  think 
that  inability  to  take  part  in  it  justifies  contempt  or  oppression. 
Without  taking  such  part,  with  no  definite  duty  whatever  to 
perform,  a  citizen  may  be  habitually  rendering  great  service,  he 
may  even  attain  to  honour  after  death,  if  he  duly  put  to  use  the 
capacity  as  a  citizen  which  is  to  balance  his  incapacity  as  a 
workman. 

Thus  arise,  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  proletary  body,  two 
natural  appendices,  the  one  normal,  the  other  exceptional,  each 
in  its  own  way  qualified  to  concentrate  and  to  complete  the 
general  supervision  exercised  by  the  body.  Equally  disposed  to 
fraternise  with  all  plebeians,  and  from  different  motives  prone  to 
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migratory  habits,  they  will  be  instinctively  led  to  a  special 
intimacy,  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  social  influence  of 
the  proletariate,  when  the  normal  habits  and  feelings  shall  exist 
in  any  considerable  extent.  As  the  highest  titles  to  personal 
consideration  are,  in  the  Positive  religion,  width  of  intellect 
and  generosity  of  feeling,  the  most  active  class  of  the  plebeians 
may  rationally  fraternise  with  the  most  passive,  in  spite  of  the 
discrepancy  in  their  characters. 

For  the  full  organisation  of  human  life  it  remains  for  me  to  Thereia- 

°  tionsbe- 

pass  from  the  relations  between  citizens  to  the  relations  of  the  tween  states 
States,  so  to  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the  five 
hundred  separate  Eepublics  of  the  regenerated  globe  constitute 
the  universal  Eepublic,  by  virtue  of  a  concert,  in  all  cases  per- 
fectly free.  But,  though  their  convergence,  the  convergence  of 
instinct  and  of  reason,  will  be  the  noblest  result  of  the  religion, 
and  more  than  in  the  mediaeval  period  is  the  highest  of  the 
priesthood's  tasks,  yet  its  explanation  at  present  offers  no 
serious  diflSculty.  For  their  agreement  rests  directly  on  the 
joint  supremacy  of  the  spirit  of  relativity  and  of  peaceful 
activity,  the  two  foundations  of  the  altruistic  synthesis,  the 
only  synthesis  of  universal  acceptance.  All  that  I  have  to  do  is 
to  characterise  the  continual  concurrence  to  this  end  of  the  patri- 
ciate and  proletariate  with  the  priesthood,  that  priesthood  aided 
throughout  by  the  women  and  the  old  men.  Although  the  human 
family  in  its  entirety  requires  and  admits  only  a  spiritual  go- 
vernment, with  no  admixture  of  temporal  rule,  unity  of  sympa- 
thies would  be  unattainable  were  not  the  influence  of  the 
practical  brought  t©  the  support  of  the  counsels  of  the  temporal 
power. 

Common   education,  common   feelings,  nay  even   common  Monopoij 
language, — with  these  bases,  the  free  harmonious  action  of  the  Se^Santiy^ 
several  sociocracies  of  the   earth  still  calls  for  the   habitual  dinitedto*'^ 
intervention  of  the  priesthood,  aided  by  all  classes,  to  anticipate     ^^*°**y- 
or  settle  disputes,  to  prepare  the  way  for  or  promote  cooperation. 
Notwithstanding  the  imiversal  predominance  of  industry  and 
peace,  and  the  entire  abolition  of  war,  there  will  always  be  a 
liability  to  outbreaks  of  national  selfishness,  imder  the  form,  as 
between  nations,  of  monopoly  as  the  substitute  for  conquest ;  as 
between  classes,  of  the  despotism  of  wealth  or  numbers.     Con- 
sequently it  will  be  often  the  duty  of  the  priesthood  to  enforce 
on  nations,  just  as  much  as  on  classes,  the  truth,  that  the 
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ascendancy,  so  universally  invoked,  of  the  social  over  the  per- 
sonal instincts  can  only  be  permanently  secured  by  our  sympa- 
thies being  extended  from  the  race.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
proclaim  that  it  is  as  indispensable  constantly  to  subordinate 
the  Country  to  Humanity,  as  it  is  to  subordinate  the  Family  to 
the  Country.  The  limitation  of  area  will  support  this  convic- 
tion, each  separate  Sociocracy  being  thus  preserved  from  the 
foolish  effort  to  subsist  by  its  own  industry  alone  and  to  get  rid 
of  all  dependence  upon  other  nations. 
ThePriflrt-  Yet  the  checks  of  intellect  and  feeling  would  be  inadequate 

needinthiM  in  industrial  difficulties,  without  the  freely  offered  assistance  of 
thea^ra  the  supreme  patriciate  and  of  the  whole  proletariate.  But 
rute.  with  the  additional  aid  of  these  two  classes  it  will  commonly 

be  possible  to  overcome  the  disturbing  action  of  a  disorderly 
activity  or  ill-directed  patriotism.  For  monopolist  leanings 
are  peculiarly  proper  to  the  capitalists  who  are  directly  engaged 
in  industry,  whether  merchants,  manufacturers,  or  even  agri- 
culturists. Bankers  as  a  rule  are  exempt,  owing  to  the  extent 
of  their  operations ;  the  proletariate  from  its  complete  homoge- 
neity. Nay  even  within  the  limits  of  the  popular  body,  I 
should  point  to  the  engineer  class  as  particularly  predisposed  to 
secure  the  triumph  of  the  social  principle  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  by  virtue  of  its  regular  relations  with  all  branches  of 
industrialists. 
The  peace  of         The  fourteen  thousand  l)ankers  who  preside  over  the  de- 

ttlA   M.  LI '1.1 

how  pro. '  velopement  of  the  earth's  resources,  the  millions  of  proletaries 
with  whom  they  are  in  habitual  contact,  will  enable  the  Pontiff 
to  maintain,  by  his  himdred  and  forty  thousand  organs^  peace 
upon  the  planet.  Sanctioning  patriotism,  as  an  indispensable 
intermedium  between  family  affection  and  the  love  of  mankind, 
the  Positive  religion  transforms  it  into  the  persistent  disposi- 
tion to  perfect  the  State.  The  true  citizen  renounces  monopoly 
and  conquest  equally,  and  will  love  his  country  as  he  loves  his 
lady,  exerting  himself  to  render  his  country  a  better  servant  of 
Humanity,  without  concealing  from  himself  her  shortcomings. 
Untfbrmity  Nor  is  the  establishment  of  peace  the  sole  aim  of  the  spi- 

tioo^Sr  ritual  government  of  Humanity,  it  must,  with  the  same  auxilia- 
ries, organise,  systematically,  concert.  Exercising  a  constant 
influence  upon  the  five  himdred  dictatorships,  the  priesthood 
alone  can  institute  and  maintain  uniformity  in  legislation, 
especially  as  regards  marriage  and  inheritance,  in  order  to 
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secure  complete  moral  similarity  and  to  facilitate  convergence 
in  action.  From  it  too  must  come  the  universal  adoption  of  a 
suitable  system  of  weights  and  measures,  a  natural  appendix  of 
Positive  education. 

From  the  dynamical  point  of  view,  the  influence  of  the  spedaiin- 
Church  upon  the  State,  industrially,  should  be  directed  to  the  titntocdf 
perfecting  industrial  harmony  by  directing  the  local  efforts  to  oonntrtei. 
their  best  use.     The  continuous  developement  of  general  socio- 
cratic  feeling  will  soon  determine  the  true  aptitude  of  each 
country   as   regards  particular   branches  of  agriculture  or  of 
manufactures  which  it  should  pursue.     This  determined,  the 
bankers,  guided  by  the  scientific  instructions  of  the  priesthood 
and  instinctively  aided  by  the  engineers,  will  give  the  whole 
system  of  production  its  right  direction,  to  the  avoidance  of 
misdirected  and  duplicate  efforts,  so  as  to  secure  in  every  case 
the  appropriate  result. 

The  last  step  in  the  systematic  direction  of  Human  activity  Thanifttfon 
is   the   ordering  of  the  largest  relations,  the  relations  of  the  the< 


human  species,  as  a  collective  personality,  with  all  the  animal 
races  amenable  to  discipline,  with  a  view  to  making  the  order 
of  things  in  which  we  live  as  perfect  as  possible. 

The  standing  league  of  free  agents  against  external  ne-  ThaOnn* 
cessity,  the  rudiment  of  which  is  traceable  to  the  instinct  of  i^^»S^ 
Fetichism,  becomes  under  Positivism  the  chief  sphere  of  poli-  ^ttaTrSun' 
tical   actioa   in   the  true  sense  of  the  term,  so  soon  as   the  **^*"** 
requisite  harmony  has  been  introduced  into  the  direction  of  the 
world.     A  Being  external  to  the  world,  which  should  guide  its 
affairs,  would  follow  the  course  naturally  taken  by  human  Provi- 
dence, in   first  perfecting   the   highest   race,  the   race   most 
susceptible  of  improvement.     This,  the  basic  improvement,  is  at 
the  present  day  summarily  expressed  by  the  definitive  victory  of 
Belativism  over  Theologism,  of  peaceful  industry  over  war.     So 
constituted,  the  Great  Being  should  inaugurate  its  maturity  by 
the  gradual  raising  of  the  auxiliary  races  which  with  their  own 
consent  it  associated  during  its   childhood.      An   imperious 
necessity  forbids   its   extending  its  tutelary  sympathy  to  all 
animal  races,  yet  it  has,  at  least,  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that 
its  enemies  are  the  enemies  of  its  allies,  and  that  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  rivals  in  power  it  guarantees  their  existence. 

Amon&^st  the  races  which  have  been  disciplined,  we  must  Domaiii. 
distinguish  between  the  laboratories  of  our  food  and  our  active 
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(i)  ThoM  auxiliars.  The  first  class  has  long  been  a  creation  of  human 
for  food.  foresight,  for  without  it  the  ruminants  would  have  disappeared 
by  this  time  under  the  teeth  of  the  carnivores.  But  that  they 
are  so  is  an  obligation  for  us,  whilst  submitting  to  the  law 
which  compels  the  use  of  animal  food,  to  submit  in  a  better  spirit 
by  protecting  its  victims  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  our  neces- 
sities. Up  to  the  last  moment^  we  ought  with  active  sympathy 
to  exert  ourselves  by  improvements  in  their  circumstances  and 
by  kind  treatment,  to  make  them  forget  the  gloomy  prospect 
their  predecessors'  fate  holds  out.  At  the  time  of  death,  those 
on  whom  the  terrible  office  devolves  will  do  their  work  with  the 
seriousness  it  demands,  perfecting  the  means  of  destruction  in 
order  to  lessen  suflFering.  Although  its  encyclopaedic  education 
prompts  this  class  to  use  the  opportunity  to  make  experiments, 
experiments  which  should  be  disallowed  by  Positive  morality  in 
every  other  case,  it  will  not  forget  to  extend  to  the  innocent 
the  merciful  treatment  customary  with  the  guilty. 
(»)  onrao.  For  our  auxiliars,  the  sympathy  of  man  may  and  should 

li^  '  take  a  more  satisfiictory  course,  improving  not  so  much  their 
external  conditions  as  their  nature,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral,  by  the  habitual  encouragement  of  true  fraternity  of 
feeling.  The  herbivores  will  be  gradually  raised  by  the  Great 
Being  to  the  dignity  of  carnivores,  so  to  become  more  active, 
more  intelligent,  nay  even  more  devoted,  as  they  more  and 
more  are  assimilated  to  the  direct  servants  of  Humanity.  As 
for  the  animals  which  are  nearest  the  human  type,  both  in  brain 
and  in  body,  it  is  for  Humanity  in  its  maturity  to  give  system- 
atic direction  and  expansion  to  its  association  with  them, — 
the  association  of  feeling  and  often  of  action,  which  its  well- 
grounded  instinct  of  sympathy  led  it  to  institute  during  its 
childhood. 
AntDBAbnot  The  Positive  Economy  should  always  consist  in  the  assign- 
ptoyed™'  iug  to  every  agent  the  task  for  which  it  is  fitted,  not  employing 
ganiofom  for  its  accomplishment  forces  which  might  be  turned  to  a  better 
purpose.  On  this  principle,  in  Western  industry  we  have 
reached  the  point  of  considering  it  barbarous  to  use  men  as  a 
weight  or  motive  power ;  all  purely  mechanical  services,  not 
merely  statical  but  dynamical,  we  project  out  of  ourselves,  by  the 
aid  of  a  judicious  employment  of  machines.  Hence  a  simulta- 
neous advance  both  in  personal  dignity  and  in  social  utility,  as 
we  can  avail  ourselves  of  the  mental  and  moral  value  inseparable 


will  do. 
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from  the  humblest  children  of  Humanity,  but  previously  lost 
to  the  race  and  painful  to  the  individual.  Our  progress  how- 
ever in  this  respect  too  often  stops  short  at  the  substitution  of 
animals  for  man,  not  sufficiently  utilising  inorganic  forces.  The 
more  complete  introduction  of  inddstrial  machinery  and  its 
better  use  will  have  as  consequences,  respect  for  our  voluntary 
assistants  and  increased  use  of  the  blind  forces  of  nature,  the 
vast  power  inherent  in  which  should  suffice  us  did  we  but  know 
how  to  use  it ;  for  instance,  did  we  know  how  to  employ  to 
better  purpose  the  immense  force  of  the  tide.  From  the  animals 
as  from  men,  we  should  demand  no  merely  automatic  service, 
as  opposed  alike  to  economy  and  morality.  When  we  have 
learnt  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  heart  and  intelligence  of  our 
allies  to  such  a  d^ree  as  to  entrust  them  with  the  main  super- 
intendence of  inorganic  forces,  we  shall  find  a  better  use  for  the 
human  agents  thus  set  free,  and  be  able  to  develope  on  a  larger 
scale  the  sense  of  fraternity  upon  earth. 

The  double  progress  here  indicated  is  one  in  which  all  AOciuni 
classes  of  regenerate  Humanity  ought  instinctively  to  aid,  by  a  rate iniSSS" 
steady  influence,  at  once  intellectual  and  moral.  But  it  more  tion. 
particularly  concerns  the  priesthood  and  the  proletariate,  both 
alike  deriving  their  inspiration  from  women.  Besides  the 
intellectual  reaction  of  Positive  education  which  removes  from 
animals  the  ban  of  Theology,  the  sociocratic  clergy,  on  re- 
suming the  medical  functions,  will  be  careful  to  include  the 
animals  in  their  exercise  in  a  far  more  satis&ctoiy  way  than 
was  possible  under  the  Theocracy.  Taught  by  its  example,  the 
proletaries,  the  immediate  directors  of  the  league  between  man 
and  the  animals,  will  ensure  the  prevalence  of  true  sympathy 
towards  our  lower  brethren,  without  needing  to  insist  on  the 
services  they  render  or  to  trace  the  close  connection  which 
exists  between  their  habits  and  ours.  The  two  extreme  classes 
in  the  Sociocracy  will  combine  to  perfect,  by  theory  and  prac- 
tice, the  soul  and  the  body  of  the  races  already  disciplined,  as 
also  to  widen  the  range  of  association,  which  has  not  been  able 
to  take  a  step  in  advance  since  Fetichism. 

That  the  unity  based  on  sympathy  may  attain  its  utmost   Theinorgm- 
completeness,  we  must  be  able  to  embrace  in  it  even  the  inor-  not  left  oati 
ganic  world,  in  relation  to  which  Construction  must  always  take 
precedence  of  Destruction  ;  never  must  we  forget  that,  here  too, 
all  caprice  is  immoral. 
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ibteriiiis,  u  The  familiar  knowledge  of  human  nature  will  make  all  feel 
duota^areto  that  contcmpt  and  oppression  exercised  on  matter  may  extend 
further,  may  extend  to  the  body  and  ultimately  to  the  soul. 
Accustomed  to  respect  products,  true  sociocrats  will  learn  also 
to  reverence  materials,  and  thus  allow  full  scope  for  the  moral 
influences  attendant  on  the  irrevocable  absorption  of  Fetichism 
in  Positivism,  especially  when  aided  by  the  institution  of  sub- 
jective milieus.  The  external  order  ever  suggests  Humanity, 
for  Humanity  alone  can  know  that  order  and  improve  it,  Hu- 
manity therefore  consecrates  it  as  condensing  it.  We  ought  so 
far  to  ameliorate  the  terrestrial  regime  as  to  give  us  just 
ground  for  regret  that  the  economy  of  the  heavens  is  wholly 
beyond  our  intervention,  so  wholly  that  we  can  but  use  it,  not 
correct  it.  Yet  whilst  realising  all  the  improvements  in  our 
power,  we  never  forget  that  their  attainment  is  based  on  our 
submission  to  the  order  of  nature,  and  that  our  gratitude  is  due 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  as  they  give  us  a  basis  for  action.  Wliilst 
faith  reveals  to  us  our  dependence  upon  the  whole  formed  by  the 
beings  we  know,  love  gives  us  a  sense  of  our  dignity,  as  aware 
that  the  destination  of  our  action  is  to  modify  the  hierarchy 
with  which  we  are  connected  in  the  common  interest  of  its 
various  elements.  The  whole  wisdom  of  man,  whether  theore- 
tical or  practical,  is  condensed  in  this  fundamental  law :  the 
noblest  order  perfects  the  lowest  through  submission  to  it. 

The  result  of  the  whole  chapter  is  a  triumphant  verification 
of  the  announcement  with  which  it  opened,  of  the  inherent 
competence  of  the  regime  to  fully  harmonise  sympathy  and 
synthesis,  the  former  embodied  in  the  worship,  the  latter  in  the 
doctrine.  The  imity  which  sympathy  gives  has  stood  the 
hardest  test,  it  has  disciplined  practical  life,  after  having 
reduced  to  system  our  intellectual  existence.  Under  the 
guidance  of  love,  under  the  control  of  faith,  action  unites  and 
strengthens  the  union  of  the  two,  by  the  developement  of 
industry  in  its  collective  mode,  thus  made  the  material  ground- 
work of  human  progress,  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral. 

This  chapter  having  concluded  the  work  of  construction  of 
the  Positive  religion,  the  next  has  to  organise  its  universal 
acceptance. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  ESTIMATE   OF  THE  PBESENT,  BY  VIBTUE  OF  THE 
C0MBI17ATI0N  OF  THE  FUTUBE  WITH  THE  PAST; 

WHENCE 

A   GENSBAL  TIEW  OF  THE  LAST  PHASE  OF  THE  TBANSITION. 

This  last  volume  may  be  regarded  as  the  systematic  expansion  ^^^^^ 
of  the    fundamental  formula  which    embodies    the  Positive  — theao- 
religion.      The  first  chapter  dealt  with  it  directly,  putting  it  J^JJ™^ 
forward  as  a  whole  ;  of  the  three  following  each  treated  one  of  ^Be- 
its three  indispensable  constituents.     Its  definitive  acceptance 
becomes  the  particular  object  of  this  last  chapter,  in  which  the 
religion  comes  into  immediate  connection  with  the  political 
system. 

The  Western  revolution,  as  intellectual  rather  than  social,  PorftiTiim 

baB  to  regu 

should  naturally  enter  on  its   close,  at  the  point  where  the  latethePn 
intellectual  reconstruction  vindicated  its  claim  to  universal  ap-  than  to  do- 

*■      duoe  the  Fi 

plicability  by  embracing,  for  the  first  time,  the  whole  range  of  ^^ 
human  interests.  Now,  this  condition  is  actually  satisfied  by 
the  systematisation  which  I  have  just  ended,  and  especially  by 
the  preceding  chapter,  where  love  and  faith  meet  in  action. 
But,  to  evidence  its  competence,  and  to  complete  its  service,  the 
religion  which  deduces  the  future  firom  the  past  must  direct 
the  present,  so  as  to  bring  it  into  unison  with  its  source  and 
with  its  destination,  both  objects  of  general  conception. 

It  is  by  thus  triumphing  over  our  present  anarchy,  that  Posi-  By  oirenxn 
tivism,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  submits  to  a  crucial  test  and  PoBitiTim 
conquers  irreversible  assent.  Its  ascendancy  must  be  gained  by 
its  establishment  of  a  complete  discipline  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
most  entire  disorder,  a  disorder  which  threatens  human  society 
with  absolute  disintegration.  The  religion  which  possesses  such 
power  will,  by  virtue  of  the  possession,  be  called  upon  to  regu- 
late a  future,  in  which  the  work  of  organisation  will  be  as  difficult 
as  at  present.   In  the  fullest  sense  real,  in  its  very  essence  social, 
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the  Positive  faith  may  be  brought  to  bear  immediately  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  society;  whereas  Catholicism,  as  egoistic  and  chimeri- 
cal, could  not  influence  government  till  after  its  acceptance  by 
individuals.  The  heir  of  five  centuries  of  increasing  disorganisa- 
tion, the  religion  of  Hmnanity  will  be  imiversally  summoned  to 
the  rescue  of  order  and  of  progress,  when  once  it  is  suflSciently 
known.  Although  destined  to  regenerate  the  whole  of  man's 
existence,  its  first  application  must  be  to  public  life,  as  the 
main  seat  of  disorder.  It  will  inaugurate  the  universal  morality 
by  regulating  the  conduct  of  nations  first,  then  that  of  families 
and  indi\dduals,  but  without  ever  failing  to  draw  out  the 
essential  correlation  of  the  three  parts  of  the  Positive  regime. 
wwnfaitfnn  Our  aim  beingf  to  order  the  latest  phase  of  the  transition, 
of  tiMWeet.  the  first  point  is  to  judge  aright  the  actual  situation  of  affiiirs, 
by  combining  the  knowledge  of  the  previous  evolution  of  man 
with  the  conception  of  his  normal  state  as  already  given  with 
sufficient  accuracy.  In  this  introduction  no  portion  of  Hu- 
manity but  is  concerned,  yet  it  has  more  special  reference 
to  the  West,  for  thirty  centuries  the  seat  of  the  gradual  mov^ 
ment  towards  the  regeneration  of  mankind. 
TiwpniMam-  The  successive  phases  of  our  evolution  all  co-exist  in  the 
mtm.  actual  condition  of  man ;  all,  however,  alike  giving  signs  of  a 
common  tendency  to  adopt  a  solution  which  meets  the  imme- 
diate wants  of  each,  as  realising  aspirations  both  universal  and 
persistent.  After  creating  the  family,  Fetichism  in  its  highest 
form  as  Astrolatry,  undertook  to  found  an  universal  association 
on  the  basis  of  a  homogeneous  existence  regulated  by  a  com- 
mon faith.  Theocracy  advanced  farther  in  the  same  direction, 
availing  itself  of  the  only  belief  which  at  that  early  period 
could  enforce  the  due  amount  of  subordination.  Polytheism 
in  its  military  form  might  seem  to  lose  sight  of  the  end  but 
was  really  a  movement  towards  it,  by  its  system  of  conquest 
which  resulted  in  the  conquering  nation's  becoming  definitively 
the  nucleus  of  union  for  the  whole.  The  convergence  was  dis- 
tinctly traceable  under  Monotheism,  more  particularly  defensive 
Monotheism,  with  its  overt  aspiration  after  the  formation  of  a 
universal  society.  The  eflFort  foiled,  but  the  nations  have  never 
lost  the  wish  for,  never  abandoned  the  hope  of,  an  association 
co-extensive  with  the  race.  The  establishment  of  such  an 
association  as  an  intellectual  conception  and  as  a  social  foot 
— such  is  the  issue  of  the  revolution,  which,  by  virtue  of  the 
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exhaustion  of  the  estahlished  order,  ensures  the  simultaneous 
triumph  of  a  demonstrable  faith,  and  of  peaceful  activity. 

In  regard  to  the  common  iesue  of  the  aepiratious  arisen  dkuooUdu 
during  the  process  of  education,  we  must  distinguish  between  p»pi« 
the  two  unequal  pori^ions  of  the  race,  demarcated  by  the  waiting  i 
for,  or  the  active  endeavour  after,  this  universal  society.  The 
past  teaches  us,  that  the  nations,  in  by  far  the  lai^r  part,  whilst 
in  heart  and  intellect  bent  on  the  formation  of  one  great  human 
family,  have  one  after  the  other  given  up  the  hope  of  becoming 
its  centre.  All  the  dispositions  grounded  on  the  various  forms 
of  the  absolute  Byntbesis  have  neutralised  one  another,  the  result 
being  to  concentrate  the  process  of  elaborating  the  common 
solution  on  that  portion  of  the  world  which  is  the  cradle  of  the 
relative  religion. 

On  the  rise  and  spread  of  Theologism,  Fetichism  altogether  Fatkuan 
abandoned  the  hope  of  universal  acceptance  which  marked  its  cnoj  tat* 
latest  stage,  Astroktry.    But  the  great  Theocracies,  which  de-  ii™.  i£^ 
liberately  renewed  the  attempt,  in  their  turn  lost  the  initiative,  tmfon^ ' 
in  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  the  military  regime.     Thus 
the  two  principal  forms  of  the  provisional   religion  became 
essentially  passive,  and  have  for  a  long  time  been  waiting  for 
the  regeneration  which  they  have  no  hope  of  directing.     The 
presidency  of  Humanity  was  definitively  vested  in  the  West, 
under  the  impulse  successively  of  the  conquests  of  Kome,  and 
of  the  defensive  form  of  Monotheism.     Catholicism  and  Islam 
alike  claimed  universality,  and  on  equivalent  grounds,  but  their 
claims  cancelled  one  another,  and  the  focus  of  the  movement, 
the  West,  was  left  to  work  out  the  common  solution  in  the  only 
possible  way,  by  the  preparation  for  a  relative  religion  to  be 
substituted  for  all  the  absolute  syntheses  at  once.     Whilst  en- 
gaged in  the  necessary  preliminaries,  the  scientific  and  practical 
groundwork  of  this  construction,  the  West  was  rendering  its 
acceptance  easier  by  emancipating  itself,  as  was  necessary,  from 
the  beliefs  calculated  to  prevent  the  various  populations  from  ThoW«t 
uniting  with  their  Western  centre.    By  tacit  assent,  an  assent  on   oigin. 
the  part  of  Islam  iis  much  as  on  that  of  Theocracy  and  Fetich- 
devolves   on  the  West,  unshackled  as  it  is  by  theo- 
1  belief,  the  direct  working  out  of  a  renovation  expected 
1  alike. 

KF^tlier  the  struggles  between  the  Western  nations  since  the  t""  f*^ 
ffitiie  Middle  Ages,  nor  their  abuse  in  common  of  their  tmutuon 
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Ruperiority  over  other  nations,  have  been  able  to  destroy  this 
instinctive  convergence,  the  first  step  to  the  ultimate  union. 
So  unprecedented  an  agreement  is  in  all  cases  the  result  of  the 
utter  exhaustion  of  the  previous  system,  combined  with  a  de- 
fective growth  of  the  germs  of  renovation.  The  West  owes  its 
prerogative  solely  to  its  triple  transition — ^its  intellectual,  active, 
and  lastly  affective  transition — which,  extending  throughout 
thirty  centuries,  issues,  in  the  five  latest,  in  the  elaboration, 
negatively  and  positively,  of  the  universal  solution,  a  result  not 
possible  elsewhere. 
]^fl2? ^  Once  let  this  mission  be  as  fully  recognised  in  the  West  as 

^*'*'  it  is  outside,  and  the  Western  nations  will  be  disposed  to  adopt 

gradually  the  feelings,  habits,  and  opinions  consonant  to  its 
primacy  in  the  race.  But  such  recognition  can  only  be  the 
result  of  a  triumphant  spread  of  the  doctrine  which  guides  the 
reconstruction,  and  nowhere  will  that  doctrine  meet  with 
greater  obstacles  than  in  the  milieu  which  is  to  raise  the  others, 
for  the  revolutionary  habits  there  prevalent,  once  a  furtherance, 
are  become  a  hindrance  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  mission.  In 
my  third  volume  I  have  clearly  explained  by  what  fatal  chain  of 
circumstances  the  transition  in  the  West  became  more  and  more 
anarchical  in  character,  even  before  it  had  completely  lost  all 
organic  tendencies.  Complete  organisation  has  hitherto  been 
attainable  only  under  the  Theocracy,  and  there  it  soon  became 
adverse  to  progress.  The  effect  of  opposition  between  the  two 
has  been  that  progress  has  prevailed,  but  has  prevailed  by  en- 
couraging, side  by  side  with  a  partial  construction,  a  general 
'  revolt  against  the  original  system,  the  substitute  for  which 
Positivism  alone  offers.  The  character  of  anarchy  has  been 
strengthened  in  proportion  as  the  developement  of  the  powers 
of  man  has  evidenced  the  incompetence  of  the  absolute  syn- 
thesis to  regulate  them  without  undue  compression.  The 
revolutionary  disposition,  long  limited  to  the  increasing  im- 
pairment of  continuity,  extended  to  solidarity  on  the  disruption 
of  the  Catholic  unity  and  the  Feudal  hierarchy. 
The  ten-  Such  a  tendency  was  of  use  in  furthering  the  inevitable 

SS'ta  ST"     transition  from  Theocracy  to  Sociocracy,  so  long  as  the  process 
2«5l ^     of  regeneration  consisted  in  the  preparation  of  materials ;  con- 
struction at  that  time  being  impossible  without  destruction. 
But  when  reorganisation  proper  has  become  the  urp^ent  want, 
the   work   of  demolition    being  complete,  the  revolutionary 
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habits  interfere  with  their  own  porpose,  as  they  set  themselves 
against  any  synthesis.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  disposition,  the  more 
active  portions  of  the  race  are  not  on  a  level  with  the  more 
passive;  the  latter  invariably  expecting  with  confidence  and 
resignation  the  construction  of  an  order  which  shall  embrace 
all,  the  former  looking  with  repngnance  on  the  indispensable 
conditions  of  such  constmction. 

Thus  the  chief  task  of  the  Positive  religion  is  to  r^enerate 
the  nucleus  which  has  prepared  its  way ;  and  this  accomplished, 
its  extension  to  the  whole  will  be  effected  without  hindrance.  ^^^ 
Long  destined  to  furnish  in  all  cases  leaders,  whilst  the  masses 
remain  comparatively  unaffected,  it  must  first  perform  this 
office  for  the  milieu  which  gave  it  birth,  and  which  is 
amenable  from  its  increasing  anarchy  to  no  other  discipline. 
In  defiEtult  of  its  guidance,  the  well-grounded  anxiety  inspired 
by  the  progressive  advance  of  subversive  tendencies,  drives 
men  provisionally  to  rally  to  retrograde  beliefe,  which  are  ra- 
dically incompatible  with  any  effective  moral  or  even  political 
action.  But  the  advent  of  Positivism,  the  work  of  this  treatise, 
enables  those  who  uphold  order  to  assume  the  direction  of 
progress,  and  progress  henceforward  consists  essentially  in  the 
systematic  discipline  of  all  the  powers  of  man.  The  medio- 
crities which  flourish  in  the  existing  anarchy  will  resume  their 
normal  subaltern  position,  and  the  government  of  the  West 
will  shortly  be  centred  in  those  who  shall  know  how  always  to 
reconcile  renovation  with  conservation. 

Considering  the  nature  of  the  malady  firom  which  the  West  T^taenmat 
is  suffering,  it  was  requisite  for  its  right  treatment  to  begin 
with  the  comprehensive  conception  of  human  affairs,  so  to 
found  the  sole  authority  capable  of  guiding  the  present  in  the 
name  of  the  past  and  in  the  interest  of  the  future.  Great  as  is 
the  actual  mental  indiscipline,  men  will  joyfully  replace  them- 
selves under  the  yoke  of  their  antecedents,  if  its  resumption 
hold  out  to  them  a  prospect  of  great  consequents.  Reassured 
as  to  progress,  they  will  lend  their  aid  in  the  construction  of 
order,  rejecting  anarchy  as  vigorously  as  they  reject  reaction. 
The  utterly  incurable  amongst  the  revolutionists  will  quietly 
disappear,  as  an  anachronism  rather  than  a  source  of  dis- 
turbance, when  once  the  conservative  power  shall  be  armed 
with  a  satisfactory  theory.  They  have  still,  it  is  true,  influence 
with  the  people,  in  show  rather  than  in  substance,  and  due  to 
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a  certain  routine,  but  their  inability  to  unite  except  for  Bome 
negative  interludes  and  at  'wider  intervals,  disables  them  from 
offeriug  any  effective  resistance  to  an  organic  policy,  however 
limited  the  number  of  its  adherents. 
Hmwitii  The  actual  dlepoBition  of  men's  minds,  a  consequence  of  the 

FDUciTinii  utter  exhaustion  of  negativism,  and  espressed  by  the  irrevo- 
Tnniuon.  Cable  accession  of  the  dictatorship  in  the  central  nation,  allows 
the  Positive  religion  to  organise  the  transition  which  is  to  be 
the  proper  termination  of  the  Western  revolution.  The  poli- 
tical calm  does  but  bring  into  relief  the  spiritual  disorder,  since 
nowhere  does  there  attach  to  it  any  sense  of  security.  Reaction 
and  revolution  are  alike  in  discredit,  and  yet  the  incoherent 
amalgam  of  the  two,  in  the  absence  of  any  organic  teaching, 
still  ministers  as  the  basis  of  public  opinion,  still  furnishes  the 
official  formube. 
Ai>pnci>-  Rightly  to  understand  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Western 

iCToiBtioii-  disease,  we  must  examine  directly  the  principle  of  revolution, 
otfrinta'  whlch  cousists  in  men  acknowledging  no  other  spiritual  autho- 
rity but  their  individual  reason,  most  of  all  when  dealing  with 
the  most  important  questions.  This  anarchical  principle  has 
become  so  universal  amongst  all  Occidentals,  that  it  rules 
supreme  even  with  those  who  are  trying  to  re-establish  the 
discipline  the  decay  of  which  evoked  it.  Men  avow  the  con- 
ditions of  competence  required  for  the  most  unimportant 
decisions  in  natural  philosophy,  but  acknowledge  no  obligation 
in  the  domain  of  mural  and  social  phenomena. 
lUnnUi.  This  intellectual  revolt  of  the  individual  against  the  race  is 

the  more  dangerous,  in  that,  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
impotence  of  the  older  beliefs,  it  was  originally  indispensable  to 
the  elaboration  of  the  new.  Had  Descartes  and  the  thinkers 
worthy  to  tread  in  his  steps  not  deliberately  set  aside  all  the 
then  recognised  authorities,  the  ultimate  reconstruction  would 
have  remained  an  impossibility.  But  such  emancipation  as 
theirs,  necessary  when  the  object  was  to  create  new  convictions, 
is  become  simply  anarchical  in  minds  too  weak  by  their  own 
action  to  get  rid  of  doubt.  Such  weakness  renders  errors 
inevitable,  unless  on  the  assumption  of  an  indifference  fatal  to 
morality,  when  opinions  are  at  stake  which  concern  man's 
whole  existence.  When  the  domiin'ls  of  action  drive  such  men 
to  delegate  the  decision  to  otherij,  w^iflM||Boiples  to  guide 
them  they  usually  miiiipl^^^|Hl|^^r  ^^BE^  result  is 
more  disastrous  issue  t 
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Originally  it  was  the  higher  provinces  of  thought  to  which  Th«  wida 
the  revolt  was  confined,  where  the  old   discipline  was  more  •SSDhy.''* 
oppressive;  but  if  it  persist,  it  will  infallibly  extend  to  the 
lower,  so  as  to  endanger  the  aggregate  of  our  scientific  acquisi- 
tions.     It  would  be  strange  if  minds  content   to  make  the 
suggestions  of  their  individual  reason  the  sole  basis  of  their 
moral  and  political  convictions  were  to  remain  indefinitely  sub- 
missive to  scientific  authority,  on  points  of  less  importance  and 
less  diflSculty.      A  sound  estimate  of  the  acceptance  by  the 
Western  world  of  modem  discoveries,  shows  their  general  adop- 
tion to  have  been  due,  most  of  all,  to  habits  traceable  to  the 
previous  training,  in  spite  of  the  decay  which  had  overtaken  its 
intellectual  groundwork.     Suppose — the  hypothesis  involves,  it 
must  be  allowed,  a  contradiction — the  announcement  of  the 
earth's  motion  made  for  the  first  time  in  the  full  tide  of  revolu- 
tionary feeling,  it  would  find  it  an  insuperable   obstacle  to 
its  reception,  as  opinion  would  be  directed  on  a  host  of  incon- 
sistent amendments.     The  easy  success  often  obtained  by  the 
coarsest  illusions   or   juggleries ;    the    revolt  which   already 
threatens  even    the    province   of    Mathematics  ;    are    every- 
where two   opposite   but  convergent  evidences  of  the  urgent 
need,  and  of  the  diflSculty,  of  a  true  discipline.     Even  in  the 
scientific  world,  where  there  is  still  some  regard  paid  to  compe- 
tence, some  respect  for  authority,  the  feebleness  of  conclusions, 
consequent  on  the  dispersion  of  thought,  encourages  a  similar 
anarchy — the    strongest   evidence  of    which  is    the   habitual 
triumph  of  mediocrities.     This  absence  of  direction  and  disci- 
pline  extends   to   the   cultivation   of    art,   which,   by   nature 
inherently  synthetic,  acquiesces  in  the  general  prevalence  of  a 
degrading  specialism,  substance  being  sacrificed  to  form. 

A  doctrine  of  universal  validity — such  is  the  sole  remedy,  ^ST*^*" 
if  the  reason  of  the  West  is  to  be  freed  from  its  present  contra-  doctmie. 
dictory  position,  in  which  destruction  of  the  whole  becomes  more 
and  more  irreconcilable  with  construction  in  detail.  Authority 
recognised  in  the  lower  sciences  must,  on  due  conditions,  be  also 
recognised  in  the  higher,  or  the  disorder  in  which  these  last  are 
perishing  will  spread  to  the  lower.  On  examination,  however, 
we  see  that  this  regeneration,  if  it  is  not  to  be  abortive,  must 
be  moral  quite  as  much  as  intellectual. 

After  the  substitution  of  a  demonstrable  faith  for  beliefs  F^cungmiut 
^jpiWirciiiCililri  of  verification,  feeling  will  never  cease  to  be  the 
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dncedMthe  Complement  of  reason  in  regard  to  the  majority  of  admis- 
SnSiMoT'  sible  opinions,  the  special  proofs  of  which  would  often  be 
inadequate  to  carry  conviction,  did  not  confidence  come  to 
their  aid.  I  have  put  forward  the  institution  of  such  a  discipline 
as  the  capital  residt  of  the  encyclopaedic  education,  which  pre- 
disposes us  to  follow  out  consequences  rather  than  to  discuss 
principles.  Suited  to  the  normal  state,  even  for  theoricians, 
such  habits  have  more  value  during  the  transition  which  is  to 
usher  in  that  state.  Purely  chimerical  is  to  be  held  the  hope 
aroused  by  an  undue  estimate  of  logical  sequence,  when  it  thinks 
to  attain  convergence  under  the  exclusive  impulse  of  the  intel- 
lect, without  the  participation  of  the  heart.  Even  where  there 
is  the  mental  ability  really  to  appreciate  demonstrations^  dis- 
agreement on  the  most  unimportant  suffices  to  neutralise  agree- 
ment on  the  most  important  points,  when  there  is  no  veneration 
to  overcome  insubordination.  A  partial  syntliesis  then  is  to  be 
looked  on  as  so  impossible,  that  Positivism  would  have  simply 
given  a  useless  pabulum  for  intellectual  exertion,  had  it  re- 
mained a  philosophy,  stopping  short  of  the  full  religious  con- 
ception. The  grave  character  of  the  existing  anarchy  lies 
chiefly  in  this,  that  whilst  essentially  intellectual,  it  has  ended 
in  derangement  of  the  feelings. 
Tiw  feeling!  Sole  stay  of  the  existing  order,  the  impaired  power  of  the 

tiunpered  fecliugs  is  particularly  sensible  in  the  case  of  veneration,  even 
in  private  life,  where  attachment  too  often  fails  to  conceal  a 
defective  subordination.  Moreover,  the  harmony  of  the  family 
is  imperilled  by  differences  of  opinion  and  the  intrusion  of  indi- 
vidualism. But  it  is  in  public  niorality  that  the  worst  change 
has  taken  place,  solidarity  being  only  recognised  in  relation  to 
the  most  ordinary  intercourse,  whilst  continuity  is  altogether 
ignored.  Beactionists  or  revolutionists,  all  Occidentals  agree  in 
contempt  of  the  past,  in  neglect  of  the  future,  looking  exclu- 
sively to  antagonism  of  material  interests  for  any  control  of 
man's  action.  In  reference  to  continuity,  the  great  bond  of 
Humanity,  Catholicism  is  as  much  to  blame  as  Protestantism 
or  Deism,  for  it  was  the  first  to  break  the  chain  of  the  ages  by 
cursing  its  true  ancestors.  The  Monotheistic  faith  could  only 
rise  by  the  repudiation  of  authority ;  it  was  inconsistent  then, 
when,  in  its  turn,  it  tried  to  arrest  emancipation  by  appealing  to 
its  priority  of  establishment.  Positivism  alone  can  plead  all 
the  antecedents  of  man,  as  the  relative  character  of  its  synthesis 
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allows  it  to  sanction  all,  as  so  many  spontaneous  tributaries  to 
its  systematic  unity. 

To  secure  in  all  cases  the  triumph  of  general  over  special  The  two 
conceptions,  the  subordination  of  the  self-regarding  instincts  to  ^Si?enS. 
the   social   feelings — ^these   are  the  two   services,  in   intimate  S2e^me- 
relation  the  one  with  the  other,  to  be  rendered  by  the  true  JSfJJST 
religion  in  the  present  day.     It«  object  now  and  its  object  in  soSSt^' 
the  normal  state  are  identical,  and  require  similar  means ;  the  ^^^ 
only  difference  is  that  the  difficulty  now  is  greater,  the  diffi- 
culty of  setting  on  foot  an  order  which  it  will  subsequently 
have  only  to  maintain  and  develope.     Outside  of  the  Positive 
religion  all   is   retrogradation  and   anarchy,   morally  no  less 
than    intellectually,   and    no    reconstruction   is    possible    but 
through  its  imity,  an  imity,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  at  first 
confined  to  its  foimder,  sole  interpreter  of  Humanity. 

The  nature  and  difficulty  of  the  final  phase  of  transition  The  order  oi 
thus  made  clear,  we  must  at  once  order  it  for  the  West,  whence  ^^STral' 
it  will  spread  to  the  race.      But  to  effect  this  for  the  West  S!^^ 
itself,  necessitates  an  important  distinction,  according  as  the  nationg. 
operation  concerns  the  central  nation  or  the  other  nationalities; 
in  r^;ard  to  which  latter  the  first  point  is  to  determine  defini- 
tively the  order  of  their  regeneration,  thus  completing  and  cor- 
recting my  original  statements. 

The  determination  of  this  order  is  in  the  main,  notwith-  BcMonafor 
standing  the  modem  revolution,  in  correspondence  with  the  gi^!*** 
course  of  Boman  incorporation,  allowing  for  the  modification 
due  to  the  defensive  Monotheism.  When  the  Western  Repub- 
lic took  the  place  of  the  Empire  of  the  West,  the  political 
centre,  previously  at  one  extremity  of  the  system,  was  defini- 
tively removed  to  the  centre,  by  the  gradual  substitution  of 
Paris  for  Bome,  a  change  accomplished  before  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  change  was  required  to  mark  the  indispensable 
transformation  of  a  compulsory  aggregation  into  a  volimtary 
association.  But  with  this  modification,  the  constituents  of  the 
group  kept  their  original  relative  position,  which  had  gathered 
force  from  the  Catholico-Feudal  initiation.  Bound  the  French 
nationality,  as  centre,  were  grouped,  first,  the  two  southern 
populations  by  virtue  of  a  more  advanced  civilization,  then  the 
two  northern,  which  had  entered  later  into  the  movement. 
The  focus  of  the  Western  world  was  apparently  transferred  to 
each  of  these  two  in  succession  during  the  two  centuries  after 
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the  disruption  of  the  Catholic  unity.  None  the  less  did  the 
latest  phase  of  the  Western  revolution  replace  as  a  natural 
consequence  France  in  the  presidency  of  the  modem  European 
movement. 

Disturbed  for  a  moment  in  consequence  of  the  military  orgy 
which  stained  the  final  crisis,  this  relative  position  was  soon 
resumed,  on  the  advent  of  peace  as  the  permanent  condition  of 
Europe,  under  the  ascendancy  of  the  common  social  aspirations 
which  had  grown  and  spread  since  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Originating,  as  it  could  not  but  do,  with  the  nation  on  which  it 
devolved  to  work  out  the  solution  for  the  rest.  Positivism  comes 
to  the  support  of  its  initiative  by  enabling  it  worthily  to  accom- 
plish its  mission,  as  marked  out  for  it  by  the  past,  its  mission  to 
inaugurate  the  future.  It  is  by  organising  on  sounder  bases  the 
union  of  the  West,  the  instinctive  creation  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
that  the  French  nation,  previous  to  its  voluntary  disgregation, 
will  convert  its  political  centre  into  the  religious  metropolis  of 
regenerate  Humanity.  The  only  capital,  the  majority  of  whose 
inhabitants  are  bom  elsewhere,  will  deserve  its  presidency  of  the 
movement  by  guiding  the  last  phase  of  the  transition  with  the 
generosity  of  feeling  and  the  generality  of  thought  demanded 
by  80  noble  a  destination.  Free  from  the  anarchy  of  parlia- 
mentarism, it  will  by  degrees  transform  into  a  spiritual  headship 
its  political  predominance,  in  correspondence  with  the  growth 
within  it  of  the  triumphant  ascendancy  of  the  Positive  religion. 

Such  then,  definitively,  is  the  order  in  which  the  aggregate 
of  past  history  places  the  five  constituents  of  the  West  for  the 
adoption  in  succession  of  the  normal  state ;  the  first  step  being 
its  elaboration  by  France,  then  its  completion  by  the  modifica- 
tions introduced  by  Italy,  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany. 
For  the  last  three,  the  arrangement  differs  from  that  given  in 
the  Positive  PhUoaophy^  as  also  from  the  arrangement  as 
altered  in  the  *  General  View.'  When  I  have  set  forth  the 
principal  case,  I  shall  in  due  course  show,  implicitly  if  not 
explicitly,  the  grounds  on  which  I  decide  the  position  of  each 
nation,  when  dealing  with  the  modifying  influence  it  exerts. 
The  reader  who  would  enter  more  deeply  into  the  examination  of 
this  decision  by  a  comparison  of  my  successive  attempts,  should 
be  wamed  that  originally  I  did  not  give  sufficient  weight 
to  the  historical  order,  as  determined  by  the  preceding  volume. 
Moreover  I  had  attached  too  much  importance  to  the  progress 
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in  industry  and   science,  to  the  undervaluing  the  moral  and 
social  advantages  of  the  nations  which  had  escaped  Protestantism. 

I  have  now  to  enter  directly  on  the  task  of  ordering:  the  Thetran- 
transition  in  its  latest  stage  and  in  the  centre  of  the  West.  Fiance. 
By  way  of  preface,  I  must  point   out  the   general   mode   of  tory  re- 
introduction   of  the   several   modifications  which,   on  a  com- 
bination of  the  Future  and  the  Past,  I  am  led  to  suggest  to 
the  Present. 

Shortly  stated,  the  theory  of  the  organic  transition  resolves  The  same 
itself  into  this :   that  in  the  creation  of  the  definitive  system  miut  pndde 
the  same  influences  must  be  brought  to  bear  as  it  requires  when  troductionof 
fully  established,  the  same  but  with  a  more  intense  action  and  state  as  mie 
less  regularity.    Thus  only  will  the  fundamental  law  of  continuity  extetenoo. 
be  duly  respected,  and  in  such  a  way,  that  the  obligation  which 
is  upon  us  to  organise  the  present  is  converted  into  a  con- 
clusive  verification   of  the  theory  by  which  we   deduced  the 
future  from  the  past.     We  have  but  to  apply  this  indisputable 
principle  and  we  at  once  see  how  we  are  to  introduce  whatever 
measures  the  theory  shall  suggest. 

In  the  creation  of  a  regime,  the  characteristic  of  which  is  Novioie».co 
the  persistent  combination  of  peaceful  industry  and  a  demon-  establishing 
strable  faith,  the  first  point  is  to  abandon  every  thought  of  of  Pod- 
procuring  its  ascendancy  otherwise  than  by  the  free  assent  of 
the  public  and  its  leaders.  Any  recourse  to  violence  would  be  a 
glaring  absurdity  in  the  introduction  of  a  discipline  which 
prescribes  as  a  primary  and  imiversal  obligation  the  entire 
elimination  of  force.  Far  from  regretting  that  their  doctrine  is 
unable  to  acquire  the  popularity  which  would  give  them  such  a 
resoiu-ce  in  conducting  the  transition,  true  Positivists  will  bless 
the  circumstances  which  are  a  constant  security  against  their 
degenerating  into  revolutionists.  They  may  not  hope  to  see 
the  immediate  cessation  of  a  fruitless  agitation,  even  in  France, 
still  less  in  the  neighbouring  nations,  but  they  will  scrupulously 
abstain  from  taking  part  in  it,  except  so  far  as  by  advice  they 
may  obviate,  moderate,  or  turn  it  to  use.  Besides  that  the 
whole  system  of  the  statical  and  dynamical  laws  of  society 
allows  success  only  to  such  innovations  as  are  peacefully  intro- 
duced, the  religion  of  Humanity  enjoins  on  all  the  servants  of 
Humanity  to  respect  and  support  her  ministers,  even  when  they 
are  but  involuntarily  her  ministers. 

Most  especially  is  this  obligation  binding  for  the  Positive 
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priesthood,  for,  commissioned  by  the  Great  Being  to  reduce  to 
system  the  constructive  transition,  that  priesthood  must  even 
now  prove  its  true  competence  by  sanctioning  the  powers  whose 
adviser  it  is,  not  abandoning,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  its 
power  to  condemn.  Posterity  will  habitually  date  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Positive  regime  from  the  epoch  at  whioh  the 
renovating  doctrine  was  so  far  complete  as  to  admit  its  constant 
application  to  the  conduct  of  States  and  individuals.  The 
priests  of  Humanity  ought,  then,  to  consider  themselves  as 
already  in  the  Future  which  they  prophesy  and  prepare,  whilst 
they  assume  towards  nations  and  their  rulers,  whoever  those 
rulers  may  be,  an  attitude  as  far  removed  from  sedition  as  from 
servility. 

As,  in  the  present  religious  interregnum,  no  power  can  have 
a  really  normal  character,  Positivism  should  avail  itself  of  the 
existing  authorities,  sanctioning  them  so  far  as  they  evince  a 
capacity  for  social  utility,  be  their  origin  what  it  may,  revolu- 
tionary or  retrograde.  To  be  efficient,  power  must  have  con- 
centration and  security ;  the  relative  religion,  then,  will  manifest 
its  inherent  superiority  by  consolidating  powers  which  rest  on  an 
insecure  basis  and  are  constantly  diverted  from  their  purpose  by 
the  cares  of  selfpreservation.  In  renouncing  absolute  doctrines, 
the  Western  nations  will  learn  to  respect  all  acquisitions  of  power 
or  wealth,  if  in  unison  with  the  actual  requirements  of  human 
wisdom,  whatever  the  state  of  that  wisdom  may  be,  exceptional 
or  regular,  a  point  for  which  individuals  in  no  case  are  respon- 
sible. Even  where  this  rule  is  violated,  the  religion  which 
throughout  substitutes  duties  for  rights  is  more  concerned  to 
utilise  an  existing  power  than  to  amend  its  wielder,  so  to  avoid 
barren  or  agitating  discussions.  There  should  be  a  constant 
sense  that,  if  on  the  one  hand  no  power  can  bear  fruit  unless  it 
last,  on  the  other  its  permanence  tends  to  raise  it,  by  strength- 
ening the  social  instincts  at  the  expense  of  the  personal  impulses, 
without  which  it  had  not  come  into  existence. 

I  have  to  show  the  special  application  of  these  general  dis- 
positions to  the  actual  commencement  of  the  organic  transition, 
the  transition  reserved  for  the  third  generation  of  the  present 
century ;  the  exceptional  century  which  in  the  history  of  Posi- 
tivism is  the  analogue  of  that  of  Constantino  and  Theodosius  in 
the  history  of  Catholicism.  The  two  preceding  generations 
were,  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  the  one  at  first  revolutionary 
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and  then  reactionaiy,  the  other  both  revolutionary  and  re-^ 
actionary,  that  is  to  say  parliamentary.  It  is  true,  this  last 
state  seems  yet  to  continue,  in  the  absence  of  a  theory  in  con- 
sonance with  the  facts,  but  it  has  undergone  a  radical  change 
since  the  irreversible  establishment  of  the  dictatorship  in 
France.  Without  waiting  for  the  termination  of  the  present 
work,  I  had  publicly  urged  this  concentration  of  power  several 
years  before  it  was  effected.  And  though  my  advice  as  given 
in  the  '  General  View '  could  in  no  degree  contribute  to  the 
result,  I  feel  boimd  to  recall  it  as  a  proof  of  the  nascent  capacity 
of  the  true  philosophy  to  initiate  a  sound  political  system.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  this  agreement  of  advice  with  the  event, 
an  agreement  in  no  wise  accidental,  will  be  regarded  by  pos- 
terity as  marking  the  unconscious  opening  of  the  constructive 
transition,  in  regard  to  which  the  spiritual  power  was  naturally, 
in  accordance  with  its  nature  and  its  destination,  in  advance  of 
the  temporal.  The  two  ought  now,  by  virtue  of  so  capital  an 
agreement,  so  far  to  cooperate  as  to  inaugurate  at  once  the 
transition  which  is  to  terminate  the  revolution  begun  at  the 
close  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

For  this  concert  we  must  recognise  two  distinct  forms,  or  two 
two  successive  phases,  the  one  spontaneous,  the  other  systematic ;  n^!*" 
according  as  the  regenerating  priesthood  gives  advice  to  a 
dictator  imconverted  to  the  Positive  faith,  or  to  chiefs  who  have 
adopted  it.  And  although  the  latter  case  admits  of  the  more 
distinct  and  more  complete  influence,  it  is  from  the  former  that 
the  most  important  measures  will  come,  measures  suggested  to 
statesmen  by  the  theoretical  power  imder  the  increasing  pres- 
sure of  the  condition  of  the  West.  If  at  that  time  the  inter- 
vention of  the  spiritualty  meets  with  more  obstacles,  it 
remains  more  true  to  itself,  as  more  entirely  clear  of  temporal 
support,  and  has  a  more  conclusive  value,  in  that  its  advice  can 
only  be  accepted  on  the  ground  of  its  perfect  opportuneness. 

Catholicism,  as  an  absolute  system,  could  not  act  upon  the  conT«nioa 
political  leaders  till  it  had  converted  them.     Positivism,  as  a  Iktj,  Bat 
relative  system,  requires  no  such  preliminary.     Looking  upon  beapilm- 
all  earlier  beliefs  as  having  converged  towards  its  own,  it  is  the  to^BMdVf. 
more  bound  to  apply  the  same  conception  to  its  judgment  of 
contemporary  opinions.     In  the  eyes  of  the  priesthood  of  Hu- 
manity all  men  are,  and  at  the  present  day  more  than  ever, 
instinctive  Positivists  at  various  stages  of  their  evolution,  all 
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that  is  wanting  being  completeness.      To  modify  public  life. 
Positivism  is  content  if  the  course  of  events  have  thrown  up 
a  pararaoimt  and  responsible  will. 
Thin  condi-  The  condition  is  to  a  certain  extent  fulfilled  in  France,  since 

tHin  rxtrnt     thc  advcut  of  tho  dictatorship,  as  that  dispenses  the  organic  doc- 
vnnoe.         trine  from  being  laid  before  assemblies,  whose  constant  tendency 
it  is,  even  when  reactionary,  to  perpetuate  the  revolutionary 
state.    The  dogmas  of  Theology  or  Metaphysics  being  at  the 
present  day  discredited,  the  temporal  power  can  find  guidance 
only  in  a  sceptical  empiricism.    Although  the  absence  of  prin- 
ciples  tends   to   leave   the   path   open   to   the  ascendancy  of 
egoism,   it  cannot  entirely    neutralise  the   altruistic   reaction 
which  is  a  rapid  consequence  of  the  possession  of  great  power. 
In  fact  the  very  want  must  be  painful  to  those  who  are  by  it 
often  obliged  to  invoke  the  aid  of  opinions  which  they  despise, 
and  which   moreover   they  know   are   generally  given  up.     It 
is  matter,  then,  for  little  surprise  that  the  infant  dictatorship 
has  not  yet  assumed  its  proper  attitude,  in  the  absence  of  a 
theory  which  might  enlighten  whilst  sanctioning  it.     But  its 
actual  defects  can  be  no  indication  of  dislike  for  a  doctrine, 
which,  free  from  all  temporal  ambition,  is  ready  to  consolidate 
and  encourage  the  exercise  of  an  indispensable  authority,  in 
whomsoever  vested.      Without  aiming   at  his   conversion,  the 
suggestions  of  Positivism  may  enlighten  the  chief  who  over- 
came  parliamentary   anarchy ;    especially  if,    listening  to    my 
respectful    invitation,   he   adapt   his   government  to   the  Re- 
publican attitude  which  France  has  irrevocably  taken  for  the 
last  two  generations, 
itirpower  to         Its  aptuess  to  modify  political  action  without  having  put  an 
SitoonTwt-"  end  to  the  religious  interregnum — this  must  be  held  to  be  one 
ira^nauto        of    the  greatest   privileges   conferred   on    Positivism   by   the 
Poritt^.     relativity  which  is  its  characteristic.     It  is  in  this  way  more 
than  in  any  other  that  it  will  triumph  over  the  empiricism  of  a 
sceptical  milieu,  which,  whatever  its  indifference  to  the  future, 
cannot  turn    with   contempt    from   the  solutions   offered   by 
Positivism   of   present  difficulties.      The   more   eminent  the 
position,  the  more  will   its  occupier,  from  his   anxiety  about 
those  difficulties,  be  led  to  appreciate  the  only  theory  which  at 
the  present  day  ofiFers  practical  guidance.     Without  converting, 
then,  either  the  public  or  its  leaders,  Positivism  is  enabled  by 
its  fundamental  reality  and  its  complete  adaptation  to  present 
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needs,  to  gain  such  a  limited  amount  of  ascendancy  as  is 
required  to  institute  the  final  transition,  and  that  without  any 
consciousness  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  chief  cooperators  in  the 
movement.  Had  it  not  this  competence,  so  complex  is  the 
change,  that  it  would  require  more  than  the  generation  which  I 
persist  in  believing  sufficient  for  its  accomplishment  in  the 
West ;  by  virtue  of  which  its  ulterior  and  consequent  extension 
to  the  race  will  ask  only  an  equal  time,  as  I  shall  explain  later. 

To    inaugurate   the   transition,   all  that  is  wanted  is  to  The  two 
reconcile  once  for  all   dictatorial  government  and   liberty,  in  organ?c 
accordance  with  the   philosophical   wish   of   Hobbes,   uncon-  thc^wcStor. 
sciously  achieved  by  Frederic.     Positivism  succeeds  in  this  by  Irirituai 
accepting  both  conditions  in  their  full  consequences,  showing         ^' 
at  the   same   time    the   correlation   of  the   two.     Could   the 
dictatorship  of  Danton  have  lasted  till  the  peace  he  had  fixed 
as  it«  limit,  its  progressive  character  would  have  involved  the 
removal,  in  due  course,  of  a  compression  only  justified  by  the 
defence  of  the  Eepublic.     When  the  military  orgy  was  over  and 
with  it  any  real  reaction,  the  refusal  of  full  liberty  was  owing 
mainly  to  the  weakness  of  the  central  power  under  the  parlia- 
mentary regime,  a  regime  incompatible  with  intellectual  and 
moral  regeneration.     But  the  definitive  triumph  of  the  dicta- 
torial principle  in  a  state  of  things  in  which  social  questions 
are  recognised  as  undeniably  paramount,  must,  at  no  distant 
period,  determine  the  unalterable  acceptance  of  the  complete 
spiritual   liberty   without  which  any  reconstruction   would  be 
impossible. 

Entire  liberty  of  exposition,  nay  even  of  discussion,  is  indis-  spwtiui 
pensable  as  a  permanent  security  against  the  danger,  a  danger 
always  imminent,  of  a  dictatorship  of  a  purely  empirical 
character  degenerating  into  a  retrograde  tyranny.  And  yet 
the  actual  state  of  things,  where  order  is  more  at  stake  than 
progress,  should  of  itself  preclude  anxiety  on  this  head,  by 
imposing  the  conviction  that  a  real  retrogradation  is  impos- 
sible, when  those  who  call  for  it  do  so  only  as  an  obstacle  to 
anarchy.  Complete  however  as  is  the  discredit  attaching  to  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  the  certainty  that  the  negative  stat«  will 
persist  so  long  as  the  religious  interregnum  lasts,  ought  to  lead 
to  liberty  of  opinion  as  the  means  of  overcoming  a  solvent 
scepticism.  Necessary  'as  the  foundation  of  the  normal  state, 
with  a  view  to  constitute  a  solid  basis  for  its  division  of  the  two 
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that  is  wantiDg  being  completeness.  To  modify  public  life. 
Positivism  is  content  if  the  cour»e  of  events  have  thrown  up 
a  paramount  and  responsible  will. 

The  condition  is  to  a  certain  extent  fulfilled  in  France,  since 
the  advent  of  the  dictatorship,  as  that  dispenses  the  organic  doc- 
trine from  being  laid  before  assemblies,  whose  constant  tendency 
it  is,  even  when  reactionary,  to  perpetuate  the  revolutionary 
state.  The  dogmas  of  Theology  or  Metaphysics  being  at  the 
present  day  discredited,  the  temporal  power  can  find  guidance 
only  in  a  sceptical  empiricism.  Although  the  absence  of  prin- 
ciples tends  to  leave  the  patli  open  to  the  ascendancy  of 
egoism,  it  cannot  entirely  neutralise  the  altruistic  reaction 
which  is  a  rapid  consequence  of  the  possession  of  great  power. 
In  fact  the  very  want  must  be  painful  to  those  who  are  by  it 
often  obliged  to  invoke  the  aid  of  opinions  which  they  despise, 
and  which  moreover  they  know  are  generally  given  up.  It 
is  matter,  then,  for  little  surprise  that  the  infant  dictatorship 
has  not  yet  assumed  its  proper  attitude,  in  the  absence  of  a 
theory  which  might  enlighten  whilst  sanctioning  it.  But  its 
actual  defects  can  be  no  indication  of  dislike  for  a  doctrine, 
which,  free  from  all  temporal  ambition,  is  ready  to  consolidate 
and  encourage  the  exercise  of  an  indispensable  authority,  in 
whomsoever  vested.  Without  aiming  at  his  conversion,  the 
suggestions  of  Positivism  may  enlighten  the  chief  who  over- 
came parliamentary  anarchy ;  especially  if,  listening  to  my 
respectful  invitation,  he  adapt  his  government  to  the  Re- 
publican attitude  which  France  has  irrevocably  taken  for  the 
last  two  generations, 
itirpowerto  Its  aptuess  to  modify  political  action  without  having  put  an 
oat  o(mT«rt-'  end  to  the  religious  interregnum — this  must  be  held  to  be  one 
ndratu^        of    the  greatest   privileges   conferred   on    Positivism   by  the 
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relativity  which  is  its  characteristic.  It  is  in  this  way  more 
than  in  any  other  that  it  will  triumph  over  the  empiricism  of  a 
sceptical  milieu,  which,  whatever  its  indifference  to  the  future, 
cannot  turn  with  contempt  from  the  solutions  offered  by 
Positivism  of  present  difficulties.  The  more  eminent  the 
position,  the  more  will  its  occupier,  from  his  anxiety  about 
those  difficulties,  be  led  to  appreciate  the  only  theory  which  at 
the  present  day  offers  practical  guidance.  Without  converting, 
then,  either  the  public  or  its  leaders.  Positivism  is  enabled  by 
its  fundamental  reality  and  its  complete  adaptation  to  present 
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needs,  to  gain  such  a  limited  amount  of  ascendancy  as  is 
required  to  institute  the  final  transition,  and  that  without  any 
consciousness  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  chief  cooperators  in  the 
movement.  Had  it  not  this  competence,  so  complex  is  the 
change,  that  it  would  require  more  than  the  generation  which  I 
persist  in  believing  sufiBcient  for  its  accomplishment  in  the 
West ;  by  virtue  of  which  its  ulterior  and  consequent  extension 
to  the  race  will  ask  only  an  equal  time,  as  I  shall  explain  later. 

To    inaugurate   the   transition,   all  that  is  wanted  is   to  The  two 
reconcile  once  for  all   dictatorial  government  and   liberty,  in  organ?c 
accordance   with  the   philosophical   wish   of   Hobbes,   uncon-  theWt-tator- 
sciously  achieved  by  Frederic.     Positivism  succeeds  in  this  by  sririt^i 
accepting  both  conditions  in  their  full  consequences,  showing         '' 
at  the   same  time    the  correlation   of  the  two.     Could  the 
dictatorship  of  Danton  have  lasted  till  the  peace  he  had  fixed 
as  its  limit,  its  progressive  character  would  have  involved  the 
removal,  in  due  course,  of  a  compression  only  justified  by  the 
defence  of  the  Eepublic.     When  the  military  orgy  was  over  and 
with  it  any  real  reaction,  the  refusal  of  full  liberty  was  owing 
mainly  to  the  weakness  of  the  central  power  under  the  parlia- 
mentary regime,  a  regime  incompatible  with  intellectual  and 
moral  regeneration.     But  the  definitive  triumph  of  the  dicta- 
torial principle  in  a  state  of  things  in  which  social  questions 
are  recognised  as  undeniably  paramount,  must,  at  no  distant 
period,  determine  the  unalterable  acceptance  of  the  complete 
spiritual   liberty   without  which  any  reconstruction   would  be 
impossible. 

Entire  liberty  of  exposition,  nay  even  of  discussion,  is  indis-  spwtiui 
pensable  as  a  permanent  security  against  the  danger,  a  danger 
always  imminent,  of  a  dictatorship  of  a  purely  empirical 
character  degenerating  into  a  retrograde  tyranny.  And  yet 
the  actual  state  of  things,  where  order  is  more  at  stake  than 
progress,  should  of  itself  preclude  anxiety  on  this  head,  by 
imposing  the  conviction  that  a  real  retrogradation  is  impos- 
sible, when  those  who  call  for  it  do  so  only  as  an  obstacle  to 
anarchy.  Complete  however  as  is  the  discredit  attaching  to  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  the  certainty  that  the  negative  stat«  will 
persist  so  long  as  the  religious  interregnum  lasts,  ought  to  lead 
to  liberty  of  opinion  as  the  means  of  overcoming  a  solvent 
scepticism.  Necessary 'as  the  foundation  of  the  normal  state, 
with  a  view  to  constitute  a  solid  basis  for  its  division  of  the  two 
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superiority  over  other  nations,  have  been  able  to  destroy  this 
instinctive  convergence,  the  first  step  to  the  ultimate  union. 
So  UDprecedented  an  agreement  is  in  all  c&ses  the  result  of  the 
utter  exhaustion  of  the  previous  system,  combined  with  a  de- 
fective growth  of  the  germs  of  renovation.  The  West  owes  its 
prerogative  solely  to  its  triple  transition — its  intellectual,  active, 
and  lastly  affective  transition — which,  extending  throughout 
thirty  centuries,  issues,  in  the  five  latest,  in  the  elaboration, 
negatively  and  positively,  of  the  universal  solution,  a  result  not 
possible  elsewhere. 
SUflS?"'  Once  let  this  mission  be  as  fully  recognised  in  the  West  as 

**'*^     •     it  is  outside,  and  the  Western  nations  will  be  disposed  to  adopt 
gradually  the  feelings,  habits^  and  opinions  consonant  to  its 
primacy  in  the  race.     But  such  recognition  can  only  be  the 
result  of  a  triumphant  spread  of  the  doctrine  which  guides  the 
reconstruction,   and   nowhere  will   that    doctrine   meet   with 
greater  obstacles  than  in  the  milieu  which  is  to  raise  the  others, 
for  the  revolutionary  habits  there  prevalent,  once  a  furtherance, 
are  become  a  hindrance  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  mission.     In 
my  third  volume  I  have  clearly  explained  by  what  fatal  chain  of 
circumstances  the  transition  in  the  West  became  more  and  more 
anarchical  in  character,  even  before  it  had  completely  lost  all 
organic  tendencies.     Complete  organisation  has  hitherto  been 
attainable  only  under  the  Theocracy,  and  there  it  soon  became 
adverse  to  progress.     The  effect  of  opposition  between  the  two 
has  been  that  progress  has  prevailed,  but  has  prevailed  by  en- 
couraging, side  by  side  with  a  partial  construction,  a  general 
*  revolt   against  the  original  system,  the  substitute  for  which 
Positivism  alone  offers.     The  character  of  anarchy  has  been 
strengthened  in  proportion  as  the  developement  of  the  powers 
of  man  has  evidenced  the  incompetence  of  the  absolute  syn- 
thesis  to   regulate   them  without  undue  compression.      The 
revolutionary  disposition,  long  limited  to  the  increasing  im- 
pairment of  continuity,  extended  to  solidarity  on  the  disruption 
of  the  Catholic  unity  and  the  Feudal  hierarchy. 
The  ten-  Such  a  tendency  was  of  use  in  furthering  the  inevitable 

t^S^     transition  from  Theocracy  to  Sociocracy,  so  long  as  the  process 
KiJrtL^     of  regeneration  consisted  in  the  preparation  of  materials ;  con- 
struction at  that  time  being  impossible  without  destruction. 
But  when  reorganisation  proper  has  become  the  lurgent  want, 
the   work   of  demolition    being  complete,  the   revolutionary 
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habits  interfere  with  their  own  purpose,  as  they  set  themselves 
against  any  synthesis.  Thus  it  is  that,  in  disposition,  the  more 
active  portions  of  the  race  are  not  on  a  level  with  the  more 
passive;  the  latter  invariably  expecting  with  confidence  and 
resignation  the  construction  of  an  order  which  shall  embrace 
all,  the  former  looking  with  repugnance  on  the  indispensable 
conditions  of  such  construction. 

Thus  the  chief  task  of  the  Positive  religion  is  to  regenerate  ^^^,, 
the  nucleus  which  has  prepared  its  way ;  and  this  accomplished,  *®^^gS^ 
its  extension  to  the  whole  will  be  effected  without  hindrance.  "^«*- 
Long  destined  to  furnish  in  all  cases  leaders,  whilst  the  masses 
remain  comparatively  unaffected,  it  must  first  perform  this 
office  for  the  milieu  which  gave  it  birth,  and  which  is 
amenable  from  its  increasing  anarchy  to  no  other  discipline. 
In  defiEtult  of  its  guidance,  the  well-grounded  anxiety  inspired 
by  the  progressive  advance  of  subversive  tendencies,  drives 
men  provisionally  to  rally  to  retrograde  beliefs,  which  are  rar- 
dically  incompatible  with  any  effective  moral  or  even  political 
action.  But  the  advent  of  Positivism,  the  work  of  this  treatise, 
enables  those  who  uphold  order  to  assume  the  direction  of 
progress,  and  progress  henceforward  consists  essentially  in  the 
systematic  discipline  of  all  the  powers  of  man.  The  medio- 
crities which  flourish  in  the  existing  anarchy  will  resume  their 
normal  subaltern  position,  and  the  government  of  the  West 
will  shortly  be  centred  in  those  who  shall  know  how  always  to 
reconcile  renovation  with  conservation. 

Considering:  the  nature  of  the  malady  firom  which  the  West  mwreditoi 

°  *'  the  Bevolu- 

is  suffering,  it  was  requisite  for  its  right  treatment  to  begin  tionarj 
with  the  comprehensive  conception  of  human  affairs,  so  to 
found  the  sole  authority  capable  of  guiding  the  present  in  the 
name  of  the  past  and  in  the  interest  of  the  future.  Grreat  as  is 
the  actual  mental  indiscipline,  men  will  joyfully  replace  them- 
selves under  the  yoke  of  their  antecedents,  if  its  resumption 
hold  out  to  them  a  prospect  of  great  consequents.  Reassured 
as  to  progress,  they  will  lend  their  aid  in  the  construction  of 
order,  rejecting  anarchy  as  vigorously  as  they  reject  reaction. 
The  utterly  incurable  amongst  the  revolutionists  will  quietly 
disappear,  as  an  anachronism  rather  than  a  source  of  dis- 
turbance, when  once  the  conservative  power  shall  be  armed 
with  a  satisfactory  theory.  They  have  still,  it  is  true,  influence 
with  the  people,  in  show  rather  than  in  substance,  and  due  to 
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of  all  grants,  that  is,  to  the  clergy,  metaphysicians,  or  science. 
As  the  temporal  power  has  unreservedly  ahandoned  all  claim  to 
any  spiritual  supremacy,  so  better  to  discharge  its  own  civil 
functions,  it  ought  always  to  hand  over  the  reorganization  of 
opinions  and  feelings  to  the  free  competition  of  the  doctrines  able 
to  accomplish  the  task.  If,  when  tried  by  this  test,  the  Positive 
religion  satisfactorily  establishes  its  intellectual  and  moral 
superiority,  then  to  it  will  be  entrusted,  as  part  of  its  regular 
duty,  the  direction  of  the  common  education,  without,  however, 
reestablishing  an  oppressive  monopoly  in  its  fevour,  a  point 
already  distinctly  stated.  Till  then,  the  clergy  of  Positivism 
must,  aft«r  the  example  of  its  founder,  depend  entirely  on  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  its  private  adherents.  Nay,  it  is 
most  desirable  that  this  introductory  arrangement  continue 
during  the  whole  duration  of  the  organic  transition,  first  in  the 
West,  then  throughout  the  world,  as  a  fuller  guarantee  for  the 
independence  and  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  under  these 
conditions  respected  by  the  wealthy,  beloved  by  the  poor.  But 
whilst  applying  this  rule  to  the  religion  which  is  to  terminate 
the  modern  revolution,  it  must  hold  good  also  for  the  religions 
which  by  their  weakness  and  errors  occasioned  and  perverted 
the  final  crisis.  In  default  of  this  impartiality,  the  dictator- 
ship would  remain  anarchical  and  reactionary  in  character,  as  it 
is  intrinsically  during  its  empirical  stage,  when  Positivism 
alone  can  transform  it. 
How  this  Left   incomplete  by  the  school  of  Danton,  the   complete 

rtSSSfbe  abolition  of  the  intellectual  budget  must  now  be  efifected,  not 
on  economical  grounds,  but  as  a  result  and  a  condition,  with  all 
due  regard  for  the  parties  interested.  Such  priests  or  pro- 
fessors as  have  attained  maturity,  and  therefore  cannot  adopt  a 
new  career,  will  retain  their  official  salary,  as,  if  withdrawn, 
private  contributions  would  but  rarely  replace  it.  Access  to  a 
better  position  must  be  made  easy  to  the  rest,  by  continuing 
their  actual  salary  for  seven  years,  allowing  for  exceptional 
cases  of  personal  unworthiness,  or  of  the  office  held  being  a 
mere  abuse.  In  such  a  measure,  the  sole  object  at  which  the 
dictatorship  should  aim,  is  the  withdrawal  of  the  national 
sanction  from  an  anarchical  or  retrograde  teaching,  to  which, 
taught  by  the  past,  we  may  not  entrust  the  futiure.  This  con- 
dition implies  that  all  the  corporations  engaged  in  this  teaching, 
theological,  metaphysical,  and  even  scientific,  lose  all  official 
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character,  but  without  in  any  way  being  disturbed,  if  they 
avail  themselves  of  the  liberty  of  meeting  accorded  to  all 
without  exception. 

Were  Catholicism  as  powerful  as  it  claims  to  be,  it  would,  (Dinregwd 

.to  Theology. 

under  such  circumstances,  be  in  a  position  largely  to  increase  The  oppoai- 
its  ascendancy,  by  proving  that  its  apparent  influence  is  not  SSiSiSr 
due  to  the  legal  protection,  which  it  has  long  been  wont 
to  invoke  in  any  difficulty.  Some  of  its  defenders,  even 
ecclesiastics,  have  indeed  proposed  its  temporal  independence 
as  a  means  of  spiritual  renovation,  in  the  spirit  of  con- 
fidence naturally  given  by  a  doctrine  esteemed  competent 
to  command  the  intellects  and  hearts  of  men.  The  Christian 
clergy,  however,  has  not  welcomed  these  temporary  illusions  of 
individuals,  from  a  deep  sense  of  its  intellectual  and  social 
decline.  The  religion  which  allowed  the  rise  of  the  Western 
revolution  cannot  be  called  in  to  close  it ;  if  appealed  to,  it  can 
only  be  as  a  provisional  protest  against  anarchy,  prior  to  the 
advent  of  a  really  organic  doctrine.  Since  its  reestablishment 
as  the  official  religion,  triumphant  Catholicism  with  the 
immense  resources  at  its  disposal  has  disciplined  fewer  anar- 
chists than  nascent  Positivism.  As  true  as  it  is  that  spiritual 
supremacy  is  beyond  the  reach  of  temporal  prohibitions,  so 
true  is  it  that  it  is  impossible  ever  to  reestablish  the  autho- 
rity from  which  all  others  must  proceed.  On  these  grounds  it 
is  that  the  more  clear-sighted  priests  look  on  the  withdrawal 
of  all  State  support  as  likely  to  reduce  their  body  to  the  fourth 
of  its  actual  numbers,  not  to  speak  of  the  destruction  of  all 
ecclesiastical  discipline  involved  in  the  measure,  such  discipline 
at  present  resting  mainly  on  property  considerations. 

Let  them,  however,  accept  with  dignity  the  inevitable,  and  Attitude  of 

P      lilt  I  If  txi.. 

the  last  remnants  of  the  mediaeval  priesthood  may  still  main-  to  diaesu. 
tain  a  noble  attitude,  may  still  be  of  real  use.  In  the  necessary  thoUdan.* 
suppression  of  that  priesthood,  none  of  the  rancorous  feeling  will 
be  at  work,  which  inspired  our  revolutionary  ancestors,  whether 
atheists  or  theists.  Positivism  in  presence  of  expiring  Catholi- 
cism feels  not  as  the  jealous  rival,  but  as  the  legitimate  heir, 
who,  to  uphold  the  law  of  continuity  on  which  he  rests  for  his 
titles,  needs  the  sanction  of  his  predecessor.  I  here  unhesitat- 
ingly renew  the  engagement,  publicly  made  in  my  lectures,  to 
subscribe  annually  a  hundred  francs  to  the  Catholic  fund,  so 
soon  as  I  shall  have  induced  the  dictatorship  to  suppress  the 
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Catholic  budget.  All  true  Positivists  will  follow  my  example 
and  aid  me  in  protecting  the  representatives  of  the  provisional 
spiritualty  against  the  revolutionary  oppression  instigated  by 
the  jealousy  of  metaphysicians.  This  possibly  may  be  the 
ground  on  which,  in  the  first  instance,  I  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  temple  of  the  Virgin  Mother,  that  I  may  obtain  in  the 
name  of  Humanity  that  respectful  toleration  of  his  nobler 
interpreters,  which  God  can  no  longer  enforce  from  sceptics. 
It  is  a  grave  interest  for  Positivism  to  encourage  imiversally 
the  moral  cultivation  of  our  nature,  which  in  its  most  belated 
form  is,  at  the  present  day,  preferable  to  the  entire  abandon- 
ment usual  with  Occidentals,  even  when  their  emancipation  has 
been  most  happily  effected. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  organic  transition,  a  system 
of  mean  hypocrisy  will,  under  the  impulse  of  relativity,  be 
changed  for  one  of  honourable  forbearance  towards  the 
several  relics  of  the  mediaeval  religion.  The  French  dicta- 
torship, never  otherwise  than  sceptical  in  character,  should 
now  take  the  lead  in  this  transformation ;  a  conclusive  precedent 
for  which  we  have  set  by  the  incomparable  Frederic  in  the 
full  vigour  of  the  anti-religious  movement.  Under  the  increas- 
ing pressure  of  our  social  condition,  French  statesmen  were 
always  saved  from  becoming  both  anarchical  and  retrograde ; 
except  when  a  mixture  of  Germanism  and  Anglomania  made 
them  eclectics  or  parliamentarians.  But  as  mere  empirics  they 
are  driven  at  present  to  invoke,  by  turns,  anarchy  or  reaction, 
as  a  check  one  on  the  other,  according  as  they  are  in  opposition  or 
in  office.  Still,  even  without  becoming  Positivists,  the  relative 
religion  may  make  them  so  far  rightly  estimate  the  wants  of 
their  time  as  to  adopt  a  bearing  as  clear  of  falsehood  as  of 
detraction. 

Whilst  in  due  measure  including  all  the  d&)Tis  of  Western 
Monotheism,  the  management  advocated,  whether  it  rest  on 
instinct  or  on  reason,  cannot  accord  to  all  without  distinction  an 
equal  respect.  It  must  be  proportioned  to  the  greatness  and 
duration  of  the  several  churches,  thiB  two  standards  by  which 
we  estimate  their  intellectual  and  still  more  their  social  value. 
It  follows  that  Catholicism,  even  as  Jesuitism,  must  take  the 
first  place  in  any  sound  comparative  estimate  of  the  moribund 
churches,  for  Catholicism,  as  it  always  recalls  the  fundamental 
division  of  the  two  powers,  presents  us  with  the  last  form  of  Theo- 
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logism  which  can  in  any  true  sense  be  called  organic.  In 
their  breach  of  Catholic  unity,  the  northern  nations  of  Western 
Europe,  with  a  vague  sense  that  they  were  tending  to  anarchy, 
exerted  themselves  to  arrest  the  process  of  emancipation  at  the 
particular  point  they  themselves  had  reached.  The  consequence 
is,  that,  at  the  present  day,  we  have  different  degrees  of  religious 
decomposition,  requiring  a  different  degree  of  respect  from  the 
philosopher  and  the  statesman,  according  as  each  phase  has  re- 
ta^ined  more  or  less  of  the  old  intellectual  and  moral  discipline. 
It  would  however  usually  be  a  waste  of  time  to  distinguish  any 
but  two  general  cases :  the  Protestantism  which  has  preserved 
episcopacy,  and  that  which  adopted  presbyterianism.  Fur 
the  future,  we  should  relegate  to  the  last  rank  of  theologians 
Deists,  Pantheists,  and  Atheists ;  all  alike  incompetent  for 
union  or  for  discipline,  they  have  never  been  able  to  form  a 
church,  and  lost  any  useful  function  with  the  century  of 
destruction. 

The  official  reestablishment  of  the  University  was  the  worst  m  inie^ud 

to  MotA- 

mistake  of  Bonaparte ;  metaphysical  corporations,  if  less  costly,  ithjnot. 
being  more  noxious  and  less  discredited  than  the  clergy.  A  the  uni" 
dictator  of  energy,  disregarding  their  noisy  opposition,  may,  at 
the  present  day,  suppress  their  grants,  without  awakening  any 
resistance  in  support  of  an  institution  which  is  a  soiurce  of  de- 
gradation and  corruption.  The  whole  of  modem  history  teaches 
us  to  see  in  the  abolition  of  the  University  the  consequence  and 
complement  of  the  abolition  of  the  Parliamentary  regime,  for 
the  latter  drew  its  recruits,  as  did  journalism,  from  the  colleges, 
the  constant  nursery  of  our  pliilosophical  and  political  agitators. 

Answering  no  deep  want,  the  University  of  France  is,  more  colleges  and 
than  any  clergy,  dependent  on  the  protection  of  the  State,  and 
could  find  no  substitute  for  it  in  voluntary  support.  Take 
away  its  budget  and  its  monopoly,  and  its  collective  existence 
is  gone,  whatever  the  attraction  apparently  still  lingering  in 
the  study  of  words  and  entities.  As  for  the  special  schools,  they 
might  all  disappear  at  once,  all  but  the  veterinary  schools,  with- 
out really  interfering  either  with  the  public  service  or  the  wants 
of  individuals.  Farther  on,  I  shall  explain  the  substitute 
offered  in  the  second  phase  of  the  organic  transition,  with  the 
object  of  strengthening  and  developing  such  germs  of  recon- 
struction as  they  contain  in  reference  to  general  education  ;  the 
existence  of  the  said  germs  constituting  at  all  times  their  chief 
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usefulness.  But  it  is  important  that  the  freedom  of  teaching 
be  proved  to  exist  by  the  large  increase  of  private  undertakings, 
subject  to  a  purely  moral  surveillance  on  the  part  of  the 
dictatorship,  through  the  agency  of  the  police,  more  enlightened 
and  less  oppressive  in  its  action  than  the  judicial  body.  The 
quasi-monastic  schools,  at  all  times  and  under  all  forms  noxious, 
will  hardly  pass  away  before  the  termination  of  the  Western 
transition,  for  it  is  impossible  without  its  aid  to  secure  the 
general  recognition  of  home  education  as  superior  to  public 
instruction.  The  government,  however,  without  in  any  way 
hampering  private  educational  institutions,  ought  never  to  en- 
courage a  practice  which  is  an  evidence  of,  and  a  stimulus  to, 
the  neglect  by  the  modem  £Eimily  of  its  first  duty. 

Besides  substituting,  as  explained  below,  the  Positive 
School  for  the  whole  mass  of  special  schools,  the  dictatorial 
power  in  France  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  priesthood  to  re- 
generate the  common  education  by  extending  and  improving 
primary  instruction.  This  instruction,  cleared  of  all  the  puer- 
ilities of  literature  and  metaphysics  no  less  than  of  all  alloy  of 
Theology,  will  become  purely*  scientific,  esthetic,  and  above 
all  moral,  by  virtue  of  the  simultaneous  cultivation  of  arithmetic, 
singing,  and  drawing,  together  with  reading  and  writing.  But 
the  universal  extension  of  this  preliminary  instruction  should 
nowise  exempt  the  corporation  of  primary  instructors  from  the 
general  suppression  of  paedagogic  associations,  which  it  presents 
in  their  worst  form,  both  intellectually  and  socially,  as  it  devotes 
itself  to  the  most  futile  of  the  three  classical  rudiments.  In 
primary  instruction  more  than  anywliere,  it  is  important  to 
secure  full  liberty,  by  instituting,  for  the  state-paid  masterships, 
an  honourable  competition,  the  competitors  being  in  the  main 
ill-assorted  proletaries.  In  giving  the  office  its  full  range  and 
due  security,  its  occupants  will  be  warned  that  it  is  provisional, 
as  being  an  encroachment  on  the  normal  function  of  the  mother, 
a  function  for  which  she  will  be  qualified  by  the  end  of  the 
Western  transition. 

I  have  now  to  explain  the  final  step  in  the  suppression  of 
the  intellectual  budget ;  to  examine,  that  is,  the  indispensable 
withdrawal  of  all  grants  in  aid  of  science  and  scientific  societies, 
from  which  the  dictatx)rship  of  Danton  had  wisely  delivered  us. 
Although  this  element  in  the  threefold  reaction  is  less  burden- 
some than  the  preceding  ones,  it  has  really  been  a  greater  clog 
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on  the  regeneration  of  the  West,  as  it  corrupts  directly  its 
source  in  the  intelligence.  Neither  the  clergy,  nor  even  the 
University,  equal  the  Institute,  and  still  more  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  misleading  the  youth  of  France,  by  turning  it  from 
the  synthetical  and  sympathetic  dispositions  which  its  actual 
mission  demands* 

A  survey  of  the  general  intellectual  movement  during  the  Academy  of 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  enough  to  show  the  evil 
influence  exercised  upon  it  by  a  corporation,  as  retrograde  as  it 
is  anarchical,  on  which  I  refer  the  reader  to  my  Positive  Philo-  vol  vl,  4w 

'  •'  sq.,  lat.  Kd. 

sophy.  When  Danton  abolished  it,  it  had  just  lost,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rise  of  Chemistry,  its  temporary  usefulness,  such 
usefulness,  in  the  nature  of  things,  being  limited  to  the  rise  and 
growth  of  Cosmology,  and  more  particularly  to  the  developement 
of  Celestial  Mechanics.  Since  its  reestablishment,  its  routine 
preference  for  analysis  has  been  in  a  high  degree  detrimental  to 
Biology,  for  the  genius  of  Biology  is  properly  sjmthetical,  and 
it  has  therefore  been  compelled  to  form  itself  outside  of  the 
official  precinct,  wliere  Bichat,  Broussais,  and  Grail  were  never 
admitted.  The  degeneracy  of  the  Academy  would  be  sufficiently 
clear  from  the  division  between  two  of  the  office  which  was  the 
main  source  of  its  credit,  the  society  being  compelled  to  appoint 
two  half-Fontenelles  as  it  could  not  tolerate  a  Condorcet.  Had 
the  dictatorial  government  been  more  clear-sighted,  it  would  have 
mitigated  the  intellectual  and  moral  evils  of  this  corporation 
by  protecting  the  rival  the  physicians  established,  although  the 
easier  and  more  advantageous  plan  would  have  been  to  suppress 
both.  In  the  face  of  experience,  it  is  impossible  now  to  hesitate 
as  to  the  absolute  extinction  of  these  organized  insurrections  of 
mediocrity  against  superior  genius,  provided  that  in  withdraw- 
ing their  salaries  the  dictatorship  leaves  these  scientific  clubs 
full  liberty.  Indispensable,  however,  as  is  their  abolition, 
it  involves  a  measure  of  compensation,  a  provision  for  the 
pecuniary  assistance  they  indirectly  furnish  to  men  of  real  in- 
tellectual value,  at  present  lost  amid  the  nobodies  whom  they 
serve  to  screen. 

Without  requiring  of  artists,  savants,  or  men  of  erudition,  Pen*io»te  u> 
that  they  should  hold  useless  or  worse  than  useless  offices,  offices  tavlntu,  an.i 
created  principally  for  the  support  of  their  first  occupants,  the  ^®**^*^  '"*^"* 
organic  transition  will  see  the  beginnings  of  the  institution  of 
pensioners,  the  dictatorship  for  a  time  acting  for  the  priesthood 
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on  this  point.  The  great  Colbert,  with  the  noble  aid  of  the 
brothers  Perrault,  originated  this  plan,  and  for  a  long  time,  at 
Bmall  cost,  it  seconded  the  career  of  men  of  true  talent,  seldom 
degenerating  into  a  protection  of  intriguing  or  servile  medio- 
crity. To  give  it  its  full  extension,  I  propose  the  foundation 
of  twenty  annuities  of  twelve  thousand  francs  (480^.),  forty  of 
six  thousand,  eighty  of  three  thousand.  These  last  would, 
originally,  be  granted  for  seven  years,  but  might  be  continued 
till  the  first  vacancy  in  the  class  above,  where  the  experiment 
had  not  been  a  failure.  The  two  others  would  always  be  for 
life,  except  where  there  was  persistent  misconduct ;  and  promo- 
tion would  depend  solely  on  seniority,  though  the  government 
fmight  nominate  directly  to  the  first  class,  so  long  as  its  numbers 
were  not  full.  If  besides  this,  the  government  bore  the  cost  of 
publication  of  works  of  art  and  science,  it  would  give  a  more 
wholesome  and  less  expensive  protection  than  that  now  afiforded 
by  the  academical  system.  Although  these  pensions  are  to  be 
shared  by  men  of  distinction  in  the  West  with  those  of  genuine 
celebrity  in  France,  I  could  hardly  venture  at  the  present  day 
to  name  twenty  names  worthy  of  the  highest  pension,  even 
were  I  to  include  those  who  require  no  pecuniary  assistance. 

The  full  statement  of  the  system  of  measures  which  is  to 
ensure  complete  spiritual  liberty,  the  combmation  of  which  with 
the  dictatorial  government  is  the  foundation  of  the  organic 
transition,  requires  me  to  explain  the  necessity  of  abolishing  so 
called  literary  property. 

Though  it  is  useless  at  present  to  expect  of  theoricians  the 
attitude  which  their  social  function  demands,  we  must  yet  pro- 
mote the  natural  tendency  to  it,  by  depriving  venality  of  a  fac- 
titious protection  in  which  mediocrity  alone  finds  its  account. 
The  sole  inconsistency  of  the  dictatorship  of  Danton,  this  pro- 
tection of  literature  is  so  discredited  that  no  resistance  deserving 
of  respect  would  be  aroused  by  its  suppression,  provided  due 
notice  were  given.  The  decree  which  shall  proclaim  the  return 
to  the  normal  state  in  this  respect  should  limit  to  seven  years 
the  present  privileges  of  authoi*s,  warning  them  that  then  they 
will  cease. 

It  would  be  a  fit  complement  to  this  declaration,  if  the 
government  engaged  to  meet  the  cost  of  printing  works  of  value, 
when  their  authors  publicly  announced  their  resolution  not  to 
sell  them.     As  a  final  token  of  confidence  in  the  author,  a  con- 
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fidence  of  an  ennobling  tendency,  it  would  leave  him,  as  in  the 
normal  state,  the  free  distribution  of  his  work,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  copies  reserved  for  the  public  libraries.  Any  fraud, 
however,  on  his  part  or  through  his  agents,  must  be  sternly 
checked  by  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  national  munificence 
on  the  third  oflFence.  Thus  invested  with  a  social  character,  the 
writer  of  merit  would  keep  in  his  own  hands  and  have  fuller 
scope  for  the  control  of  his  publications,  in  which  at  present  lie 
is  hampered  by  the  interference  of  the  bookseller,  whom  the 
venality  of  authors  gives  a  function  which  in  no  way  appertains 
to  him.  The  author  ought  always,  on  his  own  moral  responsi- 
bility, to  regulate  the  distribution  of  his  works,  he  alone  being 
competent  to  judge  where  they  are  rightly  placed,  and  he  is 
more  prone  to  exaggerate,  than  to  underrate  the  demand  for 
them. 

On  a  review  of  the  system  of  measiu-es  here  indicated  as  object  of  the 
belonging  to  the  initial  phase  of  the  organic  transition,  it  is  purify  the 
eWdent  that  their  great  object  is  to  perfect  and  consolidate  the  ship. 
dictatorial  government  by  shaping  its  character  into  conformity 
with  its  destination.  By  the  establishment  of  peace  in  Europe, 
the  reaction  which  inevitably  followed  the  revolution  lost  much 
of  its  intensity.  Its  justification  having  laiii.in  the  revolutionary 
spirit,  it  now  confined  itself  to  fettering  spiritual  freedom,  the 
freedom  of  thought  and  of  utterance,  by  a  combination  of  direct 
restraint  with  the  reestablishment,  as  government  institutions,  of 
all  the  effete  corporations  abolished  by  Danton  in  his  dictatorship. 
Now  that  Positivism  renders  it  possible  to  overcome  by  regular 
means  the  subversive  tendencies,  order  ought  not  to  continue 
reactionary,  progress  being  no  longer  revolutionary.  A  system 
which  is,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  constructive,  offers  the 
conservatives  that  which  they  have  ever  sought,  the  reconcile- 
ment of  Order  and  Progress,  whilst  it  stigmatizes  as  an  anach- 
ronism those  whom  the  government  represses  as  mere  agitators. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  dictatorship  may  attain  the  degree 
of  consistency  and  extension  it  requires,  by  making  its  attitude 
definitively  an  attitude  of  progress ;  the  first  step  being  the 
entire  abandonment  of  all  spiritual  claims  in  order  to  concen- 
trate itself  on  its  temporal  funcuons.  Such  is  the  leading  aim 
of  the  suite  of  measures  above  set  fortli ;  in  them  we  have  a 
real  substitute  for  the  monarchy,  in  harmony  with  the  essential 
requirements  of  the  actual  republican  order. 
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Kir^  I  p.  ^^^  dictatorial  government  can,  and  ought  to,  assert  its  legiti- 
mate supremacy,  by  emancipating  itself  from  parliamentary 
forms,  whereas  it  now  tolerates  them  in  substance.  Be  it  in- 
consistency or  hypocrisy,  the  concession,  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  finances,  and  one  which  from  the  beginning  I  never  hesi- 
tated to  blame,  carries  with  it  moral  dangers  by  awakening  the 
hope  of  reviving  a  policy  which,  thoroughly  unpopular  as  it  is, 
yet  meets  with  sympathy  in  the  less  advanced  politicians. 
A  piippiy  The  subtle  metaphysical  distinction  between  laws  and  decrees 

a-uembiy  was  invented,  by  the  legists  of  the  Dantonian  school,  as  a  means 
m*<i«i.  of  escupe  from  the  tendencies  to  anarchy  inherent  in  the  dema- 
gogic constitution,  under  cover  of  which  the  revolutionary 
government  arose.  This  reason  no  longer  exists,  and  the  dicta- 
torial government,  become  progressive,  ought  to  take  a  nobler 
and  freer  course,  assume,  that  is,  on  its  sole  responsibility,  full 
temporal  power,  unimpaired  by  any  childish  or  foolish  formali- 
ties. The  only  political  assembly  to  be  retained  sliould  have  no 
voice  in  legislation,  but,  sitting  once  in  three  years,  it  should 
devote  the  first  month  of  its  session  to  voting  the  budget  as  a 
whole,  the  two  others  to  a  revision  of  the  accounts  of  the  past. 
It  should  be  a  purely  financial  assembly,  composed  of  three 
deputies  from  each  department,  one  representing  the  agricul- 
tural, one  the  manufacturing,  the  third  the  commercial  popula- 
tion of  the  department,  its  industrial  population  that  is.  The 
function  of  deputy  should  be  always  gratuitous,  but  occasionally, 
by  voluntary  subscriptions,  poor  men  may  be  entrusted  with  an 
office  naturally  devolving  on  the  wealthy, 
niifricnnw  At  the  triennial  election,  we  must  treat  the  latest  form  of 
t-u-ction.  ^YiQ  disease  under  which  the  West  is  suflFering,  by  modifying  in 
M.Hiiflni.  two  ways  universal  suffrage,  after  first  putting  an  end  to  one  of 
niTvcjIUi  the  revolutionary  inconsistencies,  by  making  twenty-eight,  not 
Ml  rnge.  twenty-ouc,  the  age  of  full  citizenship.  In  the  first  place,  each 
vote  should  be  completely  public,  in  order  that  its  due  respon- 
sibility may  attach  to  the  revolutionary  process  by  which  the 
inferiors  appoint  their  superiors.  In  the  second  place,  by  the 
system  of  delegation,  each  individual  up  to  the  moment  of  the 
election  may  name  another  to  vote  for  him,  thus  concentrating 
the  suflFrage  without  any  sense  of  personal  annoyance.  The 
arrangement,  the  mere  developement  and  regularisation  of  a 
natural  custom,  will  soon  throw  up,  frcxn  the  ranks  of  the  people, 
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leaders  really  in  possession  of  its  political  confidence,  leaders 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  dictator.  Under  the  combined 
operation  of  these  two  modifications,  the  unhealthy  revolutionary 
state  will  peaceably  disappear,  in  proportion  as  the  spiritual 
reorganisation  shall  make  intelligible  the  conditions  of  compe- 
tence, and  shall  inspire  the  sense  that  concentration  of  power  is 
desirable. 

By  this  plan,  we  reduce  within  its  narrowest  limits  the  only  TWa  Mmiu- 
influence  of  a  thoroughly  abnormal  character  which  by  the  ex-  dioutowhip 

only  ppovi> 

isting  anarchy  we  are  compelled  to  incorporate  with  the  "lonai. 
government  of  the  transition.  As,  step  by  step,  the  leading 
features  of  the  normal  state  become  visible,  under  the  teaching 
of  the  directing  doctrine,  the  contrast  between  them  and  the 
actual  state  will  lessen  the  dangers  of  the  transitional  regime 
whilst  the  definitive  order  is  yet  out  of  our  re^ch.  Whilst 
bowing  to  necessity  in  the  restriction  imposed  on  the  temporal 
dictatorship  by  the  triennial  vote  of  the  taxes,  it  will  be  felt 
that  the  distrust  which  is  reasonable  in  a  time  of  disorder  should 
be  laid  aside  in  the  normal  state,  the  control  of  public  opinion 
being  then  adequate. 

To  aid  our  examination  of  the  first  phase  of  the  org^anic  Formnia  of 

th<»  first 

transition,  we  proceed  to  state  the  motto  which  characterises  ptuae. 
and  the  act  which  is  to  inaugurate  it. 

Of  the  five  successors  of  Danton  in  the  dictatorship,  Louis 
Napoleon  alone  has  originated  a  sentence  really  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  the  situation :  To  destroy  you  rauat  replace.  Sug- 
gested by  the  apparent  resurrection  of  what  seemed  extinct,  this 
admirable  maxim  is  an  embodiment  of  the  truth  that  a  revolu- 
tion to  be  decisive  must  be  organic.  But  it  is  only  philosophical 
wisdom  that  can  confirm  and  fertilise  practical  experience,  the 
keenest  insight  of  which  is  no  security  against  inconsistency. 
The  sentence  quoted  has  remained  barren,  or  nearly  so,  with  its 
author,  and  become  really  effective  only  when  incorporated,  and 
on  good  grounds,  into  Positivism.  Two  years  have  passed  since 
the  actual  head  of  the  government  judiciously  suppressed  an 
anarchical  motto,  but  as  yet  he  has  offered  us  no  substitute. 
This  unexpected  inconsistency,  and  that  five  years  after  the 
publication  of  the  normal  formula,  is  a  fresh  instance  of  the 
truth  of  the  maxim  in  question.  It  renders  France  liable  to 
the  revival  of  the  revolutionary  motto,  not  forgotten  in  spite  of 
a  century  of  disuse,  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  substitute. 
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The  omission  should  teach  the  dictatorship  how  important 
it  is  to  adopt  the  formula  Order  and  Progress^  the  only 
systematic  expression  of  the  persistent  aims  of  all  conservatives 
ever  since  the  outbreak  of  the  great  crisis.  The  rise  of  a 
general  formula  indicates  that  the  time  is  come  when  human 
wisdom,  definitively  placed  at  the  social  point  of  view,  exerts 
itself  to  understand  the  whole  round  of  human  wants,  with  a 
view  to  their  appropriate  satisfaction.  Our  revolutionary  pre- 
decessors alone  could  fulfil  this  condition,  after  their  own 
&shion ;  later  movements  in  a  counter-direction  have  always 
been  powerless  in  presence  of  the  fundamental  question,  and 
have  therefore  confined  themselves  to  a  protest  against  the 
anarchical  tendencies  of  the  French  revolution.  As  they  could 
construct  nothing,  the  several  phases  of  reaction  have  remained 
destitute  of  motto,  hymn,  and  emblem.  When  the  parliamentary 
government  had  lasted  for  half  a  generation,  in  the  hour  of 
danger  there  arose,  as  a  spontaneous  growth^  an  empirical  motto 
expressing  the  protest  of  the  bourgeoisie  against  the  anarchy 
which  was  ever  imminent.  But  the  formula,  whilst  pointing 
by  instinct  to  certain  conditions  and  certain  existing  deficiencies, 
never  received  the  sanction  of  government,  and  the  class  which 
voluntarily  adopted  it  failed  in  maintaining  it,  so  paralysing  to 
any  initiative  is  the  reactionary  attitude.  Self-contradictory 
as  is  the  revolutionary  motto,  it  reappeared  without  hindrance 
as  the  only  adequate  expression  hitherto  of  a  crisis,  the  ter- 
mination of  which  must  be  sought,  not  in  protests  against  its 
conduct,  but  in  its  guidance  to  its  destination. 

A  general  formula  is  always  connected  with  the  advent  of 
a  new  order,  and  to  have  its  full  eflBcacy  it  must  be  at  once  a 
clear  aper^u  and  a  characteristic  condensation  of  the  synthesis 
it  represents.  The  political  motto  of  Positivism  answers  both 
these  conditions,  when  I  proclaimed  it  in  my  lectures  of 
1847,  five  years  after  the  complete  publication  of  my  philoso- 
phical treatise,  the  social  destination  of  which  it  expresses.  It 
has  been  now  satisfactorily  tested  and  will  soon  have  overcome 
the  prejudices  of  the  revolutionist  and  the  reactionist,  when 
the  policy  of  the  government  is  such  as  to  make  it  worthy  of 
such  a  symbol. 

The  guarantee  oflFered  by  the  motto  should  be  strengthened 
by  an  act  of  peculiar  significance,  in  which  the  dictatorial 
power,  now  altered  in  spirit,  will  complete  its  inauguration  of 
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the  constructive  transition  by  repudiating  an  ill-omened  con- 
nection. By  nobly  taking  the'  lead  in  the  repression  by  the 
Western  Powers  of  a  military  encroachment,  the  present  dic- 
tator brings  out  more  clearly  the  contradiction  involved  in  the 
sanction  given  by  France  to  a  similar  aberration  in  the  past. 
The  noble  pledge  of  a  decidedly  pacific  policy  thus  given 
should,  then,  be  followed  up  by  the  voluntary  execution  of  the 
formal  decree  of  Europe  as  to  the  tomb  of  Bonaparte,  the 
violation  of  which  was  due  to  weakness  on  the  part  of  both  the 
governments  concerned.  The  grave  at  St.  Helena  is  more  fitting 
for  the  military  dictator  than  the  burial  of  a  parvenu  amidst 
the  crowd  of  French  kings.  The  irrefragable  announcement  of 
a  sound  policy,  internal  as  well  as  external — the  reversal  of  this 
act  would  gain  in  dignity  and  significance  if  accomplished  by 
the  actual  chief  of  the  French  nation. 

As  a  consequence  of  such  a  manifestation,  the  metropolis  of  P^*^*"jJ^ 
Humanity  should  purify  itself  of  a  monument  of  oppression,  vendome. 
inconsistent  with  a  neighbourhood,  which  recalls  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  peace.  For  the  parody  of  Trajan's 
column  should  be  substituted  a  noble  statue  of  Charlemagne, 
the  incomparable  founder  of  the  Western  Republic.  The  great 
Emperor,  the  highest  type  of  the  Middle  Ages,  has  nowhere 
yet  been  visibly  presented,  and  the  act  of  cultus  thus  paid  to 
him  will  inaugurate  the  transition  on  which  devolves  the 
preparation  of  the  future  by  the  glorification  of  the  past.  If 
the  insulting  column,  when  broken  up,  does  not  furnish  sufiB- 
cient  materials  for  the  monument  of  union,  the  deficiency, 
met  by  a  recourse  to  other  similar  soiurces,  will  be  soon 
made  up  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  Western 
world.  When  our  brothers  of  whatever  Western  nation  shall 
pass  through  the  Rue  Charlemagne  and  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  to 
La  place  Occidentaley  there  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  most 
eminent  precursor  of  the  civilization  of  mankind,  the  feeling 
will  arise,  that  they  too  in  their  respective  countries  should 
follow  the  example  it  was  for  France  to  give,  and  atone  for 
the  anarchy  in  which  all  have  taken  part. 

These  suggestions  lead  me  on   to   close  my  introductory  Effort*  of 
survey  of  the  organic  transition  by  an  exposition  of  the  direct  hood  to  pre- 
eflforts  made  by  the  priesthood  which  is  to  regenerate  ;  eflForts  normal  state 
aiming  at  the  preparation  of  the  normal  state  and  the  recon-  glorification 
struction  of  the  West  by  a  worthy  glorification  of  the  past.  ^     *  ^^  * 
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As  the  very  essence  of  the  revolutionary  principle  consists 
in  the  breach  of  continuity,  it  devolves  upon  Positivism  at  the 
present  day  to  begin  its  social  action  by  syst«matising  public 
commemoration,  which  is  misapprehended  by  all  existing 
schools  equally.  For  this  reason,  without  waiting  for  the 
termination  of  the  present  work,  I  took  pains  to  inaugurate 
the  organic  transition  by  the  construction  of  the  Positivist 
Calendar ;  its  triumphant  success  attests  the  reasonableness 
of  this  initial  step.  In  the  very  first  edition  published  in  1849 
I  explained  that  the  calendar  was  a  provisional  institution, 
destined  for  the  present  exceptional  century,  to  serve  as  an 
introduction  to  the  abstract  worship  of  Humanity,  the  nature 
and  plan  of  which  I  even  then  indicated,  in  perfect  agreement 
with  their  fuller  developement,  as  given  in  this  volume. 

For  the  concrete  glorification  of  the  Great  Being,  I  take  the 
highest  individual  types  of  the  preliminary  period,  and  arrange 
them  in  three  ranks,  monthly,  weekly  and  daily,  beginning 
with  the  initial  Theocracy  and  ending  with  the  early  beginnings 
of  the  final  crisis.  In  this  scheme  Fetichism  alone  is  without 
its  commemoration,  Fetichism  never  having  been  able  to  throw 
up  any  names.  But  the  definitive  amalgamation  of  Fetichism 
with  Positivism  will  be  so  clearly  indicated  in  the  festivals  of 
the  organic  transition,  that  its  enforced  omission  can  lead  to 
no  unjust  depreciation  of  the  indispensable  commencement  of 
the  whole  human  evolution. 

For  each  degree  of  our  ideal  presentation  of  the  past,  the 
chronological  order  removes  all  uncertainty  as  to  the  position 
of  any  given  type  ;  so  that  the  festivals  might  in  all  cases  serve 
as  dates.  But  such  use  of  them  I  have  always  lefb  optional, 
except  in  reference  to  the  first  degree ;  there  the  best  servants 
of  the  Great  Being  find  their  highest  honour  in  giving  names 
to  the  thirteen  months  of  the  Positivist  year.  As  early  as  the 
second  edition  of  the  Calendar,  published  in  1850,  in  a  sepa- 
rate pamphlet,  I  introduced  the  indispensable  nomenclature, 
now  definitively  consecrated  by  use.  Its  success  leads  me  to  give 
an  answer  now  to  the  question  raised  in  the  second  chapter  of 
this  volume,  as  to  the  ultimate  names  of  the  Positive  months, 
for  which  I  think  I  ought  to  adopt  those  given  them  for  the 
transition.  Although  concrete,  the  nomenclature  is  yet  so 
general  in  its  character  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  abstract 
worship,  in  which  latter  I  have  even  used  it  for  the  days  of  the 
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week,  in  order  to  restore  the  familiar  sense  of  the  most  im- 
portant instance  of  continuity. 

The  case  is  different  for  the  Positive  era,  which,  until  the  The  Poeitwe 

"Eta 

close  of  the  organic  transition,  must  be  dated  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  French  Revolution;  it  being  important  that  all 
Occidentals  should  have  a  ready  measure  of  its  course.  The 
incomparable  assembly  which  guided  the  Republican  outbreak 
made  a  serious  mistake  on  this  point,  from  its  not  recognizing 
what  posterity  has  recognized,  that  the  Republic  really  began 
with  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  by  the  people  of  Paris.  I  have  Protirionai 
restored,  then,  the  custom  adopted  by  its  predecessor,  on  this 
single  point  instinctively  its  superior,  by  virtue  of  an  irresistible 
impulse  ;  that  predecessor,  moreover,  respecting  the  traditional 
arrangement  of  the  Western  year,  from  a  presentiment  of  the 
reasons  for  it,  as  given  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  volume. 

But  the  normal  state  cannot  adhere  to  an  era  which  recalls  Definitive 
an  anarchical  explosion,  soon  followed  by  a  long  reaction. 
And  yet  the  future  were  not  satisfactorily  connected  with  the 
past,  if  the  opening  date  of  the  ultimate  chronology  of  the 
world  be  not  fixed  in  this  exceptional  century.  To  comply 
with  both  conditions,  it  is  enough  if  we  place  the  Positive 
era  at  the  beginning  of  the  organic  transition,  the  work  re- 
served for  the  last  of  the  three  generations  which  intervene 
]>etween  the  extinction  of  Theologism  and  the  establishment  of 
Positivism.  Chronologically,  this  gives  us  the  year  1855  as  our 
starting  point ;  sociologically  a  well-marked  point,  as  we  have 
in  it  the  striking  coexistence  of  a  definitive  dictatorship  with 
the  complete  construction  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity.  The 
provisional  and  the  ultimate  era,  then,  of  the  Positivist  Calen- 
dar must  differ  by  two  thirds  of  a  century ;  a  difference  which 
facilitates  our  habitual  comparison  of  the  present  with  the 
future  or  the  past. 

Were  the  object  of  this  system  of  commemoration  purely  Porintei- 
intellectual,  we  might  stop  at  the  two  first  degree,  as  con-  poecsTtS?' 
jointly  offering  a  sufficient  presentation  of  the  philosophy  of  wawy%^ 
history,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  Western  transition  as  a  Jaffloe. 
whole.     After  having,  in  the  first  month,  glorified  all  the  theo- 
cratic  ties  of   the   human  Family,  each  subsequent  monthly 
type  marks  a  phase  of  man's  education  or  an  essential  aspect 
of  a  phase.     The  four  weekly  types,  in  subordination  to  the 
monthly  type,  are  above  all  meant  to  be  the  representatives  of 
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the  principal  modes  or  degrees  of  the  phaseof  evolution  with  which 
they  are  connected,  and  which  through  them  becomes  clear. 
So  complemented,  the  succession  of  the  thirteen  monthly  types 
forms  an  adequate  idealization  of  the  whole  past.  The  two 
series,  as  the  basis  of  our  system  of  commemoration,  will  ever 
be  an  integral  part  of  the  nonnal  worship  in  the  three  months 
it  devotes  to  history,  as  these  sixty-five  names  are  almost  all 
employed  in  the  concrete  developement  of  the  abstract  festivals, 
as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  conspectus  of  Sociolatry. 

Important  as  it  is  to  impress,  by  means  of  art,  on  the 
Western  mind  the  general  conception  of  the  past,  the  main 
destination  of  the  historical  calendar  is  yet  a  moral  one ;  to 
revive,  that  is,  the  sense  of  continuity  everywhere  in  profound 
decay.  To  the  children  of  revolution  who  turn  to  the  future 
in  contempt  of  the  past,  the  priesthood  of  Humanity  steps 
forward  to  proclaim  the  Great  Being  by  the  honour  it  pays  to 
its  best  servants.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  concrete  worship 
should  be  instituted  on  such  a  scale,  that  the  veneration  due 
to  our  ancestors  may  issue  in  devotion  to  our  posterity.  The 
past  has  been  misjudged,  and  its  pressure  should  at  the  pre- 
sent day  be  made  sensible  by  a  multiplication  of  individual 
connections,  to  be  condensed  later  when  continuity  is  firmly 
established.  The  expansion  is  no  less  desirable  on  another 
ground ;  it  may  help  to  overcome  the  selfishness  of  theological 
and  the  individualism  of  metaphysical  belief,  by  awakening  in 
all  the  noble  desire  of  honourable  incorporation  with  the 
supreme  existence.  For  these  reasons  it  is,  that  the  Western 
commemoration  should  at  present  include  daily  types,  always 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  but  chosen  indifferently  from 
the  precursors,  rivals,  and  successors  of  the  weekly  type.  I 
was  thus  led,  from  the  very  beginning,  to  make  the  concrete 
worship  still  more  complete,  by  adopting  for  certain  days 
secondary  names,  to  be  substituted  for  their  principals  in  leap 
years. 

It  is  solely  in  reference  to  these  secondary  names,  distin- 
guished by  italics  in  the  Calendar  {see  belaw),  that  I  have 
occasionally  profited  by  the  judicious  observations  not  unfre- 
quently  made  to  me  during  the  last  five  years,  with  a  view  to 
improving  the  Western  calendar,  by  addition  or  substitution. 
The  result  of  this  gradual  amelioration  is  that,  as  a  construction, 
it  leaves  me  no  regret  on  the  score  of  omission,  though  I  hold 
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myself  bound  to  carefully  examine  any  new  proposals,  provided 
they  be  not  purely  negative  in  character.  I  alone  as  yet  am 
at  the  Western  point  of  view,  and  I  am  suflSciently  clear  of 
partiality  towards  France  to  judge  all  distinguished  names 
whatsoever  through  the  veil  of  national  illusions, 

A  comparison  of  the  Calendar  with  the  preceding  volume  insufHciencj 
brings  out  clearly  the  inevitable  defects  of  the  concrete  wor-  concwte 
ship,  its  inability,  viz.,  to  embrace  the  larger  portion  of  man's 
educational  stage.  Not  only  is  it  unable  on  the  grounds  already 
assigned  to  include  Fetichism,  it  pays  but  scanty  honour  to 
the  Theocracy,  the  highest  types  of  the  Theocracy  being  lost  to 
us,  in  consequence  of  the  admirable  self-denial  which  was  cha- 
racteristic of  the  system ;  and  the  result  is  that  I  have  been 
driven  to  incorporate  in  the  first  month  some  collective  com- 
memorations and  even  some  purely  mythical  names.  Throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  Calendar,  the  number  of  the  festivals  is 
seldom  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  phase ;  so  that 
a  synoptical  table,  the  main  object  of  which  is  to  place  before 
us  the  Western  transition  as  a  whole,  fails  as  a  comparison  of 
its  principal  phases.  It  gives  three  months  to  the  intellectual 
movement  of  Greece,  whilst  Soman  ci\41ization  is  condensed 
into  one,  and  half  even  of  that  concerns  what  is  but  indirectly 
a  preparation  for  it.  If  two  months  are  really  suflScient  to 
idealize  the  nine  centimes  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  evolution 
of  modern  times  would  seem  not  to  deserve  six.  Of  the  five 
constituents  of  the  Western  world,  the  Spanish  type  receives 
but  scant  honour  ;  for  the  superiority  of  Spain,  admirable  as  it 
is,  is  a  superiority  in  feeling,  and  as  such  cannot  be  adequately 
appreciated  when  we  are  commemorating  the  developement  of 
intellect  and  activity.  These  various  defects  may  be,  it  is  true, 
in  great  measure,  remedied  by  the  wisdom  of  its  interpreters, 
still  they  are  inseparable  from  the  concrete  worship,  and  its 
function  therefore  is  simply  to  prepare  the  existing  generation 
for  the  abstract  glorification  of  the  past. 

This  enumeration  of  the  inevitable  shortcomings  of  the  in  the 
historical  calendar  would  be  incomplete,  if  we  omitted  to  re-  theorettau 
mark  that,  in  it,  intellectual  or  practical  services  naturally  are  wrTU«^ 
of  more  weio^ht  than  moral  desert,  our  object  being  to  under-  mono.  ^^ 
stand  aright  the  developement  of  the  powers  of  man  at  a  time 
when   the   discipline   of   those    powers   was   impossible.     The 
calendar  is  not  meant  to  give  us  examples  of  conduct ;  for 
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such,  in  any  large  numbers,  we  must  wait  for  the  normal  state ; 
its  purpose  is  to  call  us  back  from  anarchy — to  subordination  to 
the  past,  through  the  honouring  the  individual  instriunents  of 
the  progress  achieved  by  the  race.     Although  the  list  should, 
after  the  transition,  serve  invariably  in  our  choice  of  baptismal 
names,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  has  received  its  full  completeness, 
this  is  a  use  of  it  which  will  always  require  the  intervention  of 
the  priesthood,  if  we  would  avoid  undesirable  patrons.     Even 
in  classifying  the  intellectual  types,  in  some  instances  I  have 
been  obliged  to  look  to  the  results  attained    rather  than  to 
individual   merit,    such    results    mainly   depending   on   their 
circumstances,  in  some  cases  favourable  to  their  vocation,  in 
others  adverse.     Of  the  six  thinkers  ranked  imder  Bacon,  three 
were  in  my  judgment  his  superiors,  but  their  superiority  lacked 
the  opportunity  to  evince  itself  by  their  giving  as  great  an 
impulse  as  Bacon  gave  to  the  intellectual  progress  ;  the  contrast 
is  similar  between  Lagrange  and  Newton. 
The  calendar         Such  is  the  Spirit  in  which  the  calendar  is  to  be  studied 

purely  * 

ppoTWonaL  and  taught,  as  a  summing  up  the  whole  commemoration  of 
the  past.  Though  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  vast  tran- 
sition through  which  the  We^m  world  had  to  pass  from 
Theocracy  to  Sociocracy,  it  may  be  looked  upon  in  the  present 
day  as  representing  the  whole  initiation  of  mankind,  the  issue  of 
which  is  furnished  us  by  this  transition.  The  instinct  of  con- 
tinuity was  not  really  impaired,  save  in  these  thirty  centuries, 
and  as  a  termination  of  them.  Positivism  recalls  the  Western 
nations,  increasingly  revolutionary,  to  the  normal  attitude  of 
the  Theocrats  and  the  Fetichists,  its  aim  being  the  union  of 
the  race.  Putting  aside  the  fact  that  the  general  plan  of 
the  historical  calendar  indicates  by  itself  its  purely  provisional 
intention,  there  are  details  in  the  construction  which  directly 
announce  as  proximate  the  advent  of  the  normal  cultus ;  I  allude 
to  the  abstract  character  of  the  two  festivals  with  which  it 
ends.  For  the  last  day  of  the  year  and  the  additional  day  in 
leap  years  are  the  same  festivals  as  those  which  stand  last  in 
the  Conspectus  of  Sociolatry. 
Two  pro-  So  I  am  led  on  to  complete  my  exposition  by  two  explana- 

qoiriteto      tions  which   are  indispensable  to  a  clear  comparison  of  the 
^re.      ^  transitional  worship  in  its  actual  state  with  its  previous  state 
in  former  editions,  that  in  the  Positivist  Catechism  included.^ 

I  That  18  to  say,  in  the  first  French  edition.    In  the  second  and  in  the  English 
translation  it  stands  as  in  the  present  volnme. 
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A  feeling  of  kindness,  a  feeling  quite  undeserved,  prompted  (d  The  days 

Ot  the  W66k 

my  reconmiendation  of  a  specious  proposal  to  consecrate  the  not  coiuio. 
days  of  the  week  to  the  several  fundamental  ties  of  human  fundamental 

ties. 

society.  Not  only,  however,  is  the  plan  not  adapted  for  the 
normal  state,  where  the  months  perform  this  oflBce,  but  it  would 
be  useless  during  the  transition,  when  we  have  only  to  consider 
public  festivals ;  the  personal  worship,  and  the  domestic  sacra- 
ments having  already  attained  their  definitive  state.  The 
abortive  attempt  will  leave  no  other  trace  but  the  touching 
series  of  prayers  to  which  it  gave  occasion ;  the  author,  a  true 
Positivist^  will  disengage  them  from  this  connection  and  dis- 
tinguish them  by  their  several  objects,  adhering  to  the 
established  names. 

A  more  important  explanation  regards  the  day  devoted  (2)Snppn»- 
to  reprobation,  which  from  the  '  General  View  '  passed  into  all  reprobation, 
the  editions  of  the  Calendar,  having  been  introduced  into  my 
lectures.  I  was  led  to  a  capital  modification  of  it  by  the  ob- 
jections of  a  lady ;  subsequently  the  honourable  remonstrance 
of  A  British  Positivist  has  led  me  to  reflect  and  on  reflection 
entirely  to  abandon  the  idea.  I  had  always  so  far  seen  the 
exceptional  character  of  the  institution  as  to  limit  it  to  the 
first  four  bissextile  years  of  the  organic  transition.  But  on 
sifting  more  thoroughly  the  reasons  assigned  for  this  limitation, 
I  decided  not  to  divert  the  complementary  day  from  its  normal 
destination,  as  given  above,  fiecognizing  the  danger  of  any 
regular  cultivation  of  the  feelings  of  hatred  even  when  indig- 
nation is  most  legitimate,  we  must  especially  avoid  any  stimulus 
to  these  feelings  in  a  milieu  prone  to  criticism,  and  in  which 
Positivism  aims  at  reestablishing  veneration.  Rulers,  whose 
misconduct  is  traceable  in  the  main  to  an  ill-governed  desire 
for  celebrity,  find  their  best  punishment  in  oblivion,  the  more 
effective  by  contrast  with  the  honour  paid  to  the  higher  types. 
A  ceremony  specially  devoted  to  reproval  would  risk,  with  an 
incompetent  public,  the  misapplication  of  the  principles  on 
which  we  should  be  compelled  to  ground  our  condemnation. 

The  types  which  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  historical  The  Posi. 
calendar  are  such  as  to  suggest  to  the  priesthoiKi  which  presides  Library, 
over  the  reconstruction,  the  completing  the  institution  by  pro- 
posing a  system  of  reading  in  unison  with  the  organic  transition. 
Poets,  philosophers,  men  of  science — these  form  the  majority  in 
the  list  of  the  names  commemorated,  and  the  public  in  honour- 
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ing  them  naturally  wishes  to  know  their  works,  works  not  in  all 
cases  fit  for  its  use.  Again,  it  might  be  thought  that  all 
authors  excluded  from  this  provisional  cultus  are  undeserving  of 
perusal,  whereas  this  would  be  often  unjust,  in  some  cases  a 
positive  evil.  To  avoid  mistakes,  either  the  reading  works  we 
should  not,  or  the  omission  of  those  we  should,  read,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  regulate  a  propensity  which  has  become  both  excessive 
and  universal,  and  to  do  this  we  must  add,  as  a  complement  to 
the  roll  of  famous  names,  the  list  of  the  books  which  deserve  to 
live.  This  is  the  aim  of  the  Appendix  to  the  present  volume : 
with  some  modifications,  it  is  a  reproduction  of  the  Catalogue 
inserted  in  the  preface  of  the  Positivist  Catechism ;  a  separate 
edition  appeared  in  October  1851. 
The  Library  In  this  orovisioual  collection  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  volumes, 

laoToiumau  more  or  less  in  constant  use, — a  step  towards  the  normal  conden- 
sation of  the  intellectual  treasures  of  Humanity  in  a  hundred 
volumes  formed  on  system, — we  must  distinguish  the  poetical 
and  moral  works,  as  alone  adapted  for  habitual  reading.  If, 
amongst  these,  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  real  master  works, 
the  organic  transition  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  our  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  highest  types  of  the  preparatory  life  of 
Humanity.  The  conclusive  test  of  experience  induces  me  to  re- 
commend above  all  the  daily  reading  of  the  sublime,  if  incomplete, 
effort  of  A  Kempis  and  the  incomparable  epic  of  Dante.  More 
than  seven  years  have  passed  since  I  have  read  each  morning  a 
chapter  of  the  one,  each  evening  a  canto  of  the  other,  never 
ceasing  to  find  beauties  previously  unseen,  never  ceasing  to  reap 
new  fruits,  intellectual  or  moral.  To  say  nothing  of  the  positive 
advantages  of  a  habit  which  ever  reminds  us  of  the  great  object 
of  all  human  meditation,  it  has  the  negative  advantage  of  keeping 
us  from  useless  or  bad  books,  whilst  it  offers  the  best  corrective  of 
such  reading.  Till  such  time  as  Positivism,  invoking  Hu- 
manity, work  out  the  moral  and  political  synthesis  attempted  by 
Catholicism  in  the  name  of  God,  the  mystical  condensation  of 
the  mediaeval  religion  will  serve  as  our  daily  guide  in  the 
study  and  improvement  of  our  nature.  As  a  monument  of 
the  past,  this  unrivalled  composition  (I  am  happy  to  think  that 
I  have  already  increased  its  use  by  true  believers)  must  have  a 
value  for  our  most  distant  successors;  but  independently  of  such 
value,  it  is  even  at  present  ranked  among  our  sacred  books. 
Later  modi.  If  WO  treat  the  Positivist  Library  as  the  natural  complement 

fications  of 
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of  the  historical  calendar,  we  use  it  and  judge  it  in  accordance  the  calendar 
with  the  synthetical  conception^  the  dynamical  character^  and  ubraiy. 
the  provisional  destination  of  the  more  important  table.  Both 
lists  are  peculiar  to  the  West,  both  are  provisional,  both  equally 
stand  in  need  of  revision  and  completion  to  fit  them  for  univers^ 
adoption  as  definitive  institutions.  Both  speak  to  the  un- 
disciplined in  intellect  and  in  morals,  and  accordingly  we  must 
judge  of  their  eflScacy,  not  by  this  or  that  partial  result,  but  on 
a  general  survey  of  the  impressions  of  synthesis  and  sympathy 
their  habitual  use  conveys.  Their  services  during  the  transition 
will  secure  them  a  certain  subaltern  value  in  the  normal  state, 
when  the  sacerdotal  functions,  of  which  they  are  the  rudimentary 
form,  shall  be  in  full  and  regular  action.  The  Library,  in  a 
modified  form,  will  then  continue  to  guide  our  reading ;  and 
the  Calendar,  then  complete,  will  always  serve  as  a  basis  for  our 
choice  of  baptismal  names. 

Calendar  and  Library — ^by  the  aid  of  the  two,  the  priesthood  The  two  in- 
of  Humanity  will  lay  the  groundwork  of  its  ascendancy  over  the  Jm^j^Se 
living  by  its  judgment  of  the  dead,  during  the  first  phase  of  the  tSe^SSJ**' 
organic  transition.      It  discharged  this  function    freely, — an 
ofl&ce  which  everything  tends  to  assist,  which  nothing  can  pre- 
vent— prior  to  the  advent  of  the  dictatorship,  to  the  advent,  that 
is,  of  the  political  condition  of  its  social  eflBcacy.     The  scale  of 
its  exercise  will  be  enlarged  so  soon  as  liberty  in  matters  of 
opinion  is  sufficiently  secured,  not  waiting  for  the  adoption  of 
the  three  subsidiary  measures  which  are  to  ensure  it  against  re- 
trogression.    Nevertheless,  the  direct  influence  of  the  Positive 
clergy  in  the  reorganisation  of  society  will  not  be  felt,  till  the 
attitude  of  the  government  correspond  fully  to  the  real  condition 
of  things,  break,  that  is,  with  the  falsehood  which  involves  the 
sanction  of  three  spiritual  powers  in  a  sceptical  society.     But 
whenever,  by  the  complete  suppression  of  the  spiritual  budget 
—  theological,  metaphysical,  and  scientific — the  way  is  cleared 
for  the  recognition  of  the  persistent  need  of  a  spiritual  reorgan- 
isation, the  religion  of  Humanity  will  evoke  a  general  sense  of 
its  capacity  to  terminate   the  great  Revolution.      Whilst  it 
enunciates  definitively  the  fundamental  problem,  this  measure 
of  enfranchisement  supplies,  moreover,  the  only  means  of  its 
practical  solution,  on  a  large  scale,  by  the  open  growth  of  the 
Positive  worship,  at  present   destitute  of  material  resources, 
which  the  law  reserves  for  the  deposed  faiths.     And  although 
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in  abolishing  the  ecclesiastical  budget  the  Catholic  churches 
must  be  always  respected,  their  disuse  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  in  proportion  as  the  real  decay  of  the  belated  belief 
stands  revealed,  will  peacefully  transfer  to  Positivism  some 
temples  worthy  of  the  Great  Being. 

Naturally  devoted  to  the  worship, — for  the  adoption  of  the 
worship  will  precede  that  of  the  doctrine,  still  more  that  of  the 
regime, — the  first  phase  of  the  constructive  transition  will  insti- 
tute, on  some  scale  or  other,  the  three  modes  or  essential 
degrees  of  that  worship.  Private  worship,  and  even  the  social 
sacraments — ^these  have  already  begun  for  true  believers,  never 
to  disappear,  as  their  introduction  needs  only  individual  con- 
versions^ and  is  vnafTected  by  public  considerations.  As  the 
dictatorial  regime  gradually  arouses  a  general  sense  of  the 
necessity  for  moral  veorganisation,  the  vacillating  or  the  fallen 
will  come  asking  from  the  worship  of  Humanity  the  consolations 
and  the  protection  which  the  decrepit  beliefs  can  no  longer  give 
them.  More  particularly  will  this  be  the  case  in  the  ties  of 
domestic  life,  most  of  all  in  reference  to  marriage,  where  the 
weakness  of  Theology  discloses  the  inadequacy  of  the  mere  civil 
union.  Some  decisive  instances  already  show  that,  under  a  deep 
sense  of  the  moral  deficiencies  ioi  their  sceptical  milieu,  there 
are  some  who  are  disposed  to  strengthen  their  union  by  the 
voluntary  promise  of  eternal  widowhood,  an  engagement  incom- 
patible with  the  fiEillen  creeds. 

In  view  of  the  approaching  inerease  of  Positivist  marriages, 
I  address  myself  to  a  point  on  which  I  have  often  been  consulted, 
the  difficulty,  namely,  as  to  mixed  marrii^es,  unknown  ulti- 
mately in  the  normal  state,  but  the  ceiamonest  C8se  during  the 
organic  transition.  Positivism  alone  can  sanetion  such  marriages 
without  inconsistency  by  virtue  of  its  in^rariable  relativity,  this 
enabling  it  to  look  upon  all  the  anterior  beliefs,  without  excep- 
tion, as  so  many  preparations  for  the  demonstrable  faith.  It  will 
use  such  marriages  as  an  honourable  means  of  propagating  its 
worship,  not  merely  with  the  several  Monotheists,  but  with  the 
Polytheists,  and  even  the  Fetichists. 

Mixed  marriages  must  be  allowed  only  under  two  general 
conditions,  lest  we  weaken  the  just  ascendtmcy  of  the  definitive 
religion  by  hopeless  efforts,  often  issuing  in  permanent  discord. 
First  of  all,  the  expectation  of  conversion  must  be  entertained 
only  in  reference  to  the  sex  which  is  most  susceptible  of  modifi- 
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cation,  the  sex  in  which  attachment  to  the  old  forms  of  worship  marriaw 

•        i«iii  n    1        »llowwl.  not 

most  deserves  respect,  as  determined  mamly  by  the  wants  of  the  ot  the  man. 
heart,  in  opposition  to  the  suggestions  of  the  intellect.  Posi- 
tivism will,  in  a  higher  degree  than  Catholicism,  avail  itself  of 
the  influence  of  woman,  but  at  the  same  time  it  will  uphold 
more  firmly  the  dignity  of  man,  by  confining  to  the  husband 
the  oflSce  of  teacher,  which  is  unbecoming  in  the  wife.  Con- 
jugal  harmony  would  be  gravely  imperilled,  were  the  wife  to 
look  to  marriage  for  conversion  when  she  had  failed  to  effect  it 
previously.  '\Mierea8  the  man,  as  a  rule,  may  hope  gradually 
to  bring  over  to  the  Positive  faith  a  companion  who  is  naturally 
predisposed  to  accept  intellectual  guidance,  within  fair  limits, 
and  still  more  to  feel,  as  it  should  be  felt,  the  moral  superiority 
of  the  true  religion. 

So  regarded,  mixed  marriage  is  allowable  in  the  case  of  any  (S)  The  wo- 
Positivist  sufficiently  emancipated  from  previous  religions  to  be  MoeiJ?pter. 
able  to  take  a  passive  part  in  the  ceremonies  of  such  re-  hood, 
ligions,  without  any  pretence  of  adhesion.  More  than  once  I 
have  urged  true  believers  freely  to  give  so  fair  a  proof  of  their 
personal  deference  and  their  respect  for  the  institutions  of 
their  country.  But  this  initiative  of  the  man  should  be  met  by 
a  corresponding  action  on  the  part  of  the  woman  ;  she  should 
consent,  that  is,  to  take  in  the  temple  of  Humanity  the  formal 
engagement  of  Positivist  widowhood.  Such  an  amoimt  of 
adhesion  to  the  universal  religion  is  consistent,  for  the  time, 
with  an  harmonious  union,  whilst  it  leaves  a  near  prospect  of 
complete  conversion,  one  in  which  the  heart  will  assist  the  in- 
tellect to  feel  the  indivisibility  of  the  true  faith.  If  the  woman 
refuse  this  concession,  the  priesthood  cannot  sanction  the 
marriage,  and  the  man  must  put  it  off  till  the  condition  be  ac- 
cepted, so  avoiding  a  struggle  of  which  the  issue  is  uncertain, 
and  which  would  be  as  fatal  to  happiness  as  to  selfrespect.  In 
the  present  state  of  the  Western  world,  when  the  older  faith 
cannot  really  inspire  a  fanatical  adherence,  such  a  persistent 
refusal  would  imply  the  hope  of  obtaining  undue  power,  a  hope 
but  ill-veiled  by  the  pretext  that  it  is  impossible  to  renounce 
a  former  worship.  Such  a  ground  is  an  illusion  in  Monotheists, 
for  their  ancestors  must  at  one  time  or  another  have  abandoned 
the  religion  of  their  fathers  ;  it  is  respectable  only  in  the  case 
of  Poly theist  or  Fetichist  women,  and  with  them  the  widowhood 
of  Positivism  will  be  always  welcome. 
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Whatever  the  shape  the  mixed  marriage  assume,  one  thing 
is  clear,  there  must  be  no  compromise  of  the  Positivist  rule, 
that  the  mother  has  the  superintendence  of  the  education  of  the 
children  of  both  sexes.  In  belief  the  wife  may  be  behindhand, 
but  that  does  not  prevent  her  being,  by  virtue  of  her  moral  supe- 
riority, more  qualified  than  the  husband  to  preside  over  education, 
so  far  as  it  is  given  within  the  family,  and  even  to  superintend 
the  public  instruction,  so  that  in  it  the  intellect  may  be 
subordinated  to  the  heart.  No  true  Positivist  will  ever  in- 
terfere with  this  function  ;  be  it  from  a  sound  estimate  of  the 
part  really  played  by  the  intellect  in  human  education ;  be  it 
that  his  strong  conviction  of  the  superiority  of  his  faith  makes 
him  hope  that  it  will  ultimately  prevail  by  its  own  intrinsic 
merit. 

The  first  two  degrees  of  the  worship  of  Humanity  ought 
then,  even  in  the  present  day,  to  take  their  normal  shape,  the 
milieu  only  having  power  to  hamper  or  promote  a  develope- 
ment  which  is  beyond  its  control.  The  case  is  different  in 
regard  to  the  system  of  public  festivals ;  and  yet  in  default 
of  such  a  system  the  Positive  religion  cannot  adequately  dis- 
charge its  social  function,  nor  even  establish  on  a  solid  footing 
its  power  over  the  individual  and  the  family.  The  complement 
is  one  which  demands  more  complete  conversions  and  in  larger 
numbers  than  is  feasible  during  the  whole  of  the  constructive 
transition.  I  was  thus  led  to  construct  a  public  worship 
specially  adapted  to  the  final  stage  of  preparation,  aiming  at 
no  other  results  than  the  encouragement  of  our  tendencies 
to  synthesis  and  sympathy  by  the  establishment  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  continuity.  Nevertheless,  the  system  of 
festivals  organized  by  the  Western  calendar  issues  in  two  cere- 
monies of  an  abstract  nature,  which,  as  such,  prefigure  the 
normal  cultus. 

That  the  indication  may  not  be  inadequate^  we  must  add 
two  festivals  of  a  typical  kind  and  standing  in  close  connection ; 
the  one  in  full  agreement  with  the  synopsis  of  Sociolatry,  whilst 
in  the  other  the  inevitable  admixture  of  a  provisional  element 
is  no  obstacle  to  our  fully  realizing  what  it  will  finally  be,  nay 
even  serves  to  connect  it  better  with  the  past.  The  first  addi- 
tion requires  no  explanation  here,  as  it  is  simply  the  immediate 
celebration  of  the  arch-festival,  the  festival  of  the  Great  Beings 
sufficiently  described  in  the  second  chapter  of  this  volume.     So 
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ripe  is  the  time  for  it,  that  I  proposed  it  as  early  as  1848,  in 
tlie  separate  edition  of  the  '  General  View,'  having  previously 
stated  it  in  my  public  lectures  in  1847  ;  and  the  success  of  the 
proposal  has  appeared  in  manifestations  of  increasing  signifi- 
cance, lacking  only  publicity.  For  the  last  seven  years,  the 
true  believers  have  inaugurated  the  Positi\a8t  year  by  coming 
of  their  own  accord  in  a  body  to  offer  their  homage  to  the 
founder  of  the  religion  of  Humanity,  recognized  by  them  as 
the  systematic  interpreter  of  the  Great  Being.  Completed,  as 
it  soon  was,  by  the  presence  of  women,  this  spontaneous  action, 
the  introduction  of  the  only  universal  festival  of  which  the 
present  state  of  disorder  admits,  will  become  a  solemnity  of  a 
decisive  character  when  a  public  temple  shall  be  open  for  its 
celebration. 

As  for  the  second  additional  festival,  a  distinct  explanation  Festival  of 

the  Virgln- 

is  here  imperative.  Its  object  is  to  lay  a  foimdation  for  the  Mother, 
adoration,  the  collective  adoration,  of  the  representatives  of 
Humanity,  by  instituting  the  abstract  worship  of  woman, 
through  the  medium  of  the  public  festival  of  the  Virgin-Mother, 
a  festival  in  which  the  organic  transition  will  incorporate  the 
best  condensation  of  the  Mid<11e  Ages.  By  adhering  to  the 
day  appointed  by  Catholicism,  the  true  believers  will  naturally  August  i5. 
awake  in  their  Catholic  brethren  a  sense  of  the  power  inherent 
in  the  relative  religion  to  preserve  and  allow  full  growth  to  all 
the  germs  emanating  from  the  absolute  faiths.  In  this  festival 
Sociolatry  will  reconcile  the  three  Monotheisms,  by  pointing  out 
to  Christian  hearts  the  founder  of  Islam  choosing  the  eminent 
Jewess  as  the  highest  type  of  the  sex  when  initiating  its  just 
worship.  This  festival,  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  will  be 
the  complement  of  that  which  marks  its  beginning,  when  the 
habitual  use  of  the  historical  calendar  shall  have  effected  a 
sufficient  recognition  of  the  Virgin-Mother  as  the  spontaneous 
idealization  of  Humanity. 

I  avail  myself  of   this  close  connection  to  introduce  one  Aflnaieird- 

*'  diition  of 

last  elucidation  of  the  feminine  Utopia,  which  enters  into  all  the  Utopia, 
parts  of  this  volume,  and  is  most  fully  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
chapter. 

A  satisfactory  institution  of  the  worship  of  woman  is  out  of  Biwoftiic 

*'  *  cultusoftlie 

the  question  so  long  as  the  idea  of  maternity  is  incompatible  virgin  ami 

^  ^  .  decline  of 

with  purity.     Hence  it  was  that  Chivalry  welcomed  and  carried  the  Eucha- 
out  to  its  full  consequences  the  Catholic  fiction  in  which  idealiza-  indicates  the 
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tion  endeavoured  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  reality.  To  feel  how 
far  the  unparalleled  charm  of  the  mystical  type  qf  woman  is  due 
to  feudal  tenderness  rather  than  to  Christian  faith,  we  have  only 
to  compare  its  large  acceptance  in  the  West  with  its  failure  in 
Byzantine  Christianity,  in  spite  of  the  identity  of  doctrine. 
So  far  from  heralding  the  universal  ascendancy  of  Catholicism, 
the  worship  of  the  Crusaders  pointed  to  the  inward  exhaustion 
of  European  Monotheism,  for  from  that  time  forward  there 
was  a  tendency  to  substitute  the  Virgin  for  God,  a  tendency 
which  has  become  fact  with  the  Catholics  of  Southern  Europe. 
As  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  antagonism  between  t,he  two,  we 
may  remark  the  coincidence,  constantly  becoming  more  evident, 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  mystery  of  the  Virgin-Mother,  with 
the  decay  of  intellectual  belief  in  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Eucharist,  the  true  embodiment  of  the  religion  of  St.  Paul. 
During  the  century  which  preceded  the  Crusades,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist  occasioned  a  marked  expression  of  doubts ; 
doubts  which  have  grown  stronger  ever  since,  keeping  pace  with 
the  modifications  introduced  into  the  Catholic  synthesis  by  the 
sympathetic  conclusions  of  Cliivalry.  No  doctrine  admitting 
two  condensations,  however  compatible  they  may  seem,  the  new 
mode  of  summing  up  Catholicism  was  an  indication  of  the 
instinctive  tendency  of  the  Western  world  towards  the  only 
worship  which  can  in  an  equal  degree  satisfy  either  sex. 

Place  in  direct  juxtaposition  the  worship  of  the  Virgin- 
Mother  by  the  West,  and  the  worship  of  Humanity  by  man- 
kind, and  we  see  the  fundamental  afiinity  of  the  two  by  virtue 
of  which  the  one  is  the  unconscious  preliminary  of  the  other. 
For  the  Great  Being  is  a  realization  of  the  feminine  Utopia  in 
that  it  needs  no  external  agency  for  its  fecundation.  Dreamers 
and  charlatans  are  even  now  endeavouring,  the  first  to  smooth 
the  way  for  the  adoption  of  the  new  worship,  the  charlatan  to 
delay  the  death  of  the  old,  by  an  effort  to  unite  Humanity  to 
God.  But  such  endeavoui*s,  due  to  the  increasing  influence  of 
Positivism,  can  be  attended  with  no  serious  danger,  as  it  is  the 
literary  class  alone, — a  class  falling  more  and  more  into  discredit, 
— which  can  fail  to  recognize  the  radical  incompatibility  of  the 
relative  and  the  absolute.  This  is  how  Positivism  realises  the 
Utopia  of  the  Middle  Ages,  by  presenting  all  the  members  of 
the  great  family  as  the  offspring  of  a  spouseless  mother.  On 
the  basis  of  this  conception,  the  worship  of  the  transitional 
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period  will,  from  the  very  beginning,  definitively  systematise, 
and  by  systematising,  give  its  full  effect  to  the  unconscious 
transformation,  which,  since  the  twelfth  centiury,  has  been  the 
growing  aspiration  of  the  Southern  nations,  and  that  more  than 
ever  since  the  outbreak  of  Protestantism.  At  the  same  time 
the  feminine  Utopia  becomes  an  inseparable  part  of  the  Posi- 
tive religion,  for  all  whose  heart  enables  them  to  use  it  sub- 
jectively, without  waiting  till  it  is  an  objective  fact. 

Such  is  the  aggregate  of  the  institutions  characteristic  of  connection 
the  first  phase  of  the  organic  transition,  the  period  in  which  of  the  tnui- 
the  priesthood  of  Humanity  elaborates  the  regeneration  of  the 
West  by  establishing  the  worship  of  the  Great  Being,  whilst 
the  dictatorship,  purely  empirical  in  character,  maintains  the 
requisite  political  tranquillity.  As  yet  unable  to  conceive  a 
type  of  order  difierent  from  that  which  is  passing  away,  the 
temporal  government  is  guided  by  its  circumstances  to  respect 
a  spiritual  power  which  it  considers  competent  to  overcome  the 
intellectual  anarchy.  Free  scope,  in  public  and  in  private,  thus 
given  to  Positivism,  it  should  manifest  such  a  power  of  con- 
struction as  gradually  to  efiect  either  the  spontaneous  con- 
version of  the  older  statesmen  or  the  deliberate  installation  of 
fresh  ones.  This  is  how  the  opening  period  of  the  final  transition 
will  be  a  preparation  for  its  decisive  form,  in  proportion  as  the 
natural  course  of  events  of  all  kinds  shall  present  the  religion 
of  Humanity  as  the  only  religion  which  can  terminate  the 
Western  revolution.  It  was  incumbent  on  me  to  bring  firet 
into  contrast  the  two  extreme  phases,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
mean,  but  having  done  so,  it  is  necessary  now  to  acknowledge 
the  necessity  of  intercalating  an  intermeaiate  phase,  in  which 
the  dictatorial  power,  though  not  Positivist,  has  yet  adopted 
irrevocably  an  attitude  of  progress. 

This  intermediate  phase  is  more  akin  to  the  first  than  to  The  inter- 
the  third;  so  that  it  might  be  accomplished  under  the  same  phaMmora 
ruler  if  he  could  be  so  far  modified.  In  a  sceptical  society,  the 
change  is  one  not  beyond  the  limit  of  advance  possible  in  a 
real  statesman  during  the  period  of  mature  manhood.  Were 
the  example  of  a  philosopher  of  avail  in  the  case,  I  might 
venture  to  cite  my  own  public  life,  with  its  two  distinct  careers, 
distinct  and  yet  connected,  the  one  philosophical,  the  other 
religious,  succeeding  one  another  in  legitimate  succession, 
without  any  necessity  for  two  dififerent  thinkers,  as  had  been  at 
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first  supposed.  The  practician,  it  is  true,  cannot  change  to  the 
same  extent,  but  the  difference  between  the  two  modes  of  the 
dictatorial  government  is  so  much  slighter  as  to  justify  my 
quoting  my  own  precedent.  The  actual  head  of  the  French 
nation  seems  to  me,  then,  capable  of  presiding  over  the  central 
as  well  as  over  the  initial  phase  of  the  organic  transition,  if  he 
adopt  my  proposal,  before  mentioned,  and  place  his  government 
formally  in  unison  with  the  real  condition  of  things,  thus 
turning  to  good  account  the  unexampled  acclaim  of  his  power. 

With  regard  to  the  last  phase,  one,  be  it  remembered, 
longer  in  duration  than  the  two  others  together,  the  prolonga- 
tion of  his  power  would  be  inexpedient,  though  there  ought  not 
to  be  any  breach  of  continuity  between  the  last  and  the  pre- 
ceding phases,  as  I  shall  shortly  explain.  In  fact,  the  dictatorr 
ship,  hitherto  monocratic,  now  becomes  a  triumvirate,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  the  *  General  View,'  and  is  to  be  further  ex- 
plained below.  By  this  capital  change,  the  preparatory 
government  is  brought,  to  a  considerable  degree,  into  harmony 
with  the  normal  regime,  the  regime  explained  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  and  the  change  is  coincident  with  the  conversion  of 
the  governors  to  the  reconstructive  doctrine  of  Positivism,  in 
default  of  which  conversion  the  triumviral  form  would  give 
rise  to  dangerous  stniggles. 

In  this  way  the  organic  transition,  in  appearance  one  and 
indivisible,  breaks  up,  by  two  divisions,  into  three  successive 
phases,  the  serial  succession  of  which  phases  forms  a  progression, 
in  its  first  portion  instinctive,  then  systematic,  towards  the 
complete  regeneration  of  the  West.  All  three  equally  resting 
on  the  combination  of  temporal  concentration  and  spiritual 
liberty,  they  have  their  points  of  difference,  both  political  and 
religious.  During  the  two  first,  the  Positive  priesthood  directs 
its  special  attention  to  the  introduction,  first,  of  the  worship, 
then  of  the  doctrine,  under  a  monocratic  dictatorship,  at  the 
outset  originally  retrograde  or  rather  stationary,  but  subse- 
quently progressive;  in  the  last  phase  the  priesthood  works  out 
the  regime  in  concert  with  the  triumvirate,  which  is  the  cha- 
racteristic feature  of  that  period. 

On  this  general  plan  I  have  now  to  explain  the  second 
phase,  for  the  conception  of  which  we  required  the  previous 
conception  of  the  two  extremes,  in  obedience  to  the  fifteenth 
law  of  the  First  Philosophy,     fiesembling  the  preceding  politi* 
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cally  rather  than  religiously,  its  temporal  aspect  takes  prece- 
dence here  of  its  spiritual. 

So  viewed,  the  mean  phase  of  the  organic  transition  will  see  (i)  The 

^.         ,,  .  •nnytobe. 

the  dictatorial  government,  now  unquestionably  progressive,  oomoaoon- 
carry  out  its  policy  by  three  correlated  measures,  up  to  tnis  gendarmetHe, 
time  impracticable,  although  they  are  but  the  completion  of 
the  policy  of  the  first  period.  The  most  decisive  is  the  defini- 
tive suppression  of  the  French  army,  the  substitute  for  which  is 
eighty  thousand  gendarmes,  a  number  sufiicient  for  the  due 
maintenance  of  order,  both  in  public  and  as  between  individuals. 
This  indispensable  transformation, — a  precedent  soon  followed 
throughout  the  West, — will  inaugurate  everywhere  and  for  ever 
a  policy  of  progre:?s  and  of  peace,  not  to  speak  of  its  twofold 
reaction  upon  industry.  Its  direct  advantages  will,  however, 
at  the  outset,  have  a  set-off,  financially,  in  the  obligation  to 
extend  to  military,  the  rules  of  indemnization  already  laid  down 
for  civil,  ofiices  of  more  questionable  utility.  Compensation  to 
the  private  soldiers  is  uncalled  for,  as  they  have  long  had  no 
other  wish  but  to  leave  a  service  which  is  alien  to  modern 
feeling,  so  that  the  only  class  to  be  considered  would  be  the 
superior  officers;  the  increase  of  the  gendarmerie,  naturally 
with  suitable  appointments,  supplying  a  legitimate  opening  for 
the  subalterns. 

To  complete  the  statement,  a  distinction  must  be  made  for  Artillery 
the  artillery  (including  under  the  term  the  engineers)  and  the  *  *^^* 
navy,  as  both  require  a  difficult  apprenticeship,  and,  what  is  more, 
costly  materials.  Still,  the  special  schools  for  the  two  services 
must  be  included  in  the  suppression  of  the  whole  scientific 
budget ;  they  are,  at  bottom,  no  advantage  to  the  corps,  which 
long  did  without  them,  any  more  than  to  the  gendarmerie,  which 
never  suffered  from  this  incubus  on  just  promotion.  Reducing 
tlie  two  special  arms  to  the  fourth  of  their  actual  amount,  it  is 
necessary  at  once  to  retain  their  distinct  organisation  and 
make  them  a  substantive  part  of  the  normal  militia,  in  which 
the  military  character  is  duly  subordinated  to  the  peaceful 
function,  on  foreign  as  well  as  on  home  service. 

Such   a   constabulary,  military  and   naval,  will  suffice  to  The  force 
guarantee  order  in  Western  Europe,  when  the  decisive  result  of  Stornai'  ^' 
the  present  war  shall  have  put  an  end  to  the  disquiet,  whether 
sincere  or  otherwise,  inspired  by  the  retrograde  attitude  of  the 
abortive  Monotheists.    For  France  henceforth  ought  to  abandon 
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all  precautions  as  against  its  immediate  neighbours ;  their  op- 
pressive military  establishments  being  maintained  cliiefly  as 
barriers  against  her ;  and  they  will  everywhere  fall  as  soon  as 
by  the  suppression  of  its  army  France  takes  away  what  has  long 
been  a  just  cause  of  alarm.  Supposing  a  reactionary  coalition 
again  to  interfere  with  its  noble  effort  to  solve  the  problem  of 
human  regeneration,  a  special  appeal  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  transition  would  suffice  to  ensure  its  independence, 
as  by  virtue  of  the  whole  past  invested  with  the  initiative  of 
reconstruction. 

At  home,  the  military  force  proposed  would  also  be  adequate, 
notwithstanding  the  prolongation  of  anarchy  in  matters  of 
opinion,  for,  while  treble  the  existing  amount,  it  is  double  of 
that  specified,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  for  the  normal  state. 
The  condition,  however,  of  its  efficiency  is  the  absolute  suppres- 
sion of  the  national  guard,  a  force  always  at  variance  with 
modern  feeling,  seldom  of  real  use  in  earlier  troubles,  and 
become  an  element  of  disorder  now  that  the  great  Revolution  is 
in  full  career.  Unable,  at  least  in  France,  either  to  exclude  or 
to  admit  the  proletary  class,  the  national  guard  is  at  present  a 
political  danger  without  any  social  compensation.  In  fact, 
socially,  its  tendency  is  in  direct  opposition  with  the  essential 
conditions  of  industrial  reorganisation,  a  reorganisation  in  which 
there  is  no  place  for  the  bourgeoisie,  hostile  as  it  is  equally  to 
patrician  and  to  plebeian.  Its  military  conclaves  act  also  as  a 
check  upon  the  regeneration  of  opinion,  for  the  bourgeoisie  has 
now,  for  some  time,  been  the  main  seat  of  metaphysical  empiri- 
cism and  of  sceptical  egoism,  evils  which  require  a  solitary 
treatment,  and  such  treatment  these  assemblies  always  disturb. 

Eighty  thousand  gendarmes,  if  the  only  armed  force,  can 
really  maintain  order  in  France  in  all  disturbances  whatsoever, 
if  they  avail  themselves  to  the  full  of  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  an  armed  force  at  once  voluntary  and  disciplined,  every 
memberof  which  deserves  confidence  and  accepts  responsibility. 
The  gendarmerie,  as  the  police,  has  its  origin  in  industrial  ex- 
istence, and  is  intimately  bound  up  with  that  existence,  by 
virtue  of  the  profoundly  social  character  of  its  service,  a  service 
as  independent  as  it  is  useful,  and  always  compatible  with  &mily 
life.  Compulsory  enlistment  has  never  been  needed  for  the 
gendarmerie ;  its  members  are  soldiers,  but  soldiers  regenerated 
by  the  enduring  sense  of  duty  and  selfrespect.     During  the 
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whole  course  of  the  modern  revolution,  the  force  rose  by  its  own 
merits  in  public  opinion,  especially  in  France,  side  by  side  with 
the  growing  alienation  of  public  feeling  from  the  army  properly 
so  called.  Since  the  developement  of  the  final  crisis,  their  re- 
publican instinct  has  connected  the  gendarmes  more  and  more 
closely  with  the  successful  issue  of  a  reconstruction,  the  aim  of 
which  is  to  secure  the  general  prevalence  of  a  social  judgment. 
Such  objections  as  at  the  present  day  may  be  urged  with  ap- 
parent justice  against  this  constabulary,  have  in  reality  no  force 
as  against  its  constitution  in  itself,  and  had  their  source  solely 
in  the  general  political  retrogi'adation.  Under  a  really  pro- 
gressive dictator,  the  force,  as  was  seen  under  Danton,  will  be 
able  to  give  the  proper  assistance  to  the  government  without 
degrading  itself  by  services  which  are  not  required  when  the 
executive  is  in  no  fear  of  public  opinion. 

The  decisive  step  iust  explained  would  have  been  premature  ThemeMmv 

^  *f  '^^  ^  not  practic- 

in  the  preceding  phase  ;  the  retrograde  attitude  of  the  govern-  »bie  uu  the 
ment  at  that  time  precluding  such  an  amount  of  trust  in  the  ?>"»*«• 
dispositions  of  the  people,  too  anarchical  to  tolerate  a  regime 
which  was  an  object  of  suspicion.  But,  in  the  second  stage  of 
the  organic  transition,  the  dictator  s  attitude  has  become  pro- 
gressive, and  the  popularity  attaching  to  it  as  such  is  not 
weakened  by  the  vagueness  of  its  aspirations.  Under  these 
conditions,  a  force  which,  originally,  would  have  at  times  failed 
in  maintaining  public  order,  may  keep  down  &ctious  attempt^s, 
and  even  restrain  the  disturbances  of  society  caused  by  the  in- 
decision natural  to  a  policy  in  which  feeling  endeavours  to 
supply  the  place  of  reason.  Inadequate  as  against  a  real  insur-^ 
rection,  the  Positivist  military  force  will  suffice  to  quell  riots  ; 
and  from  riots  it  is  important  that  the  dictatorial  regime  should 
be  guaranteed,  otherwise  its  action  is  fettered  by  the  necessity 
of  concessions  to  popular  prejudices.  And  although,  in  the 
present  transitional  state,  we  are  liable  to  troubles  of  a  more 
general  kind,  no  military  precautions  should  be  taken  against 
them,  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  government  may  find,  in  the 
sense  that  it  must  and  can  anticipate  such  troubles  by  a  wise 
policy,  a  control  and  a  guidance  not  to  be  found  in  its  vague 
doctrines. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  intermediate  phase  of  the  organic 
transition  will  fulfil  the  hopes  that  have  arisen  everywhere,  and 
in  France  above  all,  during  the  last  forty  years,  as  a  consequence 
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of  the  establishment  of  peace  in  the  West.  Solemnly  promised, 
at  the  close  of  the  extraordinary  orgy  in  which  the  military 
instinct  had  revelled,  the  final  transformation  of  the  army  into 
a  gendarmerie  was  time  after  time  adjourned  on  the  ground  of 
foreign  complications  and  internal  disquiet.  But,  at  the  period 
now  in  question,  both  grounds  are  so  far  removed,  that  the 
dictatorship  may  without  danger  gratify  the  universal  wish  by 
fulfilling  the  promise,  and  the  measure  will  be  the  best  assur- 
ance of  its  progressive  tendencies. 

This  transformation  of  the  army  into  a  gendarmerie  leads, 
in  the  middle  period  of  the  organic  transition,  to  two  comple- 
mentary measures,  of  capital  importance,  the  one  relating  to 
external,  the  other  to  internal  affairs. 

In  the  first  place,  to  mark  the  definitive  adoption  of  a 
thoroughly  pacific  policy,  there  must  be  a  noble  restoration  of 
Algeria  to  the  Arabs.  Not  merely  is  the  continuance  of  our 
dominion  impossible  after  the  suppression  of  the  French  army, 
but  it  is  radically  incompatible  with  any  reorganisation  of 
society.  That  act  of  oppression  was  begun  and  carried  on,  at 
great  cost,  in  order  to  rekindle  the  warlike  feeling ;  to  cultivate 
outside  France  a  ferocious  temper  to  be  used  in  France ;  above 
all  to  corrupt  the  French  nation,  in  order  to  divert  it  from 
social  objects  by  interesting  it  in  a  retrograde  tyranny.  The 
policy  was  the  more  blameable  in  Louis  Philippe,  the  least 
estimable  of  the  five  French  dictators,  in  that  when  it  was  in 
his  power  to  reject,  and  make  reparation  for,  the  wrong  of  his 
predecessor,  he  made  it  his  own,  not  from  conviction  but  in 
order  to  conciliate  prejudices  which  might  easily  have  been 
thwarted.  But,  over  and  above  the  general  grounds  on  which 
the  act  of  restoration  has  always  been  desirable,  the  present 
remarkable  episode  in  our  policy  ought  to  hasten  its  accom- 
plishment ;  evincing,  as  it  does,  the  contradiction  involved  in 
a  policy  which  upholds,  to  the  south  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  a 
process  of  spoliation  which  is  resisted  on  its  northern  frontier. 
The  accomplishmeqt  of  this  act  of  justice  need  not  in  any  way, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  say,  be  hampered  by  consideration  for  our 
colonial  establishment  in  Algeria,  consideration  quite  undeserved, 
as  that  establishment  rests  on  no  solid  basi%  and  has  never  been 
anything  but  a  feeble  compensation  for  numerous  iniquities. 
If  the  sceptical  adventurers  who  will  be  handed  over  to  the 
generosity  of  the  Mussulman  had  had  any  serious  intention  of 
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forming  part  of  the  Arab  people,  they  would  have  adopted 
Islam,  not  cherished  the  hope,  the  futile  and  culpable  hope,  of 
gaining  a  triumph  for  Catholicism. 

At  home,  this  second  phase  advances  the  organic  transition,  JJi^^o^^JS* 
industrially,  by  authorising  the  coalitions  of  the  workmen  as  fully  J^Sni. 
as  those  of  the  masters.  These  inevitable  leagues  require 
nothing,  on  either  side,  in  the  way  of  legal  interference  but  the 
firm  repression  of  violence  towards  those  who  refuse  to  join  them. 
Under  this  single  condition,  the  continuous  growth  of  these  an- 
tagonist organisations  is  as  useful  in  the  preparation  of  ^be 
Normal  Stat«  as  in  its  consolidation.  For  thus  only  can  be 
brought  home  to  both  sides  by  experience,  the  need  of  a  constant 
conciliation,  the  systematic  direction  of  which  is  vested  in  the 
priesthood  of  Humanity.  The  experience  of  England  has,  it  is 
true,  taught  us  the  defects  and  the  dangers  of  these  contests,  so 
long  as  they  are  confined  exclusively  to  material  interests,  but 
they  will  be  an  assistance  in  the  reorganisation  of  industry  when 
the  Positive  religion  shall  regulate  their  management. 

With  these  two  measures  to  supplement  the  abolition  of  the 
French  army,  the  dictatorial  government  in  its  progressive  stage 
will  complete  its  guidance  of  the  second  period  of  the  organic 
transition,  by  the  introduction  of  two  institutions,  one  political, 
the  other  moral,  in  a  special  sense  preparatory  of  the  last 
phase. 

It  should  be,  even  then,  an  object  to  qualify  Paris,  in  the  («)  Thero- 
next  century,  to  take  its  place  as  the  metropolis  of  the  West ;  and  raw.  De- 
fer this  to  reduce  its  political  ascendancy  over  the  provinces  Mticm. ' 
of  France,  now  crushed  under  an  excessive  centralization.     This 
reform,  generally  and  ardently  desired,  was  always  promised  by 
the  retrograde  party  but  never  effected ;  its  inability  to  accom- 
plish it  arising  from  its  not  having  the  progressive  policy  in- 
dispensable for  the  change,  if  it  were  not  to  interfere  with  the 
social   mission  of  France.     Its  accomplishment  appertains  to 
the  true  conservatives,  when  Positivism  shall  have  produced 
upon  them  the  impression  in  detail  which  must  precede  their 
conversion  to  its  general  doctrine. 

In  my  systematisation  of  the  organic  transition,  I  met  these  France  to  be 
legitimate  objections  to  the  present  system  by  the  division  of  aerrouen"* 
P^rance  into  seventeen  separate  governments, — intendancies, — 
each  on  an  average  comprising  five  departments,  grouped,  as  far 
as  possible,  on  a  comprehensive  survey  of  their  local  affinities. 
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The  governors,  in  all  eases  appointed  and  removed  by  the  central 
power,  will  be  authorised  to  decide  most  of  the  administrative 
questions  now  settled  at  Paris ;  and  each,  governing  his  capital, 
will  name  the  prefects  of  the  subordinate  towns.  For  the  better 
understanding  of  this  measure,  the  principal  object  of  which  I 
shall  shortly  explain,  and  wliich  will  serve  as  a  type  for  the 
other  Western  nations,  I  feel  bound  here  to  give  in  detail  the 
division  of  France,  arranged  according  to  the  populoiisness  of 
tlie  capitals. 


Schedule  of  the  Seventeen  French  Governments. 


1.  Paris  . 

2.  Marseilles 

3.  Lyons 

4.  Bordeaux 

6.  Houen 
0.  Nantes 

7.  Toulouse 

8.  Lille    . 

9.  Strasbourg 

10.  Eeims  . 

11.  Orleans 

12.  Angers 

13.  Montpellier 

14.  Limoges 
16.  Clermont 

16.  Dijon  . 

17.  Rochefort 


.  (Seine,  Seine-et-Oise). 

.  (BaAses-Alpes,  Vaucluse,  Gard,  Bouches-du-Rhune, 

Var). 
.  (Rhone.  Ain,  Is^re,  Haute^-Alpes,  Droiue). 
.  (Lot,   Dordogne,  Gironde,  Lot-et-Garonne,  Landes, 

Ba«»e8-Pyr^n^*»8). 
.  (Eure,  Seine-InfSrieure,  Calvados,  Ome,  Manche). 
.  (llle-et-Vilaine,  Loire-lnf(§rieure,  Morbihan,   Cotes- 

du-Xord,  Finist^re. 
.  (Tam-et-Garonne,  Gers,  Haute-Guronne,  Hautes-Py- 

r^n^s,  Ari^ge). 
,  (Gise,  Somme,  Aisne,  Pas-de-Calais,  Nord). 
.  (Meuse,  Moselle,  Meurthe,  Vosges,  Ilaut-RhiD,  Bas- 

Rhin). 
.  (Seine-et-Marne,  Aube,  Mame,  Haute-Mame,  Ar- 
dennes). 
.  (Eure-et-Loire,  Loiret,  Loir-et-Cher,  Cher,  Indre). 
.  (Sarthe,  Mayenne,  Maine-et-Jjoire,  Indre-et-Loire). 
.  (Aveyron,  Tarn,  H^rault,  Aude,    Pyr^ndes-Orien- 

tales). 
.  (Ni^vre,  Allier,  Creuse,  Haute- Vienne,  Corr^ze). 
.  (Loire,    Ard^che,    Puy-de-D6me,    Cantal,    Haute- 

Loire,  Loz^re). 
.  (Yonne,  Cote-d'Or,   Saone-et- Loire,    Jura,    Doub^ 

Haute-Saone). 
.  (Vienne,  Deux-S^vres,  Vendue,  Cbarente-Inf^rieure, 

Cbarente). 


(6>  The  rell. 

KinttsmeA- 

Rure. 


From  the  religious  point  of  view,  the  middle  period  of  the 
organic  transition  will  be  the  complement  of  the  first,  so  far 
as  regards  the  general  adhesion  then  given  to  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Positivism,  by  superadding  its  moral  device  to  its 
political  formula,  still  however  without  any  change  in  the 
French  flag.     In  adopting  the  formula.  Order  and  Progresa^ 
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the  first  phase  expressed  the  decided  determination  to  end  the 
modern  revolutionary  movement  by  the  entire  reconcilement  of 
the  two  ideas,  a  fusion  unanimously  called  for  since  the  out- 
break of  the  final  crisis.  In  the  second  phase,  the  true  nature 
of  the  regeneration  of  the  West  is  brought  more  prominently 
into  view,  by  the  annoimcement  that  the  solution  must  be  in 
its  origin  a  moral  solution ;  this  is  done  by  the  formal  acceptance 
of  the  law,  Live  far  others.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will 
women  become  an  element,  as  they  should  be,  in  the  movement 
of  modem  times ;  they  are  outside  of  it  and  alien  to  it,  even 
after  it  has  become  constructive,  so  long  as  it  embraces  only 
the  intellect  and  the  action  of  man  without  bringing  both 
alike  under  the  control  of  feeling.  The  combination  of  the 
two  mottoes  will  place  the  political  in  direct  connection  with 
the  moral  reorganisation,  so  preparing  the  way  for  the 
thoroughly  religious  character  which  is  to  mark  the  latest  phase 
of  the  Western  transition. 

I  am  thus  brought  to  the  point  at  which,  to  complete  the  neveiope. 
ordering:  of  the  intermediate  phase,  it  is  necessary  to  trace  the  Podtiviiim 

®  r  '  J  daring  the 

progress  of  Positivism  during  its  course.  tMon^ 

Though  this  is  the  period  in  which  the  true  religion  must  EsuMisu. 
enlarge  its  sway  so  as  to  include  the  doctrine  in  addition  to  "itn^t 
the  worship,  without  as  yet  embracing  the  regime,  the  priest-  '**^ 
hood  in  its  worlc  of  regeneration  even  now,  and  that  opportunely, 
enters  on  an  extension  of  the  system  of  abstract  festivals, 
which  was  begun  during  the  first  period  by  the  festivals  of 
Humanity,  of  Women,  and  of  the  Dead.  These  characteristic 
solemnities,  with  a  judicious  admixture  of  concrete  types,  will 
receive  an  addition  in  a  fourth  annual  festival, — suggested  by 
the  developement  of  the  antagonism  between  the  industrial 
classes,  itself  a  result  of  the  popular  unions, — a  festival  which, 
while  in  every  respect  adapted  to  the  transitional,  may  form 
part  of  the  normal,  state.  The  introduction,  towards  the  end  of 
the  summer,  of  the  Festival  of  Machineiy  by  the  Positive  priest-  vwurwi  of 
hood,  will  be  an  effort  on  its  part  to  anticipate  and  to  mitigate 
all  industrial  disputes  by  honouring  the  main  foundation  of 
peaceful  activity.  Om-  systematic  sanction  of  the  spontaneous 
Fetichism  of  the  race  will  allow  us  to  idealize  these  admirable 
instruments,  which  give  to  labour  its  productiveness,  to  the 
labourer  his  true  dignity.  The  festival  in  their  honour  will 
have  a  direct  tendency  to  introduce  everywhere  the  normal 
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manners,  as  being  a  corrective  of  the  popular  errors  which, 
owing  to  oiir  existing  anarchy,  reappear  on  every  fresh  exten- 
sion of  the  power  of  machinery.  It  will  show  in  the  strongest 
light  the  need  there  is  to  discipline  human  activity,  as  its 
unchecked  career  soon  involves  a  contradiction,  in  the  utter 
opposition  between  the  end  and  the  means.  The  festival  of 
machines  will  encourage  a  brotherly  subordination  on  the  part 
of  all  the  working  classes  to  the  class  which  is  marked  out  as 
the  normal  leader,  socially  speaking,  of  the  proletariate. 

Important,  however,  as,  in  a  special  point  of  view,  is  this 
expansion  of  the  abstract  worship,  it  is  the  establishment,  on  a 
large  scale,  of  schools  for  the  encyclopaedic  education  that  will 
be  the  spiritual  characteristic  of  the  second  phase,  a  phase 
essentially  concerned  with  the  doctrine ;  this  measure  I  have 
now  to  explain. 

The  abolition  of  the  triple  theoretical  budget  will  bring 
about  the  general  recognition  of  the  necessity  and  the  feasibility 
of  reorganising  public  instruction.  It  will  be  impossible  then 
not  to  see,  how  completely  the  state  of  the  Western  world  is 
adverse  to  all  theological  or  metaphysical  teaching — how 
favourable  it  is  to  all  Positive  tendencies.  At  the  same  time, 
the  spread  of  subversive  Utopias  will  reveal  the  true  nature  of 
the  evil  from  which  we  are  suffering,  whereas  it  is  now  masked 
by  the  various  material  palliatives.  The  conclusive  evidence 
of  more  than  one  contest  will  dispose  all  enlightened  and 
honest  conservatives  to  recognize  in  the  Religion  of  Humanity 
the  only  power  capable  of  disciplining  the  minds  of  men.  Its 
aid  will  soon  be  in  such  high  esteem  as  to  inspire  statesmen 
not  merely  with  habitual  respect  for  its  cx)unsels,  but  with  the 
desire  actively  to  contribute  to  its  adoption  by  society. 

The  impulse  thus  given  will  act  on  the  dictatorial  govern- 
ment, before  it  become  Positivist,  and  lead  it  to  prepare  for 
the  developement  of  the  true  priesthood  and  the  renovation  of 
public  education  by  founding  schools,  analogous  in  charaicter 
to  the  schools  of  the  normal  state,  the  general  type  of  which 
will  be  then  familiar.  Such  schools  will  of  necessity  have 
mainly  a  philosophical  result,  but  the  ground  on  which  the 
government  founds  them  must  be  that  they  are  to  educate  the 
various  services  which  remain  imder  its  control.  Their  con- 
nection with  these  services,  calculated  as  it  is  moreover  to 
obviate  or  correct  scientific  vagueness  of  purpose,  is  as  l^ti- 
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mate  in  the  organic  transition  as  it  was  in  the  last  phase  of 
the  revolution.  It  foreshadows,  in  the  cases  where  it  applies, 
the  general  connection  between  the  systematisation  of  practical 
life  and  the  encyclopaedic  training.  Far  from  regretting  that 
the  Positive  School  is  not  destined  by  the  dictatorial  govern- 
ment to  recruit  the  new  priesthood,  we  ought  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  our  escape  from  such  a  violation  of  true  principles 
in  reference  to  the  spiritual  reorganisation.  It  has  ever  been 
my  endeavour  to  make  it  felt,  that  the  Positive  education, 
common  to  all,  should  suffice  for  all,  the  clergy  not  excepted, 
allowing  for  the  special  preparation  which  is  always  a  matter 
of  free  individual  exertion.  And  yet  notwithstanding,  the 
transitional  schools,  destined  to  initiate  the  movement  for  the 
complete  renovation  of  public  instruction,  will  naturally  be 
peculiarly  advantageous  to  the  free  corporation  which  presides 
over  that  movement. 

To  ensure  the  efficiency  of  these  schools,  in  their  particular  Time  mnA 
as  in  their  general  objects,  it  is  important  to  preserve  them  monopoly, 
from  the  corrupting  influence  of  monopoly,  the  ruin  hitherto 
of  all  such  institutions.     The  empirical  limitation,  and  the 
irrational  intermingling  of  the  abstract  sciences;  the  entire  L'^coie 
absence  of  publicity;  evils  constantly  magnified  by  the  aca-  n^ue. 
demical  system,  these  causes    combined  in  the  irremediable 
failure  of  a  school  which  since  its  reestablishment  has  been 
constantly  deteriorating.     But  the  degi*adation  of  the  Poly- 
technic school  (its  name  sounds  ironical),  its  intellectual  no 
less  than  its  moral  degeneracy,  was  due,  above  all,  to  the  fatal 
mistake  of  its  illustrious  founders,  who  thought  to  ensure  its 
success  by  giving  it  a  privilege  which  has  made  it  at  once 
retrograde  and  anarchical. 

Enlightened    by    this    blunder,    the    dictator    will    shim  opencompe- 
conferring  any  monopoly  on  the  nursery  for  rightly  trained  puw?cw- 
minds  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  this  abortive  institution  and  as'the lower 
all  its  adjimcts.     The  various  services  for  which  the  Positive  o^od.  ^"* 
school  ofiers  a  training  will  always  be  recruited  by  open  com- 
petition ;  the  only  advantage  of  its  pupils  in  such  competition 
will  be  its  better  teaching,  and  this  will  not  unfrequently  be 
counterbalanced  in  their  competitors  by  natural  abilities  and 
favourable  circumstances.     It  is  by  this  more  than  anything 
else,  that  its  establishment  will  be  a  decisive  prelude  to  the 
systematic  remodelling  of  general  education,  as  distinguished 
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from  all  special  objects.  For  exactness*  sake  in  regard  to  this 
fundamental  condition,  it  is  necessary  at  this  point  to  explain 
how  we  reconcile, — and  we  are  bound  to  reconcile, — a  judicious 
application  of  the  principle  of  competition  with  due  respect  for 
the  prerogative  of  the  dictatorship.  The  universal  adoption  of 
the  competitive  method  is  only  possible  if  limited  to  the  lower 
grade,  where,  far  from  hampering  the  government,  it  alBTords  a 
better  choice  and  preserves  it  from  all  pressure.  But,  thus 
introduced,  its  agents  must  owe  all  promotion  to  their  actual 
services,  without  having  to  stand  a  contest  which  is  as  illu- 
sory as  it  is  degrading  where  there  is  a  direct  test  for  the 
functiotiaries.  In  all  cases  the  intermediate  grade  will  be 
reached  by  seniority,  allowing  for  individual  exceptions ;  and 
the  highest  grade  will  be  a  matter  of  free  choice,  such  choice, 
in  case  of  need,  not  limited  to  the  department  actually  con- 
cerned. 
TheierTioet  Meant  for  all  branches  of  the  public  service,  the  Positive 
)  tired  for  an  school  Will  yet  excrt  its  formativc  powers  most  particularly  on 
jiwtic^Dip.  behalf  of  those  which  are  most  able  to  facilitate  the  transi- 

lunutoy, 

iindAdmini-  tiou  of  the  West ;  systematically  directing,  that  is,  justice, 
diplomacy,  and  administration.  The  judicial  functions  must 
ultimately,  under  better  conditions  than  in  the  Middle  Ages 
and  in  Antiqiuty,  be  resumed  by  the  industrial  patriciate  as 

andgM.  its  normal  appendage ;  but  they  will  continue  to  give  rise  to  a 
special  class  till  such  time  as  the  chiefs  of  industry  have  risen 
to  their  true  position.  This  special  body,  which,  since  the 
Roman  praetors,  has  been,  as  a  matter  of  history,  connected  with 
the  spontaneous  growth  of  a  purely  human  morality,  will 
welcome  the  extinction  of  empirical  and  declamatory  institu- 
tions, and  the  substitution  in  their  place  of  schools,  in  which 
profane  science  leads  up  to  sacred  science,  as  a  preparation  for 
the  direct  professional  training  of  magistrates  worthy  of  the 

Ptpto;  name.  Diplomatists,  as  the  judges,  had  their  origin  in  the 
confusion  of  the  two  powers  during  the  modem  revolutionary 
period,  but  they  are,  to  a  greater  degree  than  the  judges,  pre- 
disposed to  second  the  impulse  of  the  religion  which  is  to  end 
it.  Weary  alike  of  scepticism  and  hypocrisy,  they  have  so  far 
tested  the  inadequacy  of  purely  political  measures  as  to  be 
ready  to  welcome  a  moral  regeneration,  the  offspring  of  a 
ynthesis  which  will  honour  their  services  and  extend  them, 
hough  ulteriorly  it  extinguishes  the  profession.      But  it  is 
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the  administrative  service  which  is  the  most  qualified  to  sym- 
pathise with  Positivism,  for  the  regime  which  it  proclaims  not 
only  does  not  suppress  the  class,  but  will  raise  it  in  the  estim- 
ation of  the  patricians,  as  their  permanent  auxiliary  in  the 
discharge  of  their  political  functions.  These  modest  and 
laborious  servants,  on  whom  rests  at  the  present  day  the  xm- 
intemipted  maintenance  of  public  order  in  the  midst  of 
spiritual  disorder,  well  deserve  the  infusion  of  new  power  they 
will  get,  when  they  draw  from  the  Positive  schools,  by  free 
competition,  the  recruits  they  want,  as  sub-prefects,  commis- 
sioners of  police,  and  clerks. 

After  all  however,  both  from  the  general  and  the  special  The  school 
point  of  view,  it  is  the  physicians  who  will  be  most  benefited  ▼»!«•  <» 
by  the  institution,  as  having,  since  we  shook  off"  the  yoke  of 
Theocracy,  become,  more  and  more,  the  natural  precursors  of 
the  Sociocratic  priesthood.  The  tendency  of  modem  science 
to  degenerate  into  academical  pedantry  shocks  at  once  their 
social  aspirations  and  their  predisposition  to  synthesis,  as  it 
transfers  to  the  cosmologists,  and  more  especially  to  the  geo- 
metricians, that  leadership  in  science,  which,  as  the  result  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  normally  devolved  on  the  biologists.  More 
fidly  emancipated,  more  progressive  than  any  other  class,  the 
physicians,  though  a  provisional  class,  alone  knew  how  to  use 
aright  the  just  censure  of  Moli^re,  being  stimulated  by  it  to 
shake  off  the  fetters  of  Metaphysics  and  literature,  with  the 
result  of  becoming  the  best  support  of  nascent  Positivism. 
Though  I  have  always  spoken  freely  of  the  materialism  and  the 
venality  of  the  profession,  I  always  found  there  valuable  sym- 
pathies with  the  Positive  teaching,  as  a  doctrine  which  raises 
its  social  importance  and  its  scientific  independence  by  incor- 
porating its  function  into  those  of  the  priesthood  of  Humanity. 
In  this  historical  judgment,  it  is  not  solely  nor  even  chiefly 
the  pure  biologists  that  I  have  in  view ;  they  are  already  too 
deteriorated  by  the  academical  indiscipline  to  be  qualified  for 
hearty  cooperation  in  the  work  of  mental  and  moral  reorgan- 
isation. I  have  more  confidence  in  the  higher  order  of  prac- 
titioners, whose  apparent  contempt  of  medical  theories  is  but 
the  expression  of  their  instinctive  sense  of  the  futility  of 
paitial  syntheses.  At  bottom,  they  are  the  most  predisposed 
of  all  to  promote  the  regeneration  of  their  profession,  one  in 
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which   the  higher  minds   have  constantly  to   strive    against 

imminent  degradation. 
M^niwjor         Such  considerations  as  these  led  me,  when  planning  the 
ration  of  the  transitional  institution  of  Positive  schools,  to  treat    them  as 

medical  pro-  ,  i  •      i 

tewion.         especially  meant  for  the  medical  profession  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  term.     Such  schools  may  act  directly  on  the  doctors,  on 
whom  the  government  confers  a  legal  status  by  entrusting  them 
with  a  sanitary  office,  such  trust  justifying  it  in  exacting  certain 
intellectual  and  moral  conditions.     The  intellectual  guarantee 
will  be  a  consequence  of  their  encyclopaedic  training,  the  type 
of  which  is  given  in  the  Positive  school ;  to  satisfy  the  moral 
will  consist  in  their  formally  renouncing  all  private  practice,  in 
order  to  devote  themselves  properly  to  the  service  of  the  public, 
such  service  of  course  to  be  suitably  remunerated.   Three  grades 
in  succession,  determined,  as  in  other  cases,  by  competition, 
seniority,   and   choice,  will   receive   annual    salaries   of  three 
thousand,  six  thousand,  and  twelve  thousand  francs,  the  same 
scale  as  the  priesthood.     To  encourage  hierarchical  subordina- 
tion in  a  class  which,  in  its  own  nature,  is  averse  to  discipline, 
each  functionary  will  superintend  the  practice,  whether  it  be 
the  treatment  of  persons  or  the  service  of  public  health,  of  the 
two   physicians  beneath  him  in  rank  who  shall  be  specially 
HoBpitau.      attached  to   him.      Hospitals   are   an    institution  exclusively 
adapted  to  the  Middle  Ages  and  destined  to  disappear  utterly, 
in  proportion  as  the  increase  of  material  comfort,  coinciding 
with  increased  selfrespect  in  the  working  classes,  shall  allow  us 
to  substitute  for  a  degrading  assistance  the  careful  attention  of 
the  family.      But   the   change    must    be   gradual,   and  it  is 
desirable  to  further  it  by  establishing  on  a  large  scale,  during 
the  whole  course  of  the  transitional  period,  public  physicians 
with  the  duty  of  directing  gratuitously  the  medical  treatment 
of  patients  at  their  own  homes. 
Drfrrwt  To  Complete  the  regeneration  of  the  medical  profession  we 

amiaiimedi.  must  rid  it  of  a  mischicvous  monopoly,  and  of  alien  assistants. 
tioi^^S"  The  legal  privilege  conferred  by  the  doctor's  degree  really 
t?oni"ini*"'  only  benefits  the  charlatan  from  whom  it  apparently  protects 
the  public,  whereas  there  is  no  real  protection  for  it  against 
the  practical  consequences  of  our  intellectual  anarchy,  aggra- 
vated as  it  is  by  ignorance  and  credulity.  This  legal  sanction 
is  the  main  support  of  an  useless  course  of  instruction,  which 
would  ere  this  have  fallen  into  discredit,  were  it  not  for  this 
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power  of  conferring  a  monopoly  of  medical  advice.  At  issue 
alike  with  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood  and  with  spiritual 
freedom,  the  rule  is  a  clog  at  once  on  the  affectionate  care  of 
women  and  the  generosity  of  the  patrician  class.  But  whilst 
we  put  an  end  to  this  oppressive  influence  at  headquarters,  we 
must  not  respect  it  in  the  subalterns,  with  whom  its  evils  are 
often  increased  by  superstition  and  hypocrisy.  Involved  in 
the  general  suppression  of  the  ecclesiastical  budget,  the  cor- 
porations, above  all  those  of  women,  on  which  the  reactionary 
movement  conferred  the  monopoly  of  nursing,  will  thus  lose, 
without  hope  of  recovery,  a  privilege  of  which  all  physicians 
feel  the  inconveniences,  both  in  public  and  private  life.  If 
any  one  wishes  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the  sick,  for  a 
time  or  for  a  permanence,  he  should  be  able  to  do  so  freely, 
without  joining  or  being  dependent  on  any  brotherhood  or  sister- 
hood, where  pride  and  vanity  are  fostered  under  the  cloke  of  a 
selfdevotion  more  apparent  than  real. 

The  destination  of  the  Positive  schools  during  the  transition  Qenemi  <»r- 
having  been  suflBciently  explained,  we  must  give  the  general  the  Positive 
plan  of  their  organisation,  which  will  most  differ  from  that,  of 
the  normal  state  in  that  the  pupils  are  secluded  during  the 
three  years  of  their  encyclopaedic  noviciate.  This  exceptional 
measure  rests  on  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  a  picked  body  of 
young  men  from  the  influences  of  the  sceptical  and  corrupt 
milieu  which  they  are  to  be  one  great  means  of  regenerating. 
If  magistrates,  diplomatists,  administrators,  and  above  all 
physicians  are  to  become,  by  training,  the  auxiliaries  or  pre- 
cursors of  the  Positive  priesthood,  it  is  allimportant  that  during 
their  intellectual  and  moral  instruction  they  be  not  exposed  to 
the  disturbing  influences  of  such  milieu.  But  the  risks  of  the 
scholastic  cloister-life  will  be  diminished  by  the  age  of  the  pupils, 
an  age  allowing  in  all  cases  the  previous  careful  cultivation  of 
the  domestic  affections,  none  being  admitted  till  after  the  com- 
pletion of  their  twentieth  year.  A  competent  governor,  usually 
chosen  from  the,  retired  practicians,  will  make  it  his  especial 
aim  to  encourage  in  the  school  the  continual  subordination  of 
the  intellect  to  the  heart,  in  view  of  a  social  mission  with  no 
alloy  of  monopoly,  with  the  further  aid  derived  from  the 
diversity  of  callings  and  classes. 

The  better  to  attain  the  gfrand  object  of  the  institution,  it  is  The  school 

o  *f  '  open  to  oil 

urgent  that  the  French  nation,  which  is  to  bear  the  whole  ex-  J}^^^!*™ 
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peDse,  should  use  it  to  evidence  the  Occidental  character  of  its 
action,  by  throwing  it  open  within  due  limits  to  each  of  its 
immediate  neighbours.  During  the  whole  of  their  existence, 
however,  and  it  has  a  natural  limit  in  the  organic  transition,  the 
schools  must  not  admit  candidates  from  nations  not  included 
in  the  advanced  guard  of  Humanity,  a  restriction  intended  to 
preserve  the  homogeneous  character  requisite  for  their  success. 
But,  as  the  instruction  will  always  be  public,  the  Eastern 
populations  may  be  represented  by  out-pupils,  most  frequently 
volunteers,  but  at  times  specially  nominated  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  government  whose  subjects  they  are. 

There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  want  of  a  direct  social 
mission  will  isolate  the  other  pupils  from  the  French,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  diminish  energy  and  the  continuity  of  exertions, 
from  a  disparity  in  zeal  in  two  groups  of  invariably  equal 
numbers.  The  non-existence  of  any  monopoly  places  both  on 
an  equality  of  imcertainty  in  reference  to  their  future  career, 
any  claims  they  may  have  being  derived  exclusively  from  an 
education  and  a  reputation  which  they  share  in  common.  As 
the  particular  grounds  on  which  the  encyclopaedic  institution 
rests  for  its  justification  are  of  imiversal  application,  the  pupils 
from  the  other  Western  nations,  admitted,  educated,  and  judged 
in  the  same  way  as  the  French,  will  turn  to  as  good  purpose  as 
these  last  their  final  diploma. 

To  give  freer  play  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  influences 
of  such  intermixture  of  the  nations,  the  French  candidates 
are  to  know  two  Western  languages,  one  Southern,  the  other 
Northern,  and  all  the  pupils  will  be  bound  to  acquire  by  their 
own  efforts,  during  their  noviciate  of  three  years,  the  Western 
languages  they  do  not  know.  This  regulation  includes  also 
the  two  sources  of  Western  unity,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
obligation  to  bring  with  them  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  to 
acquire  that  of  Greek.  By  putting  the  heavier  pressure  on  the 
nation,  which  least  recognises  the  common  duty,  to  make  it  learn 
the  languages  of  its  neighbours,  the  law  will  be  a  wholesome 
stimulus  to  it  to  promote  the  formation  of  one  universal 
language,  a  process  at  once  spontaneous  and  systematic. 

Considering  the  nature  and  aim  of  the  Positive  school,  its 
normal  type  must  be  established  at  Paris,  a  hundred  French 
candidates  being  annually  admitted,  with  twenty-five  from  each 
of  the  other  populations,  Italian,  Spanish,  British  and  Crerman. 
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At  no  great  interval,  however,  the  central  dictatorial  govern- 
ment should  form  a  similar  school  in  each  provincial  capital, 
with  half  the  above  numbers,  but  in  all  cases  with  a  total  of 
the  Western  pupils  equal  to  the  total  of  the  French.  The 
permanent  need  of  unity  of  direction  and  of  discipline  in  these 
seventeen  nurseries  will  naturally  induce  the  executive  power 
to  entrust  their  government  and  the  choice  of  all  their  func- 
tionaries to  the  head  of  the  Positive  priesthood,  alone  competent 
to  the  task.  The  first  recognition  by  the  State  of  the  High 
Priest  of  Humanity  will  consequently  be  in  his  quality  of 
Director-General  of  the  Positive  schools.  By  discharging  the 
office  gratuitously,  he  will  maintain  the  independence  which 
his  nomination  to  this  post  implies  and  facilitates,  not  letting 
himself  be  drawn  by  any  seduction  to  depend  for  his  subsistence 
on  aught  but  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  true  believers. 

I  may  here  dispense  with  any  explanations  as  to  the  ency-  conMot 
clopaedic  teaching,  the  only  difference  between  the  transitional  ^* 
and  the  final  state,  in  regard  to  it,  being  the  reduction  of  the 
noviciate  to  three  years,  each  year  devoted  to  one  of  the  three 
pairs  of  abstract  sciences.  The  last  year  alone  will  have  three 
courses  of  lectures,  the  object  being  that  Biology  and  Sociology 
may  lead  up  to  and  end  in  Morals,  first  as  science,  then  as 
art.  Each  of  the  seven  courses,  which  are  always  in  succes- 
sion, never  simultaneous,  will  consist,  as  in  the  normal  state,  of 
forty  lectures,  three  a  week,  with  a  month  for  preparation  and 
examination  between  the  two  subjects  of  each  year,  so  as  to 
leave  three  months'  vacation  after  devoting  ten  weeks  to  the 
final  examinations.  But  in  the  last  year  it  will  be  necessary 
to  have  four  lectures  in  the  week,  and  to  suppress  the  usual 
interval,  for  which  there  is  not  the  same  necessity,  as  the  period 
of  leaving  is  at  hand.  In  regard  to  the  first  pair  of  'sciences, 
the  exceptional  duplication  of  lectures  is  not  necessary,  owing 
to  the  knowledge  previously  acquired  by  the  candidates,  who 
are  bound  to  know  all  the  theories  of  geometry  and  mechanics 
which  are  fairly  independent  of  the  transcendental  calculus. 
The  better  to  ensure  the  synthetical  character  of  the  teaching, 
the  courses  of  lectures,  which  begin  each  year  after  the  festival 
of  Humanity,  will  be  preceded,  in  the  case  of  the  new  students, 
by  seven  lectures  on  the  First  Philosophy.  The  great  guarantee, 
however,  that  the  teaching  will  not  degenerate  into  mere 
academical  pedantry,  will,  as  in  the  normal  state,  be  the  obli- 
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gation  on  each  professor  to  take  the  same  pupils  through  the 
seven  phases  of  their  noviciate. 

The  professors  by  this  arrangement  being  reduced  to  three, 
provision  may  be  made  for  their  choice,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  organic  transition,  by  watching  the  essays  at  philoso- 
phical instruction  of  the  people  which  will  follow  quite  naturally 
on  the  abolition  of  the  theoretical  budget.  If,  against  all 
probability,  professors  of  a  really  encyclopaedic  capacity  are  not 
thrown  up  in  this  way,  even  for  Paris,  during  the  second  phase, 
the  PontiflF  would  urge  the  dictator  to  adjourn  the  creation  of 
the  school  till  such  time  as  this  fundamental  condition  were 
satisfactorily  met.  On  its  fulfilment  must  mainly  depend  the 
extension  of  the  Positive  schools  to  the  several  provinces,  by 
availing  ourselves  of  the  best  products  of  the  central  school. 

As  the  teaching  will  occupy  less  time  during  the  first  two 
years,  the  professors  of  those  two  years  will  divide  between  them 
the  examinations  of  those  who  are  leaving,  examinations  on 
the  three  courses  of  the  last  year  and,  besides  this,  on  the 
whole  of  their  preceding  studies,  to  be  conducted  with  the  same 
publicity  as  the  lectures.  But  the  examinations  at  the  end  of 
each  of  the  two  first  years,  and  all  the  intermediate  examina- 
tions, at  which  all  pupils  and  the  public  will  always  be  allowed 
to  be  present,  require  two  special  functionaries,  each  of  the 
two  examining  the  same  pupils  both  years.  Besides  these 
examiners,  to  ensure  success  in  study  and  to  superintend  the 
moral  conduct,  there  must  be  two  inspectors,  on  whom  devolves 
the  duty  of  questioning  in  public  the  three  divisions,  once  a 
week,  on  the  lectures  of  the  preceding  months,  including  the 
knowledge  they  brought  with  them  at  their  admission,  which 
is  now  revised  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view.  Every 
Positive  School,  then,  will  require  only  seven  scientific  teachers, 
appointed  as  elsewhere  by  competition,  seniority,  and  selection, 
with  the  salaries  of  three  thousand,  six  thousand,  and  twelve 
thousand  francs  per  annum—  the  scale  of  the  priesthood.  All 
must  reside  within  the  establishment,  for  the  better  performance 
of  their  office,  as  much  a  moral  as  an  intellectual  office,  and 
the  better  to  deserve  the  personal  respect  which  their  functions 
exact.  No  one  of  them  may  have  any  employment  besides  his 
post  in  the  establishment,  not  even  the  two  inspectors,  when 
once  definitively  installed  after  three  years  of  probation.  It 
is  desirable  to  introduce  also,  during  the  transition,  the  same 
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conditions  of  age  as  for  the  Positivist  clergy,  conferring  the 
three  degrees  in  teaching  at  twenty-eight,  thirty-five,  and 
forty-two,  with  individual  exceptions,  rarer  at  this  time  than 
in  the  final  state. 

The  schools  are,  in  the  main,  schools  for  scientific  teaching,  Lessons 
yet  it  is  essential  to  persevere  in  the  esthetic  cidture  of  the 
period  before  admission;  for  at  their  admission  the  candidates 
will  have  given  proof  of  sufficient  familiarity  with  singing  and 
drawing.  For  these  two  arts  a  master  from  without  will  be 
required,  with  an  income  of  nine  thousand  francs  and  the 
obligation  to  have  no  other  engagement.  These  functionaries 
will  have  to  direct  and  judge  the  graduated  exercises,  both 
active  and  passive,  in  the  three  divisions,  the  music  master  in 
winter,  the  drawing  master  in  summer  ;  and  besides  this,  their 
main  duty  will  consist  in  giving  one  weekly  lecture  to  each 
group  throughout  the  duration  of  the  scientific  lectures.  The 
teaching  on  these  subjects  may  be  made  more  philosophical  in 
character  than  any  other,  as  it  may  introduce  the  study,  both 
historically  and  dogmatically,  of  the  language  of  music  and 
the  plastic  arts.  It  will  cultivate  the  sense  of  unity,  statical 
and  dynamical  unity,  by  showing  the  dependence  of  the  special 
arts  of  sound  and  of  form  on  their  common  source  in  poetry, 
so  tempering  wisely  by  idealisation  the  intrinsic  dryness  of 
scientific  abstraction. 

To  secure  the  full  efficiency,  intellectual  and  social,  of  the  iMtrnetion 
Positive  schools,  it  is  most  important  that  the  admission  of  ^"in  t^ 
candidates  be  so  managed  as  that  every  guarantee  be  taken  candidates 
against  the  waste  of  the  very  considerable  funds  they  will  re-  quwte. 
quire,  when  established  on  a  scale  in  accordance  with  the  wants 
of  the  transitional  period.     Though  the  gratuitousness  which  is 
inseparable  from   the   encyclopaedic  instruction  must,   in  the 
normal  state,  apply  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  yet  here,  efibrts, 
made  at  proportionately  greater  cost,  will,  at  first,  be  limited  to 
such  as  are  capable  of  actively  promoting  the  systematic  re- 
generation of  the  West.     There  must  therefore  be  a  careful 
selection  of  them  from  all  ranks  in  the  five  advanced  popula- 
tions,  and   the    selection    must    be   made   by   seven    officers 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  they  too  named  by  the  director- 
general  of  the  Positive  schools,  and  each  receiving  an  income  of 
twelve  thousand  francs. 

It  must  be  their  duty  to  give  two  successive  judgments,  the 
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Two  Ricce^    one  of  admissibility,  the  other  for  admission,  the  first  in  the 
oneofadmin-  Spring,  the  second  in  the  autumn.     For  the  first,  the  French 
other  for       Candidate  has  simply  to  repair  to  the  capital  of  his  province, 
the  candidates  of  the  other  Western  nations  to  Rome,  Madrid, 
London,  or  Vienna,  according  to  their  country,  European  or 
colonial.      After  having   divided  amongst  themselves  the  ex- 
amination of  Paris,  the  seven  judges  will  take  between  them 
the  four  national  capitals  and  the  sixteen  provincial  capitals 
in  order  to  pronounce  on  the  admissibility  of  candidates,  the 
tests  being  first  a  written,  then  an  oral,  examination  in  science, 
combined  with  exercises  in  art  and  testimonials  of  moral  con- 
duct.    They  will  reject  without  examination  candidates  after 
three  failures,  so  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  useless  attempts 
and    ill-considered    efforts.      The    provisional    candidates   so 
chosen  will  repair  to  Paris,  at  the  expense  of  the  French  nation, 
there  to  undergo  the  examination  for  admission,  three  months 
after  they  have  been  declared  admissible.     The  seven  judges 
will  diWde  this  examination  between   them,  each  classifying 
the  candidates  he  examines  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the 
final  decision,  thus  avoiding  all  mischievous  emulation.     On 
the  termination  of  their  several  decisions,  the  seven  will  meet 
to  complete  their  work,  by  naming  the  particular  school  out  of 
the  seventeen,  which  each  of  the  candidates  chosen  is  to  join, 
in  order  to  begin,  at  the  winter  solstice,  his  encyclopedic  educa- 
tion, 
cortof  thoie         It  were  well  to  place  the  preceding  scheme  before  us  as  a 
whole,  by  summarising  the  extent  of  the  organisation  I  have  ex- 
plained, and  its  cost.    Each  Positive  school  requires  only  eleven 
oflBcers;  two  being  practical:  the  governor  invested  with  the  gene- 
ral control  of  the  whole ;  the  steward  on  whom  rest  the  business 
arrangements.     If  we  assign  these  two,  incomes  of  twenty  thou- 
sand and  eight  thousand  francs,  we  see,  on  reference  to  the  other 
salaries,  that  a  hundred  thousand  francs  yearly  suffice  for  the  offi- 
cials of  each  establishment,  allowing  a  satisfiactory  payment  to 
each.     Estimating  the  annual  expense  of  each  scholar  at  a  thou- 
sand francs,  the  seventeen  schools  together,  at  their  ftdl  comple- 
ment of  five  thousand  students,  will  cost  seven  millions  of  francs 
(280,000Z.)  and  require  two  hundred  functionaries,  including  the 
judges  of  admission.     Such  is  the  cost  of  an  institution  which 
is  to  supply,  each  year,  for  the  diflFerent  services  in  France 
nine  hundred  well-trained  members,  and  distributes  the  same 
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number  of  rightly  cultivated  minds  among  the  four  adjacent 
nations,  at  an  expense  for  each  noviciate  of  four  thousand  francs. 

The  professional  complement  of  the  institution  should  in  special  pro- 
all  cases  be  practice,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  chief  training, 
concerned,  not  requiring  from  him  any  teaching  properly  so 
called.  This  rule  must  apply  even  in  the  case  of  the  medical 
body,  in  reference  to  which  all  who  appreciate  the  above  insti- 
tution will  not  regret  the  existing  schools,  hopelessly  deteriorated, 
even  in  France,  by  ontology  or  materialism.  Doctors  may  be 
formed  everywhere,  as  they  are  in  England,  by  practice  well 
directed,  especially  when  they  have  duly  passed  through  the 
encyclopaedic  curriculum,  and  no  other  at  the  present  day  de- 
serves the  protection  of  the  government,  given  with  a  view  to 
the  creation  of  the  definitive  order. 

For  such  a  preparation  hospitals  may  be  quite  dispensed  Thehospi- 
with ;  yet  as  the  institution  is  to  subsist  till  the  end  of  the  ntiiiMd  for 

''  clinical  In- 

Westem  transition,  we  must  turn  to  use  its  latest  form,  by  ttruction. 
connecting  it  with  the  professional  training  in  medicine  of 
those  who  adopt  that  profession  after  their  systematic  education. 
The  pupils  of  the  Positive  schools  who  aspire  to  be  physicians 
will  form  pairs,  each  pair  receiving,  during  three  years,  clinical 
instruction  from  one  of  the  four  physicians  of  the  second  grade 
attached  to  the  hospital.  An  allowance  of  fifteen  hundred 
francs  yearly  will  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  candidate 
during  this  noviciate,  at  the  end  of  which  his  position  must 
depend  on  the  open  competition  by  which  he  is  to  enter  the 
public  health  service. 

His  practical  studies  during  the  above  period  will  be  Practical 
systematised  chiefly  by  the  reflections  suggested  by  well-  **"  ^ 
directed  reading,  under  the  general  impulse  of  the  theories  of 
Biology.  But,  as  an  aid,  he  will  have  the  explanations  regularly 
given  by  the  three  other  functionaries  of  the  hospital.  During 
his  first  year  of  clinical  teaching,  one  of  the  two  ordinary  physi- 
cians will  treat,  once  a  week,  of  the  diseases  of  organic  life,  in 
a  series  of  foi-ty  lectures  methodically  arranged.  Similarly,  his 
colleague  will  examine,  in  the  following  year,  the  diseases  of 
animal  life  properly  so  called.  On  the  basis  of  these  two  series, 
the  senior  physician  will  devote  the  last  year  to  the  explanation 
of  brain  diseases  and  general  pathology. 

lam  thus  brought  to  the  last  point  in  the  complete  ap-  TheHos- 
preciation  of  the  Positive  school,  the  description,  that  is,  of  the  ^^^^ 
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latest  form  of  this  provisional  institution,  the  hospital,  an 
institution  which,  wisely  reorganised,  may  do  good  service, 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  normal  practice  towards  which  it  is 
to  be  a  step.  Seven  physicians  carefully  chosen,  and  above 
money  considerations,  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  hospi- 
tal, each  treating  forty  cases  in  addition  to  the  gratuitous 
advice  given  weekly  by  the  physicians  of  the  second  grade  to 
out-patients.  The  direction  is  to  centre  wholly  in  the  prin- 
cipal physician,  his  residence  and  his  office  being  on  the  ground 
floor,  whilst  his  six  assistants  occupy  an  adjoining  house.  The 
hospital  will  be  in  three  storeys,  each  storey  with  seven  wards, 
with  no  communication  between  the  wards  except  by  a  com- 
mon corridor,  spacious  enough  to  serve  as  a  walk  for  the 
convalescents  who  are  unable  to  go  down  into  the  garden. 
Each  ward  is  to  be  broken  up  into  thirteen  rooms  by  fixed 
partitions,  with  a  window  for  each  of  the  thirteen. 
Thetaniury  The  chicf  towu  of  cach  proviucc  (or  intendancy)  will  have 
nnder  the  three  hospitals  thus  arranged,  so  providing  for  the  separate  treat- 
oenemi  of     mcut  of  the  scxcs,  and  of  children  and  old  men.     The  depart- 

the  Positive  _ 

Schools.  ment  of  public  health  will  be  placed,  for  the  whole  of  France, 
under  the  control  of  the  Director-General  of  the  Positive 
schools,  with  complete  independence  of  the  government,  except 
as  to  the  expenses.  This  extension  of  the  prerogative  he  enjoys 
in  regard  to  instruction  will  betoken  the  ultimate  position  of 
the  medical  fimction  as  an  appendage  to  the  priesthood  of 
Humanity. 
Port  mortem  By  such  a  regime,  the  principal  abuses  now  existing  are  set 
uone.  aside  at  once,  more  particularly  post-mortem  examinations,  in 

regard  to  which  in  the  present  anarchical  state  of  Western 
Europe  unworthy  advantage  is  taken  of  the  poverty  of  the 
proletary.  The  dissection  of  the  human  body,  a  practice  coeval 
with  the  modem  revolution,  ought  by  this  time  to  have  done 
its  work  of  preparation.  But,  if  five  centuries  of  ill-directed 
efforts  are  not  sufficient.  Positivism  will  enforce  an  universal 
respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  poor,  which  Catholicism  in  its 
decline  was  unable  to  protect.  In  the  hospital,  as  elsewhere, 
none  will  be  subject  to  the  outrage  of  an  autopsy  without  his  own 
free  consent,  ratified  subsequently  by  his  family.  Physicians 
must  have  but  a  feeble  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  such 
examination,  for  those  who  most  loudly  advocate  it  seldom 
direct  their  own  bodies  to  be  submitted  to  it. 
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Among  the  physicians  supplied  by  the  Positive  school,  Abetter 
the  normal  feeling  on  the  subject  will  soon  spring  up,  under  wuunper- 
the  influence  of  the  habits  formed  by  their  encyclopaedic  edu-  neoeMity. 
cation,  an  education  in  which  the  rational  use  of  induction 
and   deduction  will   dispense   with   observations  as   irrational 
as  they  are  immoral.     I  congratulate  myself  on  having  gone 
through  all  my  studies  in  Biology  without  ever  lowering  my 
dignity  as  a  philosopher  by  shedding  the  blood  of  man,  or  even 
of  any  animal.     The  condition  will  involve  less  difficulty  for 
those   who   henceforward  will  be  taught  systematically  what 
I  was  obliged  to  teach  myself. 

It  were  superfluous  here  to  examine  in  equal  detail  the  The  other 
other  public  careers  for  which  the  Positive  school  will  supply  *^®*"' 
qualified  occupants.  The  professional  noviciate  required  for 
each  will  be  equally  achievable  in  three  years,  on  a  system 
of  preparation  analogous  to  the  one  given  in  the  case  of  the 
medical  profession.  By  open  competition,  the  aspirant,  after 
completing  his  education,  will  find  himself  everywhere  in 
possession  of  a  noble  function,  by  the  munificence  of  the 
French  nation,  on  reaching  the  normal  age  for  the  sacrament 
of  Destination,  and  he  will  present  himself  of  his  own  accord 
to  receive  that  sacrament  from  the  new  clergy  which  is  forming. 

To  complete  our  examination  of  the  influence  of  Positivism  Three  ipe- 
as  a  sjrstem  of  doctrine,  during  the  second  phase  of  the  organic  touowf ' 
transition,  it  remains  to  place  before  the  reader  three  special 
institutions,  one  technical  in  its  character,  the  second  scientific, 
the  third  esthetical. 

I  made  an  exception  above  in  favour  of  veterinary  schools,  (a)  Techni- 
exempting  them  from  the  suppression  which,  by  the  abolition  Sys^SiT' 
of  the  scientific  budget,  will  be  the  fate  of  all  the  provisional 
establishments  thrown  up,  in  France  more  than  elsewhere, 
during  the  latest  stage  of  the  revolution  of  the  West.  These 
veterinary  schools  may,  in  fact,  promote  not  only  the  re- 
generation of  the  common  instruction,  but  the  adoption  of 
the  normal  habits,  if  reorganised  on  system  and  so  connected 
with  the  Positive  school,  the  model  on  which  they  will  be 
formed.  Each  provincial  capital  will  have  a  veterinai*y  insti- 
tute with  three  professors,  always  in  relation  with  the  same 
pupils,  and  teaching  them,  in  three  years,  the  treatment,  first 
of  the  carnivores,  secondly  of  the  herbivores,  lastly  of  the 
ruminants.     After  having  thus  dealt  with  all  the  mammalia 
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which  are  useful  to  man, — the  dog,  the  horse,  and  the  ox  being 
taken  as  types, — the  final  coiu-se  of  lectures  should  complete 
the  subject  by  treating  on  a  similar  plan  the  whole  remainder 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  will  pay  special  attention  to  the 
birds  susceptible  of  domestication,  then  to  the  other  useful 
vertebrates,  followed  by  some  invertebrates,  nor  should  the 
lecturer  fail  to  include  in  his  teaching  the  pathology  of  the 
commoner  vegetables.  Such  a  course  of  instruction,  at  once 
practical  and  theoretical,  requires,  in  this  case  too,  the  seclusion 
of  the  pupils,  which  is  further  justified  by  the  need  there  is 
to  form  in  them  the  normal  state  of  feeling  as  regards  the 
auxiliary  races.  Under  the  influence  of  the  true  religion, 
the  three  professors  will  have  but  little  diflBculty  in  implanting 
the  sense  of  the  nobility  of  a  career  directly  consecrated  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  most  important  branch  of  human  policy, 
that  in  which  the  Great  Being  presides  over  the  everduring 
coalition  of  living  powers  against  death. 
Regime  of  To  reap  the  full  benefit  of  these  institutions,  they  must  be 

the  School.  .         .       ,  ,  i  j        .  ,  \ 

maintained  on  a  large  scale  and  with  a  sound  organisation 
during  the  whole  course   of  their   temporary   existence,  co- 
extensive with  that  of  the   Positive  schools.     Each   receives 
annually  fifty  candidates,  chosen  by  the  three  professors  after 
a  scientific  examination,  only  dispensed  with  where  the  candi- 
date has  passed  satisfactorily  through  the  encyclopaedic  schools. 
Their  internal  arrangements,  in  all  essential  points  identical 
with  those  of  these  latter,  should  be  such  as  to  ensure  a  suc- 
cessful result,  and  require  consequently  seven  functionaries  for 
teaching,   besides  the  governor  and   the   administrator.     The 
three  grades  in  the  hierarchy  of  teachers  should  have  the  same 
salaries  as  the  corresponding  ones  in  the  Positive  school  and 
the  normal  hospital,  the  veterinary  institute  being  a  combina- 
tion of  both  types.     Again,  it  is  important,  here  also,  to  place 
the  whole  of  these  establishments  under  the  direction  of  the 
High  Priest  of  Humanity,  thus  more  clearly  indicating  and 
more  fully  carrying  out  their  great   object,  intellectuaily  as 
well  as  socially.     His  presiding  influence  will  ensure  in  the 
school  a  constant  respect  for  the  dignity  of  life,  even  in  the 
lowest  auxiliaries  of  the  Grreat  Being,  and  will  train  the  minds 
of  the  class  best  adapted  for  the  sound  propagation  of  Positivism 
among  the  proletaries,  by  even  at  this  point  placing  the  reterin- 
aries  in  connection  with  the  engineers.   These  are  the  conditions 
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which  will  strongly  incline  the  dictatorial  government,  in  its 
progressive  stage,  to  consolidate  the  institution,  by  the  creation 
of  state  appointments  for  the  separate  treatment  of  the  useful 
animals,  posts  analogous  to  those  occupied  by  -  tlie  normal 
physicians,  and  the  holders  chosen,  as  they  are,  by  open  com- 
petition. 

In  the  second  place,  the  suppression  of  the  chairs  of  lite-  (&)  scien- 
rature,  and  literary  corporations,  involves  an  analogous  at- 
tention to  philological  studies  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  organic  transition.  That  there  may  be  a  systematic 
furtherance  of  the  spontaneous  process  in  the  formation  of 
an  imiversal  language,  the  dictator  ought  to  devolve  on  the 
pontiff  the  superintendence  of  a  special,  school  of  Philology, 
for  which  an  institution  at  Paris  will  suffice.  Three  professors 
will,  in  three  years,  bring  under  the  notice  of  non-resident 
pupils,  attached  in  all  cases  to  the  same  professor  throughout 
their  course,  first  the  Fetichist  languages,  then  the  Polytheistic, 
lastly  the  Monotheistic,  the  prominent  characteristics  of  which 
are,  respectively,  feeling,  imagination,  and  reason.  The  con- 
ditions of  admission  should  be,  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
seven  Western  languages,  already  familiar  to  the  students 
drawn  from  the  Positive  school.  As  in  such  studies  it  is 
judicious  practice,  rather  than  teaching,  to  which  we  should 
look,  the  public  course  of  lectures  is,  for  each  year,  reduced 
to  forty,  in  as  many  weeks ;  the  great  aim  of  the  professor 
being  to  set  forth  clearly  the  step  by  stfep  introduction  of  the 
universal  language.  Still,  the  three  functionaries  deserve 
incomes  of  twelve  thousand  francs,  as  being  also  directors  of 
the  central  library,  the  library  with  which  we  begin  the  process 
of  weeding  out  the  accumulations  of  literature,  which  have 
already  become  of  more  harm  than  use.  As  destined,  above  all, 
to  aid  in  the  elaboration  of  the  Positive  language,  and  to  this 
end  modifying  the  most  poetical  of  existing  languages  by  the 
most  philosophical,  without  neglecting  any  of  the  influences 
of  the  past,  the  philological  school  will  help  forward  the 
organic  transition  by  facilitating  the  transformation  of  dip- 
lomatists into  missionaries. 

Thirdly  and  lastly  I  have  to  treat  of  the  Western  Theatre,  (<•>  Bathetic. 
to  be  established  on  such  principles,  as  that,  througliout  the  '^***'^'*^'*^ 
period  of  reorganisation,  it  may  throw  a  lustre  on  the  last  days 
of  an  institution  suited  exclusively  to  the  modem  anarchy. 
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Its  developement,  equally  as  a  public  and  a  private  institution, 
during  the  last  phase  of  the  Western  revolution,  is  a  strong 
proof  of  the  poweriessness  of  Catholicism,  in  its  decline,  to  curb 
the  revolutionary  spirit,  its  most  justifiable   censures   stimu- 
lating rather  than  conquering  that  spirit.     It  is  for  Positivism 
finally  to  suppress  the  theatre,  as  an  institution  at  once  irrational 
and  immoral ;  and  it  will  do  so  by  reorganising  the  common 
education,  and  by  founding,  by  Sociolatry,  a  system  of  festivals 
calculated   to  bring  improfitable  satisfactions  into  contempt. 
Since  reading  has  become  so  general  that  all  can  enjoy  by 
themselves  the  master  works  of  dramatic  literature,  the  pro- 
tection  given   to   theatrical  representations  is  solely  an   en- 
couragement to  mediocrity,  and  the  factitious  support  in  no 
way  conceals  the  fact  of  their  instinctive  abandonment.     For 
musical    compositions    alone  would  a  public    representation 
remain  indispensable,  were  it  not  that  the  Positive  worship, 
in  a  higher  degree  than  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  Antiquity, 
oflFered  a  legitimate  sphere  for  musical  genius  by  incorporating 
it  with  the  priesthood. 
coMUtution         Nevertheless,  during  the  last  generation  of  this  exceptional 
theatre.        ceutury,  theatrical  representations,  under  due  regulation,  may 
promote  the  advent  of  the  universal  education  and  of  the  normal 
form  of  existence.     The  repertory  of  each  of  the  five  Western 
nations  supplies  a  sufficient  number  of  masterpieces,  dramatic 
or  musical,  to  allow  of  one  performance  a  week  throughout  the 
year,  without  ever  condescending  to  secondary  works  and  with- 
out a  too  frequent  recurrence  of  the  great  works.     The  order 
in  the  week,  in  accordance  with  the  classification  of  Sociolc^, 
will  familiarize  all  Western  Europe  with  the  more  eminent 
productions  of  the  French  nation  and  of  its  four  sister  nations, 
the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  the  British  and  the  Grerman.     In  the 
capital  of  each   intendancy,  the   Western   theatre  will  bring 
together,  five  times  a  week,  all  classes,  to  enjoy  gratuitously  the 
great  dramatic  productions,  not  more  than  two  representations 
of  each  to  be  given  in  the  com-se  of  the  year.     In  withdrawing 
its  other  grants,  the  dictatorial   government  will  act  on  the 
rich  to  induce  them  not  to  shrink,  from  pride,  from  mingling 
with  the  poor,  for  we  must  not  concentrate  on  the  poor  the 
higher  pleasures  any  more  than  the  higher  studies.     Acting  in 
concert  with  the  Positive  schools,  the  Western  theatres  will  every- 
where be  an  assistance  in  spreading  the  kindred  languages,  iA 
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fostering  national  STmpathies,  and  in  extinguishing  national 
prejudices.  They  too  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Pontiff  of 
Humanity,  and  will  confinn  the  teaching  of  the  worship  as  to 
the  character  of  the  Positive  prie^hood,  that  it  is  poetical  no 
less  than  philosophical,  and  as  such  it  will  soon  be  called  upon, 
in  regard  to  the  public  museums,  to  take  the  place  of  oppressive 
or  useless  regulations. 

Such  is  the  system  of  provisional  institutions,  representing  Yet  the  w- 
the  influence  of  Positivism,  as  a  body  of  doctrine,  during  the  2* Sot,  any 
second  phase  of  the  organic  transition,  when  the  dictatorial  theiint. 
government  has  taken  a  progressive  attitude  but  without  ceasing  organio. 
to  be  sceptical.     If  we  combine  this  its  spiritual  influence  with 
the  practical  measures  by  which  I  signalized  the  opening  of  the 
intermediate  phase,  we  can  appreciate  the  remarkable  modification 
introduced  into  the  situation  of  the  West,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  nation  invested  with  the  initiative  of  regeneration.     On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  compare  this  double  series  of  improve- 
ments with  the  picture  of  the  normal  state,  we  feel  to  what  an 
extent  the  final  transition,  in   the   second   phase,   still   falls 
short  of  a  really  constructive  character,  a  character  exclusively 
reserved  for  its  final  phase. 

During  the  two  first,  the  adoption  respectively  of  the  two  Theadoption 
mottoes, — the  political  and  the   moral — characteristic  of  the  Sthetw 
Western  Republic,  is  equivalent  rather  to  the  statement  of  an  oirere  a  pro- 
appropriate  programme  than  to  a  satisfactory  solution.    The  first  rather  than 
is  the  expression  of  the  fundamental  combination  which  is  to 
close  the  revolution ;  the  other  points  out  the  necessary  source  of 
this  combination,  but  cannot  effect  it.     Were  this  the  perma- 
nent state,  the  only  result  of  the  two  formulae  would  be  a  more 
vivid  sense  of  the  indispensable  conditions,  not  the  supplying 
the  leading  deficiencies.     In  a  word,  the  French  people  would 
continue  to  oscillate  between  anarchy  and  reaction,  as  it  has 
done  since  the  opening  of  the  present  century.     In  contradiction 
with  the  spirit  of  the  new  mottoes,  the  attitude  of  the  dictator- 
ship would  be  a  constant  source  of  imeasiness  to  the  people  by 
its  excessive  attention  to  order,  of  alarm  to  the  patricians  by 
its  aspirations  after  progress. 

Whether  it  remain  hvpocritical  or  become  liberal,  scepticism  soeptidan 

•^  •*■  ,  *    ,  can  oon- 

is  ever  unable  to  construct.     In  spite  of  the  universal  desire  to  rt™*  no- 

*  thing. 

eliminate  all  caprice,  that  of  the  people  and  that  of  God  equally, 
law  can  only  take  the  place  of  will,  under  the  condition  of  a 
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perpetual  invocation  of  Humanity.  Both  principles,  that  of 
anarchy  and  of  retrogression,  will  continue  to  coexist  so  long  as 
the  transition  has  not  taken  an  essentially  religious  character, 
if  not  in  the  less  advanced  mass  of  mankind,  at  any  rate  in  all 
the  more  chosen  spirits. 

An  examination  in  detail  of  the  two  first  phases,  first  from 
the  temporal  then  from  the  spiritual  point  of  view,  confirms 
the  conviction  of  their  defectiveness.  By  the  suppression  of 
the  theoretic  budget  and  the  standing  army,  it  would  seem 
that  the  French  nation  was  moving  towards  the  American 
type,  the  most  prominent  representative  of  the  anarchy  of  the 
West.  The  spiritual  movement  is  less  incomplete,  as  not  essen- 
tially persisting  in  mere  negation,  still  it  is  indecisive  ovring  to 
a  deficiency  of  system  in  its  advance.  The  developement  of 
the  Positive  worship  under  the  first  phase,  by  the  aid  of  the 
historical  calendar,  wants  the  full  religious  character,  as  its 
public  festivals,  even  when  abstract,  have  not  private  worship 
for  their  basis.  In  the  intermediate  phase,  the  institution  of 
Positive  schools  and  their  various  adjuncts  does  not  represent  a 
direct  reorganisation  of  the  common  education,  though  indi- 
rectly it  may  be  a  preparation  for  this  regeneration  by 
renovating  tlie  leading  professions. 

A  revolution  which,  in  all  its  main  features,  is  intellectual, 
would  seem,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  destined  to  indefinite 
prolongation,  so  long  as  it  is  not  avowedly  under  the  guidance 
of  that  theory  to  which  the  whole  of  the  past  promises  success. 
Till  such  time  as  the  central  dictatorship  adopt  the  religion  of 
Positivism,  an  internal  conflict  of  principles,  and  indecision, 
will  continue  to  be  the  characteristic  of  our  Western  movement. 
All  parties  equally  will  continue  to  misjudge  the  nature  of  the 
modem  revolution  ;  they  will  only  agree  in  adopting  a  political 
treatment  for  a  disease  which  is  spiritual.  The  revolutionary 
party,  in  especial,  is  liable  to  this  reproach,  for,  instead  of  seeing 
in  the  effeteness  of  their  own  doctrines  a  reason  for  embracinc' 
Positivism,  it  leads  them  to  aim  directly  at  a  political  recon- 
struction, and  subordinate  to  that  aim  the  moral  regeneration 
which  sliould  preside  over  such  reconstruction.  The  retrograde 
party  is  less  behindhand,  for  it  recognizes  the  spiritual  anarchy ; 
but  it  too  is  in  a  false  position,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  its 
doctrine,  which  inclines  them  to  base  the  reconstruction  of 
belief  upon  compression  by  force. 
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The  point,  then,  to  which  I  have  brought  the  final  transition  Thini 
is  this :  that  in  its  leading  features  the  actual  situation  remains 
unchanged,  though  many  valuable  if  insuflScient  improvements 
have  been  introduced.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  last  gene- 
ration of  the  exceptional  century  can  be  truly  organic  only  in 
its  third  phase,  the  period  which  I  have  now  to  examine. 

The  great  distinction  between  it  and  the  two  others  is,  that  ThegoTcrn- 
in  it  the  dictator  professes  Positivism,  not  merely  respects  it  or  oomea  rod- 
assists  it.     Though  the  milieu  continue  sceptical,  the  govern-  governed 
raent,    without    infringing   liberty,   avowedly  moves   towards  aocpticia. 
the  universal  ascendancy  of  the  religion  of  Humanity ;  conse- 
quently the  regime  of  that  religion  is  placed  on  the  same  footing 
of  supremacy  as  its  doctrine  and  its  worship.     A  doctrine,  the 
essential    characteristic   of  wliich    is   its    applicability  to   the 
government    of    society,  cannot    excite    strong   and   efifective 
sympathies  when  men  shrink  from  applying  it  directly  to  its 
principal  destination,  whilst  all  the  time  they  admit  the  danger    . 
or  the  futility  of  the  other  beliefs.     If  then  a  really  organic 
character  is  to  attach  to  the  direction  of  affairs  in  the  West, 
there  must  be  no  other  discrepancy  in  the  provisional  attitude 
of  the  government,  but  that  between  its  religious  advance  and 
the  sceptical  state  of  the  public.     This  should  be  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  phase  which  I  am  now  to  organise,  one  of 
longer  duration  than  the  two  others  together,  as  destined  to  issue 
in  the  definitive  order.     For  the  sake  of  precision,  I  venture  to 
express  the  comparison  in  a  numerical  form ;  assigning  seven 
years  to  the  first  stage  of  the  organic  transition,  five  to  the 
second,  twenty-one  to  the  third.     It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
philosophy  of  history,  after  beginning  with  the  explanation  of 
centuries,  and  then  passing  to  generations,  in  its  latest  develope- 
ment,  under  the  impulse  of  a  practical  need,  ends  by  demarcating 
the  three  ages  of  one  exceptional  generation. 

The  peculiar  mark  of  the  last  phase  of  the  organic  transition  ThnBystem- 
should  be  found  in  the  definitive  substitution  of  a  triumvirate  yimte.  *^' 
acting  on  system  for  the  empirical  and  sceptical  dictator  who 
was  the  natural  director  of  the  two  others.  The  primary  object 
of  so  necessary  a  change  is  to  instil,  even  at  this  early  period,  a 
presentiment  as  to  what  should  be  the  normal  form  of  the  tem- 
poral government,  as  explained  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The 
three  chiefs  of  the  Preparatory  Government  cannot,  it  is  true, 
as  yet,  wear  the  definitive  character  ulteriorly  attaching  to  the 
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sociocratic  dictatorship,  but  they  should  approach  it  as  nearly  as 
is  possible  in  so  provisional  a  position  of  affairs.  Their  plurality 
following  a  monocracy, — in  its  earlier  stage  a  conservative,  in  its 
later  a  progressive,  monocracy — this  of  itself  announces  that  the 
temporal  power  must  of  necessity  be  divided.  The  capital  im- 
portance of  this  indication  is  enhanced  by  the  contrast  naturally 
presented  by  the  spiritual  authority  ;  for  this  latter,  long  con- 
centred in  the  founder  of  the  Religion  of  Hiunanity,  will 
perhaps  not  be  upheld  by  a  competent  clergy  till  towards  the 
middle  of  the  period  under  consideration. 
It  affords*  But  bcsidcs  this  legitimate  reason  for  the  change,  the  acces- 

giuurantee  o    ' 

that  the       fliou  to  powcr  of  the  Positivist  triumvirate  will  be  a  consequence 

goTemment  *  '• 

wiubepure.  of  an  exceptional  requirement,  which  admits  of  no  hesitation. 

ly  pnustlcaL 

Whilst  taking  the  place  of  the  monarchy,  the  central  dicta- 
torship retains,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  ultimate  crisis,  the 
confusion  of  the  two  powers  which  has  been  on  the  increase 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  Western  revolution.     Usurpa- 
tion of  the  functions  of  the  spiritual  by  the  temporal  power, — 
be  it  in  the  name  of  revolution  or  of  reaction — perpetuates  both 
alike,  and  is  a  direct  rejection  of  the  fundamental  principle  of 
modem  civilization.    Now,  it  is  in  the  substitution  of  the  trium- 
virate for  the  dictator  that  lies  the  only  decisive  guarantee  of 
the  purely  temporal  character  which  the  government  has  been 
induced  to  assume  during  the  two  preliminary  phases  of  the 
organic  transition.     Antecedents  and  prejudices — both  equally 
being  adverse  to  the  renunciation  by  the  temporal  power  of 
spiritual  authority,  such  renimciation  will  always  remain  in- 
complete or  precarious,  so  long  as  it  has  it  in   its  power  to 
revoke  a  concession  which,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  must  at 
first  be  a  purely  voluntary  act.     Another  Frederic  might,  for  a 
time,  by  his   attitude,  be  a   security   against  this  particular 
danger,  but  there  would  be  nothing  to  preclude   its  opposite, 
the  more  dangerous  usurpation    involved   in  the  attempt  to 
secure  by  law  the  ascendancy  of  the  Positive  religion,  without 
waiting  for  the  conversion  of  the  milieu.  Error,  in  this  direction, 
an  error  in  which  instinct   and  system   concur,  is  the  more 
serious,  in  that,  so  long  as  the  government  of  the  French  nation 
is  vested  in  a  single  chief,  it  is  the  High  Priest  of  Humanity 
who  more  than  any  one  would  seem  to  be  deserving  of  so  high 
an  office. 

The  directing  power  once  finally  divided,  the  two  opposite 
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forms  of  usurpation  become  both  equally  impossible.     Spiritual  Kncroi^- 
authority  is,  by  virtue  of  its  synthetical  character,  incompatible  two  powers 
with  a  plurality  of  organs,  notwithstanding  the  precedents  of  othw  en^ 
councils  and  academies,  ever  revolutionary  if  not  completely  ^^^^^^ 
subordinate.       It  is  on  this  ground  that    the  spiritual   head 
can  no  more  accept  a  fragment  of  empire  than  the  industrial 
chiefs  can  absorb  the  function  of  consultation,  a  function  always 
indivisible,  as  requiring  a  grasp    of    the  whole,  such   as  no 
committee  can  have. 

The  division  of  the  temporal  power  finds,  then,  its  justifica-  tiio  dividon 

r  r  '  .J        ft  guarantee 

tion,  in  reference  to  internal  government,  in  the  combined  de-  Jjpg^ *»* 
mands  of  order  and  progress ;  whilst,  in  reference  to  external 
affairs,  it  offers  a  satisfactory  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  Western  Europe.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  deviation  into 
militarism  which  marked  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  West  could  not,  without  grave  disquietude,  see  the  dictator- 
ship in  France  remain  monocratic  in  form,  when  once  its  progres- 
sive attitude  had  conferred  on  it  a  real  popularity.  In  the  absence 
of  an  aristocracy  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  misdirection  of 
so  great  a  power,  the  adjacent  nations  would  justly  feel  alarmed, 
and  the  personal  character  of  the  ruler  would  be  imable  entirely 
to  dissipate  such  alarm.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  non- 
existence of  such  an  aristocracy  becomes  a  security  for  tran- 
quillity when  a  triumvirate  is  in  power,  for  such  a  government, 
however  great  its  popularity,  must  always  lack  the  consistency 
and  the  continuity  inherent  in  the  policy  of  a  senate.  The 
three  rulers  of  France,  if  convergent,  would  be  so  only  by  virtue 
of  their  common  adhesion  to  the  Positive  faith,  and  this  faith 
prescribes  respect  for  the  independence  of  the  West  quite  as 
much  as  respect  for  spiritual  liberty,  both  in  the  name  of  their 
social  mission. 

We  see  thus,  how  the  installation  of  a  triumvirate  in  France  The  trium- 
is  an  annoimcement  and  a  guarantee  of  the  political  supremacy  nntcJthe 
of  Positivism  at  the  opening  of  the  last  phase  of  the  organic  Soidancy^f 
transition.     Had  the  three  leaders  not  openly  embraced   the  andtheinde. 
religion  of  Humanity,  their  quarrels  would  involve  France  in  5^  ^St- 
disorder,  perhaps  in   bloodshed ;  or,  as  an  alternative,  the  divi- 
sion of  power  would  be  a  delusion.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
division  ensures  the  independence  of  the  Positivist  priesthood, 
and  proclaims  the  decided  superiority  of  the  moral  movement 
over  political  agitation.     It  is  in  this  way  that  the  organic 
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transition  will  move  forwards  to  its  normal  result,  putting  for- 
ward most  umnistakeably  the  religious  character  of  the  Western 
revolution,  hitherto  masked  by  social  contests,  as  well  at  home 
as  abroad.  The  form  of  government,  then,  adapted  to  the 
ultimate  statue  is  also  the  one  best  suited  to  the  proidsional,  so 
that  the  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other  may  be  in  a  true 
sense  gradual,  in  accordance  with  the  basic  law  of  continuity 
both  in  thought  and  action. 

As  it  is  the  special  mission  of  Positivism  to  secure  the  fuller 
triumph  of  this  law,  it  will  protect  it  against  any  infringement 
when  once  it  has  the  direction  of  the  social  movement.  A 
fitting  opportunity  for  its  exemplification  is  the  passage, — a 
step  so  momentous, — from  the  monocratic  dictatorship  to  the 
systematic  triumvirate,  the  installation  of  which  is  incompatible 
with  all  violence,  as  contrary  to  its  organic  mission.  In  a 
sceptical  milieu,  a  milieu  if  not  hostile,  at  least  indifferent,  to 
the  regenerating  faith,  we  may  not  conceive  of  the  change  as 
wrought  otherwise  than  by  the  voluntary  initiative  of  the  dicta- 
tor, when  alive  to  its  necessity.  Since  he  has  already  changed  so 
far  as  to  become,  and  that  sincerely,  progressive,  there  is  no 
reason  why  he  should  not,  without  being  completely  Positivist, 
so  far  correctly  estimate  the  general  conditions  of  the  phase 
which  has  for  its  immediate  object  the  terminating  the 
Western  revolution.  If  he  have  the  will,  the  dictator  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  use  his  plenary  power  to  introduce  in 
due  form  this  indispensable  change,  thus  earning  an  undying 
glory,  and  escaping  the  blame  which  attaches  to  all  fruitless 
resistance  to  the  laws  of  Humanity. 

The  transformation  should  be  peacefully  effected  through  a 
last  modification  of  the  ministerial  system,  an  institution  dating 
from  the  second  phase  of  the  modern  revolutionary  movement, 
when  the  monarchy,  especially  in  France,  lost  its  power  to 
wield  the  dictatorship  it  had  recently  obtained.  The  royal  ini- 
tiative became  more  and  more  limited  to  the  choice  or  dismissal 
of  the  leading  men — by  the  force  of  our  statement  more  tiian 
one — ^between  whom  were  divided  the  office  of  government,  in 
accordance  with  the  diflference  in  the  services  required.  Such  a 
distribution  of  power  is  involved  in  the  activity  of  modem 
times  by  its  natiu^,  which  is  essentially  analytical ;  and  it  acted 
as  a  natural  guarantee  of  the  division  of  the  two  powers,  allow- 
ing, as  it  did,  political  unity  only  as  a  result  of  a  common 
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doctrine,  the  representative  of  which  doctrine  was  the  official 
dictator.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution,  the 
dangers  have  been  such  as  always  to  call  for  one  central  will,  and 
the  definitive  submission  of  parliamentary  anarchy  to  that  will. 
But  such  condensation  of  power,  necessary  as  it  is  at  present  for 
the  maintenance  of  order,  has  no  real  justification  but  in  the 
weakness  of  the  prevailing  doctrine,  which  can  only  supply 
formulae,  not  suggestions  for  our  guidance.  The  power  of 
Positivism  to  direct  society  once  adequately  recognised,  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  demonstrable  faith  constitutes,  between  the  several 
political  chiefs,  a  more  complete  and  stable  bond  than  that 
offered  by  one  paramoimt  will,  ever  liable  as  it  is  to  vacillation 
as  a  natural  result  of  its  scepticism.  Under  these  conditions 
the  provisional  institution  of  ministers  will  merge  its  functions 
in  the  systematic  triumvirate,  which  it  substitutes,  by  a  peaceful 
process,  for  an  empirical  dictator. 

A   common   doctrine    as   the   basis    of  common    political  Theneoei. 
action, — the  necessity  of  this,  if  more  pronounced  in  the  normal  oommon 
state,   holds  primarily  for   all  the  phases  of  the  preliminary  the  toe  or 
regime,  not  merely  under  the  Theocracy,  but  also  after  the  «ni^. 
developement  of  military  activity.     War  is  by  nature  synthe- 
tical in  character,  and  yet  it  was  not  war  but  religion  that  was, 
at  all  times,  the  bond  of  union  with  the  Boman  patriciate,  and 
the  imperial   dictatorship   inherited    it.     Under   this    aspect 
Theologism  and  Positivism  differ  only,  in  that  the  first  allows 
the  temporal  chiefs  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  directing 
synthesis,  whilst  the  second  confines  this  function  exclusively  to 
the  spiritual  chiefs.     Therefore  it  is  that  the  temporal  dictator- 
ship, if  it  remain  monocratic,  must  continue  to  be  retrograde ; 
it  will  aim,  that  is,  at  spiritual  authority,  and  it  can  only  apply 
for  such  to  the  older  &ith.     If  it  assume  a  progressive  character 
by  renouncing  this  futile  claim,  then  its  natural  policy  is  to 
complete  the  change  by  raising  its  ministers  into  governors 
proper,  so  to  avouch  quite  openly  their  practical  or  industrial 
character,  the  natural  corrective  of  previous  aberrations. 

Still  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  modem  times  the  con-  Bnt  the 

uintiteci 

stitution  of  the  temporal  power  forbids  excessive  dispersion  no  mutt  not 
less  than  an  extreme  condensation.    The  irreversible  abolition  of  numenna. 
the  parliamentary  regime  should  have,  as  its  proximate  result,  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  departments,  the  multiplication 
of  which  was  solely  due  to  a  desire  to  offer  more  openings  for 
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restless  ambition.     All  need  of  such  a  concession  being  removed 
by  the  progressive  attitude  of  the  government,  it  will  be  felt 
that  three  ministers  are  all  that  it  requires,  each  holding  three 
of  the  present  offices. 
Thethws  In  effecting  this  concentration,  with  the  view  of  facilitating 

raqnind.  the  peaceful  advent  of  the  systematic  triumvirate,  it  is  desirable 
to  pave  the  way,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  normal  regime,  by 
bringing  into  relief,  even  now,  the  industrial  character  of  the 
temporal  government  as  finally  constituted.  The  three  minis- 
ters who  are  to  survive  should  share  amongst  them  the  depart- 
ments of  industry ;  the  minister  of  the  interior  taking  agriculture, 
the  minister  of  finance  manufacture,  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs  commerce.  As,  however,  the  sole  object  of  this  distribu- 
tion at  that  time  is  to  give,  by  anticipation,  a  juster  idea  of  the 
normal  constitution  of  the  temporal  power,  it  need  involve  no 
change  in  the  names  at  present  used ;  they  will  still  be  the  best 
till  the  close  of  the  organic  transition. 
Their  oon.  With  the  first  ministry,  the  great  distinctive  attribution  of 

theojigting  which  is  the  police,  we  must  combine  the  actual  department  of 
justice,  and  that  of  public  instruction,  now  confined,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  the  primary  schools,  except  as  regards  the  superinten- 
dence of  private  establishments.  The  second  ministry  will 
absorb  the  management  of  public  works,  a  branch  of  adminis- 
tration which  ought  soon  to  become  purely  financial,  when 
the  suppression  of  all  special  corporations  shall  have  led  to  a 
greater  degree  of  freedom  in  their  execution.  Lastly,  the  third 
ministry  will  annex  all  the  duties,  military,  naval,  or  colonial, 
which  remain  after  the  transformation  of  the  army  into  a 
constabulary. 

Such  is  the  concentration  of  ministerial  functions  which 
will  prepare  the  peaceful  advent  of  the  systematic  triumvirate, 
when  the  progressive  dictator  shall  be  sufficiently  amenable  to 
the  coimsels  of  Positivism.  He  will  make  the  change  easier  by 
giving  his  three  ministers  the  title  of  governors,  as  more  in 
accordance  with  their  duties,  and  susceptible  of  indefinite  con- 
tinuance. After  a  sufficient  trial  of  the  ministers  he  has  selected, 
he  will  inaugurate  the  latest  phase  of  the  organic  transition  by 
transferring  to  them  the  dictatorial  government  of  France, 
thus  definitively  vested  not  in  one  but  in  a  number. 

The  change  is  such  as  to  require  that  Positivism  have  so 
far  modified  its  sceptical  milieu,  as  to  enable  it  to  throw  up 
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three  statesmen  in  whom  the  supreme  ruler  may  place  entire  ^e  High 
confidence.  Destined  as  they  are  to  be  the  first  holders  of  KigRert 
offices  which  will  give  them  the  power,  allowing  for  exceptions, 
of  choosing  their  successors,  their  own  nomination  can  at 
first  be  due  solely  to  the  free  suggestion  of  the  pontiflF  of 
Humanity,  who  alone  is  competent  to  propose  them  to  the 
noble  dictator.  This  exceptional  initiative,  the  first  really 
decisive  manifestation  of  the  social  power  of  the  priesthood  of 
Positivism,  should,  as  much  as  possible,  foreshadow  the  normal 
regime,  by  its  conforming  to  the  systematic  distribution  of  the 
industrial  functions.  We  may  at  present  hope  soon  to  find, 
among  French  bankers,  a  competent  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 
But  as,  for  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to 
comply  with  the  normal  conditions,  we  must  place  in  it  an 
agricultural  patrician,  one  shown  by  his  previous  life  to  have 
the  nobility  of  thought  and  feeling  so  important  an  office  requires. 
For  the  direction  of  the  finances,  the  most  important  branch  of 
administration  so  long  as  the  transition  lasts,  on  the  same 
principle  we  should  seek  for  a  minister  amongst  the  manu- 
facturing capitalists,  were  it  not  that  their  intellectual  and 
moral  state  prescribes  a  serious  modification.  More  than  the 
others  deteriorated  by  empiricism  and  egoism,  as  is  seen  by 
its  more  marked  leaning  to  oppressive  monopolies,  the  politi- 
cal incapacity  of  this  class  will  compel  the  progressive  dictator 
to  choose  one  of  their  workmen  to  be  entrusted  with  the  most 
important  department. 

This  admission  of  a  proletary  to  a  place  in  the  systematic  This  admis. 
triumvirate  is  the  only  really  great  anomaly  imposed  on  the  proletary 
preparatory  government.     But  it  has  such  solid  justification  in  glaring 
the  conditions  of  the  moment,  that  it  should  awaken  no  alarm  the  prepanu 
in  sincere  and  clear-sighted  conservatives,  not  even  if  it  were  ment. 
foimd  desirable  to  extend  it  to  the  two  other   departments. 
As  the  classes  which  in  the  normal  state  are  to  govern,  are  at 
present,  in  heart  and  mind,  unequal  to  such  charge,  our  only 
resource  is  to  find  in  personal  merit  a  guarantee  which  social 
position  does  not  as  yet  provide.     Now,  looking  to  the  whole 
history  of  the  past  in  modem  times,  it  is  amongst  proletaries 
that  are  most  likely  to  be  found,  in  largest  proportion,  men 
really  fitted  for  political  power  by  their  wide  range  of  thought 
and   their   generosity  of  feeling.       The   whole  difficulty   lies 
in  the  bringing  them   forward  acceptably,  when,  under  the 
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guidance  of  a  truly  organic  doctrine,  the  dictator  has  made  his 
selection.  Their  accession  to  power  under  these  conditions, 
without  any  demagogic  influences,  can  in  no  wise  encourage 
the  tendency  to  declassment,  inasmuch  as  it  is  avowedly  an 
anomaly  made  necessary  by  the  transitional  state  of  things. 
Suppose  it  definitive,  and  it  would  at  once  be  seen  to  involve  a 
contradiction ;  for  plebeians,  to  become  chiefs,  must  abandon 
the  position  to  which  they  owe  their  intellectual  and  moral 
claims ;  whilst,  in  obtaining  power,  patricians  are  in  keeping 
with  themselves. 

Over  and  above  their  individual  value,  the  proletary  minis- 
ters will  bring  to  the  preparatory  government  the  aid  of  their 
class,  at  once  from  a  negative  and  positive  point  of  view.  Their 
accession  ofiFers  a  powerful  security  against  demagogues ;  for 
they,  always  sprung  from  tlie  bourgeoisie  and  the  literary 
bourgeoisie  in  particular,  will  thus  find  superiors  in  the  very 
class  on  which  their  ambition  leans  for  support.  Not  only 
will  the  people  not  assist  them,  it  will  place  them  in  pre- 
sence of  invincible  competitors,  by  putting  in  power  the  best 
organs  of  the  proletariate,  and,  as  such,  qualified  to  throw  dis- 
credit upon  rhetoricians  and  sopliists  by  the  mere  force  of 
contrast.  But  the  chief  reaction  of  this  anomaly  is  the  assist- 
ance it  gives  in  regenerating  the  patrician  body;  it  will 
lead,  that  is,  the  capitalists  to  feel  what  are  the  intellectual 
and  moral  conditions  of  the  power  normally  vested  in  their 
class.  Instead  of  separating  the  proletariate  from  the  patriciate, 
the  temporary  accession  of  the  higher  types  of  the  working 
classes  will  bring  the  poor  and  rich  into  union,  with  the  aim 
of  eliminating  the  bourgeoisie,  as  the  main  seat  of  Western 
anarchy. 

Such  is  the  peaceful  process  by  which  the  preparatory 
government  should  be  installed  in  France,  at  the  opening  of  the 
last  phase  of  the  organic  transition.  For  several  years  I  have 
been  working  at  the  choice  of  persons,  so  to  have  it  in  my 
power  duly  to  discharge  my  function  of  adviser,  when  the 
dictator  shall  be  sensible  of  the  value  of  philosophical  sugges- 
tions, inherently  free  from  all  admixture  of  ambition.  Apply- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  persons  principles  tested  in  the  estimate 
of  events,  I  hope  to  find  men  able  to  obtain  the  confidence  of 
the  dictator  and  the  public,  and  to  find  them  amongst  the 
practicians  whom  Positivism  has  already  regenerated.     Whexk 
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complete  and  definitive,  I  shall  in  due  time  announce  my 
choice,  in  order  that  a  careful  examination  may  render  easier 
and  simpler  their  free  acceptance.  In  the  normal  state  the 
action  of  the  Positive  priesthood  will  be  limited  to  the  sanction 
of  governors  chosen  by  theii*  predecessors  ;  during  the  transition 
it  should  turn  to  account  the  authority  it  derives  from  general 
assent,  by  proposing  for  inauguration  those  on  whom  it  will 
devolve  to  name  their  successors. 

Sociocratic  continuity  cannot  as  yet  wholly  supersede  the  Notpowibie 
principle  of  election,  the  substitute,  and  more  completely  so  as  diaoontinae 
time  advanced,  for  the  theocratic  continuity.     But  it  were  well  may  be ' 
to  nullify  as  much  as  possible  this  subversive  practice,  especially 
as  regards  the  highest  governors,  whose  duty  it  will  be,  sub- 
sequently,  to  choose  at  their   discretion  all  the   government 
functionaries.     Though  a  triumvir  cannot,  on  retirement,  name 
unconditionally  his  successor,  he  may  always  propose  him  to  the 
seventeen  electors  chosen  by  universal  suflFrage ;  such  sufiFrage 
in  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  financial  assembly,  to  be  modified 
by  delegation  and  publicity. 

The  citizens  of  Paris,  grouped  according  to  the  provinces  Mode  of 
in  which  they  were  bom,  will  name  these  seventeen  special 
delegates,  who  will  pronounce  upon  the  choice  proposed.  If 
they  accept  the  choice,  the  decision  of  the  metropolis  will  be 
submitted  to  the  provinces  for  ratification,  the  provinces  being 
represented  by  the  sixteen  capitals,  ten  of  which  at  least  must 
confirm  the  decision  by  universal  sufiFrage.  If  the  choice  is 
rejected,  the  triumvir  will  be  bound  to  submit  a  second  name 
to  the  same  electors,  who  will  only  take  the  initiative  in  case  of 
a  second  rejection. 

Any  arbitrary  limit  of  time  is  out  of  place,  where  the  power  The  offices 
rests  upon  confidence  and  is  guaranteed  by  responsibility.  Yet  on  good  be- 
there  must  always  be  some  means  of  removing,  peacefully, 
unworthy  governors,  supposing  them  to  take  no  account  of  just 
blame,  and  so  not  to  withdraw  when  they  should.  To  reconcile 
the  two  wants,  the  electoral  system  just  described  may  be 
brought  into  play  for  a  judgment  on  the  successor  of  the  governor 
to  be  remov^,  such  successor  to  be  named  by  the  industrial 
capitalist  with  whom  originates  the  accusation,  an  accusation 
approved  by  nineteen  other  Parisian  capitalists.  To  avoid 
haste  and  passion,  the  nomination,  always  with  the  statement  of 
some  definite  grievances  and  with  the  signatures  of  its  twenty 
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supporters — must  not  be  legally  valid  till  it  has  been  twice 
placarded,  at  three  months'  interval.     The  discussion  before  the 
vote,  and  the  possibility  that  the  triumvir  attacked  may  be 
continued  in  oflSce,  will  as  a  general  rule  lead  either  to  the 
withdrawal   of  an  accusation  which  is  the  subject  of  general 
blame,  or  to  the  seasonable  retirement  from  office  of  the  persoD 
incriminated. 
wo  amend-         I  must  here   pause   a   moment  in  my  exposition   of  the 
ogramme    Preparatory  Government,  in  order  to  preserve  the  memoiy  of 
wir  '         two  incidents,  of  a  nature  to  strengthen  our  just  confidence  in 
the  popular  instinct  when  not  misled  by  metaphysical  influences. 
My  original  conception  in  1848  on  the  mode  of  eliminating 
mischievous  governors,  involved,  in  spite  of  myself,  larger  con- 
cessions to  revolutionary   prejudices  than  the  one  here  given. 
However  I  was  soon  able  to  act  on  my  natural  instinct,  thanks  to 
the  noble  wisdom  of  two  proletaries,  worthy  associates  of  mine  in 
the  Positivist  Society,  before  which  I  laid  the  whole  conception 
of  the   organic  transition.      The  capital  amendment,  the   re- 
jection,  that   is   to  say,  of   any   purely   negative  blame,  the 
compelling  the  accuser  to   offer  a   substitute,  came  firom  the 
plebeian   statesman   to   whom  Positivism   owes   the   luminous 
aphorism ;   Work  can  'never  he  wanting.      Another  workman 
subsequently  struck  out,  with  equal  originality  and  modesty, 
the  happy  idea  of  confining  the  power  of  legal  accusation  to 
the  capitalist  class, 
ot  only  the         As  the  last  point  in  estimating  the  degree  of  social  ascend- 
it  aureauy  aucy  attained  by  Positivism,  if  it  is  to  be  competent  to  establish 
notion-       aright  the  Preparatory  Government,  the  obligation  to  adopt  the 
MitiYists.     system  as  a  whole  must  be  limited  to  those  offices  which  are  of 
a  strictly  political  character.     Were  the  triumvirs  alone  adhe- 
rents of  the  regenerative  faith,  their  ordinary  action  would  be 
hampered  by  the  indifiFerence  or  hostility  of  their  chief  subordi- 
nates, even  supposing  these  last  to  be  simply  sceptical.     But  it 
is  as  imnecessary  as  it  is  impracticable  to  go  further,  and  require 
the  conversion  of  such  agents  as  are  strictly  administrative,  for 
they  are   always  predisposed  to   propagate  the  impulse  they 
receive,  and  which  is  independent  of  them.      The  only  pre- 
ference of  such  agents,  as  a  body,  for  the  Positivist  dictatorship 
will  be  due  to  their  sense  of  greater  security  in  their  offices,  with 
a  more  honourable  service.     Then,  their  just  promotion  will  not 
be  stopped  by  the  reservation  of  the  higher  administrative  posts 
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for  political  adventurers,  thrown  up  by  parliamentary  anarchy  or 
servile  obsequiousness  to  a  dynasty. 

Eeduced  to  the  utmost,  the  obligation  of  complete  adhesion  Narrowest 

1  ^^•  ji  •  1  r»it  •  Umits  of  this 

to  the  prevailing  doctrine  may  be  confined  to  the  two  services,  obUgatiDn. 
foreign  and  domestic,  which  are  in  immediate  dependence  on 
the  triumvirate.  If  the  nine  ambassadors  and  the  seventeen 
intendants  are  true  Positivists,  their  aid  will  suflBce  for  the 
Preparatory  Government  to  organize  on  a  proper  footing  its 
administrative  services,  whatever  the  belief  of  its  agents, 
assuming  them  to  be  zealous  and  competent.  The  office  of  sub- 
prefect,  nay  even  of  prefect,  stripped  of  its  present  semblance 
of  political  power,  will  be  filled  habitually  by  men  chosen  by 
the  governors  of  their  respective  provinces  from  the  class  of 
special  administrators. 

So  concentred  in  twenty-nine  statesmen,  the  political  Through 
direction  of  France  may  really  fall  to  Positivism  at  the  period  statesmen 
above  assigned,  at  the  beginning,  that  is,  of  the  last  phase  of  ment  be- 
the  organic  transition.  In  the  course  of  the  twelve  previous  rotwhiy 
years,  the  Positivist  doctrine  ought  to  gain  influence,  to  a  degree 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  estimate,  prior  to  its  making  its 
way  into  the  milieu  most  in  consonance  with  its  immediate 
destination,  one  mainly  concerning  the  governors  of  society. 
For  it  is  they  whom  Positivism  comes  forward  to  rescue  from 
the  pressure  which  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  scepti- 
cism, now  that  the  prevalent  need  of  society  is,  definitively, 
reconstruction.  In  all  the  West,  and  in  France  above  all, 
statesmen  are  obliged  to  court  by  turns,  and  at  times  together, 
revolution  and  reaction,  because  they  have  not  the  convictions 
which  would  enable  them  to  triumph  over  both.  It  is  to  Posi- 
tivism they  will  owe  the  full  realization  of  what  has  hitherto 
been  a  barren  though  constant  wish, — ever  since  the  explosion 
of  the  French  Revolution, — the  combination  of  Order  and 
Progress.  Positivism  alone  can  enable  them  to  regain  their 
personal  selfrespect  and  to  give  free  play  to  their  social  action, 
as  no  longer  compelled  to  appear  to  hold  views  in  unison  with 
the  belated  state  of  those  whom  it  is  their  object  to 
guide.  Openly  invested,  in  the  name  of  Humanity,  with  tlie 
necessary  power,  they  will  appreciate,  in  the  plenitude  of  public 
life,  the  holy  aphorism  suggested,  naturally,  by  private  life  to 
her  who  is  my  eternal  companion  :  What  pleasures  can  carry 
it  over  those  of  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  others  ? 
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Weary  of  a  scepticism  daily  more  and  more  at  variance 
with  the  actual  conditions  of  the  West,  minds  of  the  higher 
order  cherish  in  secret  the  aspiration  of  freeing  themselves 
from  its  degrading  and  paralysing  influence,  in  order  to  devote 
themselves,  more  than  at  any  other  time,  to  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  race.  But  they  cannot  attain  purity  and  elex^L" 
tion  save  imder  the  guidance  of  the  faith  which  claims  to 
regulate  the  present  in  the  name  of  the  future  as  deduced 
from  the  past.  The  time  is  not  distant  when  Positivism  will 
have  rallied  to  itself  such  men,  so  far  as  to  enable  them  to 
obtain  an  honourable  ascendancy,  in  a  world  where,  from  the 
absence  of  complete  convictions,  there  can  be  no  strong  re- 
sistance to  a  systematic  action. 

Then  at  once  will  disappear  the  anomaly  which  at  present 
exists,  the  anomaly,  namely,  by  which  certain  natures  seem  in 
exclusive  possession  of  the  practical  virtues,  especially  energy 
and  perseverance,  the  commonest  of  the  attributes  of  man, 
since  they  are  found  in  all  the  animals  which  are  in  any  real 
sense  active.  The  apparent  rarity  of  these  qualities  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  our  modem  anarchy,  where  the 
absence  of  convictions  leads  to  irresolution.  Its  tendency  to 
neutralize  devotion  and  courage  is  seen  most  active  in  the 
highest  natures,  as  they  can  find  no  fitting  sphere  except  in 
public  life,  and  public  life  has  become,  in  the  absence  of  a 
religion,  the  privileged  appurtenance  of  vulgar  ambitions. 
When  the  Positive  faith  shall  raise  and  league  together  those 
who  are  bom  to  command,  it  will  be  seen,  more  than  ever, 
how  superior  are  the  qualities  of  the  intellect,  and  still  more 
of  the  heart,  to  those  of  the  character,  these  latter  being  rarely 
absent  when  there  is  a  welldefined  and  consistent  purpose. 
So  will  disappear  of  itself  the  singular  error  now  prevailing, 
of  confounding  energy  with  cruelty,  an  error  due  to  our 
not  having  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  full  developement 
of  energy  in  men  capable  of  applying  it,  in  the  pursuit  of 
great  objects,  with  settled  and  complete  convictions. 

Three  successive  instances,  in  the  last  himdred  years,  have 
given  conclusive  evidence  that  the  tendency — and  a  growing 
tendency — of  things  in  the  West,  is  to  give  political  suprem  cy, 
in  France,  to  any  doctrine,  if  even  provisionally  adapted  to  the 
mission  of  regeneration  with  which  it  is  invested.  Twenty 
years  after  the  publication  of  the  Encyclopsedia  the  last  holder 
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of  the  monarchical  dictatorship  confided  the  government  of 
France  to  the  Encyclopaedists,  socially  represented  by  the 
Economists.  At  the  opening  of  the  final  crisis,  the  Republicans  (i)  The 
were  less  nimierous  than  the  Positivists  are  now ;  notwith-  (2)  The  Re- 
standing,  in  four  years  they  became  masters,  and  that  without 
any  large  increase  of  their  numbers.  Far  from  being  due  to 
the  insurrection  which  manifested  it,  this  consequence  of  the 
then  situation  of  France  would  have  been  reached  earlier,  had 
the  convulsion  been  prevented  according  to  the  hypothesis 
indicated  at  the  end  of  my  third  volume.     Lastly,  when,  on   (S)  The 

^  J '  7  Bclectia. 

the  reestablishment  of  peace  in  Europe,  the  necessity  of  com- 
bining Order  with  Progress  was  generally  recognised,  eclecti- 
cism, as  apparently  meeting  the  want,  was  dominant  under 
various  forms  during  the  greater  part  of  the  Parliamentary 
generation,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
Eclectics  was  small  to  a  proverb. 

This  concourse  of  examples  is  so  much  the  more  conclusive,  Henre  there 
in  that,  in  all  three  cases,  the  doctrines,  though  the  only  ones  iitotS^ 
then  acceptable,  could  in  no  sense  comply  with  the  fundamental  BoSu^m^ 
conditions.     This  being  so,  they  strengthen  our  confident  an- 
ticipations of  the  advent  of  Positivism  to  power,  anticipations 
suggested  by  its  peculiar  competence  to  direct  Society.     The 
age  in  which  any  great  thing   seems  hopeless,   such   is   the 
intellectual  and  moral  anarchy,  this  age  promises  those  who 
labour   worthily   in   the   cause   of  the   renovating  Faith   un- 
paralleled  satisfactions,  as  the  aim  we  set  before  us  is   also 
without  parallel. 

I  have  sufficiently  treated  the  constitution,  and  the  advent  General 

conn<c  of 

to  power,  of  the  Positivist  triumvirate  ;  and  I  may  now  describe  the  Trium- 

Tirate* 

its  general  course,  on  an  examination,  first,  of  its  rule  of  conduct, 
then,  of  its  most  important  measure. 

In  the  last  phase  of  the  organic  transition,  the  proximate  d)  itemie 

.  of  oouduot. 

termination  of  the  Western  revolution  will  be  announced  by 
raising,  at  its  commencement,  the  normal  standard,  with  all 
the  emblems  which  accompany  it,  for  the  statement  of  which 
in  detail  I  refer  to  the  '  General  View.'  The  two  characteristic  Voi.  i.  an. 
mottoes  have,  it  is  true,  been  already  adopted ;  yet  their 
adoption,  one  after  the  other,  was  the  expression  rather  of  a 
wish  than  of  a  principle,  so  long  as  the  attitude  of  the  dicta- 
torial government  could  be  but  in  imperfect  unison  with  them. 
But  when  Positivism,  after  modifying  the  policy,  succeeds  in 
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changing  the  form  of  the  government,  the  two  formulas  take 
the  character  of  a  definitive  programme,  the  triumph  of  which 
is  shown  in  the  change  of  colour;  a  change  which,  without 
any  breach  of  continuity,  disclaims  all  connection  with  revo- 
lution. At  this  jimcture  comes  the  third  motto  of  the  normal 
regime :  Live  without  concealment,  the  complement  of  the  other 
pair,  as  supplying  the  practical  condensation  of  the  system, 
the  system,  at  once  moral  and  political,  which  is  now  adopted 
finally  and  for  ever.  Meant  more  particularly  for  public  life, 
this  last  symbol  is  peculiarly  appropriate  as  the  device  for  the 
French  coins ;  this  enunciation  on  them  of  the  means  dispensing 
with  a  statement  of  the  principle  and  the  result,  between  which 
it  is  the  indispensable  connection. 

To  see  the  full  bearing  of  such  a  formula,  we  must  keep 
in  view,  that  its  adoption  by  the  government  marks  the  rise  of 
a  systematic  policy,  otherwise  the  motto  were  but  the  announce- 
ment of  a  moral  purpose,  not  of  a  political  determination. 
Although  the  mediaeval  period  nobly  asserted  it  in  private 
life,  it  was  unable  to  extend  it  duly  to  public ;  this,  in  spite 
of  the  aspirations  of  Chivalry,  continued  to  rest  mainly  upon 
mystery  and  intrigue.  Without  ignoring  the  evil  feelings 
which  had  a  share  in  this  result,  we  are  bound  to  assign  as 
its  principal  ground,  the  impossibility  of  living  openly  when 
the  future  is  dark  and  opinion  uncertain.  The  device,  then, 
is  an  indication  of  the  decisive  acceptance  of  a  doctrine  capable 
of  giving  systematic  expression  both  to  political  previsions  and 
to  the  public  judgments.  As  this  twofold  systematization  is 
the  mark  of  the  ultimate  regeneration,  its  special  Announcement 
should  be  the  formula  appropriate  to  human  activity,  although 
it  draws  its  greatest  value  as  a  symbol  from  its  capacity  of 
representing  the  symbols  which  relate  to  intellect  and  feeling. 

Sign  and  condition  of  synthesis  in  thought  as  of  loyalty 
in  action — the  rule  is  as  suitable  for  the  Positive  spiritualty 
as  for  the  pacific  temporalty.  Prior  to  formulating  it,  I  had 
always  instinctively  acted  on  it,  from  the  very  first  steps  I 
took,  the  better  to  prepare  the  minds  of  men  for  my  concep- 
tions, and  to  perfect  those  conceptions  by  the  results  of  their 
statement,  by  their  influence  whether  in  connection  with  others 
or  upon  myself.  I  have  never  ceased  to  congratulate  myself 
on  the  practice,  though  it  has  often  exposed  me,  either  to 
mistaken  objections  or  to  dishonest  plagiarism.     But  its  widest 
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application  is  in  political  action,  for  there  the  results  are  more 
definite  and  more  immediate,  and  consequently,  public  dis- 
cussion may  be  of  greater  assistance  in  the  execution  and 
correction  of  plans,  or  even  in  purifying  motives.  Hence  it 
is,  that  the  Positivist  triumvirate  will  evidence  the  thoroughly 
organic  character  of  the  third  phase  of  the  final  transition  by 
its  invariable  habit  of  announcing  all  its  measures  in  time  to 
allow  of  their  examination  by  all. 

Two,  three,  or  six  months,  according  to  the  urgency  and  Appucation 
importance  of  the  case, — these  intervals  have  always  appeared  in  deuiL 
to  me,  on  this  head,  to  meet  all  fair  requirements.  Adopting 
the  judicious  extension  of  the  principle  suggested  by  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  ray  theoretic  disciples,  these  intervals 
must  be  observed  as  much  for  nominations  and  dismissals  as 
for  abstract  resolutions,  in  order  to  give  security  to  functionaries 
and  to  avoid  intrigues.  They  are  of  sufficient  length  to  enable 
the  whole  of  the  West,  the  colonies  inclusive,  to  take  part 
in  the  free  expression  of  opinion  to  which  the  dictatorial 
government  of  France  nobly  appeals ;  the  slightest  actions  of  that 
government  now  being  of  importance  to  mankind  as  connected 
with  its  high  mission.  The  triumvirs  will  thus  be  disen- 
cumbered of  their  legal  advisers, — a  source  of  embarrassment  as 
of  expense, — their  administrative  services  being  better  dis- 
charged by  a  remodelled  bureaucracy.  But  the  practice  must 
never  be  allowed  to  impair  the  independence  of  the  governors 
or  their  responsibility,  the  groundwork  of  both  being  always 
a  noble  character.  Not  only  is  it  open  to  them  to  act  against 
the  aggregate  opinion,  even  supposing  it  imanimous,  but,  in 
case  of  need,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  decide  without  waiting 
for  its  expression,  taking  of  course  the  risk  of  legal  accusation  to 
which  such  conduct  exposes  them.  To  ensure  the  fuller  applica- 
tion of  the  Positivist  rule,  each  triumvir  will  decide  alone,  on 
measures  as  on  men,  whenever  his  own  department  alone  is 
concerned. 

The  solemn  inauguration  of  this  course  of  action  will  be  the  (2)  itechw 
important  proclamation,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  phase,  of  Tbe  intend, 
the  chief  measure  of  the  Preparatory  Government,  viz.,  the  comrRe- 
political  disgregation  of  France  by  the  transformation  of  the  ^"   ^ 
intendancies  into  republics.     Although  this   measure,  as  the 
outcome  of  the  whole  organic  transition,  must  mark  its  con- 
clusion, the  prospective  familiarity  with  it  will  be  indicative 
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of  the  new  human  providence  which  judiciously  modifies 
its  destinies  whilst  consciously  accepting  them.  Far  from 
weakening  the  central  dictatorship,  such  an  announcement  will 
strengthen  its  rational  ascendancy,  as  supplying  sounder  reasons 
for  the  measures  necessitated  by  this  great  transformation,  the 
habitual  prospect  of  which  will  be  a  guide  to  both  government 
and  people  in  the  developement  of  the  provisional  regime. 
Agrwittri-  Such  dismemberments  have  been  frequent  during:  the  lone 

iimph  to  ^  o  o 

caectit        courso  of  the  education  of  mankind,  but  never  without  firiving: 

peaceably.  e»         p» 

rise  to  serious  catastrophes,  from  the  impossibility  of  clearly 
foreseeing  and  directing  them.  It  must,  then,  be  looked 
upon  as  a  decisive  triumph,  both  for  the  science  and  the  art 
of  politics,  this  faculty  of  peaceably  effecting  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  dismembennents,  after  a  wise  recognition  of  its 
necessity,  in  connection  with  the  whole  system  of  statical  and 
dynamical  laws  which  govern  society  in  its  normal  state. 
vtcanitjtoT         In  mv  second  volume   I  satisfactorily  established  the  fun- 

buch  change. 

damental  principle,  that  for  a  free  and  lasting  association  the 
condition  is  the  voluntary  grouping  of  a  certain  niunber  of  towns, 
with  their  respective  country  districts,  around  a  city  which 
has  risen  to  the  rank  of  a  capital.  This  law,  one  of  whose 
importance  the  Middle  Ages  had  a  just  sense,  and  viithout 
which  the  Country  cannot  link,  in  any  true  sense,  the  Family  to 
Humanity,  presides,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  over  the  normal 
division  of  the  Earth  into  Sociocracies  on  the  scale  of  the  French 
intendancies.  All  the  reasons  for  such  limitation  in  the  ulti- 
mate state  have  greater  validity  at  its  introduction,  from  the 
time  that  the  systematic  developement  of  the  religion  of  Hu- 
manity has  removed  the  only  justification  of  later  anomalies. 
As  a  guarantee  of  order  and  of  progress  internally,  the  break 
up  of  the  greater  states  ought  in  all  cases  to  be  welcomed,  and 
in  equal  degree,  by  the  priesthood  which  it  emancipates,  the 
patriciate  which  it  raises,  the  proletariate  for  which  it  makes  room. 
Externally,  it  ensures  general  peace  by  making  invasion  impos- 
sible, even  before  the  other  Western  nations  have  acted  on  the  ex- 
ample of  France,  for  it  is  the  concentration  of  France  that  alone 
is  formidable  and,  as  such,  constitutes  a  special  obligation  on  her 
to  initiate  the  new  policy.  Her  mission  of  regeneration  ought  to 
do  away  with  all  hesitation  as  to  the  measure,  for  her  political 
decomposition  becomes  the.  ba^is  of  her  r< 
the    bequest  of    the  whole  past — esp( 
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past.     If  we  give  the  word  Catholiciam  its  etymological  ac-  The  c«tho- 
ceptation,  applicable  only  to  Positivism,  the  revolution  of  the  i'm^ 
West  is  simply  the  substitution  of  the  Catholicism  of  Paris 
for  that  of  Rome,  when  Paris  shall  be  merely  the  spiritual 
capital  of  Humanity. 

This  holy  city  cannot  even  become  the  religious  centre  of  Paris  mnst 
the  French  territory,  so  long  as  it  is  not  properly  purified  by  ^^^JPJJJ? 
renouncing  its  temporal  domination,  the  retention  of  which 
would  rii.se  a  fear  lest  there  should  be  an  oppressive  combination 
of  the  two  powers.  Sadly  as  the  grand  result  of  the  mediaeval 
period  has  suflFered  from  modern  anarchy.  Metaphysics  have  yet 
never  been  able  to  prevent  the  general  instinct  from  feeling  the 
growing  opportuneness  of  the  division  of  the  two  powers,  as 
more  in  harmony  with  our  existence  than  with  that  of  our 
ancestors.  And  in  the  alarm  lest  it  be  set  aside  we  have  the 
latent  source  of  the  instinctive  antipathies,  nay  even  of  the 
idle  jealousies,  often  felt  by  the  provinces  of  France  in  regard 
to  the  spiritual  leadership  of  Paris ;  they  feel  thwnselves 
threatened  with  an  indefinite  consecration  of  the  political 
tyranny  by  which  they  are  at  present  hampered. 

It  is,  then,  for  the  most  centralised  nation,  in  the  name  of  its  American 
human  mission,  to  set  a  decisive  example  of  a  peaceful  decom-  cdcc  the  be- 
position,  an  example  which  will  soon  find  imitators  everywhere,  tbe  move- 
were  it  only  as  a  consequence  of  the  catastrophes  caused  else- 
where by  obstinate  adherence  to  routine.     Not  passing,  here, 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  West,  I  point  to  American  independence 
as  having,  in  the  last  century,  irrevocably  initiated  the  steady 
movement  towards  the  decomposition  of  the  great  states.     One 
might  even  go  farther  back  to  the  Dutch  revolution,  were  it  not 
that  the  political  significance  of  that  event  is  modified  by  its 
religious  character.     But  when  we  see  the  separation  for  ever  of 
two  populations,  united  by  language  and  by  faith,  not  to  speak 
of  their  common  and  not  remote  origin,  no  one  can  be  mistaken 
as  to  tlie  real  source  of  the  political  disruption.     It  was  natural 
that  the  verification  of  the  law  of  cities  should  have  its  first 
instance  in  the  case  of  the  colonies,  and  they  have  given  it 
additional  confirmation  in  South  America,  notwithstanding  the 
greater  closeness  of  the  connection  with  the  mother  country 
both  in  religion  and  politics.     Without  waiting  for  the  exten-  Extension  of 
fiion  of  the  process,  in  these  two  typical  cases,  by  the  inevitable  from  u^T*^ 
break-up   of   the   secondary   nationalities  they  have   formed,  edl^^pT**^ 
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Tolution. 
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nationalities  in  their  turn  of  exorbitant  dimensions,  all  statesmen 
should  even  now  forecast  its  spread  to  tlie  European  states.  If 
so,  instead  of  vain  regrets,  all  should  prepare  to  submit  with 
decorum  to  this  destiny,  above  all  in  France,  as  invested  with  the 
initiative  of  regeneration,  an  initiative  which  precludes  such 
regrets. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  final  crisis,  there  was  a  dim  sense 
of  this  fatality  in  the  party  which  was  least  mistaken  as  to  the 
tnie  character  of  the  Western  revolution,  its  essentially  in- 
tellectual character.  But  in  its  aspiration  after  the  normal 
disgregation  of  France,  it  was  wrong  by  a  century  as  to 
its  epoch,  nor  can  we  blame  the  terrible  punishment  of  its 
mistake,  when  we  consider  the  guilty  vanity  which  made  it 
set  itself,  so  mistaken,  against  a  defence  as  necessary  as  it 
was  difficult,  '\\lien  the  heroism,  however  empirical,  of  its  two 
opponents  had  secured  the  independence  of  the  French  nation,  it 
soon  became  possible  to  estimate  duly  the  merit  of  the  Girondist 
anticipation,  by  virtue  of  the  disappearance,  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  of  the  main  justification  for  a  provisional 
concentration.  The  peace  of  Europe  has  strengthened  the 
tendency  in  this  direction  by  removing  as  well  the  fear  of 
invasion  from  without,  as  the  dread  of  coalitions  within  its 
limits.  So  it  is,  that  I  can  judge  quietly,  with  the  perfect 
freedom  of  the  true  philosopher,  a  premature  political  concep- 
tion, which  cost  my  spiritual  Father,  Condorcet,  his  life,  on  the 
groundless  suspicion  that  he  approved  of  it. 

As  a  step  to  the  gradual  adoption  of  this  great  change,  the 
Positivist  triumvirate  should  allow  the  Intendants,  when  tested 
by  seven  years'  right  exercise  of  power,  the  choice  of  their 
successors,  who  will  on  this  plan  be  more  identified  with  the 
population  they  are  to  govern.  Each  Intendancy  should  be 
made  into  an  independent  republic,  as  soon  as  it  complies  with 
the  religious  conditions  of  political  emancipation,  not  waiting 
till  the  other  provinces  have  also  earned  their  independence, 
the  essence  of  which  is  the  substitution  of  local  triumvirs  for 
the  intendant.  Before  the  general  accomplishment  of  this 
change,  it  will  have  already  attained  its  great  object  as  regards 
the  organic  transition  in  its  totality ;  be  it  by  purifying  the 
attitude  of  Paris  as  the  spiritual  capital,  be  it  by  putting  an 
end  to  the  perturbing  power  of  ambition,  the  great  stimulus  to 
which  lay  in  the  centralisation. 
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It  remains  for  me  now  to  explain  at  length  the  course,  as  a  Pouucoiand 
political  and  religious  movement,  of  the  principal  phase  of  the  oouneof  tiie 
organic  tmnsition,  the  phase,  that  is,  the  leading  features  of 
which  are  given  in  the  two  measures  just  explained.  Its  very 
predominance,  however,  renders  it  impossible  for  its  exposition 
to  be  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  that  allotted  to  the  two  prelimi- 
nary modes ;  which,  be  it  remembered,  are  of  more  immediate 
interest  and  derive  less  light  from  the  normal  type.  In  order 
then  not  to  injure  at  once  this  explanation  and  the  whole  survey 
of  the  transition,  I  feel  that  it  will  be  better  to  adjourn  it  till 
the  time  be  fully  ripe  for  it.  If  events  support  the  numbers 
given  in  this  chapter,  and  if  my  career  takes  its  natural  course, 
I  will  devote  a  special  course  of  lectures  in  1862  to  this  great 
problem,  at  the  opening,  that  is,  of  the  second  or  intermediate 
phase,  after  I  have  written  all  the  works  I  have  promised. 
Coinciding  with  the  two  decisive  decrees  for  changing  the  army 
into  a  gendarmerie,  and  for  founding  the  Positive  school,  this 
oral  teaching  will  be  repeated  twice,  at  the  interval  of  a  year, 
and  with  such  improvements  as  may  be  found  desirable,  thus 
carrying  us  on  to  the  opening  of  the  linal  phase.  For  the 
present,  I  must  limit  myself,  on  this  point,  to  such  particular 
remarks  as  may  give  a  character  of  completeness  to  the  general 
outline  I  have  sketched  of  the  political  and  religious  features 
of  the  principal  period  of  transition,  that  in  which  Positivism 
inspires  the  policy  of  the  government.  For  the  political 
developement  and  the  spiritual  movement,  we  must  distinguish 
between  the  hints  here  given,  according  as  they  refer  to  the 
internal  organisation  or  to  the  external  influence  of  the  central 
nation. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  the  third  phase,  the  admission  Pouticni 
of  the  proletaries  into  the  Preparatory  Government  should  iiiternuny. 
stamp  its  character  on  the  home  policy  of  the  Positivist  dicta- 
torship, by  reducing  the  public  expenditure  and  by  methodising 
the  punishment  of  political  ofiences.  As,  by  that  time,  the 
compensations  granted  to  the  priests  and  the  officers  will  have 
expired,  the  poor  will  find  means  of  retrenchment  beyond  what 
the  rich  could  even  conceive  ;  for  a  triumvirate  of  an  energetic 
and  progressive  character  will  be  strong  enough  adequately  to 
remunerate  all  services  without  multiplying  its  agents.  An 
allowance  daily  of  a  hundred,  a  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hun- 
dred francs  to  the  intendants,  ambassadors,  or  governors,  will 
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proclaim  to  all  the  definitive  adoption  of  the  noble  simplicity 
temporarily  introduced  by  the  dictatorship  of  Danton.  In  this 
way,  without  overburdening  the  finances,  it  will  be  possible  to 
develope,  on  a  large  scale,  a  system  of  public  works,  more  needed 
at  this  period  than  in  the  normal  state,  as  we  have  to  prevent  or 
to  compensate  the  interruptions  of  industrial  operations,  and  as 
it  is  necessary  to  secure  the  performance  of  services  of  immediate 
necessity  in  the  midst  of  the  disturbances  arising  from  the 
trades'  unions.  At  the  same  time,  the  triumvirate  will,  on  its 
own  direct  responsibility,  take  the  necessary  measures  for  the 
repression  of  political  offences,  short  of  the  punishment  of  death, 
then  inadmissible  from  the  non-existence  of  the  convictions 
winch  could  alone  legitimise  it.  Not  sheltering  itself  behind 
tribunals — tribunals  as  incompetent  as  they  are  irresponsible — 
the  Preparatory  Government  will  proclaim  in  the  normal  mode 
the  proscriptions  it  shall  judge  required,  and  will  know  how  to 
carry  them  into  effect  after  a  public  hearing  of  the  accused  by 
one  of  its  members.  The  sentence  may  simply  be  one  of 
exclusion  from  civic  functions,  or  it  may  add  banishment  at 
times  with  the  further  penalty  of  confiscation  ;  in  either  case  it 
will  offer  guarantees  of  its  justice  and  moderation  of  a  higher 
kind  than  are  compatible  with  illusory  and  degrading  for- 
malities. 
Extinction  Lookcd  at  as  a  whole,  the  domestic  policy  of  the  systematic 

liourgeoisic.  dictatorship  will  have  as  its  great  object  the  renovation  of  the 
patriciate  by  eliminating  the  bourgeoisie,  which  is  a  barrier 
between  it  and  the  proletariate.  But  the  removal  of  this 
obstacle  to  union  requires  the  persistent  aid  of  two  movements 
correlated  and  yet  opposed,  the  one  negative,  the  other  positive : 
the  extinction  of  literateurs  and  lawyers  ;  the  transformation  of 
the  small  capitalists.  All  the  metaphysical  classes  fostered  by 
the  Western  revolution,  are  destined  ultimately  to  disappear; 
on  the  contrary,  the  subaltern  chiefs  of  industry  as  now  con- 
stituted, will  in  the  majority  of  instances  become  valuable 
workmen,  in  some  instances  real  patricians. 
Of  Lawyers.  Jouinalism  and   literature  will   pass  away,  in  the  natural 

course  of  things,  as  a  consequence  of  spiritual  liberty,  and  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  theoretic  budget ;  but  until  the  close  of 
the  transition  the  great  nucleus  of  the  metaphysicians  will 
survive  them ;  as  the  services  of  the  various  legists  will  still  be 
needed,  although  in  a  decreasing  extent.     In  regard  to  the  best 
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class,  the  suppression  of  all  trials  for  opinions  or  political  action, 
the  extension  of  arbitration  and  industrial  courts,  will  allow  of 
the  reduction  and  simplification  of  the  judicial  positions,  the 
more  eminent  occupants  of  which  will  have  been  regenerated 
by  Positivism.  By  the  suppression  of  the  schools  of  law,  the 
special  education  of  barristers  will  have  been  limited  to  a 
practical  apprenticeship,  and  the  class  will  gradually  disappear 
when  deprived  of  its  monopoly  of  defence,  thus,  in  a  more 
favourable  state  of  things,  carrying  into  effect  the  noble  attempt 
of  the  Dantonian  jurists. 

These  two  reforms  will  give  us  the  means  of  improving  the  Begenem. 
administration   and   the  police   by   availing  ourselves   of  the  Podtiviat* 
knowledge  and  the  training  of  the  unemployed  lawyers.     Still  Se  ^or- 
the  great  question  for  the  transition  policy  will  be  the  regene-  Sreat  object, 
ration  of  the  Positive  portion  of  the  existing  bourgeoisie.     The 
concentration  of  wealth,  and  the  transformation  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  smaller  employers  into  simple  workmen — these 
will  be  results,  in  the  main,  of  the  natural  laws  of  industrial  exist- 
ence ;  which  existence  in  a  more  disturbed  milieu  tends  more 
rapidly  in  their  direction,  such  a  milieu  only  suitable  to  great 
strength.     And  yet  the  spontaneous  movement  may  be  aided  by 
a  wise  intervention,  with  the  aim,  principally,  of  anticipating 
or  remedying  the  disasters   incident  to  it.     The  intervention 
consists,   on   the  one  hand,  in  the  removal  of  all  the  checks 
emanating  from  a  revolutionary  legislation,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  due  developement  of  the  system  of  industrial  endowments. 

An  eminent  economist,  (M.  Dunoyer),  rising  superior  to  the  Abolition  of 
prejudices  of  negativism,  has  proposed  to  abolish  the  factitious  dirtiion^f 
equality  of  properties,  and  the  restoration  of  the  full  freedom  ^rtyf  Froe- 
of  bequest.     In  theory,  it  is  true,  he  remains  individualist,  but  beqn^ 
in  his  tendencies  he  is  unconsciously  sociocratic  ;  so  that  Posi- 
tivism can  adopt  his  views  and  give  them  systematic  expression 
and   completeness.     In  particular  I  feel  bound  to  accept  the 
amendment  he  proposes,  which  is  to  adhere  to  the  existing  law 
in  cases  of  intestacy,  though  I  do  not  think  the  case  as  common 
as  he  does.     There  is  an  advantage  in  this  restriction,  in  that  it 
allows  the  natural  tendency  towards  a  concentration  of  inherited 
properties  to  manifest  itself  freely,  as  soon  as  Positivism  has 
propagated  the  conviction,   more  particularly  in  France,  that 
large   fortunes   are   eminently   desirable.     But  the  aggregate  AdopUon. 
reaction  of  freedom  of  bequest  would  be  found  insuflficient,  if 
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adoption  is  still  left  as  difficult  a  process  as  our  l^;islation 
makes  it.  When  we  set  it,  too,  free  from  artificial  impediments, 
we  must  merely  retain  for  it,  as  for  the  other,  the  precautions 
calculated  to  obviate  haste,  with  its  frequent  sequel  of  vain 
regret,  as  also  the  unjust  neglect  of  the  natural  heirs.  To  avoid 
as  far  as  possible  both  these  evils  and  yet  not  to  fetter  a  liberty 
which  is  indispensable,  it  is  suflBcient  if  we  restrict  the  power  in 
both  cases,  by  attaching  to  it  the  obligation  of  complete  publicity, 
seven  years  before  the  formal  execution  of  the  resolution. 
indnstriai  Whatever  the  efiBcacy  of  this  first  mode  of  the  concentration 

inent^'  of  Wealth,  it  is  on  the  second  that  we  must  more  rely  at  present, 
inversely  to  the  normal  order,  because  the  one  depends  especially 
upon  private  habits  and  feelings,  the  latter  on  the  intervention 
of  the  state.  A  million  of  francs  judiciously  employed  in  each 
Intendancy  to  found  industrial  fortunes,  under  the  fiill  responsi- 
bility of  the  triimivirate,  in  each  of  the  twenty-one  years  of  the 
last  phase,  would  give  a  sufficient  impulse  to  the  regeneration 
of  the  French  patriciate.  Directly  and  indiiectly  the  measure 
would  have  its  influence,  but  the  indirect  would  be  the  greater, 
as  it  would  check  the  wealthy  who  misused  their  wealth  by  the 
contrast  with  the  new  patricians  thus  created,  who  will  never 
shrink  from  the  examination,  under  due  conditions,  of  their 
industrial  administration.  Positivism  prides  itself  on  having 
amongst  its  disciples  an  eminent  practician,  who,  on  the  basis 
of  a  sound  scientific  education,  is  struggling,  as  devotedly  as 
wisely,  with  the  difficulties  thrown  in  his  way  by  his  want  of 
sufficient  capital  to  improve  to  the  full  his  land.  Similar  in- 
stances are  already  sufficiently  numerous  to  indicate  to  what 
extent  a  systematic  interference  may  aid  the  natural  process  of 
renovating  industrial  existence,  by  evoking  in  the  nobler  patri- 
cians the  habits  and  feelings  suitable  to  Sociocracy,  even  before 
the  end  of  the  transition. 

I  may  not  reckon  confiscation  amongst  the  means  of  hasten- 
oonflscaUon.  iug  this  result,  although  it  may  seem  peculiarly  appropriate, 
looking  to  the  subversive  aspirations  which  are  now  in  their 
full  course.  It  is  in  the  normal  state  only,  and  then  in 
great  moderation,  that  confiscation,  which  is  but  the  extension 
of  a  power  inherent  in  society,  will  be  applicable;  when  tjie 
habits  and  feelings  of  all  classes  of  society  shall  be  so  regulated 
as  to  obviate  the  chief  abuses  to  which  it  is  liable.  During  the 
transition^  it  is  desirable  to  limit  the  use  of  confiscation  and 
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make  it  a  political  punishment,  needed  for  the  repression  of 
disturbances,  caused  either  by  individuals  or  by  masses,  and 
traceable  to  the  vaiious  influences  which  will  oppose  the  reorgani- 
sation of  Western  society.  Were  we  to  attempt  zt  once  to 
employ  it  as  against  a  bad  use  of  wealth,  there  is  no  principle  on 
which  to  control  the  action  of  feelings  which,  even  when  honour- 
able, and  not,  as  they  too  generally  are,  tainted  with  envy,  would 
yet  imperil  the  security  which  is  indispensable  for  property.  All 
we  have  to  do  is,  to  develope  with  prudence  legcd  interdAction^  or, 
restraint  of  abuse  of  property,  and  use  aright  the  facilities  afforded 
us  by  political  confiscation,  to  promote  the  introduction  of  the 
normal  dwelling  for  the  proletary  class,  by  making  it  easy  to 
sell  houses  in  apartments. 

To  gain  a  clear  idea  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  French  ^*J**™^ 
triumvirate,  I  must  distinguish  its  relations  with  its  immediate  ^^2^- 
neighbours  from  its  relations  with  nations  outside  the  West,  in 
the  sociological  sense  of  the  term.  For  the  former,  the  Positi- 
vist  dictatorial  government  requires  six  ambassadors,  avowedly 
accredited  to  the  populations  of  Italy,  Spain,  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Spanish  America,  and  Anglo-Saxon  America,  with 
the  object  of  promoting  the  common  work  of  renovation.  These 
ambassadors  will  never  be  in  hostility  to  the  governments,  but 
yet  not  in  exclusive  communication  with  them,  as  not  having 
yet  become  the  true  leaders  of  their  respective  nations.  The 
political  missionaries  of  French  Positivism  will  make  it  their 
primary  object  to  prevent  any  mistaken  imitation  of  the  ini- 
tiative of  France  and  any  premature  adoption  of  its  leading 
results.  Conservative  in  a  high  d^ree,  they  will  make  all  feel 
that  the  agitation  due  to  Metaphysics  and  the  scepticism  engen- 
dered by  egoism  are,  for  the  future,  the  only  real  obstacles  to  the 
satisfactory  accomplishment  of  the  Western  revolution.  Whilst 
encouraging  the  natural  tendency  towards  subordination  to  the 
metropolis  of  the  race,  they  will  pave  the  way  for  the  necessary 
decomposition  of  the  overgrown  national  aggregates,  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  noble  wisdom  which  will  prevail  in  France.  More 
especially  will  they  exert  themselves  to  terminate,  by  smtable 
means,  all  oppression  as  between  the  several  constituents  of  the 
Western  republic,  and  this  by  a  free  appeal  to  the  public 
opinion  of  the  country  which  exercises  the  oppression. 

Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  final  phase,  the  progressive  indspend- 
dictator,  the  inmiediate  predecessor  of  the  French  triumviiatey 
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had  already  set  a  decisive  example  of  such  a  policy  by  restoriog 
Algeria  to  the  Arabs,  For  the  voluntary  renunciaticm  of  domi- 
nion over  a  non-westera  people  briugs  into  clearer  relief  the 
shame  attaching  to  the  dominion  over  a  portion  of  the  West 
Still,  the  Preparatory  Government  will  be  bound  to  avoid  an  ut- 
consistency  which  mi^ht  be  a  clog  upon  its  fraternal  diplomacy, 
by  proclaiming  the  independence  of  Corsica,  nay  even  of  the 
French  colonies,  before  the  decomposition  of  France  proper. 

Outside  the  West,  the  only  states  to  which  the  Positivist 
triumvirate  should  send  ambassadors  are  the  monotheistic  states, 
Turkey  first,  then  Bussia,  lastly  Persia.  The  first  object  of 
these  embassies  should  be  to  encourage  the  growing  feeling  of 
fraternity,  which,  since  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  conn€ct8 
the  two  civilisations  respectively  formed  by  Catholicism  and 
Islam,  both  equally  amenable  to  the  influences  of  Chivalry,  evoi 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Soman  world.  Such  legitimate  pre- 
ference of  Turkey  however  must  not  in  any  degree  interfere 
with  the  attention  due  to  the  abortive  Monotheism  of  Russia, 
whenever  the  directors  of  the  Byzantine  faith  are  capable  of 
following  the  noble  example  set  them  by  the  Mussulman  chiefe 
of  subordination  to  the  metropolis  of  mankind.  In  this,  its 
second  class  of  foreign  relations,  it  is  the  governments  that  the 
central  triumvirate  principally  addresses,  for  now  they  are  at 
the  head  of  their  respective  nations,  and  those  nations  are  not 
accessible  directly  to  French  diplomacy,  the  interval  between 
them  being  too  wide.  On  the  same  grounds  we  appoint  purely 
commercial  agents,  when  we  get  beyond  the  monotheistic  world ; 
though  Positivism  will  be  more  powerful  to  modify  the  Poly- 
theistic nations  and  above  all  the  Fetichist ;  but  it  will  have 
this  power  as  a  purely  spiritual  influence,  to  be  explained  later. 

These  hints  suflScing  at  present  to  explain  the  policy  of  the 
triumvirate  during  the  last  phase  of  the  organic  transition,  we 
must  point  out,  on  a  similar  plan,  that  of  the  Positive  priesthood, 
with  a  special  reference  to  the  case  of  France. 

Incorporated  as  an  integral  constituent  of  the  French  regime, 
Positivism  must  put  forth  its  power — the  conclusive  test  of  its 
superiority — to  overcome  the  existing  anarchy,  with  a  view  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  definitive  adoption  of  sociocratic  habit& 
Its  influence,  an  influence  of  a  directly  organic  character,  should 
have  two  special  results ;  first,  the  consolidation  of  the  govern- 
ment, then  of  property ;  thus  following  the  natural  course  of 
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the  inroad  of  revolution  during  the  two  preceding  phases,  an  and  pro- 
inroad  of  more  violence  in  proportion  as  liberty  of  opinion  and 
expression  brought  into  cledrer  light  the  malady  of  the  West. 

The  government  is  the  most  urgent  and  the  most  capital  (DQoTem- 
point,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  reference  to  it  that  the  anarchical 
tendencies  are  developed  with  frightful  unanimity.  Any  one  can 
now  verify  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  rich  rather  than  the  poor,  who 
at  the  present  day  are  in  opposition  to  government,  and  yet  on 
it  depends  their  safety.  I  venture  to  aflSrm  that  true  Positivists, 
and  true  Positivists  alone,  are  at  the  present  day  habitually 
animated  with  a  sincere  and  disinterested  respect  for  the  tem- 
poral government,  in  whosesoever  hands  vested.  It  is  not  un- 
becoming in  me  to  add,  that  the  founder  of  the  Religion  of 
Humanity,  even  before  his  complete  emancipation  from  nega- 
ti\dsm,  respected  all  the  successive  governments  of  France  during 
the  last  forty  years.  But  this  disposition  to  order  would  natu- 
rally long  be  confined  to  true  believers,  who  if  they  would 
regenerate  the  world,  must  first  themselves  have  overcome  the 
habits  of  revolution,  and  to  do  this  must  have  ended  by  substi- 
tuting a  dogmatic  belief  for  their  preliminary  scepticism. 
During  the  first  phase  of  the  final  period  of  transition.  Positivism 
cannot  possibly  inspire  the  Conservatives  with  a  sufficient  con- 
fidence, as  not  being  yet  completely  disencumbered  of  the 
revolutionary  environment  which  was  of  necessity  its  cradle. 
And  although,  in  the  second  phase,  the  government  recognises 
its  value  so  far  as  to  entrust  it  with  the  reorganisation  of  public 
instruction,  it  is  not  till  the  third  that  it  directly  invokes  its 
aid  against  the  full  tide  of  anarchy. 

The  worthy  interpreter  of  the  Great  Being,  the  Positive  Respect  for 
priesthood  will  enforce,  on  all,  respect  for  its  ministers,  in  spite  ©f  govern- 
of  the  real  imperfections  of  their  origin  and  their  conduct. 
The  action  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity  will  not  be  limited  to 
the  true  believers,  but  will  lead  all  sincere  friends  of  social 
progress  to  recognise  the  fact,  that  the  public  functionaries  are, 
as  a  rule,  the  best  class,  both  in  heart  and  intellect,  in  the 
present  disorderly  state.  Positivism  frees  them,  once  for  all, 
from  a  degrading  hypocrisy  and  calls  them  to  the  guidance  of 
the  world,  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Being,  on  condition  of 
substituting  devotedness  for  devotion.  Nay,  it  will  ensure  them 
respect  when  as  yet  unconverted,  by  representing  them  as  alone 
placed  at  the  social  point  of  view,  before  which  mere  personal 
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impulses  soon  disappear,  if  the  tenure  of  power  is  sufficientiy 
prolonged.  As  all  the  criticisms  of  them  are  really  referable  to 
an  unreasonable  comparison  of  them  with  the  definitive  standard, 
the  relative  spirit  of  Positivism  will  put  an  end  to  sophistical 
censures,  by  limiting  the  comparison  to  the  several  coexisting 
classes. 

Qualified,  by  its  entire  renunciation  both  of  wealth  and 
power,  to  vindicate  equally  the  one  and  the  other,  the  true 
priesthood  will  enforce  general  respect  for  the  rich,  having  first 
taught  them  to  respect  the  great.  The  task  devolving  on  the 
third  phase  will  naturally  be,  the  conversion  on  a  decisive  scale 
of  all  wealth  to  a  sociocratic  form,  a  conversion  of  which  we 
have  a  direct  foreshadowing  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  even  a 
preliminary  in  the  spontaneous  change  of  Allodia  into  fiefs. 
Previous  to  this  first  step,  which  has  hitherto  been  misappre- 
hended, property  never  lost  its  theocratic  character ;  a  character 
gradually  changed,  but  never  remodelled,  during  the  Grseco- 
Boman  transition.  Whereas  the  last  phase  of  the  defensive 
period  of  Monotheism  introduced  throughout  Western  Europe 
the  principle  needed  for  its  regeneration,  as  far  as  was  po^ible 
under  a  doctrine  which  was  incapable  of  consecrating  feeling 
and  of  systematising  action.  Throughout  the  course  of  the 
Western  revolution,  the  state  of  modem  society,  owing  to 
opposite  vices  in  the  rich  and  the  poor,  has  simultaneously 
strengthened  the  need  for  consolidating  property  by  its  regu- 
lation, and  shown  more  forcibly  the  nullity  of  the  older  sanction. 

In  the  present  time,  it  is  to  Humanity  that  we  must  tium 
to  give  wealth,  in  whatever  form  it  exists,  that  fundamental 
basis  of  security  which  cannot  henceforward  be  derived  from 
God.  In  vain  have  the  prevalent  oflBcial  Metaphysics  endea- 
voured to  confer  on  property  a  sanction  independent  of  both 
sources,  by  their  assertion  of  individualism,  a  doctrine  as  retro- 
grade as  it  is  anarchical.  The  so-called  rights  it  invokes  will 
have  entirely  disappeared  before  the  fuller  growth  of  social 
impulses,  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  two  preliminary  phases  of 
the  organic  transition.  In  the  third  phase,  a  new  power  will  be 
in  the  ascendant,  a  power  as  disinterested  as  it  is  systematic, 
and  will  guarantee  the  material  basis  of  society,  equally  in 
danger  at  present  from  its  defenders  and  assailants.  Whilst 
satisfying  the  aspirations  after  reconstruction  to  a  degree  im- 
possible so  long  as  they  remained  simply  destructive,  the  irre- 
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versible  division  of  the  two  powers  will  implant  a  general 
conviction,  that  if  there  is  to  be  a  moral  discipline  of  property 
it  must  be  on  condition  of  its  political  inviolability.  Not 
confining  its  protection  to  those  proprietors  who  recognise  that 
they  hold  it  as  a  fief  of  Humanity,  the  Positive  religion  will 
teach  respect  for  all  allodial  properties  whatsoever,  by  showing 
that  the  worst  specimens  of  the  wealthy  class  cooperate,  even 
against  their  will,  in  the  conservation  of  the  capital  of  Hu- 
manity. That  capital  is  by  its  nature  perishable,  and  for  its 
preservation  active  and  constant  attention  is  needed  ;  in  this 
attention  consists  the  principal  function  of  the  proprietor, 
whatever  be  the  flaws  in  his  administration,  and,  allowing  for 
individual  exceptions,  his  responsibility  is  in  all  cases  purely  a 
moral  responsibility. 

This  brings  me,  in  order  to  complete  my  present  remarks  on  stnigRie 
the  conservative  influence  of  Positivism,  to  the  mention  of  the  muniam. 
inevitable  struggle  it  will  have  with  Communism,  the  latest 
embodiment,  in  a  really  honourable  and  dangerous  form,  of  all 
the  revolutionary  instincts.  Its  first  victory  will  be  over  the 
anarchical  attitude  of  the  rich  towards  the  great ;  this  gained, 
the  religion  of  Humanity  will  consecrate  the  larger  portion  of 
the  final  transition  to  the  transformation  or  destruction  of  the 
feelings  which,  till  then,  will  have  more  and  more  raised  the  poor 
against  the  rich.  Its  triumph  in  this  last  respect  will  be  a  con- 
clusive sign  of  the  near  approach  of  the  normal  state,  proving, 
as  it  does,  that  the  relative  synthesis,  already  recognised  as 
superior  for  the  worship  and  the  doctrine,  is  equally  adapted 
to  the  life,  which  has  suffered  under  all  forms  of  the  absolute 
synthesis. 

For  success  in  this   struggle  with  Communism,  there  are  ntffercnt 

«.— « lOFTS  to 


required,  successively,  two  systematic  operations,  with  the  object,  ^e  token  in 
respectively,  of  curbing  the  Western  anarcfiy  in  its  two  forms.  Country, 
between  which  the  distinction  is  profound,  though  hitherto  they 
have  been  erroneously   confounded;  the  first  form  being  that 
which  it  takes  in  towns,  the  second,  in  the  country. 

It  is  the  first  exclusively,  the  more  honourable  and  the  more  ^*^o  «*«» 

mcnisDi. 

dangerous  form,  to  which  the  term  communism,  properly  so 
called,  applies,  especially  as  regards  the  plebeians,  and  it  is  with 
them  that  it  exercises  a  real  influence.  Positivism  is  the  better 
able  to  regenerate,  in  the  name  of  the  Great  Being,  the  prole- 
tariate of  the  towns,  in  that  the  error  in  their  case  is  confined  to 
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the  intellect  and  does  not  vitiate  their  feelings.  The  priesthood 
of  Humanity,  stating  the  social  problem  in  a  broader  and  more 
systematic  form, — the  problem  which  now  finds  no  presentment 
but  in  communism, — will  gradually  secure  the  acceptance  of  its 
normal  solution,  after  it  has  shown  the  inconsistencies  involved 
in  the  Utopia  of  anarchy.  When  there  is  complete  liberty,  the 
revolutionary  t4:^achers  will  be  unable  to  mask  impotence  by 
persecution,  so  that  the  Religion  of  Humanity  will  soon  convince 
the  better  proletaries  that  they  have  been  in  error  in  their  dis- 
junction of  the  two  ideas,  the  concentration  of  materials  and 
their  appropriation.  The  latter  is  the  invariable  condition  of 
the  former,  especially  when  the  accumulations  are  by  their 
nature  perishable,  and,  as  such,  require  for  their  preservation 
distinct  and  responsible  agents,  who  cannot  perform  their  oflBce 
imless  they  have  full  security,  the  sole  source  of  true  activity. 
Rnnii.  Whilst  Communism  in  the  towns  attaches  too  great  import- 

ance to  the  concentration  of  wealth,  the  anarchy  of  the  country, 
implicating  the  feelings  in  the  disorder  of  the  intellect,  with 
equal,  perhaps  greater  injury  to  the  feelings,  urges  to  absolute 
individualism,  the  means  being  the  indefinitive  division  of  the 
highest  property,  the  land.  The  want  of  a  distinct  name  for 
this  latter  error  can  alone  account  for  its  being  constantly 
confounded  with  the  opposite  utopia ;  it  is  a  want  which  will 
soon  be  supplied,  such  will  be  inevitably  the  advance  of  the 
latest  form  under  which  the  West  can  tolerate  the  subversive 
tendencies,  traceable,  and  in  the  same  form,  even  as  £dx  back 
as  the  Roman  period.  This  extreme  of  anarchy  will  find  its 
preachers  in  the  teachers  of  the  primary  schools,  predisposed,  by 
the  sciolist  popularising  of  scientific  knowledge,  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  position  to  veil  under  an  appearance  of  system 
the  sophisms  of  the  country  population.  By  the  conversion, 
however,  to  Positivism  of  the  better  communists,  particularly 
from  the  mechanicians,  the  Positivist  priesthood  will  gain  a 
natural  supply  of  valuable  auxiliaries  in  its  critical  stixiggle  on 
behalf  of  solidarity,  not  less  in  danger  than  continuity.  I 
think  with  pleasure  that,  by  urging  the  encouragement  of 
veterinary  schools,  I  have,  during  the  second  phase,  prepared  a 
body  of  assistants  qualified  more  than  any  other  to  promote, 
during  the  third  phase,  the  triumph  of  the  true  believers  over 
the  anarchical  dispositions  of  the  rural  districts. 

Although,  at  this  period,  the  attention  of  the  priesthood  will 
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naturally  be  absorbed  by  the  reffime,  it  will  be  led  by  that  very  worship. 

,,^.  i.,..i    Completion 

regfime    to    perfect    the   abstract   portion   of  the  transitional  ofiu 

or  -t  abstract 

worship,  by  the  addition  of  three  social  festivals  to  the  festival  portion. 
which  succeeded  the  three  moral  ones.  The  three  will  be 
annual,  and  introduced  successively,  with  the  interval  of  a  year 
between  them,  during  the  first  third  of  the  last  phase  ;  the  first 
in  honour  of  the  Press>  the  second  of  the  Post,  the  third  of  the 
Police. 

Preeminently  popular  though  it  be,  the  first  could  not  pre-  f^|>^^ 
viously  be  introduced  without  danger,  for  the  services  of  the  Press 
were  as  yet  of  too  questionable  a  character.  Essentially  an 
institution  of  the  normal  state,  it  does  not  deserve  the  sanction 
of  religion,  till  it  has  been  fully  purified  from  the  revolutionary 
character  which  it  displayed  during  the  Western  revolution. 
Journalism  and  literature  must  become  extinct  at  their  centre, 
before  Sociolatry  can  be  justified  in  paying  honour  to  the  insti- 
tution which,  by  the  power  it  confers  on  reflection  to  surmount 
impulse,  enables  us  to  organise  an  appeal  to  the  public  opinion 
of  mankind. 

This  first  festival  will  incline  the  French  nation  to  institute  ^  **»«  ^^ 
a  second,  in  honour  of  the  admirable  system  of  communications, 
then  completed,  which  is  destined  to  develope  and  consolidate 
writing,  now  become  universal.  From  the  establishment  of 
public  messengers  up  to  the  introduction  of  the  two  forms  of 
telegraph,  the  Positive  system  of  worship  must  give  artistic 
expression  to  all  the  modes  or  stages  of  the  Post,  the  institu- 
tion parallel  to  the  press,  and,  equally  with  the  press,  connected 
with  the  most  eminent  type  of  modem  royalty.  There  can  be 
no  better  culture  of  social  feeling  than  the  annual  idealization 
of  the  concurrence  of  all  human  powers  in  developing  the  inter- 
communications of  all  members  of  the  great  human  family. 

Duly  prepared  by  these  two  festivals,  the  instinct  of  society  ofthe 
will,  in  the  third,  give  a  conclusive  evidence  of  its  regeneration, 
by  honouring  an  institution  which  is  at  once  more  important 
and  less  appreciated  than  the  other  two.  Though  France 
should  justly  pride  itself  on  its  Police,  this  valuable  creation  of 
the  monarchical  dictatorship  is  as  yet  more  rightly  judged  by 
the  other  nations  of  the  West.  But  the  sociocratic  habits  and 
feelings  will  then  have  been  so  far  formed  as  that  the  priest>- 
hood  of  Humanity  may  glorify,  when  remodelled,  an  institution, 
which,  at  all  times  animated  by  a  spirit  imtrammelled  by  imwise 
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prejudiceB,   unostentatiously    protects    both    individuals    and 
society. 
Of  the  wren  Thus  WO  soc  how,  notwithstanding  the  conflicts  incidental 

faSvais"  to  the  regime,  the  Sociolatry  of  the  transitional  period  will  be 
permanent,  completed,  towards  the  middle  of  the  preparatory  generation, 
by  the  adoption  of  seven  festivals  adapted  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  abstract  worship  during  the  prevalence  of  the  concrete. 
Although  more  particularly  meant  for  the  transition,  the  four  last 
may  be  incorporated  as  accessories  into  the  ultimate  system,  to 
which  the  three  first  are  a  direct  introduction. 
External  in-  With  a  vicw  to  Completeness  in  my  sketch  of  the  religious 

the  religious  policy  of  the  third  phase,  it  remains  to  consider  it  in  reference 
to  external  affairs.  Of  this  however  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
judge  later,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  peculiar  modifica- 
tions of  the  Positive  transition  in  the  four  Western  groups,  and 
even  amongst  the  other  races  of  men.  For  the  present  I  need 
Two  insti-  only  point  to  the  rise,  the  rise  in  succession  of  two  institutions, 
the  one  normal,  the  other  provisional,  by  the  aid  of  which  the 
Pontiff  of  Humanity  will  be  enabled  gradually  to  organise  into  a 
system  the  unsystematic  propagation  of  the  French  movement. 
(i)ChiTahry.  The  first  is  the  institution  of  the  Positive  Chivalry,  an 
institution  most  needed  in  the  transition,  though  not  then 
capable  of  so  regular  a  constitution  as  under  the  final  regime. 
So  ripe  is  the  transition  for  it,  that  even  now  its  formation  has 
begim  on  a  decisive  scale,  though  unperceived  even  by  those  who 
cooperate  in  it.  The  infamous  persecution  originating  with  the 
most  degraded  portion  of  my  opponents  justly  gave  rise  to  the 
sacerdotal  fund,  as  a  species  of  collective  patronage  of  my  in- 
dividual existence.  At  no  distant  period,  the  systematic  ex- 
tension of  this  spontaneous  protectorate  will  show  men  that  the 
germs  of  chivalry  have  not  been  stifled  by  our  modem  anarchy. 
•More  indispensable  now  than  in  the  normal  state,  for  the  priest- 
hood of  Positivism,  the  Western  proletariate,  and  the  afiTective 
sex,  this  voluntary  guardianship  will  shortly  bring  into  concert 
its  three  elements,  described  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
ProTUdonai  For  the  sccond  of  the  two,  I  must  here  remind  the  reader 

of  the  provisional  committee,  first  mentioned,  in  1842,  in  my 
Philosophy,  and  more  completely  explained  at  the  end  of  th^ 
*  General'  View,'  or  introduction  to  my  present  construction. 
Though  prior  in  order  of  conception,  I  must  now  place  it  after 
the  chivalry ;  as  its  historical  function  cannot  be  rightly  judged 
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till  Positivism  in  France  is  mainly  concerned  with  external 
questions,  whilst  the  former  institution  is  quite  as  much  con- 
cerned with  internal.  Nevertheless,  there  will  be  seen  to  be  a 
natural  connection  between  the  two  institutions ;  since  the 
Positive  committee  will  be  taken  from  the  noblest  knights, 
when  the  generosity  which  is  their  characteristic  is  directly  up- 
held by  eminence  in  intellect  or  conduct. 

Such  are  the  various  aperQws^  on  the  spiritual  and  temporal  contnwt 
order,  which  have  their  place  here  as  a  preparation  for  the  com-  projfrwnme 
pleter  statement  to  be  given  m  1862,  m  a  course  of  lectures  on  anditiflwt 

,  ....T  ^111  1.  sketch  In 

the  organic  transition.  1  may  now  sum  up  the  whole  preceding  tb«*Q«neria 
exposition,  by  contrasting  it— it  is  a  strongly  marked  contrast — 
as  it  now  stands  complete,  with  the  original  sketch.  Under  the 
influence  of  a  republican  movement,  an  influence,  which  if 
an  irregular  was  a  generous  one,  I  conceived  in  1848  :  first, 
the  Preparatory  Government,  following  the  clear  indications  of 
my  lectures  in  1847  ;  then,  the  Positive  School ;  lastly  the 
Positive  Calendar.  The  '  General  View,'  written  during  the  oral 
exposition  of  these  three  institutions,  bears  lasting  traces  of  the 
course  pursued,  the  exact  opposite  of  my  present  course.  Now, 
when  so  contrasted,  we  may  note  the  profound  reality,  nay  even 
the  perfect  opportuneness  of  a  social  creation,  which,  suggested 
by  the  present,  issues  in  a  decisive  application  of  the  construc- 
tion of  the  future  on  the  basis  of  the  past. 

I  have  now  to  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  my  last  chapter  by  Modification 
describing,  first,  the  modifications  to  be  simultaneously  intro-  ganic  trans- 
duced into  the  organic  transition  by  the  four  constituents  of  the  othJr  wwt! 
West;  secondly,  the  mode  of  its  extension,  in  succession,  to  the  S"uex!"' 
Monotheistic,  Polytheistic,  and  Fetichist  populations.     These  rideSS^"" 
two   movements,    complementary   of    the   Fi^nch    movement, 
though  they  began  before  the  nineteenth  or  exceptional  century, 
cannot  take  their  definitive  character  till  such  time  as,  by  the 
installation  of  a  permanent  and  systematic  dictatorial  govern- 
ment, the   initiative  of  France    shall  have  received  its   full 
developement. 

Though  bound,  in  the  primary  case  of  France,  to  set  forth  in  The  sewn 
detail  the  organic  transition,  I  have  always  presented  it  as,  in  stejw  equioiy 
all  essential  features,  common  to  all  the  constituents  of  the  tf  tHrwhoie 
West,  in  accordance  with  the  intimate  connection  of  France  with  **'  ****  ^**** 
them,  imiversally  recognised  at  the  opening  of  the  French  revo- 
lution. At  the  point  we  have  reached,  we  can  verify  the  assertion, 
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that  each  of  the  leading  characteristics,  in  the  temporal  or 
spiritual  order,  of  the  three  successive  stages  of  the  movement 
of  transition,  is  as  applicable  to  the  whole  West  as  to  its  central 
nation.  The  full  liberty  of  thought  and  utterance  consequent 
on  the  abolition  of  the  spiritual  budget ;  the  substitution  of  a 
constabulary  for  the  army ;  even  the  accession  to  power  of  a 
systematic  triumvirate ; — these  measures  are  in  all  cases  alike 
indispensable.  And  the  identity  becomes  still  more  evident 
in  the  spiritual  transition ;  for  there,  the  growth  of  the  his- 
torical worship  ;  the  establishment  of  Positive  schools  ;  and  the 
triumph  of  Positivism  over  Communism; — these  are  equally 
applicable  to  all  the  Western  nations.  The  same  holds  good 
of  the  normal  decomposition  of  the  larger  states,  a  measure 
which  implies  both  these  series  of  successive  changes.  For  the 
seven  decisive  steps,  the  French  nation  is  invested,  as  the  result 
of  the  whole  past,  with  an  initiative  calculated  to  relieve  its  four 
neighbours  of  the  necessity  of  repeating  the  process  of  transi- 
tion ;  its  results  are  all  they  need  appropriate.  But  their 
adoption  of  them  can  in  no  case  be  a  purely  passive  process ; 
and  therefore  I  must  describe  the  modifications  which,  in  the 
natural  course  of  things,  it  will  everywhere  involve  ;  modifica- 
tions by  which  each  constituent  will  contribute  its  particular 
improvement  to  the  general  result. 
Dnenbordi.  In  every  extension  of  the  principal  movement,  the  priest- 
M^totbe  ^QQ^  which  presides  over  the  regeneration,  aided  by  the  Positive 
moTement.  committee,  will  make  it  its  great  object  to  reconcile  two  con- 
ditions of  equal  importance :  a  proper  subordination  to  the 
central  operation  ;  and  a  wise  respect  for  national  differences. 
Such  differences  must  be  made  to  promote  the  object  of  the 
Western  effort,  which  is  meant  for  mankind,  by  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  peculiar  capacities  of  each  nation.  But  the  move^ 
ment  in  each  must  always  be  subordinated  to  the  initiatory 
movement,  and  that  by  an  act  of  voluntary  deference,  in  all 
cases  in  agreement  with  the  order  of  reorganisation  laid  down 
in  the  opening  of  the  present  chapter,  as  a  deduction  from  the 
whole  of  the  last  volume, 
itdj.  In  this  order,  the  Italian  nation  is  represented  as  the  first 

to  join  the  movement  of  reorganisation,  which  it  is  peculiarly 
qualified  to  aid  as  an  esthetic  developement.  The  predisposi- 
tions requisite  for  this  mission  are  the  more  likely  to  prevail, 
in  that  they  amount  simply  to  the  giving  due  prominence  to 
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the  principal  features  of  the  Italian  situation,  misconceived  by 
the  literary  class  alone.  Although  the  population  of  Italy  is 
more  clear  than  any  other  of  military  habits  and  feelings,  its 
spiritual  guides  have  never  ceased  to  regret  its  ancient  domina- 
tion, nay,  to  dieam  of  its  return,  and  its  universality.  Rightly 
viewed,  the  political  decomposition  of  Italy  brings  it  nearer  to 
the  normal  state,  whereas  they  aim  at  its  unity,  as  retrograde  as 
it  is  anarchical,  incompatible  too  with  the  necessary  degree  of 
independence.  But  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  Positivism  to 
overcome  these  errors,  as  not  rooted  in  popular  feeling,  by  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  instincts  of  Humanity,  more  imperfectly 
represented  in  Italy  than  elsewhere.  Whilst  delivering  Italy 
from  the  yoke  of  the  stranger,  it  will  maintain  throughout  the 
degree  of  independence  demanded  by  the  aggregate  of  local 
conditions.  It  will  put  an  end  to  all  factitious  state-unions  as 
oppressive,  particularly  such  as  by  their  plural  name  sufficiently 
indicate  their  heter(^eneous  character,  the  great  instance  being 
the  confused  group  formed,  in  the  north  of  Italy,  by  the  union 
of  five  discordant  states. 

The  preliminary  conditions  fairly  satisfied,  the  population  of  The  contrf- 
Italy  will  soon  be  m  a  position  to  renounce  a  separate  unity,  itaiy. 
the  better  to  fulfil  its  high  function  as  an  eminent  contributor  ^^^  ^^^^enx. 
to  the  process  of  unifying  mankind.  Its  language  will  become  the 
common  language  of  all  nations,  by  virtue  of  its  superiority  in 
poetry  and  in  music,  and  inasmuch  as,  socially,  it  is  clear  of  all 
propagation  by  oppressive  means.      This  privilege    of   Italy, 
already  proclaimed  by  Positivism,  is  the  direct  tie  which  con- 
nects her  feelings  with  the  advent  of  the  renovating  faith,  a 
work  in  which  each  of  her  sons  may  aid,  if  he  substitute  the 
developement  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  nature  for  political 
agitation. 

Over  and  above  this  general  contribution,  Italy  must  give  a  (io  special. 
special  one  to  the  advancement  of  the  organic  transition ;  it 
should  complete  the  concrete  worship  of  Humanity  by  an 
esthetic  creation.  Its  main  contribution  will  be  an  epic  poem 
of  an  unprecedented  order,  the  presentation  of  the  close  of  the 
Western  revolution,  as  the  incomparable  composition  of  Dante 
presided  over  its  commencement.  The  language  destined  to 
universality  will  perfect  its  claims  by  thus  completing  its  repre- 
sentation of  the  modem  movement,  the  latest  phase  of  the  vast 
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preparation  which  step  by  step  was  to  substitute  Sociocracy  for 
Theocracy, 

After  a  sufiBcient  practice  of  the  historical  worship,  there 
will  be  felt,  and  most  keenly  in  Italy,  the  want  of  a  poetic  em- 
bodiment of  the  past.  Foreseeing  this  want,  I  am  led  to  describe 
here  the  poem  which  is  to  meet  it ;  which  it  is  not  for  me  to 
write,  but  to  which  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  call  public 
attention  in  the  course  of  lectures  described  in  the  preface  of 
the  last  volume.  .The  composition,  as  it  seems  to  me,  ought, 
about  the  middle  of  the  organic  transition,  to  come  from  an 
Italian,  a  pupil  of  the  Positive  school,  and  so  having  his  artistic 
genius  adequately  trained  by  the  encyclopaedic  education  given 
in  that  school. 

The  ideal  expression  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  the  poem 
of  Hurrucnity  will  picture  in  succession  all  the  phases  of  the 
preparatory  life  of  the  race,  up  to  the  advent  of  the  final  state. 
The  ordering  of  this  epic,  as  a  work  of  art,  is  founded  on  the 
cerebral  crisis  described  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter  of  the  last 
volume, — the  crisis  in  which  I  first  rapidly  descended  the 
sociological  scale  and  then  slowly  reascended.  Thus  was  per- 
formed, following  the  course  of  the  ages,  a  double  journey,  the 
equivalent  of  the  single  journey  of  Dante  through  the  various 
worlds.  But  a  joinmey  such  as  his,  purely  statical,  and  as  such 
precluding  any  retracing  of  his  steps,  could  ofier  no  contrasts  to 
be  compared  with  those  presented  by  the  comparison,  in  my 
dynamical  journey,  of  the  three  months  of  descent  with  the 
five  of  ascent.  My  forthcoming  work  will  unfold  the  subject- 
ive laws  which  fix  thirteen,  a  trebly  prime  number,  as  the 
proper  number  of  cantos  for  any  systematic  epic — but,  mean- 
while, its  adoption  may,  in  the  present  case,  be  determined  on 
social  groimds. 

The  introductory  canto  is  statical  in  character,  as  the  ideal 
representation  of  the  cerebral  unity,  disorder  in  which  shows 
itself  in  retrogradation,  when  the  disturbance  of  our  sympathies 
vitiates  our  synthesis ;  carrying  us  back,  that  is,  from  laws  to 
causes.  Then,  in  three  cantos,  we  have  the  descent  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  from  the  relative  to  the  absolute, 
first  in  its  monotheistic,  then  in  its  polytheistic,  lastly  in  its 
fetichist  stage,  with  a  constant  aspiration  towards  complete 
harmony,  but  without  the  power  of  attaining  it.  In  the  eight 
following  cantos,  the  heart  and  the  intellect  reascend,  by  a  gnid- 
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ual  course,  towards  Positive  unity,  as  elaborated  by  the  succes- 
sive efforts  of  Fetichism,  Astrolatry,  Theocracy,  the  intellectual 
developement  of  Greece,  the  social  Polytheism  of  Borne,  the 
defensive  Monotheism,  Feudal  civilisation,  and  the  movement  of 
Modern  times.  Finally,  in  the  thirteenth  canto,  is  idealised 
man's  normal  existence,  at  once  affective,  contemplative,  and 
practical,  with  equal  reference  to  the  race  and  to  the  indi- 
vidual. This  concluding  portion,  however,  must  not  be  am- 
plified further,  lest  it  interfere  with  the  essentially  dynamical 
character  of  the  epic  of  the  transition,  so  reserving  for  the 
future  the  statical  poem — which  that  future  alone  can  call  into 
existence. 

By  such  a  production,  the  genius  of  Italy,  whilst  still  main-  luinflaenoe 
taining,  and  justly,  the  preeminence  which  it  assigns  to  art  over  univcnwu 
science,  will  perfect  its  own  education  by  becoming  systematic, 
in  entire  conformity  with  its  aptitude  for  synthesis,  an  aptitude 
which,  as  yet,  it  has  been  unable  adequately  to  display.  So  deci- 
sive a  creation,  destined  to  evoke  in  all  the  enthusiasm  required 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  true  human  providence,  ought,  at  the 
same  time,  to  give  the  universal  language  the  only  qualities  in 
whicli  it  is  now  deficient.  It  is  in  this  way  that  Positivism,  at 
the  present  day,  devolves  on  the  Italian  constituent  of  the  West 
a  high  intellectual  and  social  mission,  one  which  touches  the 
normal  state  no  less  than  the  whole  of  the  final  transition,  a 
mission  which  it  alone  can  accomplish.  Under  the  impulse  thus 
given,  the  most  artistic  of  the  nations  ought  at  length  to  reap 
the  choicest  fruits  of  its  admirable  culture  of  art,  a  culture  often 
hitherto  judged  excessive,  simply  because  it  had  not  reached  its 
true  goal.  In  proportion  as  the  Positive  religion  spreads  the 
conviction,  that  the  ultimate  spiritualty  wears  a  poetical  rather 
tlian  a  philosophical  character,  it  will  be  felt  that  the  Italians 
are,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  people  the  most  predisposed  for 
synthesis  through  sympathy. 

It  is  from  the  dim  consciousness  of  its  superiority  in  this  naiy  ai- 
respect,  as  well  as  from  the  interest  inspired  by  a  nation  which  i2S)ndpi«oe. 
has  been  often  the  oppressed,  never  the  oppressor,  that  the  the^ou?"  °' 
claims  of  Italy  to  the  seconi  place  in  the  Western  world  are  ilS^tS 
more  freely  admitted  than  is  the  initiative  of  France.     Apart 
from  these  two  first  cases,  the  classification  of  the  sister  nations 
is  open  to  some   doubt,  a  doubt  I  have  myself  felt,  and  one 
which  it  is  important  to  remove,  because  the  origin  of  it,  in  the 
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moral  nature  as  well  as  in  the  intellect,  involves  a  more  serious 
question  than  its  consequences.  The  dogma  of  equality,  the 
ordinary  veil  of  the  instinct  of  domination,  is  not  less  revolu- 
tionary as  between  nations  than  it  is  in  individuals ;  between 
nations  it  acts  more  strongly  as  a  dissuasive  to  habitual  coopera- 
tion. Called,  by  the  whole  course  of  human  destinies,  to  guide 
the  regeneration  of  the  race,  the  Western  nations  must  b^n 
by  setting  persistently  an  example  of  a  noble  intersubordination, 
in  the  name,  always,  of  their  common  mission.  We  may  re- 
mark here,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  the  classification  of  man, 
that  the  most  advanced  are  also  the  most  disposed  to  second 
the  action  of  the  centre.  But  this  tendency  were  insufficient, 
if  each  constituent  were  willing  only  to  accept  the  common 
president,  whilst  disallowing  the  precedence  of  the  nation 
immediately  above  it  in  rank.  Although  their  participation 
in  the  organic  transition  must  shortly  become  simidtaneous,  we 
must  clear  up  all  uncertainty  as  to  their  hierarchical  arrange- 
ment, for  it  is  to  serve  as  the  universal  type  of  all  voluntary 
aggregations,  in  which  liberty  has  full  play  but  vathout 
equality. 
Spain.  Its  Allowing  too  much  weight  to  intellectual  and  industrial 

third  place,  considerations,  in  my  first  classification  I  assigned  to  Spain  the 
lowest  rank  in  the  Western  world.  Later,  on  moral  and  social 
grounds,  I  was  induced  to  place  her  above  the  northern  couple, 
the  position  she  occupied  before  the  eruption  of  Protestantism. 
This  decision  finds  support  in  the  admirable  readiness  of  the 
most  energetic  and  most  persevering  of  Western  nations  to 
acquiesce  in  tlie  indispensable  presidency  of  France.  But  the 
pontiff  of  Humanity,  clear  of  all  national  prejudices,  may  not 
allot  Spain,  however  eminent,  a  higher  place,  though  she  is  not 
as  willing  to  accept  the  precedence  of  Italy  as  she  is  the  initia- 
tive of  France.  This  minor  injustice  on  the  part  of  Spain  is 
due,  partly  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  past  associations, 
mainly,  however,  to  the  noble  consciousness  of  her  soimdest 
claims.  In  no  other  Western  nation  have  we  so  just  an  appre- 
ciation, both  in  the  family  and  in  the  state,  of  the  female  sex; 
in  no  other  Western  nation  have  we  such  a  sense  of  fraternity 
without  any  impairment  of  subordination  ;  nowhere  else  so  un- 
forced an  incorporation  of  the  servants  into  the  family.  Valid, 
however,  as  these  titles  are,  as  against  the  two  northern  con- 
stituents of  the  West,  and  valid  as  they  would  be  even  as 
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against  France,  were  it  not  that  by  its  central  position  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  comparison,  they  are  not  valid  as  against  Italy, 
which  is  on  a  level  with  Spain  in  these  respects,  allowance  made 
for  its  antecedents. 

If  it  compare  itself  with  the  protestant  nations,  the  Spanish 
people  is  justified  in  asserting  its  moral  and  social  superiority, 
a  superiority  in  no  wise  neutralised  by  its  inferiority  in  thought 
and  in  industry.  Positivism  ratifies  its  judgment,  showing  that 
the  deficiency  of  the  Iberic  population  may  be  soon  supplied 
under  an  appropriate  stimulus,  whereas  those  of  the  other  Occi- 
dentals require  a  slow  and  difficult  reformation.  But  from  this 
statement  Italy  must  be  excepted,  as,  in  her  case,  if  the  claims 
which  she  has  in  common  with  Spain  are  less  evidently  justified, 
it  is  due  mainly  to  her  aggregate  antecedents  in  more  recent 
times,  not  so  favourable  as  in  Spain  to  the  developement  of 
civic  feeling.  Her  slight  inferiority  in  this  respect  is  more 
than  compensated  by  her  preeminence  in  art,  combined  with 
her  incontestable  superiority  in  speculation  and  action.  Even 
under  the  moral  and  social  aspect,  Spain  should  recognise 
the  precedence  of  Italy,  with  her  hands  clean  of  colonisation, 
and  more  completely  clear  of  all  barbarous  customs,  were  it 
only  by  virtue  of  her  military  inferiority,  an  eflfect  of  the 
absence  of  political  centralisation.  Errors  in  policy  on  the 
subject  of  temporal  unity  are,  in  Italy,  confined  to  the  literary 
class,  whereas  in  Spain  they  are  more  widely  spread  and  more 
tenaciously  held,  though  not  to  the  point  of  being  really 
popular,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  retrograde  party  has 
gained  credit  by  its  opposition  to  them.  Nevertheless,  the 
colonial  possessions  of  Spain  are  the  great  source  of  the  de- 
terioration of  the  Spanish  character,  for  her  colonisation,  as 
more  systematically  conducted  than  that  of  any  other  nation, 
implanted  an  oppressive  disposition  which  is  yet  sufficiently 
strong  to  mar  her  cooperation — her  indispensable  cooperation — 
with  the  West  in  its  mission. 

These  hints,  when  combined,  suffice  to  justify  the  rank  de-  spidnrMiia 
finitively  assigned  by  Positivism  to  Spain,  immediately  after  anditioy. 
France  and  Italy,  in  the  ultimate  reconstruction  of  the  family 
which  is  in  the  van  of  Humanity.  I  could  not  but  dwell  most 
on  the  most  difficult  point  in  a  classification  which,  like  every 
normal  arrangement,  will  summarise  the  general  comparative 
estimate  of  the  groups  classified.    Whereas  the  hierarchy  of  the 
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two  protestant  nations  will  merely  require  the  explicit  correction 
of  the  order  originally  stated. 
dn'8  Accepting  the  decision  just  given,  I   have  here  to  indicate 

t>uti<»"  the  special  contribution  of  Spain  to  the  Western  effort  of  con- 
struction, special  as  distinct  from  the  general  influence  which 
she  will  naturally  exert  upon  it.  Her  proper  part  is,  most 
especially,  to  promote  the  organic  transition  by  the  voluntary 
adjunction  of  the  only  clergy  which  in  Western  Europe  is 
capable  of  aiding  the  movement, 
jorpom-  When  the  suppression  of  the  spiritual  budget  shall  allow 

e  Spanish  the  free  emergence  of  the  real  tendencies  of  things,  I  hope 
shortly  to  be  able  to  rally  to  Positivism  one  in  a  hundred  of  the 
French  priests,  who  are  now  kept  down  under  a  discipline  which 
is  rather  temporal  than  spiritual.  But  I  think  I  may  then 
calculate  on  a  larger  result  in  the  Spanish  priesthood,  better 
placed  than  any  other  for  a  sound  estimate  of  the  universal 
degradation  of  the  spiritual  power.  A  clergy  in  its  position 
cannot  take  a  hostile  attitude,  it  cannot  even  remain  neutral, 
as  regards  the  advent  of  the  only  doctrine  competent  to  raise 
the  dignity  of  the  priesthood,  on  certain  intellectual  and  moral 
conditions,  which  it  may  soon  fulfil, 
owhere  It  has  always  been  with  regret  that  I  have  watched  the  ex- 

>pe  of  the  tinction  of  the  Catholic  organism  without  being  able  to  utilise, 
b^y  for  the  final  transition,  the  ruins  of  a  hierarchy  which  it  took 
so  much  time  and  efifort  to  construct,  for  which  its  real  services 
were  but  a  slight  return.  But  after  many  attempts  to  connect 
it  with  the  renovation  which  hitherto  it  has  in  vain  rejected,  I 
have  been  gradually  compelled  to  abandon  all  hope  of  trans- 
forming the  French  priesthood,  its  leaders  being  incapable 
of  compliance  with  the  conditions  of  such  transformation. 
Positivism  must  never  hope  for  more  than  occasional  i-ecruits 
from  its  ranks,  when  the  pressure  of  the  Episcopacy  is  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  lightened.  Still  their  aid  will  be  valuable ;  for 
by  their  antecedents  they  are  prepared  to  uphold  more  firmly 
the  supremacy  of  Morals,  as  also  to  feel  greater  respect  for  the 
normal  discipline,  which  they  will  be  able  honourably  to  recon- 
cile with  the  scientific  instruction  at  present  lacking.  The  alK>ve 
remarks  apply  also  to  the  Italian  priesthood ;  for  as  a  body  it  is 
irredeemable,  owing  to  the  apathy  of  the  lower  and  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  higher  clergy,  the  latter  clinging  to  spiritual  inde- 
pendence solely  as  a  condition  of  temporal  power.      As  for  the 
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several  protestant  clergies,  their  greater  political  degradation, 
the  more  systematic  character  of  their  hypocrisy,  alienate  tliem 
more  completely  from  a  spiritualty  more  hostile  to  Meta- 
physics than  to  Theology.  Such  a  spiritualty  can  expect  a 
welcome  only  from  those  who,  having  no  state  support,  really 
possess  a  certain  religious  authority,  supposing  that  their  per- 
sonal worth  preserves  them  from  the  deteriorating  influence 
which  frequently  attends  on  voluntary  support  in  an  insurrec- 
tionary society. 

By  this  process  of  exclusion,  we  arrive  at  the  Iberian  priest-  Tiie  spAnfuh 
hood  as  the  only  one  capable  of  aiding  Positivism  in  the  general  mpawe*""*^ 
conduct  of  the   organic   transition.     It  appears  to  me  really  Pc^tiTum. 
capable  of  welcoming  the  regenerative  faith,  when  once  fairly 
adopted  by  the  French  dictatorship.     For  its  chiefs  have  pre- 
served a  suflScient  superiority  over  their  own  body  and  even  their 
nation,  to  qualify  them  for  presiding  over  a  transformation 
calculated   to   place   on   a    sound   basis    their    authority,   an 
authority  already  impaired    though  not  destroyed.      From  a 
philosophical    point  of  view,  their  power  should  show  itself  in 
the  gradual  substitution  of  tlie  encyclopaedic  instruction  for  the 
studies  recognised  by  Theology.     Under  the  religious  aspect,  it 
may  transform  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  into  an  adoration  of 
Humanity. 

But  legitimate  as  these  hopes  may  be  as  regards  the  clergy  Spanish 
of  the  peninsula,  they  seem  to  me  in  an  especial  degree  justified  The  cteT^y 
in  regard  to  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements  in  America.  *^^' 
In  Spain,  the  influence  of  the  Papacy  may  impede  the  regenera- 
tion of  the  priesthood,  if  not  by  direct  influence, — an  influence 
long  more  extinct  in  Spain  than  elsewhere — at  any  rate  by 
the  indirect  ascendancy  conferred  on  it  by  popular  feeling.  It 
is  otherwise  in  America ;  there  the  power  of  the  Papacy  has 
been  a  derivative  from  the  power  of  the  monarchy,  the  real 
creator  and  upholder  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  Since  the 
Catholic  colonies  gained  their  independence,  the  influence  of 
Kome  is,  as  a  natural  consequence,  uprooted  there.  Although 
the  temporal  rulers  as  yet  have  but  an  imcertain  tenure,  by  the 
nature  of  the  case  they  have  inherited  the  ecclesiastical  pre- 
rogatives of  the  royal  government.  Thpse  dictators  on  suffer- 
ance must,  though  with  a  purely  empirical  policy,  be  more 
prone  to  respect  the  independence  of  a  priesthood  which  is 
the  only  deeply-rooted  institution  in  such  populations  as  they 
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govern.     There  can  be  no  powerful  obstacle  tx)  the  transformar 
tion  of  which  the  colonial  clergy  is  more  susceptible  than  the 
clergy  of  the  mother  country,  all  its  ranks  being  equally  acces- 
sible to  the  religion  of  Hiunanity. 
Tiiey  will  It  is  the  more  calculated  to  make  its  way  there,  in  that  it 

welcome  the       ,  ,  ,,  •aji»  t_  *   ^  i  • 

poititiTtet      gives  systematic  expression  to  tendencies  which,  everywhere  lo- 
Sf  morruge.    stiuctivc,  iu  Ibcriau  America  are  more  than  usually  powerful, 
as  in  unison  with  the  whole  social  feeling.     The  Positivist  law 
of  marriage  for  the  priesthood  appeals  especially  to  the  clergy, 
as  relieving  them  from  the  corrupting  action  of^celibacy  whilst 
not  exposing  them  to  the  degradation  inflicted  on  them  by 
Protestantism.     So  long  as  the  doctrine  professed  sanctions  an 
ignoble  estimate  of  women,  it  is  by  licence  alone,  however  con- 
tradictory to  their  vows,  that  priests  can  escape   the  isolation 
which  is  held  up  universally  as  the  type  of  Christian  perfection. 
It  is  the  exclusive  privilege  of  Positivism  to  place  the  marriage 
of  priests  on  its  right  footing,  by  establishing  the  true  theory  of 
human  nature  and  the  normal  union  of  the  sexes.    In  its  regime, 
marriage    will    be   enjoined   on   the   priesthood    as   a  special 
guarantee  of  moral  improvement,  instead  of  degenerating  into 
a  degrading  concession  to  appetites  which  religion  ought  in  all 
cases  to  repress. 
Theorpranic  Enlarge  this    view   and   we  can  realise  how  greatly  the 

easyintheae  Organic   transition  will   be  facilitated  in  the   society   consti- 

oolonles. 

tuted  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  colonisation  in  America, 
or  even  in  Oceania.     For  the  dispositions  which  are  peculiarly 
favourable  to  the  political  and  religious  ascendancy  of  Posi- 
tivism prevail  there  equally  in  the  temporal  as  in  the  spiritual 
order.     Preserved  by  the  course  of  events  from  the  parliamentary 
regime,  even  when  France  was  yet  subject  to  it,  the  Bepublics 
there  founded  will  move  by  a  direct  path  towards  Sociocracy, 
so  soon  as  their  monocratic  dictators  shall  transform  themselves 
into  systematic  triumvirates.     The  army  will  easily  become  a 
constabulary,  when   all  anxiety  on  the  score  of  invasion  has 
finally   disappeared.     The  abolition  of  the  spiritual  budget — 
this,  it  is  true,  is  a  question  of  serious  difficulty,  but  the  neces- 
sity for  this  provisional  measure  ceases  in  a  society  which  has 
escaped  universities  and  academies,  if  the  priesthood  by  its  re- 
generation offer  full  security  for  liberty  of  opinion  and  speech. 
Knguind  Bcforc  I  cousidcr  the  two  other  constituents  of  the  Western 

GmLDy7*   world,  I  must  briefly  correct  my  original  error  as  to  the  order 
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in  which  they  will  reach  the  final  state.  In  opposition  with 
the  whole  of  past  history,  I  placed  England  below  Germany, 
though  I  had  allowed  the  superiority  of  the  English  governing 
classes,  because  I  attached  too  much  weight  to  the  allpervading 
deterioration  due  to  the  national  isolation.  I  have  since  come  to 
see  that  Germany  more  justly  deserves  reproach  on  this  head, 
for  she  oppresses  Western  nations  who  are  more  advanced  than 
herself,  whilst  the  dominion  of  England  is  in  the  main  external 
to  the  West  and  affects  belated  populations.  Setting  aside  the 
anomaly  relating  to  art  properly  so  called,  the  comparison  of 
the  two  nations  in  action,  speculation,  and  poetry  justifies  the 
precedence  of  England,  and  this  is  supported  by  her  superiority 
as  an  industrial  society.  Of  all  Occidentals,  the  Germans  are  the 
least  removed  from  the  military  regime,  and  from  the  theologico- 
metaphysical  state ;  so  that  they  will  be  the  last  to  reach  the 
common  goal  of  the  modern  revolution,  a  conclusion  indicated 
by  their  inferior  participation  in  the  training  given  by  Rome 
and  Feudalism. 

An  indirect  verification  of  this  direct  conclusion  may  be  Acoepunoa 

•^  of  the  Pod- 

found  by  comparing  the  reception  of  Positivism  in  the  two  **^®j^^^®' 

countries ;  in  Germany  it  has  hitherto  been  ignored ;  in  Eng-  Kngi»od. 
land  it  meets  with  more  appreciation  than  in  France,  at  least 
as  a  philosophy.  This  contrast  appears  to  me  the  more  decisive, 
inasmuch  as,  to  appreciate  Positivism,  the  English  had  to  make 
a  noble  effort  to  overcome  the  repugnance  justly  excited  by  my 
first  classification  of  the  constituents  of  the  West.  And  although 
the  religion  of  Humanity  is  destined  shortly  to  be  more  popular 
in  the  South  than  in  the  North,  the  welcome  given  in  England 
to  its  philosophical  basis  seems  to  me  conclusive  in  the  case 
of  a  doctrine  which  primarily  addresses  itself  to  the  higher 
order  of  minds* 

The  fourth  element  of  the  West,  besides  its  general  co-  Thenpocua 
operation,  should    bring,  as   its   special   contribution    to   the  tton^o?"' 
perfecting  of  the   organic   transition,  the   staid  and    regular  ^"8:i*nd. 
movement  which  is  unattainable  elsewhere.     Of  all  the  debris 
of  the  older  temporalty,  the  British  aristocracy  alone  seems  to 
me  capable  of  transforming  itself  so  as  to  be  competent  to 
direct  the  national    reorganisation,  thus  preserved   from  the 
stormy  irregularities  which  will  occur  in  the  remainder  of  the  The  Britiah 
West.     The  hope  corresponds  to  that  which  I  even  now  in-  ■*^*****^^'^J^' 
dicated,  in  reference  to  the  spiritualty  of  Christendom,  in  the 
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case  of  the  Iberian  priesthood,  the  remodelling  of  which  seems 
to  me  more  difficult  and  less  prepared. 

To  give  definiteness  to  this  hope,  we  must  direct  our  at- 
tention more  particularly  to  the  last  phase  of  the  transition  as 
a  political  movement ;  the  two  others  will  be  easy  in  England, 
as  will  be  the  three  stages  of  the  spiritual  transition.  The 
Positivist  triumvirate,  in  due  time,  must  obtain  in  England  as 
in  other  countries  ;  but  in  England  it  may  do  so  without  pass- 
ing through  the  tempomry  anomaly  which  in  the  rest  of  the 
Western  world  is  inevitable,  owing  to  the  degeneracy  of  the 
old  patriciate  and  the  incompetence  of  the  new.  If  the 
British  aristocracy  accept  the  proper  modifications,  it  will  avoid 
the  transient  supremacy  of  the  proletariate,  and  will  have  the 
unparalleled  honour  of  directing,  in  an  orderly  movement,  the 
formation  and  installation  of  the  normal  state. 

However  difficult,  the  change  is  one  which  cannot  but  seem 
possible,  if  we  consider  the  changes  already  accepted  by  the 
English  aristocracy,  the  ablest  patriciate  the  world  has  seen 
since  the  Roman  senate.  After  frankly  acquiescing,  as  a  final 
result,  in  the  establishment  of  peace  as  the  permanent  condi- 
tion of  Europe,  it  has  wholly  abandoned  the  policy  based  upon 
war  with  the  aim  of  hindering  the  inevitable  spread  of  the 
Republican  movement.  This  implies  that  it  has  resigned  itself 
to  the  overcoming  by  appropriate  methods  communism  or 
socialism,  the  last  shape  worn  by  the  revolutionary  instinct, 
and  a  more  dangerous  shape  than  the  Jacobinism  so  dreaded 
at  first.  In  spite  of  the  over-confidence  which  the  governing 
classes  of  England  place  in  material  remedies,  from  their  want 
of  a  political  theory,  they  cannot  conceal  from  themselves  that 
the  malady  is  essentially  cerebral  and,  as  such,  imperiously 
demands  an  intellecrtual  and  moral  treatment.  Too  clearsighted 
to  look  to  Theology  for  this  treatment,  the  decay  of  belief  being 
the  primary  source  of  the  disorder,  they  will  be  soon  led  to  feel 
the  power  of  Positivism  to  direct  society,  as  a  natural  consequence 
of  their  actual  recognition  of  its  superiority  as  a  philosophy. 
viu  In  vain  do  the  literary  classes  in  England,  more  than  else- 

dti^iLi     where,  strive  to  confine  the  new  philosophy  to  its  purely  intel- 
ITve^*^    lectual  function.     Their  efibrts,  prompted  by  selfinterest,  will 
Fr^ce.^  fail  against  an  indivisible  synthesis,  nor  will  they  long  prevent 
the  statesmen  of  England  from  forming  a  true  estimate  of 
Positivism,  especially  as  a  social  power.     The  struggle  once 
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openly  begun  in  France  between  it  and  communism,  it  will 
rivet  their  attention  in  a  degree  beyond  any  possible  antici- 
pation at  present.  They  will  see  in  it  the  sole  legitimate  source 
of  a  policy  competent  to  obviate  or  overcome  a  crisis  at  home, 
which,  if  left  to  take  its  natural  course,  would  be  more  stormy 
in  England  than  anywhere.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  conditions 
attached  to  this  political  regeneration  will  excite  repugnance  in 
them,  for  what  are  those  conditions  but  the  substitution  in 
regard  to  the  existing  spiritualty  of  a  system  of  management 
for  a  system  of  hypocrisy  ? 

Patricians  of  their  stamp  cannot  but  deeply  lament  the  Bntthcy 
necessity  which  obliges  them,  sceptics  as  they  are,  to  bend  to  a  the«iertor 
degrading  theological  system,  a  system  which  subjects  them  to  supeiwded 
the  dominion  of  the  very  people  whose  rulers  they  deem  them-  letarfato, 
selves.  From  the  false  position  in  which  their  doubt  places  Buooe«orof 
them,  they  can  be  extricated  only  by  the  adoption  of  real  reli- 
gious convictions,  but  by  such  convictions  they  will  become  as 
superior  to  their  environment  in  heart  and  in  character  as  they 
already  are  in  intellect.  So  raised,  they  will  be  enabled,  to  their 
own  eternal  honour,  to  the  great  good  of  their  people,  and  even 
of  the  whole  world,  to  avail  themselves,  to  the  full,  of  the  more 
striking  advantages  of  their  exceptional  position,  neutralised 
hitherto  by  their  empirical  conservatism.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  conversion  is  too  long  delayed,  they  will  be  outstripped  by 
the  elite  of  the  British  proletariate,  led  by  its  own  unaided 
studies,  to  be  shortly  systematised  by  Positivism,  to  place  in 
power,  by  an  irresistible  eflFort,  the  legitimate  successors  of 
Cromwell.  The  democratic  revolution  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury failed,  it  is  true,  for  it  had  no  theory  to  direct  it  and 
the  circumstances  were  unfavoiurable,  but  it  has  left  in  the 
noblest  English  spirits  imperishable  germs,  even  now  on  the  eve 
of  maturity.  Compression  at  home,  the  diversion  afforded 
abroad,  both  alike  have  lost  their  power  to  keep  down  tendencies, 
which  have  as  a  groundwork  the  whole  of  the  past,  and  which 
would  be  sure  of  ultimate  victory,  even  if  the  English  evolu- 
tion were  to  run  its  course  in  isolation.  They  must  soon 
become  resistless,  when  the  advent  of  the  proletariate  in  France 
to  the  systematic  dictatorship  shall  appeal  forcibly  to  the 
popular  sympathy  throughout  Europe. 

If  it  would  avoid  a  democratic  revolution  by  a  sociocratic  Thdr  ptxh 
evolution,  the  English  aristocracy  must  revise  its  external  no  pSuS^***" 
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less  than  its  internal  policy.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  sweep 
away  tlie  last  symptoms  of  a  disposition  to  oppression  as  re- 
gards the  other  Western  nations,  more  particularly  by  putting 
an  end  to  the  insulting  anomaly  which  subjects  to  England  a 
city  of  Andalusia.  I  have  the  more  hope  of  witnessing  at  an 
early  period  this  evidence  of  a  definitively  fraternal  policy,  in 
that,  when  I  urged  the  measure,  in  the  name  of  Humanity,  in 
my  public  lectures  in  1849,  an  English  Positivist  told  me  that 
the  opinion  had  been  spontaneously  broached  by  an  English 
Mr.  cobden.  manufacturer.  The  indication  is  valuable  as  showing  the  peace- 
able growth  of  a  true  Occidental  policy,  the  general  adoption  of 
such  policy  to  be  secured  by  the  new  diplomacy  through  a  noble 
appeal  to  the  nation  which  holds  Gibraltar.  It  is,  however, 
principally  with  reference  to  the  populations  outside  the  West, 
that  there  is  needed  a  complete  change  in  the  domination  of 
England ;  for  the  partial  benefits  it  confers,  even  when  most 
palpable,  are  not  sufficient  to  cancel  the  general  sense  of  op- 
pression. Not  to  dwell  on  the  truth  that  material  interests  are 
not  the  highest,  for  nations  any  more  than  for  individuals,  the 
legitimate  satisfaction  of  those  interests  in  no  case  requires  a 
corrupting  supremacy,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  perpetuate 
war  in  the  name  of  industry.  When  regenerated  by  Positivism 
the  English  aristocracy  will  become  thoroughly  industrial,  and 
will  rest  its  preponderating  foreign  influence  solely  on  its  skilful 
use  of  its  wealth,  when  all  the  Western  nations  will  eagerly 
assist  it,  the  better  to  serve  Humanity. 

This  summary  view  of  the  reform  which  the  existing  foreign 
and  domestic  policy  of  the  British  constituent  both  requires  and 
admits,  really  applies  to  it  in  its  full  sociological  comprehen- 
sion, to  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  that  is,  and  especially  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  They  have  thrown  off  their  political 
connection  with  England,  but  they  cannot  break  their  filial 
connection,  the  intellectual  and  moral  tradition  which  binds 
them,  so  that  they  have  recourse  to  it  for  the  names  of  their 
towns,  even,  in  a  greater  degree  than  was  the  case  with  the 
Arabs  in  Spain.  Whilst  however  we  enlarge  to  this  extent  the 
scope  of  our  previous  remarks,  one  general  modification  of  them 
is  needed,  otherwise  they  would  seem  inapplicable,  or  their 
application  might  mislead. 
Differonooin  The  peculiar  form  of  colonisation  establishes  a  permanent 
of  Nmhud  difference  between  the  North  and  the  South  of  America,  as 
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re&:ards  their  respective  relations  with  the  parent  states.     Ca-  sonth 

AmericA  to 

tholicism  and  royalty  directed  on  system  the  colonial  movement  the  mother 
of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  hence  it  adhered  in  the  aggre-  ^^ 
gate  to  its  antecedents ;  it  even  allowed,  as  I  have  just  shown, 
a  better  developement  of  the  great  characteristics  of  their  social 
state.  Whereas  the  British  colonisation,  originating  as  it 
did  in  individual  efforts  under  the  sanction  of  Protestantism, 
weakened  the  social  traditions,  and  the  more  so,  in  that  the 
colonists  were  principally  the  persecuted  and  rebels.  On  both 
forms  alike  rests^e  grave  blot  of  slavery,  the  enslaving  of  the 
race  in  which  affection  predominates  ;  but  this  monstrous  insti- 
tution places  the  two  in  strong  contrast,  showing  the  extent  to 
which  their  inadequate  discipline,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal, 
lowers  Protestants  in  relation  to  Catholics.  The  same  difference 
reappears  from  whatever  side  we  approach  the  subject,  and 
owing  to  it,  the  British  Americans  are  the  most  anarchical  of  all 
Western  nations,  because  they  have  encouraged  the  defects  and 
repressed  the  excellences  of  the  English  type. 

Still,  their  particular  form  of  degeneracy  should  be  no  insu-  The  chief 
perable  obstacle  to  Positivism  in  availing:  itself  of  the  advantaires  America  the 
of  their  situation,  so  that  they,  after  their  manner,  may  aid  in  genentUMu 
the  general  construction  of  the  final  state,  which,  as  a  political 
movement,  is  of  easier  introduction  in  America  than  anywhere 
else.  The  grand  difficulty  there  is  connected  with  the  spiritual 
transition,  in  reference  even  to  the  doctrine,  but  still  more  to 
the  worship:  for  the  latter,  our  system  of  commemoration 
accords  ill  with  a  nation  without  antecedents  ;  for  the  former, 
the  Positive  school  is  a  stumbling-block  to  the  metaphysical 
spirit  there  in  the  ascendant,  though  with  a  varnish  of  ency- 
clopa&dism.  But  the  uneasiness  which  is  felt  as  to  their  political 
condition  will,  at  no  distant  period,  ensure  the  adoption  of  an 
indivisible  synthesis;  its  aid  against  communism  was  duly 
invoked  by  the  eminent  American  whose  premature  loss  I  had 
to  regret  in  the  preface  to  the  preceding  volume.  Even  as  it 
is,  the  spontaneous  spread  of  Positivism  in  America  offers  a 
vague  confirmation  of  the  more  precise  evidence  of  his  appeal ; 
60  that  we  may  see,  to  what  an  extent  the  representatives  in 
America  of  the  British  aristocracy  may  use  the  special  advan- 
tages of  their  position  in  the  furtherance  of  the  organic  tran- 
sition. Without  a  standing  army,  without  an  established  church, 
the  American  statesmen  can  have  no  empirical  illusions  as  to 
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the  value  of  material  remedies ;  and  they  are  thus  better  quali- 
fied to  diagnose  aright  the  disease  under  which  the  West  is 
suffering ;  in  particular  they  are  prepared  to  accept  the  inerit- 
able  disgregation  of  all  factitious  aggregations. 
The  Anglo-  Still,  to  wliatcvcr  degree  the  British  leaders  can  be  trans- 

mwiT^u"     formed,  especially  in  England,  it  is  certain  that  the  fourth 
to  dup^nw     element  of  the  West  will  require,  equaUy  with  the  others,  for 
oeptionai*'"  its  reorganisation,  an  extraordinary  intervention  on  the  part  of 
of  the  pV*°  the  proletariate.     The  transfer  of  political  power  to  the  working 
classes  may  not  be  as  indispensable  provisionally,  there  as  else- 
where, as  a  means  of  raising   the   capitalist,  yet   the  nobler 
patricians  will  at  any  rate  need  the  aid  of  the  plebeians  to  place 
the  central  power  in  its  due  position.  The  necessity  of  abolishing 
the  parliamentary  regime  in  its  proper  home  will  involve  difiS- 
culties,  which,  without  the  help  of  the  people,  would  be  insur- 
mountable ;  there  being  no  other  power  able  to  eradicate  the 
organised  hypocrisy  inseparable  from  English  constitutionalism, 
oennany.  In  proceeding  to  the  last  and  most  heterogeneous  constituent 

caiconnec-    of  the  Westcm  world,  the  first  point  is  to  distinfiruish  between 

tlons  with  ° 

the  preoed.    Germany  and  its  two  chief  appendages,  the  links  socioloeicallj 

inff  element 

«re  found  fai  between  Germany  and  En&fland,  industrial  Holland  and  aristo- 

HoUand  and 

Sweden.        cratic  Sweden.      These  two  nations,  though  opposed   to  one 

another,  are  yet  brought  together  by  the  circumstance  that 

they  are  both  superior,  with  an  equivalent  superiority,  industrial 

or  political,  to  the  German  world;  both,  too,  equally  accept 

subordination  to  France  as  the  centre  of  the  West.     Were  the 

German  group  as  a  whole  at  the  level  of  these  two  outlying 

portions,  it  would  deserve  the  rank  which  I  originally  assigned 

it  in  the  collective  advance  of  the  61ite  of  Humanity.     The  two 

may  have  an  influence  for  good  on  the  organic  transition  hi 

beyond  what  their  material  power  might  seem  to  promise,  and 

such,  that  they  may  regain  the  social  consideration  deserved  by 

their  services  and  their  excellences.     In  advance  of  Germany 

from  the  time  that  they  created  their  admirable  country,  and 

by  its  creation  nobly  submitted  to  the  law  of  fixity  of  habitation ; 

always  the  least  selfish  of  the  Western  nations  in  the  midst  of  the 

great  political  struggles;  the  Dutch  have  developed  in  a  higher 

form  the  industrial  state  and  have    been   more  successful  in 

avoiding  its  concomitant  evils.     As  for  the  Swedish  aristocracy, 

though  its  reform  is  of  less  importance  for  the  West  than  that 

of  the  English,  it  is  easier,  from  its  system  of  hypocrisy  being 
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less  organised,  as  not  connected  in  Sweden  with  national  isolation. 
As  the  Italians,  the  Scandinavians  have  remained  untainted  by 
colonisation,  and  would  be  therefore  morally  superior  to  the 
Batavians ;  were  it  not  that  the  latter,  besides  having  attained 
a  higher  culture,  especially  a  higher  esthetic  culture,  ordered 
their  colonies  more  systematically  than  the  English,  more 
liberally  than  the  Spaniards. 

It  was  necessary,  at  the  outset,  to  put  aside  these  two  noble  Apart  frofai 
exceptions,  if  we  were  t/O  estimate  aright  the  organic  transition  Sweden, 
in  the  case  of  Germany,  the  true  character  of  which  will  thus  be  offers  peca- 
less  obscured  by  heterogeneous  elements.     The  ultimate  period  uities. 
of  preparation  is  as  much  a  necessity  for  Germany  as  for  the 
others,  and  from  both  points  of  view  the  process  presents  more 
difficulties  in  Germany,  difficulties  which  have  but  a  slight  set 
off  in  its  special  advantages.   Still  the  satisfactory  incorporation 
of  the  fifth  element  is  a  condition  which  we  cannot  elude  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  West, — its  necessary  reconstruction — the 
decisive  step  from  which  we  pass  to  the  regeneration  of  man- 
kind. 

Although  the  Positive  religion  is  fated  to  meet  with  more  oopodtion 

•  t»  qj  the  MetA* 

obstacles  and  less  support  in  Germany  than  anywhere  else,  it  p^o^stciaiu. 
will  be  most  hampered  by  the  influential  classes,  influential  for 
a  time,  that  is,  which  are  the  peculiar  growth  of  the  modem 
revolution.  Nay  more,  it  is  from  the  metaphysicians  and  them 
only  that  comes  the  great  opposition  to  the  acceptance  of  an 
organisation ;  for  the  German  legists  are  more  available  than 
tliose  of  other  countries  as  useful  assistants  in  the  movement  of 
reconstruction.  But  the  disease  of  ontology,  inherent  in  Pro- 
testantism, has  gradually  acquired  so  extensive  and  so  firm  a 
hold  on  the  German  nation,  as  to  make  the  success  of  Positivism 
in  Germany  the  greatest  triumph  of  the  system. 

Of  all  Western  nations,  the  French  have  always  been,  and  The  mota- 
are  at  the  present  day  more  than  ever,  the  least  affected  by  lite-  fhiee^-enu  ^ 
rateurs  and  metaphysicians,  and  this  owing  to  the  two  safe-  ^^^  *' 
guards  furnished,  under  the  royal  dictatorship,  by  their  social 
aspirations  and  their  scientific  tendencies.     Such  influence  as 
the  two  classes  have  nad,  has  been  less  noxious  in  France  than 
elsewhere,  and  more  in  conformity  with  the  national  disposi- 
tions, by  virtue  of  the  demand  there  was  for  their  services  in 
preparing  and  inaugurating  the  great  Revolution.     In  Italy, 
the  excellence  as  well  as  the  precocity  of  its  poetic  developement 
VOL.  rv.  F  F 
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swelled  the  number  of  its  literary  class,  lowered  its  character, 
and  gave  it  a  widespread  popularity,  a  popularity  however  not 
so  representative  of  the  national  tendencies.  In  Spain,  an 
equivalent  result  was  brought  about  by  its  deficiency  industri- 
ally and  scientifically,  notwithstanding  that  the  monarchy  held 
dictatorial  power,  and,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  had  a  stronger 
hold  upon  the  legists.  The  English  mind  is  averse  to  Meta- 
physics, yet  in  point  of  fact,  they  are,  through  Anglicanism,  in 
possession  of  the  ecclesiastical  budget ;  on  the  condition  that 
they  support  the  existing  system  of  hypocrisy,  promoted  by 
most  English  literateurs  ever  when  dissenters,  tacitly  at  least, 
and  to  the  abandonment  of  the  cause  of  the  proletariate.  The 
state  of  Germany  gives  them  less  oflScial  importance  but  greater 
spiritual  power,  but  at  the  same  time  it  makes  them  worse  re- 
presentatives of  the  popular  dispositions.  Yet  the  influence  they 
have  gained  is  questionable  and  precarious,  as  they  are  denied 
equally  the  legal  income  of  the  English  literary  class,  and  the 
voluntary  contributions  which  maintain  their  American  rivals. 
Positivism  Guided  by  these  two  indications,  Positivism  is  warranted  in 

S'o^raany  appealing  simultaneously  to  the  rulers  of  Germany  and  to  iU 
andtL  popular  masses  to  set  aside  the  misty  obstacle  which  alone  pre- 
masses.  yents  it  from  penetrating  to  the  German  world  and  securing  its 
appropriate  cooperation  in  the  organic  transition.  I  venture  to 
say  that  the  new  philosophy  is  not  less  known  there  than  else- 
where; for  my  earliest  works,  so  far  back  as  1825,  w^ere  fully 
appreciated  by  certain  eminent  literary  men,  and  besides  there 
has  been  the  stimulus  due  to  its  favourable  reception  in  Holland. 
The  same  influences,  however,  which  in  its  own  home  have  so 
greatly  retarded  the  growth  of  Positivism,  still  impede  it  in 
Germany,  notwithstanding  its  contact  with  England,  the  efiect 
of  such  contact  being  neutralised  by  the  unceasing  vigilance  of 
the  ontologists.  Nevertheless,  the  course  of  the  movement,  in- 
tellectually and  socially,  in  the  West,  will  not  be  long  in  over- 
riding these  partial  obstacles,  as  it  evidences  the  powerlessness 
of  the  doctrine  of  Metaphysics,  and  the  need  of  the  true  religion. 
Positivism  will  be,  in  Germany  more  than  elsewhere,  the  de- 
fender of  order,  the  organ  of  progress,  in  proportion  as  leaders 
and  followers  alike,  as  they  watch  the  oscillation  between  anarchy 
and  reaction,  come  to  feel  the  necessity  of  shaking  ofi*  the  yoke 
of  Metaphysics,  the  only  aggravation  of  the  natural  fluctu- 
ations. 
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Over  and  above  their  decline  as  a  philosophical  sect,  Meta-  Theopprw. 

*  ■■  '  Bioii  of  Italv 

physicians  are  already  in  discredit  in  Germany  from  their  social  i>yOennany 
incapacity,  as  specially  displayed  during  the  democratical  agi- 
tation. Their  governments  justly  reproach  them  with  being  the 
principal  fomenters  of  the  most  dangerous  communism;  the 
people  should  reproach  them  with  prolonging  the  oppression  of 
Italy,  by  impelling  Germany  to  take  an  attitude  of  isolation  and 
domination.  The  culture  of  the  fine  arts,  even  where  Protest- 
antism prevails,  is^so  strong  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  Italy 
and  Germany,  that  Positivism  will  honourably  put  an  end  to  the 
monstrosity  of  German  rule  in  Italy,  by  delivering  the  German 
nation  from  the  sophisms  of  its  pedantocrats.  Under  this  form 
will  first  appear  the  direct  appeal  of  the  Eeligion  of  Humanity 
to  tlie  proletariate  of  Germany,  the  political  intervention  of 
which  will  be  shortly  as  necessary  in  the  interests  of  order  as  of 
progress,  there  being  no  other  power  competent  to  triumph 
decisively  over  the  subversive  agencies  at  work.  And  yet  it 
will  be  from  the  Statesmen  that  will  come  the  first  welcome  of 
Positivism,  on  the  ground  of  its  power  of  organisation ;  for  their 
position  raises  them  above  the  cloudy  influence  which  turns  the 
people  irom  the  renovating  faith. 

All  the  provisional  institutions,  which  throughout  the  West  The  greatest 
are  to  mark  its  temporal  reorganisation  as  a  political  movement,  BpirSwaj 
will  find  ready  comprehension  in  Germany,  when  the  religion  e«tabiishinfr 
of  Humanity  is  able  to  reach  it  in  any  considerable  extent.   The  of  thli**Ji»t!' 
great  difficulties  will  be  in  the  spiritual  domain,  not  as  regards 
the  regime,  nor  even  as  regards  the  doctrine,  but  in  relation  to 
tlie  worship.     The  Germans  will  early  appreciate  the  Positivist 
triumvirate  as  the  only  security  against  an  inroad  of  commun- 
ism ;  and  the  Positivist  school  will  easily  take  the  place  of  the 
metaphysical  Universities.      But  the  regenerating  faith   will 
find  great  obstacles  to  overcome  in  introducing  the  worship  of 
the  past  in  a  milieu  deficient  in  antecedents.     Such  a  milieu 
may  have  the  sense  of  solidarity,  allowing  for  some  exaggeration 
due  to  the  national  tendency  to  mistake  vagueness  for  depth. 
For  continuity,  the  conditions  of  German  history  make  its  full 
appreciation  diflScult,  the  German  nation  not  tracing  further 
back  than  ten  centuries.     Almost  alien  to  the  Koman  incorpora- 
tion, and  only  late  subjected  to  the  training  of  Catholic- feudal- 
ism, Germany  has  not  received  even  the  intellectual  develope- 
ment  of  Greece  through  the  normal  channel,  whilst  its  connec- 
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tion  with  the  Theocracy  rests  only  on  a  confused  tradition  of  the 
rudimentary  Theocracy  of  Scandinavia. 
Thocaimcur         In  Confirmation  of  this  view,  we  have  the  scanty  welcome  of 
SS^'ir"    the  historical  calendar  in  Germany,  whereas  in  the  rest  of  the 
o«nnaiiy.      ^r^g^  ^j^^  institution  is  beginning  to  be  popular.   The  diflFerence 
is  one  hardly  explicable  by  its  not  suflBciently  satisfying  German 
vanity ;  for  the  pride  of  Spain  has  acquiesced  in  the  synopsis, 
though  Spain  has  fewer  representatives  than  any  other  Western 
nation.     The  opposition  is  traceable  mainly  to  the  tight  fetters 
whicli  press  in  Germany  on  the  historical  intelligence  and  sense, 
in  spite  of  tlie  cultivation  in  detail  of  an  useless  erudition  and 
of  vague  conceptions  on  the  philosophy  of  history. 
*Ev«ntaaiiy  B®  ^^®  national  diflBculties  however  what  they  may,  the  in- 

tteroniret^  tcllectual  and  moral  influences  at  work  will  have  power  suflScient 
l^iui^llptu    ^  spread  the  concrete  worship  of  Humanity  in  Germany,  and 
iJj^^'***^    that  independently  of  the  reaction  of  the  other  nations  upon  it. 
worship.        Moreover  we  may  count  on  the  special  aptitude  of  the  German 
nation  for  the  abstract  worship,  the  form  which  is  idtimately  to 
prevail,  and  which  in  its  normal  rudiments,  will,  during  the 
transition,  be  combined  with  the  historical  commemorations. 
This  decisive  expansion  of  the  Western  worship  is  foreshadowed 
by  the  welcome  it  meets  from  the  two  appendices  of  Germany, 
from  Holland  and  from  Scandinavia,  countries  better  prepared 
by  their  antecedents  for  the  adoption  of  the  Positive  system  of 
commemoration. 
Institution  This  leads  me  to  condense  the  considerations  here  offered  on 

^kiS^thl  the  last  period  of  the  Western  transition,  by  instituting  a  festival 
tolSition.*  fitted  to  denote  its  termination  in  principle.  The  whole  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  construction  reserved  for  the  last  generation 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  has,  as  its  grand  object,  the  recon- 
struction, in  a  better  form  than  in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the 
Western  Republic,  its  reconstruction  on  the  basis  of  the  Positive 
faith,  accepted  as  supreme  by  the  metropolis  of  Humanity.  The 
visible  presentation  of  this  result, — the  decisive  guarantee  of  the 
regeneration  of  mankind, — must  be  the  completion  of  the  con- 
crete worship  of  Humanity  by  tlie  solemn  installation  of  her 
Transfer  of  highest  orgaus  in  the  central  temple  of  the  Goddess  of  the  Cru- 
deLfto  Bades.  Adopting  a  proper  cenotaph  only  in  cases  of  necessity, 
we  must  in  all  others,  induce,  as  a  fraternal  act,  the  several  nations 
to  resign  the  possession  of  their  noble  dead,  to  receive  higher 
honour  in  the  chief  seat  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity.    Ravenna 
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was  entitled  to  refuse  repentant  Florence  the  tomb  of  Dante ; 
but  Paris,  purified  from  all  temporal  sway  and  become  the  centre 
of  the  ultimate  spiritualty,  will  obtain  the  relics  of  the  incom- 
parable poet,  and,  in  succession,  the  other  treasures  for  which  it 
alone  is  the  proper  place.  Their  solemn  and  splendid  transfer  to 
the  Holy  City  will  prepare  Western  Europe  for  the  unprecedented 
ceremony  which  is  to  mark  the  definitive  advent  of  the  demons- 
trable faith,  and  of  peaceful  activity  under  the  guidance  of  that 
faith.  If  the  founder  of  the  religion  of  Humanity  reach  the 
great  age  of  Fontenelle  or  of  Hobbes,  the  crowning  act  of  his 
career  will  be  the  inaugiu*ation  of  the  worship — the  abstract  and 
concrete  worship— of  the  Great  Being,  surrounded  by  deputa- 
tions from  all  the  elements  of  the  West. 

The  transition  in  its  most  important  portion  thus  accom-  The  tnm^- 
plished,  and  its  accomplishment  coinciding  with  the  end  of  the  JJ^Jj^***** 
exceptional  century,  the  West  so  reorganised  may,  in  the  next 
generation,  secure  the  gradual  triumph  of  the  Positive  faith, 
whilst  it  carries  over  the  world  the  flag  of  Man*s  Future.  At 
first  sight  it  would  seem  that  one  generation  must  be  insufficient 
for  the  extension  to  the  race  of  the  final  religion,  but  two 
general  arguments  combine  to  show  that  such  success  is 
warranted  by  the  whole  system  of  sociological  laws. 

In  definitive  unison,  in  noble  governance, — both  union  and  Apeneration 
governance  due  to  the  religion  of  Humanity, — the  Western  se-inirthe 
nations  will  exercise  on  the  world  a  decisive  influence,  free  as  drenm- 
they  will  be  from  discord,  free  too  from  designs  of  oppression. 
For,  as  their  expansion  without  was  coincident  with  their 
internal  disorder,  it  has  hitherto  lacked  both  the  completeness 
and  nobleness  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Their  empirical 
attempts  to  obtain  conversions,  attempts  which  were  an  illusion 
for  themselves,  an  oppression  for  others,  were  besides  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  dissensions  of  men  who  came  to  preach  a  religion 
which  claimed  universality  whilst  disputing  with  one  another 
for  an  ascendancy  which  was  rather  temporal  than  spiritual. 
Quite  otherwise  will  it  be,  when  a  faith  in  the  truest  sense  com- 
mon, a  faith  acceptable  by  all,  shall  preside  over  the  expansion 
of  the  regenerated  West,  its  intellectual  and  social  communi- 
cation of  itself,  with  no  other  aim  but  to  aid  the  spontaneous 
convergence  towards  the  normal  state  of  Humanity.  Tlie  various 
forms  of  Monotheism  having  completely  neutralised  each  other, 
the  nations  which  believed  in  them  turn  elsewhere  for  the  uni- 
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versality  which  they  vainly  proclaimed.  Amidst  the  theocratic 
nations  the  same  disposition  prevails;  they  reject  ephemeral 
sects  and  instinctively  aspire  after  the  definitive  faith,  as  the 
general  outcome  of  the  preparatory  process  on  which  the  West 
has  heen  engaged  for  the  last  thirty  centuries.  Finally,  the 
Fetich ist  nations  will  welcome  with  gratitude  a  religion  which, 
whilst  it  delivers  them  from  tyrannical  attempts,  stamps  with 
its  approbation  their  beliefs,  as  the  indispensable  cradle  and  the 
normal  complement  of  the  human  synthesis. 

Apart  from  these  spontaneous  tendencies  to  the  adoption  by 
the  race  of  the  solution  elaborated  by  the  West,  we  must  take 
into  account  the  power  there  lies  in  Positivism  to  gain  the 
assent  of  the  governors  prior  to  its  acceptance  by  the  governed. 
Qualified  as  it  is,  by  its  very  nature,  to  undertake  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  the  Religion  of  Humanity  asks  in  each  case 
solely  for  the  conversion  of  the  chiefs,  everywhere  at  present 
predisposed  to  substitute  an  organic  synthesis  for  eflfete  creeds. 
Ill-guided  as  has  been,  hitherto,  the  intercourse  of  the  Western 
nations  with  the  other  branches  of  the  human  family,  it  has  in 
an  empirical  way  led  to  relations  which,  under  right  guidance, 
will  rapidly  propagate  a  solution  which  is  the  object  of  general 
expectation. 

If  we  combine  these  last  considerations  with  the  preceding, 
we  shall  feel  that  one  generation  ought  to  be  enough  to  enable 
the  new  West  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  its  faith  by  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  leaders  of  the  nations.  In  naming  a  much  longer 
period,  as  I  did  in  the  *  General  View,'  I  had  in  view  the  final 
adoption  of  tlie  universal  religion  by  the  populations  those 
leaders  govern.  This  result  will  in  all  cases  be  slow  of  at- 
tainment ;  meantime,  the  conversion  of  the  higher  minds  may 
always  remove,  as  in  the  West,  the  main  source  of  disturbance, 
tlie  invariable  origin  of  which  is  the  exhaustion  of  the  old 
beliefs  and  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  a  substitute. 

It  is  this  propagation  of  the  transition  to  the  populations 
which  the  W^est  is  to  direct,  during  the  second  generation  of  the 
normal  period,  as  France  was  called  to  preside  over  the  tran- 
sition of  the  West  in  the  last  generation  of  the  exceptional 
century.  The  preponderance  of  Paris  will  be  more  marked  in  this 
later  process  than  in  the  earlier,  but  it  will  have  a  different 
character.  Claiming  no  longer  any  temporal  power,  the  city 
of  the  W^estem  tombs  will  move  in  direct  course  towards  that 
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presidency  of  mankind  which  the  Religion  of  Humanity  gives  it. 
It  is  by  giving  its  fullest  extension  to  the  concrete  worship  that 
the  Positive  priesthood  must  organise  at  Paris  the  comple- 
mentary transition,  in  which  political  action  will  be  simply  the 
assistant  of  philosophy  and  poetry  now  irrevocably  identified. 
For  this  it  will  be  sufficient  to  develope  in  an  appropriate 
manner  the  germs  of  Islam,  of  Polytheism,  nay  even  of  Fetichism, 
which  I  have  placed  at  the  very  opening  of  the  historical 
calendar,  and  gradually  to  introduce  most  of  the  abstract 
festivals,  hardly  more  than  rudiments  during  the  principal 
transition. 

This  direction  implies  that  the  fifeneral  transition  is  nor-  Tbreepiuwei 
mally  decomposable  into  three  successive  phases,  analogous,  raitrmnii- 
though  not  numerically  equal,  to  the  phases  of  the  Western 
transition.  From  the  point  of  view  now  presented,  I  consider 
a  period  of  seven  years  as  sufficient  for  the  action  of  the  re- 
generate West  to  tell  upon  the  monotheistic  East.  The  other 
two  phases  will  each  require  thirteen  years  for  the  satisfactory 
affiliation,  to  the  metropolis  of  Humanity,  first  of  the  Poly- 
theistic nations,  then  of  the  Fetichist.  But,  whilst  from  their 
dependence  they  cannot  but  be  successive,  the  three  parts  of  this 
secondary  transition  ought  to  be  laboured  at  simultaneously,  even 
during  the  second  half  of  the  Western  or  principal  transition. 
Before  its  complete  accomplishment,  diplomatists  and  mis- 
sionaries, availing  themselves  in  every  case  of  the  natural 
course  of  events,  will  have  developed  the  direct  affinities  which 
exist  between  Positivism  and  every  other  form  of  human 
existence. 

In  each  phase  of  this  secondary  transition,  we  must  allow  for  Three  tteps 
three  distinct  stages,  the  analogues  of  those  oSered  by  the  ?*»«•• 
transition  of  the  West,  when  we  group,  taking  France  as  the 
centre,  the  Catholic  world  and  the  Protestant  world,  each  as  a 
whole,  around  France.  Although  in  these  three  stages,  just  as 
in  the  secondary  transition  as  a  whole,  we  proceed  with  our 
action  simultaneously,  the  full  results  can  never  be  reached  but 
in  succession — as  was  seen  to  hold  good  of  the  principal  tran- 
sition. Classification  being  naturally  of  more  importance  when 
the  objects  classified  are  more  distinct,  it  is  in  it  that  lies  the 
great  difficulty  of  the  sociological  question  which  remains  for 
me  to  solve.  There  is  no  room  for  hesitation  in  regard  to  the 
general  transition  when  we  limit  ourselves  to  its  three  stages  of 
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Monotheism,  Polytheism,  and  Fetichism.  But  when  we  come 
to  deal  with  the  three  subdivisions  of  each  of  them,  it  naturally 
appears  more  difficult  bt  present  to  classify  them  than  it  was  to 
classify  the  tliree  cases  of  the  Western  transition,  the  French,  the 
Catholic,  and  the  Protestant,  though  the  distinctions  between 
these  latter  are  less  marked. 

Taking  the  first  phase  of  the  complementary  transition,  I 
unhesitatingly  solve  the  problem  by  representing  the  Positive 
regeneration  as  destined  to  prevail  fii*st  in  Turkey,  then  in 
Eussia,  lastly  in  Persia.  This  classification,  which,  as  in  every 
other  case,  sums  up  the  comparisons  to  which  it  relates,  follows 
from  the  conclusions  we  reached  in  the  last  volume,  on  the 
monotheistic  or  last  of  the  three  intermediate  stages  l)etween 
Theocracy  and  Sociocracy.  All  I  have  now  to  do  is,  to  sys- 
tematise the  historical  theory  of  Islam,  a  theory  thus  seen  to 
issue  from  the  whole  past,  particularly  from  its  modem  period. 

When  I  created,  as  I  did  in  my  fundamental  work,  the 
philosophy  of  history,  it  could  not  possibly  at  once  attain  the 
precision  or  the  completeness  requisite  for  a  satisfiactory  estimate 
of  the  Monotheism  of  the  East.  I  ought  besides  to  confess 
that,  unwittingly,  I  at  that  time  shared  in  the  prejudices 
against  Islam  derived  from  Catholic  sources,  and  which  invo- 
luntarily spread  even  in  the  most  emanci^ted  minds,  the  great 
Diderot  not  excepted.  To  these  two  sources  I  trace  the  radically 
mistaken  judgment  which  I  originally  passed  on  the  social  in- 
fluence of  Islam,  as  well  in  the  East  as  in  the  West  of  the 
Eoman  world.  But  the  preceding  volume  shows  distinctly,  that 
my  definitive  view  of  the  two  Monotheisms  is,  that  they  contri- 
buted equally,  each  in  its  way,  to  the  completion  of  the  education 
of  mankind.  The  two  transient  syntheses,  shaped,  the  earlier 
by  St.  Paul,  the  later  by  Mohammed,  diflfer  not  in  their  object ; 
and  if  both  equally  are  exhausted,  both,  though  in  different 
ways,  are  qualified  to  aid  the  advent  of  the  final  religion,  a  just 
presentiment  of  which  is  traceable  in  the  noblest  organs  of  the 
Great  Being. 

I  regard  the  two  systems  as  destined  respectively  to  rule  the 
^^v^,""^  two  fireat  sections  of  the  Boman  world,  on  which  sections  it 
devolved  to  elaborate,  first,  the  intellectual,  then  the  social 
movement.  Thougli  united  under  the  banner  of  Monotheism, 
it  was  the  second  section  alone  which  could  carry  on  to  its  full 
effect  the  rudimentary  effort  at  separation  of  the  two  powers, 
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the  end  aimed  at  in  the  theological  concentration  and  the  source 
of  its  peculiar  doctrinal  characteristics.  But  the  failure  of 
Byzantinism  as  a  social  system,  the  natiu-al  result  of  the  whole 
antecedents  of  Greece,  compelled  the  true  Catholicism  to  call 
itself  Roman,  and  by  so  doing  early  to  raise  a  presentiment,  by 
the  contradiction  the  term  involved,  that  its  claims  to  universality 
were  in  the  last  resort  invalid. 

It  was  under  the  influence  of  this  contrast,  quite  sensible  in  The  Mono- 

'  ^  theism  of 

the  first  phase  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  Mohammed  founded  tlie  Mohammed 
Monotheism  adapted  for  the  governors,  by  consolidating  the  f^^'J™®^^ 
fusion  of  the  two  powers ;  as  St.  Paul  had  founded  the  Mono-  Pa«»  »he 

^  governed. 

theism  of  the  governed  on  the  separation  of  the  two.  The  aim 
of  both  i^to  regulate  human  life,  on  the  basis  of  the  whole 
earlier  advance  of  man  ;  the  means  adopted,  in  the  one  case,  the 
discipline  of  command,  in  the  other  that  of  obedience.  They 
were  suited,  then,  to  the  respective  wants  of  the  two  por- 
tions, the  intellectual  and  social  portions,  of  the  world  in- 
corporated into  one  whole  by  the  Roman  Empire.  Just  as 
the  Latins,  at  all  times  amenable  to  discipline,  stood  in  need  of 
an  independent  priesthood,  competent  to  secure  the  just  sway  of 
universal  morality  over  the  active  will ;  so  the  Greeks,  who 
never  had  been  disciplined,  stood  in  need  of  an  energetic  con-  . 
centration,  such  as  Islam  alone  could  systematically  organise. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  look  on  the  Moslems  as  the  natural  suc- 
cessors of  the  Romans  in  the  government  of  the  Greek  nation ; 
sacrificed  as  that  population  has  been  to  the  culture  of  the 
intellect,  it  will  never  be  able  to  guide  itself  until  regenerated 
by  Positivism. 

In  the  mission  thus  assigned  it  we  have  the  only  possible  niRtoricni 
explanation  of  the  aggregate  intellectual  and  social  character-  the  tw^Mo- 
istics  of  Islam,  forming,  as  it  did,  a  nation  of  patricians  to  rule, 
through  its  imperial  Monotheism,  those  whom  the  Roman  senate 
absorbed  into  its  social  Polytheism.  As  well  suited  to  the 
East  as  the  defensive  Monotheism  was  to  the  West,  it  presup- 
posed a  conquered  population,  as  the  other  did  a  people  capable 
of  discipline.  In  this  empirical  division,  however,  of  the  Roman 
world  between  the  two,  long  contests  were  an  inevitable  in- 
cident, contests  naturally  originating  with  the  more  active  and 
more  concentrated  faith.  Equilibrium  became  possible  only 
then,  when  the  crusades  had  taught  the  Catholic  world  the 
impossibility  of  overcoming  a  more  perfect  form  of  belief ;  and 
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had  diverted  Islam  from  the  conquest  of  the  West.  TLenee  ai«e^ 
before  the  end  of  the  first  period  of  modem  history,  a  tacit  bol 
decisive  compromise,  which  reduced  to  order  the  latest  phase  of 
man's  preparation,  by  leaving  the  Mussulmen  to  settle  them- 
selves firmly  in  the  Greek  world,  to  the  entire  disregard  of  the 
Byzantine  appeals  for  Latin  support. 

This  instinctive  agreement  marks  the  true  beginning  of 
conservative  diplomacy,  which  ordinarily  is  made  to  date  onlr 
from  the  disruption  of  Catholicism,  on  an  untenable  view  d 
the  Western  revolution.  More  and  more  strengthened  by  the 
whole  course  of  subsequent  events,  the  division  has  resulted  in 
the  Turks  becoming  more  thoroughly  an  integral  part  of  the 
Western  system  than  the  Greeks  ever  could  have  been.  But  at 
the  same  time,  by  its  dispelling,  once  for  all,  all  hopes,  on  either 
side,  of  a  true  universality,  this  concurrent  settlement  has  gra- 
dually made  manifest  the  equal  exhaustion  of  the  two  Mono- 
theisms, the  Monotheism  of  defence  and  the  Monotheism  of 
Empire,  both,  though  in  different  ways,  destined  to  prepare  the 
way  for  Positivism. 

If  we  would  give  greater  precision  to  this  judgment,  we  must 
consider  the  Turkish  government  as  in  all  essential  respects 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  Eastern  Eiurope,  though,  on  empirical 
grounds,  opinion  would  confine  it  to  Western  Asia.  The  Posi- 
tive transition  must  be  far  advanced  before  we  can  conceive  of 
the  Greeks  as  without  the  Turks,  any  more  than  the  Turks 
without  the  Greeks,  the  Turks  not  being  competent  to  feed, 
the  Greeks  to  govern,  themselves.  But  whilst  this  theory 
rectifies  a  mistaken  policy,  the  errors  of  which  are  now  generally 
recognised,  it  is  introduced  here,  to  show  at  once  the  danger  and 
the  impossibility  of  prolonging  the  existence  of  the  two  Mono- 
theisms. They  cannot  stand  alone  and  they  cannot  combine,  so 
that,  great  as  is  the  tolerance — the  necessary  tolerance— of  the 
ruling  faith,  they  must  both  equally  be  expecting  the  universal 
ascendancy  of  the  Positive  religion,  which  in  their  various  ways 
they  concurred  in  preparing.  It  is,  however,  from  the  Turks 
more  especially  that  there  will  come  cooperation  in  fiurtherauce 
of  the  organic  transition,  for  they  are  more  predisposed  than 
the  Greeks  to  second  a  doctrine,  which,  for  the  present,  addresses 
itself  to  the  governors  as  Islam  did,  whilst  it  effects  the  division 
of  the  two  powers  more  completely  than  Catholicism. 

We  must,  then,  think  of  Turkey,  as  begirming,  under  the 
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impulse  of  the  West,  the  complementary  transition,  which,  in 
the  course  of  one  generation,  is  to  succeed  the  primary  transi- 
tion directed  by  France  with  no  other  guide  but  Humanity. 
But  the  historical  theory  of  Islam  leads  equally  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  Persia  will  be  the  last  of  the  Monotheistic  nations  to 
join  in  the  organic  transition.  For  the  Mussulmen  of  the  East 
differ  radically  from  those  of  the  West,  in  that  they  have  not 
had,  as  the  latter,  an  exceptional  mission,  the  task  singulai'ly 
congenial  to  the  conquering  faith,  of  governing  populations  un- 
susceptible of  discipline.  In  the  absence  of  this  vocation,  one 
limited  to  the  Greek  portion  of  the  fioman  world,  Islam  in 
Persia  became  at  once  oppressive  and  subversive,  so  as  to  foster 
its  natural  defects,  while  the  Turks  generally  managed  to  turn 
them.  It  is  true,  that  in  Persia,  a  substitute  for  the  task  of 
governing  the  Greeks  seems  offered  by  the  care,  on  a  large  scale, 
of  a  population  sacrificed  to  the  premature  advent  of  Monp- 
theij^m,  as  Greece  had  been  to  the  exclusive  culture  of  the 
intellect.  The  two  cases,  however,  never  really  corresponded, 
in  consequence  of  the  unavoidable  dispersion  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Jews  since  the  fall  of  Polytheism.  The  unfor- 
tunate race  missed,  through  its  blind  obstinacy,  its  single 
epportunity  of  regaining  its  nationality,  when  it  rejected  the 
noble  advances  of  the  great  Mohammed,  who  might  have  be- 
come the  Messiah  of  their  vain  expectations. 

By  the  fifteenth  law  of  the  first  philosophy,  it  is  little  to  be  ^^""^ 
wondered  at,  that  I  thus  place  in  close  connection  the  remarks 
bearing  on  the  two  extreme  forms  of  Eastern  Monotheism,  be- 
fore describing  the  position  of  Bussia,  the  representative  of  the 
modem  developement  of  the  intermediate  form.  When  the 
adoption  of  Byzantinism  had  neutralised  the  Eastern  Scandi- 
navians, as  the  Western  had  been  disciplined  by  their  adoption 
of  Catholicism,  the  former  would  be  sure  to  retain  some  of 
their  aspirations  after  conquest,  which  had  been  debarred  their 
natural  course.  Their  Monotheism,  however,  was  as  little  able 
to  arouse  enthusiasm  as  to  inspire  discipline ;  its  doctrinal 
system  being  constructed  to  divide  the  two  powers,  its  regime 
leading  to  their  fusion.  Hence  a  radical  contradiction,  one  which 
should  at  one  and  the  same  time  dispel  the  anxiety  of  Europe, 
and  concentrate  the  attention  of  Asia.  The  three  forms  of 
Eastern  Monotheism  are  destined  simultaneously  to  pass  under 
the  sociological  law,  by  which  factitious  aggregates  are  to  be 
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decomposed  as  a  natural  process ;  and  this  even  before  France 
has   nobly    introduced   system    into  this    change    among  the 
Monotheists  of  the  West.     Notwithstanding  this  destiny,  the 
storms  occasioned  by   its   empirical  accomplishment  will  be 
naturally  more  dangerous  and  more  immediate  in  Kussia  than 
in  Turkey  or  even  in  Persia,  as  Bussia  is  far  more  heterogeneous 
in  composition,  and  its  heterogeneity  is  of  a  more  disturbing 
character.     To  remedy,  as  far  as  possible,  the  aberrations  attend- 
ant on  an  ill-directed  empirical  policy,  the  autocratic  govern- 
ment of  this  confused  agglomeration  of  nations  should  make  it« 
policy  dependent  on  the  sociological  position  of  Russia,  following 
Turkey,  that  is,  as  in  closer  relations  with  the  Western  world, 
concirding  jMy  coursc  of  lecturcs,  fixed  for  1862,  on  the  whole  organic 

the'fir^t^"    transition,  will  be  the  proper  occasion  for  expanding  as  ihev 
phase.  deserve  the  preceding  remarks ;  at  present  I  must  limit  myself 

to  the  general  conception,  a  conception  emlx)died  in  the  cla?siti- 
cation  of  the  Monotheisms.  This  first  phase  of  the  secondary 
transition  enables  us  to  foretaste  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
advantages,  which  are  in  reserve  for  the  belated  populations, 
approaching,  as  they  will  do,  by  a  systematic  process,  the 
normal  state,  the  natural  outcome  of  the  evolution  of  the  West. 
In  reference  to  the  most  important  case,  Turkey,  the  fusion  in 
Islam  of  the  two  powers  may  be  looked  upon  as  calculated  to 
facilitate  for  the  Turks  the  establishment  of  a  religion  which 
addresses  itself  primarily  to  the  upper  classes.  The  concentration 
of  wealth  in  Turkey  will  be  a  further  aid  in  the  introduction  of 
the  sociocratic  regime,  as  there  will  be  none  of  the  hindrances 
arising  from  the  intermediate  position  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  the 
West,  between  the  patriciate  and  the  proletariate.  In  the 
lectures  above  announced,  these  various  considerations,  over 
and  above  their  own  direct  purpose,  will  throw  light  upon  the 
Western  movement,  the  several  branches  of  which  will,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  admit  of  similar  comparisons.  Adapted  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  latest  phase  of  the  central  transition,  such 
teaching  is  still  more  needed  when  the  scale  becomes  larger, 
the  divisions  more  marked.  Above  all  I  must  look  to  those 
lectures  for  the  full  explanation  of  the  two  last  instances  of  the 
regeneration  of  mankind,  only  the  most  sumnoiary  statement 
being  here  admissible,  though  in  regard  to  them  our  interven- 
tion may  be  more  thorough  and  more  eflScacious. 

In  the  initial  phase  of  the  secondary  transition  we  have  only 
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the  influence  of  the  West  to  look  to  for  aid.     In  the  second  second 
phase,  we  have  the  additional  assistance  of  the  influence  of  the  iwgeuom- 

^  tlon  of  the 

already  regenerated  Monotheists  upon  the  polytheistic  nations,  Poiytheuts. 
with  whom  they  are  more  peculiarly  connected.  Islam,  in 
particular,  possesses  an  aptitude  for  this,  as,  reducing  command 
to  a  system,  it  enjoins  toleration  of  all  nations  that  have  any 
law,  be  that  law  what  it  may.  And,  although  the  dominion  of 
the  Mussulmen,  in  the  main,  is  exclusively  adapted  to  the  Greeks, 
their  empire  in  India  was  less  of  a  disturbing  element  than  that 
of  the  Western  Monotheists.  More  skilful  in  incorporating 
themselves  with  theocratic  populations,  their  relations  with 
them,  when  no  longer  supreme,  remain  more  favourable  to  the 
advent  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity  than  those  of  the  passing 
Englishmen. 

Whoever  be  the  Western  apostles,  Turks,  and,  still  more,  tioM^dlic- 
Persians,  who  preach  the  new  faith  to  the  Polytheistic  nations,  JJS^ffor 
the  system  which  must  always  guide  them  in  its  introduction  is  ^^^J' 
that  of  a  fusion  of  doctrines.     In  the  principal  transition,  the 
Western  institutions  which  are  meant  to  facilitate  it,  concern 
only  the  worship  and  the  regime,  because  the  intellectual  pre- 
paration of  the  West,  both  negative  and  positive,  is  such  as  to 
allow  of  the  direct  introduction  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Positivism.     The  same  holds  good  of  the  first  phase  of  the  com- 
plementary transition,  Islam,  by  virtue  of  the  simplicity  of  its 
faith,  requiring  no  intellectual  modification.     But  when  we 
come  to  the  Theocracies,  we  feel  the  need  of  completing  our 
general  conception  of  the  organic  transition,  by  introducing 
into  it  the  intermediate  element.     Then,  besides  the  worship 
and  the  regime  which  at  first  were  all  that  required  modifying, 
we  must  institute  a  provisional  doctrine,  by  its  nature  qualified 
to  transform  Polytheism  into  Positivism  without  any  interven- 
tion of  Monotheism. 

For  this  I  must  idealise  the  encyclopsedic  hierarchy,  first  indication 
however  contracting   it  within   due    limits.      And,   although  tranatuonai 
either  of  the  two  ternary  arrangements  is  available    for  our  seeabore 
object,  we  must  select  that  in  which  the  vital  order  forms  the  ^*  ^^^' 
indispensable  link  between  the  inorganic  and  the  human  order. 
Hence  we  form  the  conception  of  three  goddesses,  the  represen- 
tatives respectively   of  Materiality,  Vitality,  and   Humanity. 
Whilst,  from  the  objective  point  of  view,  the  three  by  their 
harmony  express  the  economy  of  the  world,  &om  the  subjective, 
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that  harmony  is  in  agreement  with  the  constitution  of  the  bniB. 
For  the  phenomena  of  the  first  class,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  regularity  which  they  owe  to  their  greater  simpUdtr, 
are  suggestive  of  the  intellect,  in  particular,  by  the  idea  of 
order ;  those  of  the  second,  point  to  progress  through  action; 
those  of  the  third,  build  imion  on  the  foundation  of  love. 

Such  is  the  legitimate  limit  of  contraction  for  the  synthesis 
of  Theology,  if  the  object  be  the  distinct  display  of  its  powen 
as  a  philosophy,  without  really  taking  into  account  its  efficacy 
as  a  political  direction.     The  real  destination  of  Monotheism 
was  social ;  and  it  was  oppressive  to  the  intellect  as  devoting  it 
to  vague  speculations,  where  there  could  be  no  satisfactory  pre- 
sentation  of  the   great   variety  of  phenomena*     Nor  is  the 
presentation  satisfactory  even  when  we  reduce  Polytheism  to  its 
binary  form,  a  form  not  more  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  in- 
tellect than  to  those  of  our  moral  nature.   But  the  ternary  form, 
a  threefold  causality,  meets  the  demands  of  Theology,  for  the 
Positive  spirit,  though  more  analytical  than  Theology,  employs 
habitually  the  three   progressive  terms  which  answer  to  this 
threefold  causation.     By  substituting  goddesses   for  gods,  we 
sanction  the  legitimate  preeminence  of  women,  without  clash- 
ing with  our  instinctive   tendencies,  clearly  indicated  by  the 
gender  of  the  word  cause.     The   peculiar   character   of  each 
goddess,  and  evfen  her  ideal  conception,  may  be  easily  deter- 
mined  by   the   nature   of  her   attributes.     Whilst   the  three 
preserve  their  independence,   their  relations   to   one  another 
should  embody,  ideally,  the  real  subordination  of  the  pheno- 
mena they  represent,  a  subordination  at    once  objective  and 
subjective,  on  the  principle  of  decrease  of  simplicity  and  in- 
crease of  dignity. 

This  trinity  of  philosophical  creation  may  without  difficulty 
be  engrafted  upon  the  several  Polytheisms,  on  that  of  India 
especially,  the  object  being  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  ultimate 
establishment  of  Positivism.  Whilst  giving  the  tendencies  to 
synthesis  as  complete  a  satisfaction  as  is  compatible  with 
Theology,  it  will  excite  a  stronger  desire  for  the  purely  subjec- 
tive unity,  engendered  by  the  substitution  of  laws  for  causes, 
when  in  the  growth  of  Positive  conceptions  we  reach  the  only 
universal  point  of  view,  a  point  inaccessible  to  any  absolute 
doctrine.  Adapted  to  the  generation  which  succeeds  that  for 
which  I  formed  the  concrete  worship,  this  provisional  fidth  may 
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last  as  long  as  shall  be  required  for  the  reorganisation  of  the 
different  intellectual  states  of  the  several  nations,  thus  prepared 
to  receive  the  encyclopaedic  training  of  the  normal  state.  In 
the  evolution  of  the  West,  social  reasons  made  Monotheism  a 
necessity,  otherwise  such  a  condensation  of  Polytheism  would 
have  been  more  favourable  to  the  advent  of  the  final  philosophy. 
In  this  way,  then,  the  nations  which  have  remained  theocratic 
may  find  compensation  for  the  delay,  in  passing  more  easily 
than  all  the  other  theological  believers,  through  the  common 
transition,  by  the  aid  of  a  dogmatic  creation  which  adapts  to 
their  use  the  analytical  process,  for  the  synthetic  result  of  which 
they  are  waiting. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  several  cases  which  properly  belong  J^JJ^^*?};e 
to  the  second  phase  of  the  subsidiary  transition,  our  sociological  Poiy*^«^*«- 
theory  dispels  all  uncertainty  as  to  their  classification,  the  past 
being  a  pledge  of  the  future.  As  in  the  preceding  phase,  so 
here,  it  is  in  agreement  with  the  order  of  their  respective 
distance,  locally^  from  the  West.  For  Positivism  must  first  re- 
generate the  Polytheists  of  India,  then  of  China,  lastly  those  of 
Japan. 

Although  it  will  act  simultaneously  on  the  three,  whether  («)  India. 
through  the  direct  agency  of  the  West,  or  indirectly  through 
the  Mussulman,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  but  that  the  Theocracy 
which  has  suffered  the  least  from  time  will  be  the  most  open  to 
the  regenerative  process.  Besides  my  lectures  on  this  subject, 
I  must  refer  to  the  preceding  volume  for  explanations,  incon- 
sistent with  the  limits  of  my  present  sketch,  to  show  the  latent 
predisposition  of  the  Brahmins  in  favour  of  the  faith  which  will  The  Bmh- 
restore  their  social  position  whilst  perfecting  their  moral  nature 
and  their  mental  organisation.  I  have  announced  already  that 
the  Positive  priesthood  would  shortly  be  recruited  by  the  adjunc- 
tion of  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Catholic  clergy  ;  I  may  now 
state  that  the  theocratic  caste  is  already  disposed,  at  the  fitting 
time,  to  furnish  a  much  larger  contingent.  Positi\'ism  will 
deliver  it  from  the  oppression  of  the  temporal  power  to  which  it 
has  been  subjected  for  twenty  centuries,  an  oppression  which  it 
bows  to  more  and  more  without  ever  losing  its  consciousness  of 
its  spiritual  superiority,  and  the  hope  of  seeing  it  definitively 
reestablished.  Such  a  restoration,  it  is  true,  demands  its  com- 
plete renunciation  of  command  and  even  of  property,  but  the 
systematic  guardians  of  human  order  will  not  be  slow  to  accept 
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conditions  imposed  in  the  name  of  their  social  mission  and  of 
their  individual  dignity. 

Positivism  oflfers,  then,  to  the  regenerate  Brahmins  the  re- 
organisation of  the  Brahmim'cal  body,  but  it  offers  them  besides, 
and  nothing  else  does,  the  gratification  of  the  noble  wish  they 
have  ever  cherished  to  free  their  theocratic  country  from  all 
foreign  dominion.  Appealing  in  fitting  terms  to  the  English 
nation,  it  will  peaceably  remove  a  yoke  which,  under  whatever 
veil  of  illusion,  justly  inspires  more  antipathy  than  that  of  the 
Mussulmen.  As  it  will  have  rendered  this  service  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Positive  faith  in  its  true  form,  that  feith 
will  be  readily  welcomed  as  the  consequence  of  the  provisional 
doctrine,  the  great  object  of  instituting  that  doctrine  being  to 
enable  the  Brahmins  who  have  become  Positivists  to  modif? 
their  theocratic  milieu. 

In  this  way  it  is,  that  Sociocracy  should,  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  next  century,  incorporate  directly  with  itself  the  best 
upholders  of  Theocracy,  as  realising  their  invincible  aspiratioDS 
after  an  universal  religion,  by  the  preeminence  it  assigns  to 
morality  in  its  synthesis.  By  their  adjunction,  the  speculative 
or  intellectual  portion  of  the  race  will,  in  all  its  branches,  be 
subject  to  the  regenerating  faith,  for  it  will  have  extended  its 
sway  over  the  Polytheistic  complement  of  that  portion. 

The  inferiority  of  the  two  other  theocratic  states  must  not 
be  regarded  as  a  direct  consequence  of  a  difference  of  race.  It 
is  due,  principally,  to  the  profound  disturbance  introduced  into 
the  caste  system  by  the  success  of  a  mistaken  effort  at  reform 
which  failed  in  the  country  where  it  began.  Wlien  driven  from 
India,  Bouddhism  was  most  successful  in  China,  where  the  adop- 
tion of  the  examination  system  tended  to  change  the  Theocracy 
into  a  Pedantocracy,  thus  realising,  as  far  as  was  possible,  the 
dream  of  the  Greek  literateurs  and  their  modem  imitators. 

The  degeneration  is  one  which  throws  great  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  intellectual  and  social  ascendancy  of  a  religion  more 
hostile  to  Metaphysics  than  to  Theology.  Its  introduction, 
however,  into  China  will  be  mainly  facilitated  by  practical  con- 
siderations, whereas,  in  India,  it  will  appeal  to  speculative  ten- 
dencies. In  disorganising  the  predominant  caste,  the  Bouddhist 
revolution  favoured  the  growth  of  industry,  in  accordance  so  fer 
with  the  nature  of  the  active  race.  As  in  the  West,  so  in  China, 
industry  allows  of  direct  contact  between  the  Positive  faith  and 
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the  popular  reason.  Yet,  even  in  China,  the  Religion  of 
Humanity  must,  at  first,  be  best  suited  to  the  rulers,  not 
merely  the  t^nporal  rulers,  but  also  to  the  spiritual  guides, 
provided  that  it  rightly  avail  itself  of  the  local  conditions.  The 
metaphysical  aberration  cannot  but  be  displeasing  to  the  better 
Mandarins,  interfering  as  it  does  with  the  full  exertion  of  their 
legitimate  action  on  society.  First  overcoming  the  empirical 
habits  traceable  to  the  excessive  prominence  of  practical  ques- 
tions, they  will  welcome  the  only  doctrine  competent  to  direct 
systematically  the  activity  of  man. 

The  like  dispositions,  and  with  a  stronger  hold,  are  enter-  (o  Japwu 
tained  by  the  rulers  of  Japan,  emancipated  from  Theocracy  by 
their  military  developement,  as  was  the  West,  whilst  they  have 
avoided  the  danger  of  Pedantocracy,  essentially  a  Chinese  error. 
And  yet  I  believe  the  Japanese  to  be  less  prepared  than  the 
Chinese  for  the  acceptance  of  Positivism,  considering  the  lower 
degree  to  which  industrial  existence  has  been  developed.  Al- 
though less  tainted  by  Metaphysics,  they  have  kept  more  of  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  theocratic  state,  the  change  from  them 
having  been  more  recent ;  this  is  evidenced  by  their  isolation 
as  a  nation,  the  more  striking  from  its  being  as  it  were  in  daily 
contrast  with  the  emigrations  of  the  Chinese.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  most  eastern  portion  of  the  Polytheistic  world  will  be  most 
difficult  of  access  to  the  religion  of  Humanity.  Still,  its  rela- 
tive character  will  allow  of  partial  contacts  there,  so  soon  as  the 
Japanese  chiefs  shall  distinguish  the  Positive  faith  from  the 
various  Western  creeds  which  cause  them  a  just  anxiety.  The 
Bjmthesis  which  comes  forward  to  effect  the  normal  division 
of  the  two  powers,  is  in  direct  congruity  with  the  society  most 
disturbed  by  their  fusion.  Such  a  milieu  must  early  appreciate 
the  power  Positivism  has,  to  systematise  its  instinctive  prefer- 
ence of  action  to  contemplation  and  the  persistent  subordina- 
tion of  all  special  forms  of  activity  to  a  paramount  morality. 

Such  is  the  method  on  which,  as  a  result  of  all  the  previous  oompiete 
preparatory  processes,  first  in  the  emancipated  portion  of  man-  of  Poiy- 
kind,  then  in  the  monotheistic,  the  poljrtheistic  world  will  be 
regenerated  during  the  intermediate  phase  of  the  secondary 
transition ;  the  world,  that  is,  which  comprises,  with  its  various 
appendages,  the  half  of  the  human  race.  The  movement  of 
universal  reconstruction,  which  has  already  passed  from  the 
speculative  to  the  active  race,  will  have  only,  then,  to  reach  the 
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aflfective,  the  sociological  characteristic  of  which  is  its  adherence 
to  Fetichism. 
Thaaihct.  In  treating  this,  the  last  complement  of  the  organic  transi- 

Vetkhsia,  tion,  cnough  that  the  whole  preceding  volume  points  to  the 
competence  of  Positivism  to  deal  directly  with  the  question, 
ulterior  explanations  being  reserved  for  my  special  course. 
Where  there  is  incomplete  intellectual  emancipation,  it  is  likely 
that  the  case  of  the  affective  race  may  appear  to  present  almost 
insuperable  difficulties,  but  the  really  regenerate  in  soul  may 
even  now  feel  that  it  will  shortly  offer  the  highest  triumph  of 
the  true  faith.  The  failure  of  Monotheistic,  nay  even  of  Poly- 
theistic, efforts  to  modify  the  Fetichists,  will  but  place  in  a 
stronger  light  the  capacity  of  the  most  systematic  of  syntheses 
to  incorporate  with  itself  the  most  spontaneous. 
Their  con-  The  wholc  difficulty,  intellectual  and  moral,  of  the  transition 

riderod,*^'    of  mankind  is  necessarily  in  Theologism,  since  it  has  to  disap- 
phiciuiy***'    pear  entirely.     Whereas,  the  sociological  theory,  with  which 
(6)  Uonu/,   my  readers  are  now  familiar,  shows  that  Fetichism,  sanctioned 
by  Positivism,  may  enter  into  direct  combination  with  it,  with- 
out imposing  any  great  changes  either  on  the  heart  or  on  the 
intellect.     The  first  step,  alike  in  the  search  after  causes  and  in 
the  study  of  laws,  the  spontaneous  mode  of  the  fictitious  syn- 
thesis does  not  originate  the  absolute  philosophy ;  that  really 
dates  its  reign  from  the  introduction  of  indirect  causality.     And 
however  inevitable  this  second  mode  was  in  the  primary  evolu- 
tion, when  we  can  direct  the  process  of  initiation,  we  may  over- 
leap it,  if  the  mental  developement,  whether  of  the  individual 
or  of  the  society,  be  duly  systematised.     For  it  is  not  difficult 
to  turn  the  mind  from  causes  when  we  reveal  laws ;  a  reduction 
of  the  general  rectification  of  the  Fetichist  logic  into  the  dis- 
tinguishing properly  activity  from  life.     From  the  moral  point 
of  view,  the  passage  is  easier  still,  since  all  that  Positivism  does, 
is  to  adopt  on  system  the  superiority  of  the  heart  to  the  intellect, 
which  was  made  by  the  instinct  of  Fetichism  the  permanent 
basis  of  the  human  synthesis.     The  assimilation  by  imiagination 
of  the  external  to  the  human  order  is  indispensable,  if  the  de- 
finitive religion  is  to  complete  our  conceptions  and  develope 
our  emotions,  nor  does  any  risk  attend  the  process  if  we  b^ 
constantly  in  mind  its  essentially  subjective  character. 
m  Pouti-  From  the  political  point  of  view,  the  Positive  regeneration 

of  the  Fetichist  nations  does  not  offer  greater  difficulties  than 
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under  the  intellectual  or  moral  aspect.  In  the  original  evolu- 
tion, Theocracy  was  absolutely  indispensable;  and  the  subsequent 
military  transition  with  its  three  stages  was  also  necessary  for 
the  West ;  but  it  is  only  in  regard  to  the  original  evolution  that 
there  are  imperative  reasons  for  such  a  coiurse,  for  it  could  not 
otherwise  be  the  preparation  for  the  final  state.  But  when  that 
state  is  once  definitively  established  in  any  single  centre,  its 
extension  to  the  race  requires,  in  no  case,  a  repetition  of  the 
phases  proper  to  the  primary  movement.  The  deficiency,  socially, 
of  the  Fetichists,  relating  as  it  does  to  their  inadequate  de- 
velopement  of  public  life,  may  be  remedied  by  their  direct 
acceptance  of  the  peaceful  form  of  activity  under  the  control  of 
the  demonstrable  faith,  without  any  theocratic  or  military  pre- 
liminaries. This  systematic  fusion  of  the  primaeval  with  the 
definitive  form  of  existence  has  had  its  way  so  prepared,  that  it 
will  be  easiest  to  realise  in  the  case  of  the  oldest  Fetichism, 
where  the  Religion  of  Humanity  will  not  have  even  to  modify  a 
priesthood,  beyond  any  other,  susceptible  of  transformation. 

The  last  phase  of  the  complementary  transition,  as  the  two  ciai»ific». 
others,  offers  three  independent  cases,  ranked  again  by  their  FoUchisu. 
distance,  locally,  from  the  Western  centre,  so  that  we  deal  with 
the  Fetichists  first  in  Africa,  then  in  America,  lastly  in  Oceania. 
But  as  in  the  first  phase,  so  here  also,  we  must  treat  the  two 
extremes  first,  the  middle  last,  as  there  is  an  analogous,  and 
even  more  strongly  marked,  confusion  between  the  tendency  of 
the  people  itself  and  the  influence  exercised  on  it  from  without. 

Ending  once  for  all  a  proselytism  which  is  a  mockery  and  a  (a)  Africa. 
disturbance,  Positivism  will  initiate  Africa — the  great  seat  of 
Fetichism — into  the  only  religion  capable  of  fully  appreciating 
the  affective  race  and  binding  it  by  proper  ties  to  the  two 
others.  This  is  the  final  step  towards  our  realising  the  extent 
to  which  Turkey  should  assist  France  in  the  systematic  propa- 
gation of  the  complementary  transition.  For  the  Mussulmon, 
when  regenerate,  will  be  better  qualified  than  the  apostles  of  the 
West,  to  convert  Africa,  especially  central  Africa,  their  habits 
giving  them  an  easier  access  and  leading  to  greater  results.  The 
moral  barriers  of  which  the  principal  Fetichist  nations  wisely 
avail  themselves  in  addition  to  their  local  isolation,  will  fall,  the 
moment  that  the  central  civilisation  presents  itself  in  a  form 
which  they  can  assimilate.  As  the  great  satisfaction  of  the 
Africans  is  in  domestic  life,  the  aptitude  of  the  new  civilisation 
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to  develope  that  life  will  be  a  direct  inducement  to  them  to 
welcome  it,  when  no  longer  in  dread  of  stupid  or  culpable  at- 
tempts. Preserved  from  the  military  regime  by  their  defective 
state-organisation  and  their  territorial  isolation,  they  will  be 
quick  in  adopting  a  peaceful  activity  which  must  never  be  other 
than  free,  and  which  the  religion  of  Humanity  subordinates  to 
its  moral  end.  Where  astrolatry  prevails,  the  greater  extent  and 
order  of  the  societies  will  smooth  the  advent  of  the  new  doctrine, 
provided  that  its  apostles  know  how  to  use  and  to  respect  the 
local  priesthood,  better  prepared  than  any  other  for  Positivism. 

(c)  OoeaniA.  The  intercourse  of  the  Oceanians  with  the  West  is  of  a  much 
later  date  than  that  of  the  Africans,  |but  it  has  been  on  a 
greater  scale,  from  their  not  being  isolated,  and  it  has  been 
more  fraught  with  disturbance  from  the  absence  of  discipline. 
The  tribes  visited  by  Cook  are  now  scarcely  to  be  recognised, 
and  are  rapidly  tending  to  extinction  from  physical  and  moral 
degradation,  unless  Positivism  succeeds,  while  it  is  yet  time, 
in  rousing  all  emancipated  thinkers  to  reprobate  the  inter- 
ference of  all  theologists  of  whatever  order.  But  the  priest- 
hood of  Humanity  will  soon  lead  the  public  mind  of  the  West 
to  feel,  that  irreconcilable  religions,  each  discredited  at  its  own 
proper  centre,  cannot  but  be  wholly  incapable  of  propagating 
the  central  civilisation,  more  particularly  amongst  the  Fetichists. 
Besides  that  commercial  or  other  ordinary  intercourse  is  in 
itself  less  disturbing,  it  will  improve  in  proportion  as  the  in- 
ternal reorganisation  of  the  several  states  acts  as  a  dissuasive 
to  European  expansion,  diuing  the  inevitable  break-up  of  the 
colonial  system  which  has  already  begun  for  all  the  Western 
nations.  There  is  ground,  then,  for  my  hope  that  the  religion  of 
Humanity  will  have  gained  a  decisive  ascendancy  in  time  to 
prevent  the  extinction  by  a  natural  process  of  the  Fetichists  of 
Oceania,  and  that  the  tribes  thus  saved  will,  in  the  name  of  the 
Great  Being,  take  their  part  in  the  right  management  of  its 
planetary  home. 

<»)  Amerioa.  There  remains  for  me  only  to  explain  the  most  difficult  case 
in  the  whole  secondary  transition,  that,  viz.,  which  concerns  the 
gravest  of  the  anomalies  originating  in  the  Western  revolution, 
the  examination  of  the  Positive  regeneration  in  regard  to  the 
American  Fetichists.  Their  habitation  of  itself  sufficiently 
indicates  the  position,  so  sadly  exceptional,  of  the  greater 
niunber,  sprung  as  they  are  from  the  principal  centre  of  the 
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affective  race  and  transplanted  to  America  by  a  monstrous 
policy,  to  repair  a  horrible  depopulation.  Although  Catholicism 
was  the  first  instrument  of  this  European  crime,  it  is  Protest- 
antism that  must  bear  the  greatest  blame  for  its  extension 
and  aggravation.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  Positivism 
is  competent  to  make  compensation  for  the  aberrations  of  theo- 
logists,  and  it  does  so  by  enforcing  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
oppressed,  by  exposing  the  sophisms  of  the  oppressor.  Adopt- 
ing the  decisive  aphorism,  which  came  into  use  at  the  opening 
of  the  French  Bevolution,  it  shows  how  irreconcilable  is  the 
regeneration  of  the  West  with  the  existence  of  this  monstrous 
institution,  even  for  nations  who  have  been  passive  in  the 
matter. 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  sociological  theory  of  the  Modern 
human  races,  the  philosophy  of  history  enables  us  to  brand  with  thJ&m 
reprobation  this  anomaly,  as  directly  contrary  to  the  normal 
destination  of  slavery,  which  is  only  tolerable  as  the  subjection 
of  the  labourer  to  the  warrior.  Hence,  while  in  Antiquity 
slavery  aided  the  progress  both  of  the  master  and  the  slave,  by 
bringing  them  into  closer  contact,  its  unnatural  modem  form 
degrades  both  by  separating  them.  This  is  why  the  cessation, 
in  the  natiuiil  course  of  the  slave  trade  was  sufficient  to  trans- 
form aright  the  slavery  of  Antiquity,  whilst  the  systematic 
prohibition  of  that  trade  has  hitherto  only  aggravated  the 
slavery  of  modem  times. 

Though  the  anomaly  is  one  which  can  come  to  no  good  end,  Tiie  Amcri 
the  priesthood  of  Humanity  will  prepare  the  elite  of  the  West  JSi^'**' 
to  facilitate  its  inevitable  extinction,  by  a  right  use  and  due  JJ^S^u^u 
extension  of  the  particular  centre  which  the  oppressed  race  has  Intfl^ofuJe 
courageously  vindicated  for  itself.     In  expiation  of  the  crime  dTv^.*^ 
which  for  the  last  three   centuries  has  stained  indirectly  or 
directly  the  whole  West,  the  West  Indian  Archipelago  must, 
with  suitable  indemnities,  be  given  up  to  the  free  descendants 
of  the   transplanted  Africans.      There  their  own  spontaneous 
efforts,  already  felt  in  Hayti,  the  centre  of  their  freedom,  to 
clear  their  Fetichism  from  the  alloy  of  Theology,  will  enable 
Positivism  to  effect  their  regeneration  more  satisfactorily  than 
that  of  their  brothers  in  Oceania,  by  a  larger  introduction  of 
Western  influence. 

Thus,  after  devoting  the  greater  part  of  this  chapter  to  conduaion. 
France,  as  the  typical  case  of  the  final  transition,  I  have  charac- 
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tensed  the  thirteen  successive  stages  of  its  extension,  to  the 
other  nations  of  Western  Europe,  to  the  nations  who  are  yet  in 
tlie  theological  state,  and  to  the  Fetichist  nations.  As  no  one  of 
its  important  applications  is  excluded,  I  have  submitted  to  a 
conclusive  and  necessaiy  test  the  determination  of  the  future  as 
bjised  on  the  explanation  of  the  past,  in  order  to  prove  that  the 
Religion  of  Humanity  is  competent  to  direct  tlie  present.  The 
whole  range  of  human  affairs  thus  grasped  in  one  conception, 
the  reign  of  Humanity  is  inaugurated  ;  for  it  lies  in  this,  above 
all,  that  it  systematises  a  progress  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
syntheses  which  could  embrace  a  part  only  of  time  and  space. 
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GENERAL   CONCLUSION  OF  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 

The  presentation  of  the  normal  state  and  of  its  universal  ac-  obiecstof 

thiS  Tolnnx 

ceptance — with  this  we  complete  the  Positive  synthesis  whose  toesubiwi 
foundations  were  laid,  in  the  two  preceding  volumes,  in  the  study  imity. 
of  the  human  order  and  its  evolution, — an  evolution  at  once 
inevitable  and  indispensable — such  study  resting  on  the  unity 
proclaimed  in  the  first  volume.  Each  of  the  five  chapters  con- 
structed in  the  present  volume  is  an  essential  contribution  to 
the  direct  creation  of  the  relative  harmony.  Its  subjective 
origin  is  a  consequence,  in  the  first  chapter,  of  the  fundamental 
theory  of  the  Great  Being,  a  theory  which  finds  immediate  ex- 
pression in  the  conception,  first  of  the  Religion  of  Humanity, 
then  of  the  normal  existence  of  mankind.  The  paramount 
importance  of  feeling, — such  is  always  the  foundation  of  Posi- 
tive unity ;  but  it  may  take  one  of  two  forms  in  succession, 
according  to  the  relative  position  of  thought  and  action  as  the 
ministers  of  affection.  I  devoted  the  second  chapter  to  the 
most  direct  form  of  the  consensus,  that  in  which  action  con- 
fines itself  to  helping  the  intelligence  to  express  emotion  ;  the 
form  required  for  the  period  of  our  education  and  for  the 
system  of  human  worship  ;  in  the  former  of  which  the  wants  of 
life  are  not  suffered  to  press  on  us  ;  in  the  latter,  for  the  time 
they  are  suspended.  This  done,  the  two  next  chapters  establish 
the  most  complete  unity,  as  they  subordinat'C  thought  to  action 
in  order  to  modify  the  external  necessities  of  our  condition ;  in 
such  a  way  as  always  to  keep  sympathy  in  accord  with  synthesis. 
Lastly,  the  concluding  chapter  consolidates  this  harmonious 
system,  by  proving  its  peculiar  competence  to  be  the  immediate 
guide  of  the  several  nations  in  their  action,  and  consequently  of 
all  individuals  whatsoever. 

Whatever  the  objective  aim  of  this  present  volume,  it  is  itisintta 
from  its  subjective  appreciation  above  all  that  must  flow  its  appncuSo 
efficacy  as  a  religious  work.     Looked  at  as  a  whole,  the  picture  nmethmfcib 
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itovaine       it  coDstructs,  the  coDceptioii  of  a  state  of  tbins^s  which  as  yet 

under  the  '  ^  ^  .      "^ 

rdigioua  cannot  be,  displays,  on  a  large  scale,  with  irresistible  evidence 
the  capacity  of  our  cerebral  system  for  reflecting  the  universal 
order.  A  necessary  consequence  of  that  dependence  of  the  sub- 
jective on  the  objective  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  our  exi«tence, 
this  power  manifests  itself  at  the  very  earliest  beginning  of  the 
upward  movement  of  Humanity,  in  the  developement  of  rational 
prevision,  such  prevision  step  by  step  embracing  more  and  more 
complex  phenomena.  The  simplest  astronomical  calculation 
presents  a  marvellous  coincidence  between  the  actual  chain  of 
operations  within  us  and  the  future  succession  of  events  without 
us.  Such  a  result,  under  whatever  fictitious  synthesis,  must,  at 
all  times,  have  foreshadowed  the  inevitable  advent  of  the  true 
hannony,  since  in  such  result  man  is  in  union  with  the  world  with- 
out, becoming  the  mirror  of  that  world,  when  law  is  substituted 
for  cause.  But  whatever  the  value  attaching  to  the  continuous 
enlargement  of  this  faculty,  it  cannot  determine  the  definitive 
renovation  of  the  human  understanding  so  long  as  it  doe«  not 
extend  to  the  most  important  and  the  most  critical  order  of 
phenomena.  Thus  judged,  the  volume  but  now  ended  is  the 
principal  portion  of  the  religious  constniction  which  it  com- 
pletes, for  in  it  the  brain  shows  itself  not  less  able  to  reflect 
the  human  than  the  external  order,  and  that  by  virtue  of  the 
invariability  common  to  both. 
Go  what  the  The  demonstration  of  this  power  is  a  consequence,  as  at 
Poiitivecon!  present,  from  the  concurrence  in  the  general  of  the  two  elabora- 
te Future  tions  of  vmequal  length,  which  in  succession  occupy  the  con- 
**^°  '  eluding  voliune,  both  uniformly  under  the  guidance  of  the 
fundamental  principle  laid  down  at  its  opening.  However 
satisfactorily  the  three  chapters  between  the  first  and  last  may 
have  delineated  the  three  capital  aspects  of  the  normal  exist- 
ence, if  the  result  at  which  they  arrive  is  to  be  conclusive,  it 
can  only  be  so  by  supplying  us  with  the  direct  representation  of 
its  acceptance  by  the  race.  Thus,  the  reality  of  the  conception 
of  the  future  is  a  consequence,  on  the  one  hand,  of  its  being 
deduced  from  the  past,  the  general  explanation  of  which  past 
is  irrefragable ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  its  enabling  us  to 
understand  and  regulate  the  present. 

SmdrnSti  ^^  ^^^^  ^^y  ^^  ^^'  ^^^^^  ^^®  Positive  synthesis  takes  definitive 

55J^^^      possession  of  its  last  and  chief  domain,  the  mastery  over  which 
^J*""      were  incomplete,  were  the  theory  of  the  human  order  confined 
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to  determining  its  nature  and  its  preparation  without  under- 
standing its  ulterior  developement.  His  failure  on  this  decisive 
point  proved  the  inadequacy  of  the  attempt  made  by  my 
eminent  precursor,  Condorcet,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  Socio- 
logy. My  success  on  the  same  point,  in  this  volume,  ought  to 
be  a  proof  that  the  essential  conditions  have  been  satisfactorily 
complied  with  as  regards  the  two  systems  of  statical  and 
dynamical  laws  which  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  achievement. 

Thus. directly  linked  to  the  universal  order,  Humanity  finds  The  result 
herself  altogether  emancipated  from  the  imaginary  guardianship  toauy. 
which  during  the  period  of  her  initiation  was  her  instinctive 
substitute  for  an  external  guide.  She  definitively  inaugurates 
her  all-embracing  providence  by  applying  the  whole  body  of 
the  laws,  statical  and  dynamical,  which  she  obeys,  to  the  under- 
standing, in  the  general,  her  future  and  the  transition  which  is 
necessary  to  introduce  that  future.  This  step  taken,  her  priest- 
hood is  enabled  to  reduce  to  system  the  real  life  of  man,  acting 
on  an  interpretation  of  her  into  which  no  caprice  nor  indis- 
tinctness ever  enter,  with  no  need  for  any  revelation.  Such  is 
the  type,  after  which,  each  wellcultivated  brain  attains  as 
completely  the  faculty  of  imaging  the  world  in  reference  to  the 
most  complex  as  in  reference  to  the  simplest  phenomena.  If 
at  any  time,  in  application,  a  more  detailed  and  more  exact 
prevision  is  requisite,  it  will  be  accessible,  then  as  now,  with 
minds  so  prepared.  For  the  inward  operations  of  such  imder- 
standings  are  as  much  in  agreement  with  the  outward  course  of 
moral  and  social  events  as  with  that  of  vital  or  inorganic 
phenomena.  Traceable  in  rudiment  to  the  earliest  beginnings 
of  man's  initiation,  the  subordination  of  the  subjective  to  the 
objective  has  now  reached  such  completeness,  that  they  who  sys- 
tematically  exemplify  it  become,  of  necessity,  the  advisers  of  all, 
in  an  existence  which  they  alone  grasp  in  its  true  fulness. 

Viewed,  then,  as  an  intellectual  creation,  the  construction  (2)  Moraiiy 
proper  to  this  volume  satisfies  the  external  condition  of  real 
unity  by  completing  the  process  by  which  man  is  linked  to  the 
world.  But,  viewed  as  a  moral  creation,  it  is  as  conclusive  for 
the  internal  condition,  since  it  makes  synthesis  a  direct  result 
of  sympathy.  In  it,  feeling  is  shown  to  be  more  qualified  to 
regulate  the  intellect,  nay,  even  the  activity,  than  had  been 
asserted  in  the  *  General  View,'  the  introduction  to  the  religious 
construction  here  terminated.   In  it,  all  speculations  are  directed 
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to  the  support  of  universal  love,  the  only  power  which  can  give 
them  system,  sanction,  and  discipline.     In  it  again,  from  the 
same  source  is  drawn  the  general  ordering  of  practical  life,  the 
most  trivial  acts  of  which  become  as  noble  as  they  are  coherent 
by  their  influence  on  aiFection.     Thus  made  the  general  regu- 
lator, not  merely  of  the  worship,  but  also  of  the  doctrine  and  of 
the  regime,  the  instinct  of  sympathy  has  given  full  proof  of  its 
capacity  for  synthesis.     So  we  see  the  close  of  the  treatise  on 
Sociology  realise,  beyond  all  hope,  the  promises  of  its  opening, 
in  that  it  developes  the  only  form  of  harmony  which  at  one 
and  the  same  time  meets  all  the  wants  of  hmnan  nature  under 
all  its  manifold  aspects. 
Thwere-  Such  rcsult  is  in  equal  conformity  with  the  principle  of 

8oltn  in  equal  ,  .  i       .  i     .  .  -l       •         n  i 

conformity  the  relative  synthesis  and  with  its  purpose,  since  the  intellectual 
principle  and  moral  order  constitute  the  domain  of  Positivism.  The 
pose  of  the  absolutc  svnthesis  made  human  phenomena  the  special  object  of 
syntbcsw.  its  attention,  yet  it  was  unequal  to  any  systematic  conception  of 
them,  because  it  was  unable  ever  to  place  itself  at  the  social 
point  of  view.  As  incapable  of  representing  composite  existence 
as  it  was  of  sanctioning  the  feelings  to  which  that  existence  owes 
its  origin,  whatever  social  value  it  had,  it  drew  not  from  the 
capabilities  of  its  doctrine,  but  from  the  instinct  of  its  priesthood, 
so  long  as  that  priesthood  was  progressive.  The  explanations  of 
Theology  were  confined  to  the  external  world  quite  as  much 
as  those  of  Fetichism,  and  they  tended  to  become  even  more 
illusory  than  those  of  Fetichism  as  regards  the  intellectual  and 
moral  world,  by  exaggerating  the  importance  of  man  and  not 
recognising  his  subordination  to  matter.  Hence  the  study  of 
the  sacred  sciences  could  appertain  only  to  Positivism,  though 
it  could  not  enter  into  possession  till  it  had  reorganised  the 
profane  sciences,  by  the  gradual  substitution  of  laws  for  causes. 
But  however  slow  of  accomplishment,  this  advent  it  is  which 
marks  the  true  commencement  of  the  normal  existence  of  the 
Great  Being,  an  existence  previously  hampered  by  the  intel- 
lectual obstacle  of  a  fictitious  faith,  by  the  moral  obstacle  of  a 
destructive  activity.  At  the  present  time  we  may  look  upon  the 
minority  of  Humanity  as  definitively  ended,  since  the  full  con- 
ception of  the  final  state  has  been  formed,  as  is  shown  by  the 
contemporaneous  and  correlated  developement  of  sociological 
prevision  and  of  allcomprehending  love,  as  substitutes  for  The- 
ology and  war. 
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Condense  to  the  utmost  the  general  estimate  of  this  volume,  condeniedto 
and  it  resolves  itself  into  the  decision  which  perfects  the  con-  the  volume 
stitution  of  the  religion;  the  decision,  that  is,  to  place  the  racterfaedby 
worship  before  the  doctrine,  in  accordance  with  an  ever-re-  thcwowhip 
curring  wish,  realisable  by  Positivism  alone.  Such  a  step  in  Doctrine, 
advance  is  the  culminating  point  in,  and  is  characteristic  of, 
the  formation  of  the  relative  unity,  the  gradual  outcome  of 
the  three  preceding  volumes.  After  establishing  the  doctrine 
on  which  the  whole  system  rests,  the  first  deduced  there- 
from, by  the  subjective  method,  the  systematisation  of  Positive 
logic,  appljdng  that  method  directly  in  the  capital  con- 
struction of  the  cerebral  theory.  This  done,  it  was  possible, 
in  the  second  volume,  to  institute  the  universal  synthesis,  on  the 
basis  of  the  scientific  supremacy  of  Morals,  and  to  regulate  its 
application  to  social  questions  by  laying  the  foundations  for  the 
normal  separation  of  the  two  powers.  The  third  condensed  the 
philosophy  of  history  in  the  final  amalgamation  of  the  two 
states  which  stand,  the  one  at  the  beginning,  the  other  at  the 
end  of  man's  education, — by  the  direct  combination  of  Fetichism 
with  Positivism.  Still  the  religious  series  would  have  remained 
incomplete,  had  the  doctrine  maintained  its  precedence  over  the 
worship,  a  precedence  irreconcilable  with  the  subordination  of 
intellect  to  feeling.  It  is  this  seventh  and  last  step  which 
naturally  siuns  up  the  decisive  creation  of  Positive  unity  in  a 
simple  transposition,  the  whole  of  the  concluding  volume  amply 
proving  the  power  both  for  synthesis  and  sympathy  of  such 
transposition. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  THE  WHOLE  WORK  OF  THE 
SYSTEM   OF  POSITIVE   POLITY. 

To  appreciate  as  a  whole  the  religious  constnictioii  in  the  foiir 
volumes  now  ended,  it  should  be  connected  with  my  lectures  of 
1847,  lectures  of  capital  importance,  as  in  them,  on  my  moral  re- 
generation, there  arose,  by  a  gradual  process,  the  true  synthesis. 
It  was  but  a  first  outline,  of  an  essentially  dogmatic  character, 
but  it  contained,  not  merely  the  substance  of  the  *  Greneral  View,' 
but  also  all  the  germs  of  the  concluding  volume.  In  1848,  my 
teaching  became  mainly  historical  and  in  this  form  it  was  re- 
peated three  years,  according  to  the  programme  given  in  the 
preface  to  the  third  volume.  I  have  not  gone  on  with  it  since 
the  publication  of  my  first  volume,  but  still  it  gave  occai»ion,  by 
anticipation,  to  the  decisive  elaboration  of  the  great  leading 
conceptions,  statical  or  dynamical,  peculiar  to  the  several  por- 
tions of  the  present  work.  Such  is,  unquestionably,  the  filiation 
which  links  my  whole  religious  construction  to  the  angelic  im- 
pulse which  was  destined  to  make  me  feel  in  its  full  force  the 
true  soiu-ce  of  Positive  unity. 

As  early  as  1845, 1  saw  in  its  true  light,  under  this  holy 
influence,  my  whole  career ;  I  saw  that  its  second  half  had  to 
transform  philosophy  into  religion,  as  its  first  had  changed 
science  into  philosophy.  So  was  coordinated  the  series  of 
efforts  which  had  been  the  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  my  original 
attempt  to  proceed  directly  with  the  regeneration  of  society. 
The  smaller  works,  reprinted  as  appendices  to  this  treatise,  show 
how,  with  the  aim  of  reconstructing  the  spiritual  power,  I  was 
gradually  led  to  the  prior  formation  of  a  philosophical  theoiy 
capable  of  inspiring  fixed  convictions  which  all  might  share. 
This  foundation  once  laid  by  the  creation  of  Sociology,  I  felt 
that  it  was  inadequate  as  a  means  of  spiritual  reorganisation 
unless  duly  completed  by  comprehending  feeling  no  less  than 
the  intellect  and  the  activity.     Hence  I  undertook  the  present 
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work  to  base  the  universal  synthesis  on  Morals  as  paramount,  in 
theory  as  in  practice  ;  giving  systematic  expression,  that  is,  to 
the  wisdom  of  Theocracy  and  of  Catholicism  by  the  aid  of  all 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  man. 

The  close  connection  between  the  two  phases  of  my  mission  The  two 

phases  of  my 

lies  in  the  obligation,  if  Positive  unity  is  to  be  efficient  and  career  inti- 

_  xnately  ooa- 

durable,  to  make  it  complete.    Scientific  theories  are  inadequate  nected  by 

.  .  .  .  .  theobliga. 

and  precarious  if  not  colligated  in  a  philosophy ;  on  the  same  tion  to  oom- 
ground,  that  philosophy  must  be  subordinated  to  the  moral  PositiTe 
principle,  whence  and  whence  only  we  can  get  the  subjective 
synthesis,  which  is  by  its  very  nature  indivisible.  It  is  in  the 
spiritual  order  above  all  that  the  remark  applies,  though  it 
originate  in  the  external  order,  that  every  isolated  construction 
is  unstable.  Although  the  absolute  synthesis  never  embraced 
the  practical  existence  of  man,  and  never  was  anything  but 
unsatisfactory  to  his  intelligence,  its  capacity  to  satisfy  his 
emotional  nature  insured  its  empire,  so  long  as  his  progi*ess  in 
action  and  speculation  was  not  directly  counter  to  it.  But  the 
relative  unity  cannot  exist  without  being  complete ;  for  the  last 
advance  of  Positivity  is  its  entry  into  the  only  domain  which 
can  bind  together  and  discipline  all  the  other  sciences. 

This  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  Positivism  has  nothing  Theexten- 

don  of  Posl' 

accidental  in  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  result  of  the  continuous  ^^^"o.  to 

*^  Morals  not  a 

upward  movement  of  the  scientific  spirit,  from  the  simplest  cbaooe 
phenomena  to  the  most  complex.  The  causality  of  Fetichism 
began  the  study  of  the  physical  order,  and  the  causality  of 
Theology  entered  on  that  of  the  moral  order.  But  not  till  the 
substitution  of  laws  for  causes  was  it  possible  to  enter  on  the 
study  of  the  intellectual  or  social  order,  the  link  needed  to 
connect  the  two  others.  When,  after  a  sufficient  preparation, 
this  new  and  decisive  step  was  taken,  the  consequence  followed 
speedily,  that  the  whole  of  man's  real  knowledge  was  summed 
up  in  the  dogma  of  Humanity,  the  demonstration  of  its  reality 
being  drawn  from  our  whole  collective  existence,  and  most  espe- 
cially from  that  existence  under  its  dynamical  aspect.  Now,  it 
was  inevitable  that  such  a  condensation  should  at  once  raise  the 
conviction  of  the  necessary  correlation  between  the  satisfaction 
of  our  intellectual,  and  the  satisfaction  of  our  moral,  wants. 
It  was  enough  if  the  soul  were  so  stirred  as  to  feel  that  the  Great 
Being  to  whom  we  refer  all  our  acts  and  thoughts  is  eminently 
qualified  to  form  also  the  centre  of  our  afifections.   Then  of  itself 
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arose  complete  unity,  hitherto  unattainable,  and  with  its  rise  ends 
the  initiation  of  man,  as  it  implies  the  irreversible  substitution 
of  the  relative  for  the  absolute. 

No  attractions,  however,  either  intellectual  or  moral,  of  this 
new  synthesis,  could  have  insured  its  triumph,  had  it  not  been, 
by  its  constitution,  in  relation  with  the  social  purpose  which 
had  evoked  it.  The  Positive  religion  has  not  merely  to  regenerate 
the  training  of  the  mind,  equally  from  the  scientific  and  es- 
thetic point  of  view,  which  is  being  degraded  and  destroyed  by 
the  increasing  indiscipline  of  the  present  day.  Its  chief  mission 
is  other,  and  concerns  directly  the  existence  of  society,  deeply 
imperilled,  at  the  very  centre  of  its  reorganisation,  by  the  utter 
exhaustion  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  which  no  substitute  is 
possible  but  the  ascendancy  of  Humanity.  This  mission  is  but 
the  expression  in  a  new  form,  under  an  irresistible  impidse,  of 
the  great  primary  consciousness  of  the  indivisibility  of  the 
whole  problem ;  the  indivisibility  which,  characteristic  of  all 
vitality,  is  most  characteristic  of  the  highest  existence,  and 
developes  with  the  developement  of  that  existence.  WTien  the 
empirical  wisdom  of  practical  men  aims  at  mere  political 
reconstruction  apart  from  the  spiritual,  it  becomes  more  irra- 
tional and  more  disturbing  than  the  empiricism  of  the  theorician, 
when  it  exerts  itself  to  organise  science  apart  from  philosophy, 
or  philosophy  apart  from  religion. 

Its  connection  with  this  social  purpose  qualifies  Positirism 
to  overcome  all  the  resistance,  unconscious  or  concerted,  which 
it  will  naturally  meet.  For  it  alone  can  in  each  case  use  the 
language  appropriate  to  thq  case,  appealing  alternately  to  the 
wants  of  the  intellect  and  the  exigencies  of  society,  in  the  name 
at  once  of  order  and  of  progress,  the  sole  possible  combination 
of  which  it  accompli  shes.  Long  centred  in  its  founder,  it  inspired 
him,  by  virtue  of  this  plenary  comprehensiveness,  with  unshaken 
confidence  in  its  proximate  triumph  in  a  sceptical  milieu,  for  in 
such  a  milieu  disunion  neutralises  all  resistance  to  organic 
impulses,  if  sufficiently  systematic.  But  the  isolation  of  the 
founder  ceased  even  before  the  philosophy  issued  in  the  religion, 
and  more  particularly  at  the  time  when  the  relative  synthesis 
was  really  complete  ;  without  waiting  for  the  termination  of  the 
work  which  accomplishes  that  sjrnthesis.  Already  Positivists  are 
justified  in  looking  on  themselves  as  destined,  at  no  distant 
period,  to  sway  the  metropolis  of  Humanity  with  a  greater  power 
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than  the  Encyclopaedists  in  the  last  century ;  for  the  difficulties 
liave  grown  and  the  doctrine  is  more  calculated  to  meet  them. 

In  the  midst  of  the  construction  now  ended,  this  conviction  The  convict- 
suggested  the  decisive  proclamation,  in  which  I  condensed  my  triomph  an. 
course  of  lectures  and  which  I  thence  transferred  to  the  Gate-  the  preface 
chism,  the  small  work  announced  as  intended  for  the  propa-  chism. 
gation  of  the  religion.     I  repeat  it  here,  so  duly  to  connect  the 
memorable  utterance  with  its  principal  source :  '  In  the  name 

*  of  the  past,  in  the  interest  of  the  future,  the  theoretical  and 

*  practical  servants  of  Hiunanity  come  forward  to  claim  as  their 
'  due  the  general  direction  of  this  world ;  their  object  being 
'  directly  to  construct  the  true  Providence,  moral,  intellectual, 
*and  material,  excluding  for  ever  from  political  supremacy 
'  all  the  various  servants  of  God,  Catholic,  Protestant,  or  Deist, 
'  as  at  once  belated  and  an  element  of  disturbance.'  This 
language,  ratified  by  the  tacit  assent,  these  two  years  past,  of 
the  different  parties  of  the  West,  indicates,  and  even  assists, 
the  irresistible  advent  of  the  regenerating  doctrine,  the  only 
doctrine  which  is  exempt  from  all  need  of  concession,  as  alone 
able  to  be  always  just,  by  virtue  of  its  plenary  comprehensiveness. 

Positivism  alone  is   susceptible   of  true  imiversality,  and  Popiuvism 
unites  in  itself  the  opposite  excellences  of  the  two  Monotheisms  SSl^  b^ 
its  precursors,  for  it  surpasses  Catholicism  in  its  adaptation  to  cathou^m 
the  subject  whom  it  raises,  whilst  it  surpasses  Islamism  in  the  *°^  ^*™' 
support  it  gives  to  the  just  power  of  the  ruler.   Its  true  disciples 
stand  forth  in  relation  to  both,  as  the  sole  representatives  of  the 
two  subjective  portions  of  Humanity  to  its  objective  portion,  at 
present  in  blind  revolt  against  its  masters  and  its  judges.     The 
Religion  of  Humanity  will  teach  the  conservatives  of  the  West 
how   revolutionary  they  are ;   since  Catholicism,  when  in  the 
ascendant,  broke  the  continuity  of  the  race;  when  in  decay, 
extended  its  baneful  social  influence  even  to  solidarity.     With 
Mussulmen,  the  true  believers  will  avail  themselves  of  a  more 
favourable  disposition  as  regards  the  aggregate  of  human  bonds, 
by  setting  forth  the  capacity  of  Positivism  to  satisfy  the  as- 
pirations of  Islam.     Throughout  the  world,  it  will  bring  the 
demands  of  progress  into  complete  unison  with  the  requirements 
of  order,  representing  the  ultimate  regeneration  as  consisting 
in   the  discipline  of  the  forces  evoked  during  the  period  of 
preparation. 

Its  inherent  superiority  in  presence  of  all  other  tendencies. 
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In  theory,      intellectual   or  social,  will  never  assert  itself  without  a  jnrt 
prefers  syn-    appreciation  of  the  differences  peculiar  to  each  case.     Althoiidi 

thetic  Spirit-  ■■-»••  i  •  ii-ki**  *•   -rr  • 

uaiism  to       more  Positive  than  any  science^  the  Religion  of  Humanity  will, 
Materiaiiam.   in  respcct  to  thcory,  prefer  spiritualism  as  synthetic,  howCTer 
it  prefers  re-  vague  it  may  be,  to  materialism  as  analytic,  and,  as  such,  more 
to  anarchy,    alien  to  the  true  intellectual  regime.     So  also  in  the  r^on  (rf 
action,  it  will  prefer  the  retrograde  frame  of  mind  to  the  anar- 
chical, till  such  time  as  it  can  nobly  transform  the  one  and  Uie 
other,  converting,  that  is,  aristocrats  and  democrats  alike  into 
Bociocrats. 
Poritivism  Substituting  judicious  respect  for  a  degrading  hypocrisy, 

the  chiefs  Positivism,  which  finds  its  application  primarily  and  especially 
grading  in  public  life,  undertakes  to  free  the  rulers  from  the  oppression 
which  their  scepticism  involves,  now  that  reconstruction  and 
not  demolition  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Such  of  them  as  are 
gifted  with  a  real  superiority  must  in  secret  sigh  over  their  in- 
ability, in  the  absence  of  convictions,  to  attain  power  without 
lowering  their  dignity  by  pandering  to  anarchical  or  retrograde 
beliefs  which  they  do  not  and  cannot  share.  The  founder  of  the 
Keligion  of  Humanity  stands  alone,  at  the  present  time,  in  the 
East  as  in  the  West,  in  never  having  made  even  tacitly,  any  de- 
grading concession,  during  forty  years  of  an  active  existence  in 
constant  opposition  to  the  reigning  opinions. 
ThiB  tppUes  The  privilege  was  naturally  long  confined  to  him  exclusively, 

the  political    but  is  ouly  SO  far  exceptional,  as  originating  in  a  time  when  the 
also  to  the     intellectual  and  moral  disorder  presses  heavily  upon  all  genuine 
science         elcvatiou.     It  is  not  in  politics  only,  nor  even  chiefly,  tiiat  we 
trace  the  tendency,  as  at  present,  to  raise  mediocrity  above  merit, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  all  regulation  and  calm.   The  ephemeral 
leaders  of  science  or  of  art  offer  habitually  a  more  deplorable 
spectacle  than  the  political  leaders,  for  with  the  latter,  tiie 
greater  importance  and  greater  definiteness  of  their  office  \& 
more  intolerant  of  incompetence  and  irresponsibility. 
In  this  In  this  vext  milieu,  Positivism  comes  forward  to  rally  the 

mediam  higher  uatures  more  sat  isfactorily,  than  encyclopsedism,  in  the  last 
offers  a  rai.  ccutury,  clubbcd  together  the  stronger  intellects.  Placing  them 
to  au  Mgher  at  the  general  point  of  view  in  regard  to  human  affairs,  a  point 
hitherto  never  within  reach,  it  does  not  shrink  from  urging 
them  to  take  the  government  of  a  world  into  which  they  idone 
bring  the  requisite  degree  of  synthesis  and  sympathy.  Be  their 
rank,  nay,  their  sex,  what  it  may,  they  stand  nobly  leagued 
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together,  with  a  mission  of  unparalleled  grandeur,  one  which 
allows  them  the  noble  expansion  of  all  their  powers,  whilst  it 
disengages  them  at  once  and  for  ever  from  an  intolerable 
oppression. 

It  is  true  that  this  mission  has  a  tendency  to  encouracfe  the  The  dang* 

of  presuni] 

opposite  evil,  the  developement  of  presumption,  often  to  a  tionmett 
startling  extent,  a  fault  with  which,  these  thirty  years,  I  have 
heard  most  of  my  disciples  charged  and  with  justice.  Their 
error,  however,  is  usually  due  solely  to  their  deficient  religious 
growth  ;  they  have  lingered  too  long  on  the  philosophical 
introduction,  and  been  led  thereby  to  exaggerate  their  intellec- 
tual advantages,  to  the  neglect  of  the  great  purpose  they  should 
subserve.  True  Positivists,  who  always  '  make  their  moral  being 
their  prime  care,'  are  soon  led  to  tieel  how  sadly  they  fall  short 
of  their  mission,  a  mission  not  of  their  instituting,  one  which 
any  contempt  imperils,  though  it  require,  within  proper  limits, 
an  instinct  of  superiority. 

That  this  confidence  may  never  degenerate  into  pre-  Tobcconf 
sumption,  it  must  rest  on  the  satisfactory  fulfilment  of  the  oonditioiu 
several  conditions  prescribed  for  all  who  habitually  take  part  fumiied. 
in  the  work  of  organisation.*  Such  fulfilment  exacts  from  the 
theoricians  the  synthetical  disposition  in  its  completeness,  for 
without  it  they  cannot  at  all  times  grasp  the  sum  of  human 
affairs.  The  generality  of  thought  thus  systematically  formed 
gives  them  an  irresistible  influence  in  each  particular  case, 
necessarily  dependent  on  the  universal  order,  of  which  they 
thus  become  the  sole  interpreters.  But  synthesis  requires  more 
than  the  encyclopaedic  preparation,  its  existence  and  its  con- 
tinuance are  impossible  without  sympathy ;  so  that  the  intel- 
lectual conditions  are  found  to  be  inseparable  from  the  moral 
obligations.  Theoricians  who  should  make  light  of  these  latter 
would  be  the  more  blameable  in  that  the  correlation  of  the  two 
is  a  fundamental  dogma  of  PositiWsm,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
true  theory  of  vmity.  If  theologians  are  justly  suspected,  at  the 
present  day,  of  moral  inferiority  because  they  persist  in  denying 
the  existence  in  man's  nature  of  the  benevolent  instincts,  the 
faith  which  adopts  innate  altruism  leaves  its  disciples  without 
excuse  if  they  hold  in  slight  esteem  the  cultivation  of  the 
affections.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  such  culture  may  be, 
more  than  any  other,  common  to  all  Positivists,  it  is  on  it  that 

VOL.  IV.  '         H  H 
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they  mainly  depend,  and  this  holds  good  even  of  theoricians,  for 
their  ascendancy. 

The  habits  and  feelings  of  the  normal  state,  as  described  in 
this  treatise,  may  begin  even  now  on  a  decisive  scale,  among 
true  believers,  more  particularly  as  regards  private  life.  Com- 
plete Positivists  need  not  wait  for  the  full  accomplishment  of 
the  transition  which  they  ought  to  guide,  they  may  at  once 
recommend  their  religion  by  exemplifying  in  themselves  the 
moral  improvement  to  which  it  ensures,  irrevocably,  the  su- 
premacy. The  first  evidence  of  their  faith  should  be  that  it 
makes  them  more  sober  and  more  chaste,  in  order  to  gain,  over 
and  above  such  and  such  particular  good  results,  the  power  of 
understanding  better  and  turning  to  greater  use  the  general  re- 
action of  the  body  upon  the  brain.  But,  whilst  they  conquer  the 
chief  constituent  of  egoism  in  a  direct  struggle,  it  is  indirectly, 
in  the  main,  that  they  should  combat  their  whole  personality,  bv 
the  persistent  encouragement,  that  is,  of  the  three  sympathetic 
instincts.  For  this  they  have,  first,  the  aids  offered  them  by 
domestic  life,  where  alone  is  fostered  the  right  estimate  of 
woman;  and  besides,  this  perfecting  of  their  nature  may  always 
be  a  result  of  the  daily  practice  of  private  worship,  now  com- 
pletely in  the  power  of  the  higher  natures.  It  is  in  this  secret 
intercourse  with  the  best  representatives  of  the  Great  Being 
that  each  Positivist  should  even  now  cement  the  unity  wliich 
he  will  spread  around  him.  This  moral  culture  renders  easier 
and  more  effective  the  discharge  of  all  other  duties,  public  as 
well  as  private  duties,  at  all  times  referred  to  Humanity. 

To  modify  public  life  in  an  equal  degree  is  not  possible, 
swayed  as  it  is  by  an  undisciplined  milieu ;  but  here  the 
Positivists  should  at  once  manifest  the  moral  eflBcacy  of  their 
belief  by  fidfiUing  better  than  their  various  opponents,  the 
special  obligations  of  their  several  professions.  In  their  re- 
lations with  society  they  can  always  set  a  decisive  example  of 
brotherly  feeling  to  one  another,  of  veneration  of  all  for  their 
head.  Outside  their  own  body,  their  habitual  attitude  should 
be  one  of  goodwill  and  protection,  as  towards  the  reactionist  or 
even  the  revolutionist,  both  but  rarely  responsible  for  their 
degradation,  which  is  generally  traceable  to  the  insuperable 
difficulties  of  their  position. 

A  designation,  already  current  in  the  West,  a  fact  of  great 
weight,  will  before  long  acquire  its  full  force  with  Positivists,  as 
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expressing  their  general  attitude  in  a  disorderly  milieu ;  it  is  the 
term  emancipated.  That  force  has  hitherto  been  latent,  for 
the  name  could  only  be  applied  to  the  persistent  sceptic,  who 
is,  as  such,  powerless  in  a  period  where  reconstruction  is  the 
dominant  need.  Nay,  worse  than  powerless,  he  is  involved  in 
contradiction,  for  his  position  denies  him  genuine  emancipation, 
as  he  is  compelled  to  flatter  by  tiurns  the  conflicting  errors  from 
which  he  deems  himself  freed.  Quite  other  is  the  result  when 
the  most  thoroughly  emancipated  are  seen  to  be  also  the  most 
definite  in  their  convictions,  provided  that  they  prove  the  power 
of  those  convictions  by  setting  a  constant  example  of  complete 
discipline.  Then,  in  accordance  with  the  full  acceptation  of 
the  term,  they  ought  habitually  to  wield  as  regards  their 
undisciplined  milieu,  sceptics  or  theologians  alike,  a  protective 
influence  imperatively  required  during  the  whole  of  the  organic 
transition. 

So  rises  an  empire  from  which  the  world  can  only  free  itself 
by  doing  as  its  noble  leaders  have  done,  regenerating  itself  that 
is ;  those  leaders  being  ever  ready  to  put  an  end  in  due  form  to 
an  extraordinary  ascendancy,  when  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
the  advent  of  the  normal  state.  When  the  empirical  conser- 
vatives, recognising  their  powerlessness  in  the  presence  of 
anarchy,  shall  have  handed  over  the  government  to  the  Posi- 
tivists,  as  alone  competent  to  meet  Communism,  the  Western 
World  will  have  undergone  a  radical  transformation.  The 
most  complete — the  most  active  faith  will  distinguish  its  chiefs, 
negation  or  doubt  will  become,  as  retrogradation  is,  the  symbol 
or  the  justification  of  political  inferiority. 

But,  to  gain  and  to  hold  such  ascendancy,  Positivists  must  The  pcr- 
at  once  form  a  habit  of  individual  exertion  ;  otherwise,  however  Spo^itivirts 
superior  their  doctrine,  they  will  remain  as  much   below  their  K»idthte"* 
mission  as  were  the  Encyclopaedists  when   formerly  invested  ■**^*^°*^" 
with  power.     To  them  Humanity  entrusts  at  the  present  day 
the  defence  of  her  fundamental  institutions,  not  less  imperilled 
by  the  appeal  to  God  than  by  tendencies  of  a  directly  revolu- 
tionary character.     It  is  for  Positivism  to  make  the  poor  the 
basis  for  the  sole  honourable  and  solid  guarantee  of  wealth, 
implanting   in   all   a  just   estimate   of  the   concentration    of 
material  wealth  and  its  security  as  indispensable  to  its  social 
function.     Without  giving  its  sanction  to  wrongful  acquisitions. 
Positivism  will  lay  the  greatest  stress  on  the  right  use  of  power 
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of  whatever  order,  adjourning  to  a  future  time  discussions  which 
could  only  disturb  tlie  present.  Nor  is  it  merely  in  reference 
to  the  family  and  property  that  Positi\'i8ts  should  show  their 
power  of  organisation  ;  tliey  must  extend  it  to  the  govemmeDt, 
though  not  as  yet  in  their  hands.  When  the  most  completely 
emancipated  shall  be  the  most  highly  disciplined  in  presence 
of  all  authority,  it  will  come  home  to  the  routine  conservatives 
how  inconsistent  and  dangerous  is  their  habitual  disposition  to 
carp  blindly  at  the  power  on  which  their  safety  depends.  Such 
are  the  moral  and  intellectual  dispositions  by  which  all  Posi- 
tivists  will  concur  to  smooth  the  way  for  their  regenerative 
action  and  will  deserve  the  ascendancy  which  that  action 
demands,  by  perpetually  combining  love  with  faith  on  the  basis 
of  activity. 

Difficult  these  conditions  may  appear,  but  difficult  only  to 
minds  yet  strange  to  the  Religion  of  Humanity.  Its  true  be- 
lievers have  already  felt  the  charm  for  the  individual  of  social 
precepts  when  fully  obeyed.  Beside  their  own  inherent  at- 
traction for  the  intellect  and  the  moral  nature,  synthesis  and 
sympathy  support  one  another  by  constituting  the  true  unity, 
always  and  everywhere  the  object  of  men's  search,  and  hence- 
forth unattainable  except  in  Positivism.  The  coordination  of 
the  within  by  love,  the  binding  it  to  the  without  by  faith, 
this  gives  the  soul  calm  without  apathy,  the  true  constituent 
of  happiness,  and  moreover  the  guarantee  of  health,  as  each 
one  feels  himself  in  his  proper  relation  to  the  Great  Being 
who  protects  all.  Become  more  self-devoted,  more  energetic, 
and  at  the  same  time  less  egoistic,  Positivists  will  find  in  the 
conditions  imposed  by  Humanity  a  permanent  source  of  un- 
rivalled satisfactions,  whilst  still  struggling  with  the  anarchy 
which  they  have  to  overcome. 

Nevertheless,  at  the  present  day,  the  destiny  is  one  suited 
only  to  the  higher  natures,  and  the  primary  object  should  be  to 
bring  forward  such  natures  in  the  teeth  of  the  existing  disorder, 
which  pushes  into  the  liighest  place  those  whose  true  position 
would  be  as  subalterns.  But  difficult  as  the  elimination  may  be, 
the  faith  which  imposes  it  as  a  necessity  enables  us  to  perform 
it  successfully,  by  furnishing  us  with  principles  of  judgment 
And  although  the  absence  of  quiet  hampers  us  in  their  appli- 
cation, such  application  will  before  long  enable  us  to  unite  all 
who  are  worthy  of  supremacy,  by  a  judicious  estimate  of  per- 
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sonal  merit,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  due  to  circumstances,  and 
even  to  education. 

To  facilitate  the  formation  and  growth  of  this  nucleus,  on  Tbeciaaoji 
which  depends  for  the  future  the  regfeneration  of  the  West,  I  the  directing 

body  will  be 

am  bound  to  recommend  that  it  be  not  recruited  from  those  drawn, 
who  are  leadei^s  or  abettors  of  the  present  agitation.  My  best 
disciples,  both  theoricians  and  practicians,  will  come  from  that 
portion  of  society  which  hitherto  has  been  passive,  though 
not  really  indifiFerent,  but  passive  from  a  dim  consciousness  of 
the  incompetence  of  all  opinions  in  vogue  to  deal  with  the 
problem  in  its  full  completeness.  Above  all,  we  must  abandon 
all  hope  of  any  really  efficient  assistance  from  the  class  which  at 
present  provisionally  intervenes  between  thinkers  and  the  public, 
with  the  sole  object  of  hindering  the  spread  of  the  truth,  which  it 
formerly  preached.  Ever  powerless  to  construct,  the  literateurs 
liad  their  place  only  in  destruction,  and  to  their  share  in  that  they 
owed  their  temporary  possession  of  spiritual  ascendancy.  Their 
instinct  of  anarchy  makes  them  more  adverse  to  Positivism  than 
to  Tlieologism,  from  their  natural  dislike  to  a  discipline  from 
which  they  cannot  escape  and.  to  which  they  will  not  submit. 
They  cannot  be  judges,  for  his  superiors  alone  can  judge  any 
one  ;  they  think  it  beneath  them  to  be  mere  reporters,  so  tliey 
always  mingle  their  own  views  with  the  conceptions  they  under- 
take to  transmit.  One  of  the  most  intelligent  of  their  number, 
one  too  of  the  best  disposed,  could  not  even  quote  my  verse  on 
the  cerebral  organisation  without  introducing  an  important 
change  for  the  worse. 

The  danger  attaching  to  such  interference  compels  me  to  Tbe  throe 
include  in  the  preceding  judgment  the  three  literary  men,  who  whoaidilj^S 
in  England  first,  and  then  in  France,  have  hitherto  honourably  subsc-"' 
aided  in  the  propagation  of  Positivism.     A  celebrated  logician  abTildoncd 
was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  intellectual  superiority  of  the  new     ®^"^ 
philosophy,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  method.     He 
was  soon  followed  by  the  able  writer,  who,  living  in  the  centre 
of  the  regeneration,  was  more  successful  in  mastering,  in  its 
entirety,   the   conception   of    a   mission   which   was   as   much 
social  as  intellectual,  and  which  he  relieved  from  a  concerted 
silence.     Then  came  the  young  Hellenist,  who  had  the  saga- 
city, in  writing  the  History  of  Philosophy,  to  order  it  with 
constant  reference  to  the  inevitable  advent  of  Positivism.     But 
although  the  three  justly  added  to  their  own  importance  by 
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popularising  the  new  doctrine,  we  may  verify,  even  for  writen 
of  such  exceptional  ability,  the  impotence  of  the  literaiy  world 
as  regards  the  production  of  true  apostles  of  the  regeneratiTe 
faith. 

All  three,  with  some  partial  affinities  for  the  doctrine,  aflS- 
nities  so  strong  as  to  seem  conclusive,  ultimately  proved  miable 
to  shake  off  the  influence  of  their  Protestant  origin  and  revolu- 
tionary habits.  After  nobly  introducing  Positivism  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  public,  the  first  early  invented  the  tactics  by 
which,  ignoring  the  indivisibility  of  my  synthesis,  the  attempt 
is  made  to  establish  a  contradiction  between  my  philosophical 
creation  and  my  religious  construction.  The  second,  some 
months  after  I  had  proclaimed  him  my  chief  colleague,  left  the 
Positive  Society,  because  he  could  not  recognise,  in  the  dictatorial 
crisis,  the  spontaneous  preparation  for  the  systematic  triumvirate 
to  which  he  had  given  his  distinct  adhesion.  Though  the  least 
incomplete  of  the  three,  the  third  oflfered  a  still  more  deplorable 
example  than  the  others  of  the  inherent  inconsequence  of  Ute- 
rateurs,  by  his  definitive  adhesion  to  the  most  despicable  of  all 
the  systems  of  theological  hypocrisy.  This  threefold  verification 
of  a  natnral  incompatibility  is  the  more  conclusive  warning  to  me 
not  to  count  on  auxiliaries  from  the  literary  class,  in  that  Posi- 
tivism was  calculated  at  first  to  awaken  sympathies  in  some  ex- 
ceptional cases  in  the  milieu  most  adverse  to  its  supremacy. 
We  mu8t  We  must  wait  then  till  the  rehgion  of  Humanity  has  formed 

adherents.  Organs  for  its  propagation  amongst  its  true  disciples  ;  this  will 
be  when  the  whole  exposition  of  it  in  its  fundamental  outline 
shall  have  become  sufficiently  familiar.  But  we  may  confidently 
affirm  that  such  aid  will  not  fail  the  faith  which  is  beyond  all 
others  calculated  to  impel  to  concert  without  compromising 
independence.  In  one  admirable  exception  we  have  already  an 
indication  of  the  normal  cooperation ;  I  allude  to  the  work  of  a 
distinguished  lady  who  might  have  claimed  to  judge,  but  nobly 
limited  herself  to  the  function  of  reporter,  discharging  it  with 
imparalleled  success* 
A  successor  Till  such  time  as  Positivism  finds  complete  organs.  I  am 

not  H««  j-et  ^  *  o        -^ 

niuiieabie.  compelled  to  adjourn  the  accomplishment  of  a  duty  which  I 
have  stated  to  be  incumbent  on  all  leaders,  when  they  have 
reached  my  age.  The  sacred  law  of  continuity  enjoins  the 
founder  of  the  true  religion,  more  than  any  succeeding  Pontiff, 
to  name  in  time  his  successor,  so  that  by  the  due  influence  of 
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opinion  his  choice  may  be  corrected,  or  the  acceptance  of  that 
successor  be  facilitated.  But  the  preceding  remarks  dispense 
with  my  explaining  why  it  is  that  I  must  still  adjourn  this 
duty,  though  it  has  twice  inspired  me  with  premature  hopes. 
Not  as  yet  able  to  find  a  successor,  nor  even  a  colleague,  I 
declare  that  if  I  died  without  finding  one,  the  growth  of 
Positivism  would  be  sounder  if  it  relied  on  the  free  exertions 
of  my  true  disciples,  than  under  an  incompetent  chief.  But  it 
is  permitted  to  me  to  hope  that  the  completion  of  my  religious 
construction  will  soon  bring  forward  some  one  who  may  be 
acceptable,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  it  will  make  impossible  the 
acceptance  of  any  literateur. 

In  terminating  this  great  work,  it  is  but  natural  that  I  Future 
should  repeat  the  announcement  with  which  the  Philoaophie 
PosUive  concludes,  relative  to  the  proper  work  of  my  second 
life.  Of  the  four  compositions  which  I  had  then  to  announce 
I  have  now  accomplished,  in  seven  years,  the  most  vast,  the 
most  difficult,  and  the  most  important.  The  three  others  have 
been  sufficiently  described  in  the  third  chapter  of  this  volume 
to  make  any  recurrence  to  the  subject  unnecessary.  Thus, 
before  the  normal  period  of  retirement,  I  now  enter  upon  a  last 
seven  years  of  full  intellectual  activity,  the  results  of  which 
should  be  :  in  1856,  the  System  of  Positive  Logic^  or.  Treatise 
of  Mathematical  Philosophy ;  in  1859,  the  System,  of  Positive 
Morals^  or,  Treatise  of  General  Education ;  and  in  1861,  the 
System  of  Positive  Industry^  or.  Treatise  of  the  Govibined 
Actian  of  Humanity  upon  her  Planet,  Such  a  body  of  works 
foims  a  complementary  construction  equivalent  in  extent  to 
that  just  accomplished.  Though  less  difficult  and  less  important, 
it  were  to  be  regretted  if  death  or  extreme  poverty  prevented 
my  fulfilling  a  promise,  formally  stated  so  early  as  1822,  in  the  seeAppen- 
small  treatise  which  is  the  groundwork  of  all  my  subsequent 
writings.  I  am  bound,  then,  to  regard  the  present  work  as  the 
basis  of  an  indispensable  complement,  applying  to  myself  the 
motto  happily  applied  to  Cajsar,  a  motto  as  suitable  for  the 
competent  theorician  as  the  great  man  of  action : 

Nil  actum  reputans  si  quid  superesset  agendum. 

Deeming  nouglit  done  whilst  aught  remained  to  do. 

JjVCANt  Pharsalia,  ii.  658. 
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FINAL  INVOCATION. 

(see  dedication  to  TOLCJMB  I.) 

Nod  h  TaffeEion  mia  tanto  profonda 
Che  basti  a  render  roi  giazia  per  grazia. 

Daittb,  Par.  It.  122. 

Lite  for  others.    Lite  Opeklt. 


Paris  :  Monday,  9  Dante,  66.     (24  Jnlj,  1854.) 

Noble  and  tender-hearted  Ladt,  my  Patroness  and  Exehflib, 

Eight  years  have  passed  since  in  gratitude,  in  r^;ret, 
and  in  resignation  I  oflfered  to  thy  sacred  memory  an  exceptional 
dedication,  in  the  middle  of  the  year  of  mourning,  though  it 
could  not  be  published  till  five  years  later.  A^Tiat  I  now  write 
is  still  more  alien  to  general  custom,  but  it  will  excite  less 
surprise,  for  it  is  the  termination  of  a  construction,  the  chief 
phases  of  which  justify,  and  with  increasing  force,  such  an  act 
of  homage.  Perhaps  thereby  I  may  originate  a  new  practice, 
a  complementary  institution,  which  will,  with  the  public  sanction, 
henceforth  enhance  the  efiFect  of  the  dedication  proper,  when 
worthy  of  any  elaboration  involving  a  succession  of  efforts. 

The  involuntary  delay  in   the  publication  of  my  original 
tribute  was  fortunately  not  without  a  compensation,  in  that  it 
at  once  drew  the  sympathy  of  the  nobler  minds,  as  during  the 
preceding  three  years  the  '  General  View '  had  been  preparing 
them  to  ratify  the  consecration  therein  announced.     An  analo- 
gous result  is  more  certain  now,  when  I  here  complete  the  holy 
dedication,  the  justice  of  which  all  competent  readers  haTe 
fully  accepted.     In  the  present  state  of  ment^  indiscipline, 
this  fourth  volume  vdll  frequently  be  read,  at  first  at  any  rate, 
when  there  is  no  acquaintance  with  the  three  qthers.    But  it 
suffices  to  justify  this  final   homage,  which  will  soon  recall 
attention  to  the  dedication  of  the  first  volume.    As  more  system- 
atic than  either  of  the  others,  it  brings  into  stronger  relief 
the  correlation  between  synthesis  and  sympathy,  and  it  \&  to 
thee  I  owe  its  acceptance  as  a  paramount  influence. 
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Each  of  the  seven  essential  steps  in  my  construction  of  a 
religion  has  its  own  distinct  trace  of  the  angelic  influence 
acknowledged  at  its  opening.  Thy  aid  is  undeniahle  in  regard 
to  the  three  which  are  distinctive  of  the  first  volume,  though  it 
be  adequately  recognised  only  for  the  first  of  the  three.  My  fun- 
damental work,  the  Philosophie,  revealed  beyond  dispute  the 
composite  and  continuous  existence  which  sways  with  increasing 
power  the  course  of  the  world.  It  had  even  gradually  reached 
the  point  of  proclaiming  the  supremacy  of  the  heart  over  the 
intellect,  as  the  only  source,  spontaneous  or  systematic,  of 
human  unity.  The  Great  Being  thus  revealed  in  ita  nature 
and  destination,  it  was  enough,  to  render  it  possible  to  create 
the  universal  religion,  that  a  holy  love  should  adequately  fami- 
liarise me  with  the  basic  principle  in  which  my  first  life  was 
seen  to  issue.  So  it  was  that  the  dogma  of  Humanity  arose,  on 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  fatal  event  which  separated  us,  in 
the  decisive  course  of  lectures  from  which  this  whole  treatise  iW7. 
springs.  All  who  justly  appreciate  the  filiation  here  traced 
must  now  acknowledge  that  it  should  be  carried  farther  back, 
so  as  to  extend  to  the  dedication,  which,  a  few  months  before,  0ct,4,i84« 
gave  their  first  formal  expression  to  all  the  germs  of  the  sub- 
sequent progress. 

That  thy  participation  in  the  two  steps  which  mark  the 
second  half  of  the  first  volume  is  less  felt,  is  only  because  they 
have  not  yet  become  as  familiar  to  most  of  my  disciples.  When 
I  introduced  the  name  Positivist,  the  public,  in  its  empiricism 
and  scepticism,  judged  it  to  l)e  as  contradictory  as  it  was 
strange.  In  thirty  years  I  have  so  raised  it,  that  it  is  now 
sought,  as  a  pledge  of  order  no  less  than  of  progress,  by  many 
who  do  not  satisfy  its  main  conditions.  Of  the  seven  meanings 
which  it  combines,  the  last — and  fully  to  feel  this  last  I  was 
incapable  without  thee — is  the  least  appreciated,  though  it  be 
the  most  depisive,  as  bearing  directly  on  the  sole  source  of  true 
unity.  Those  who  most  fully  recognise  the  necessary  interde- 
pendence of  six  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Positive  spirit,  at 
once  real,  useful,  certain,  exact,  organic,  and  even  relative, 
have  not  gone  so  far  in  their  regeneration  as  to  link  its  intel- 
lectual' claims  to  the  moral  signification  of  the  term.  Buli, 
though  I  still  am  the  only  one  in  whom  Positive^  thanks  to 
thee,  has  become  equivalent  to  ftympathetic,  I  doubt  not  but 
that  all  my  true  disciples  will  soon  follow  me  so  far  \mder  the 
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irresistible  impulse  of  the  synthesis  but  now  ended.  Then  the 
Western  revolution,  as  a  whole,  will  find,  in  &miliar  nse,  iti 
condensed  expression  in  the  complete  r^eneration  of  a  fundi- 
mental  term,  henceforth  destined  to  connote  the  highest 
morality,  whilst  retaining  the  advantages  attaching  to  its 
originally  material  connotation. 

As  foreshadowing  this  result  I  may  appeal  to  the  growii^ 
appreciation  of  the  two  complementary  steps  of  the  first  volume, 
intellectual  steps  it  is  true,  but  yet  evidencing  directly  the 
emotional  source  of  the  true  synthesis.  The  systematisation  of 
the  Positive  logic,  by  virtue  of  the  definitive  adoption  of  Ihe 
subjective  method,  gives  form  and  expression  to  the  whole  of  the 
influence  on  my  intellect  of  thy  holy  ascendancy.  How  without 
thee  should  I  have  duly  felt  that  feeling  alone  can  combine 
images  with  signs  to  elaborate  thought,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
bring  into  direct  connection  the  instinct  of  Fetichism  and  the 
reason  of  Positivism  ?  When  once  it  is  rightly  understood  thai 
thou  hadst  as  large  a  share  in  the  second  step  of  religious  Posi- 
tivism as  in  the  first,  there  will  be  little  delay  in  tracing  thj 
influence  on  the  third.  My  construction  of  the  cerebral  theoij 
is  so  intimately  bound  up  with  the  institution  of  the  subjedive 
method,  that  all  who  by  sympathy  are  qualified  for  true  syntheas 
will  feel  that  thy  aid  was  indispensable  in  a  creation  which  has 
in  it  more  of  the  feminine  than  the  masculine  element. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  begins   the  increasing  divergence 
between  the  Positivists,  who  style  themselves  intellectual,  with- 
out being  more  intelligent,  and  the  complete,  that  is  to  say,  the 
religious  Positivists.   Although  the  majority  of  the  former  limit 
their  adhesion  to  my  philosophy,  some  have  already  advanced 
so  far  as  to  accept  the  dogma  of  Humanity,  the  connection  of 
which  with  the  whole  of  Sociology  is  hidden  only  to  the  sophist 
Their  acceptance,  however,  as  pm-ely  intellectual,  bears  no  fruit 
for  them;  it  is  not  able  to  form  the  starting  point  for  further 
advance,  in  default  of  a  moral  impulse.     Hence  it  is  that  these 
abortive  Positivists  have  found  fault  with  my  dedication,  taxing  it 
with  sentimental  exaggeration,  and  I  doubt  not  that  the  present 
invocation  will  clash  still  more  with  their  feelings,  on  the  same 
ground.     In  their  estimate  of  the  subjective  method  and  of  the 
cerebral  theory  they  differ  but  little  from  the  thinkers  who  are 
so  belated  as  to  reject  as  ontological  or  mystical  the  dogma  of 
Humanity,  whilst  admitting  Sociology. 
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Wherever  there  has  been  a  just  sense  of  the  rational  inter- 
connection of  the  three  steps  which  form  the  progression  proper 
to  my  first  volume,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  appreciating 
the  four  other  stages  of  religious  Positivism.  More  particularly 
is  the  process  easy  in  the  case  of  the  two  gone  through  in  the 
second  volume,  and  principally  of  that  one  which,  as  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  regeneration  by  sympathy,  will  early  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  decisive  of  all.  In  assigning,  at  the  opening 
of  my  social  statics,  the  highest  place  in  the  encyclopaedia  to 
Morals,  even  as  compared  with  Sociology,  I  systematically  placed 
my  religious  construction  higher  than  my  philosophical  creation, 
which  is  its  groundwork,  in  obedience  to  the  true  theory  of 
imity.  The  influence  of  woman,  and  of  such  influence  it  was 
for  thee  to  offer  me  the  highest  type,  appears  unmistakably  in 
this  advance,  the  best  distinction  between  social  and  intellectual 
Positivism.  Nor  is  it  more  possible  to  contest  thy  cooperation 
in  the  next  step,— in  close  connection  with  the  last, — which 
completes  my  second  volume  by  basing  the  Sociocracy  on  the 
normal  division  of  the  two  powers,  a  division  which  was 
familiar  to  thee,  owing  to  thy  Catholic  instincts,  in  spite  of  the 
disturbing  influences  of  scepticism. 

With  diflSculty  should  I  have  brought  thee,  with  thy  extreme 
modesty,  to  acknowledge  the  large  share  thou  hadst  in  the  whole 
of  the  third  volume,  for  its  province  is  the  most  remote  from 
thy  own  special  education.  But  had  we  been  able  to  accom- 
plish the  noble  wish  thou  spontaneously  didst  express  to  me,  to 
study  history  synthetically,  thou  wouldst  now  feel  how  greatly 
thou  aidedst  me  in  the  systematisation  of  my  dynamical  con- 
ceptions. It  would  be  enough  for  thee  to  understand  that  the 
historical  synthesis  necessarily  finds  its  condensed  expression  in 
the  establishment  of  a  direct  connection  between  the  two  ex- 
treme terms  of  man's  initiation,  Fetichism  and  Positivism.  The  voi.i.p.o: 
admirable  canzone  which  I  have  repeated  every  morning,  these 
last  nine  years,  is  as  characteristic  an  utterance  of  Fetichist 
poetry  as  thy  sacred  novel  prefigures  Positive  idealisation.  voi.i.p.« 
Under  so  spontaneous  a  form  of  cooperation,  thou  couldst  not 
have  refused  to  accept  thy  involuntary  share  in  my  construction 
of  the  philosophy  of  history,  though  it  is  an  influence  not  as  yet 
recognised  even  by  the  best  of  my  disciples. 

None  will  question  thy  influence  in  regard  to  the  seventh 
step,  which  in  this  volume  closes  the  regular  upward  ascent  of 
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religious  Positivism,  by  its  removal  of  the  serious  discrepandei 
I  left  in  it  last  year.  Had  it  been  permitted  thee  to  coDtem- 
plate  the  best  fruits  of  thy  eternal  ascendancy,  thou  wouldst  on 
thy  own  promptings  have  pointed  out  to  me  the  threefold  dis- 
sonance which,  perceived  but  late,  was  yet  recognised  in  time  to 
i^iwished  preserve  this  last  volume  from  the  peculiar  defect  of  the  Cate- 
chism. Though  all  my  true  disciples  at  once  accepted  the 
systematic  determination  which  led  me  to  place  definitively  the 
worship  before  the  doctrine,  no  one  of  them  could  so  completdj 
rise  above  tlie  empiricism  of  Theology  and  scepticism  as  to 
suggest  the  change.  But,  with  thee,  sympathy  would  have  so 
aided  synthesis  that  the  improvement  would  have  been  realised 
even  in  the  Catechism,  the  holy  work  in  which  thy  cooperatioii 
was  purely  subjective.  Not  having  thy  help,  I  was  near  missing 
this  final  step,  which,  as  condensing  my  whole  religious  de- 
velopement,  will  be  naturally  a  greater  shock  to  incomplete 
Positivists  than  were  its  six  predecessors. 

Thus,  we  see  how  the  examination  in  detail  of  thy  intimate 
cooperation  in  each  phase  of  my  religious  construction  issues  in 
establishing  more  conclusively  the  fatal  diflference  there  is  be- 
tween subjective  participation  and  objective  assistance.  Several 
years  must  elapse  before  Positivism,  at  length  complete  by  virtue 
of  the  present  work,  pass  from  the  most  philosophical  to  the 
most  poetical  nation,  there  to  receive  it«  ideal  expression,  the 
decisive  step  in  the  progress  and  the  only  one  beyond  my  power 
to  take.  The  interval  was  to  have  been  thine,  that  in  it  thou 
mightest  prepare  the  way  for  the  final  acceptance  of  a  religion, 
which  is  esthetic  rather  than  scientific,  by  the  formal  sanction 
and  intervention  of  the  sex  best  qualified  by  sympathy  for  the 
state  of  synthesis. 

The  moral  superiority  of  woman,  with  its  legitimate  com- 
plement derived  from  her  social  existence,  enables  her  to  move 
directly  towards  the  unity  which  results  from  a  gradual  in- 
corporation with  Humanity.  With  women  synthesis  may  re- 
main unsystematic  without  detriment  to  their  proper  mission, 
a  mission  which,  as  never  ambiguous  and  always  with  an 
immediate  aim,  transforms  each  act  and  each  thought  into  a 
special  developement  of  the  true  worship,  under  the  persistent 
stimulation  of  affection.  Whereas  the  practical  and  intellectual 
duties  of  man  prevent  him  from  condensing  the  Positive  religion 
in  its  fundamental  constituent.      Compelled  to    construct  a 
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systematic  synthesis  that  he  may  submit  himself  to  the  uni- 
versal order,  submit  better  and  modify  it  more  largely,  he  is 
diverted  from  the  cultivation  of  the  within  by  the  effort  he 
makes  to  connect  it  with  the  without.  He  neglects  the  end  in 
the  too  constant  consideration  of  tlie  means,  and  so  exhausts  his 
intellect,  and  even  his  activity  on  fruitless  or  disturbing  eflForts, 
whilst  love,  ever  tending  to  the  good,  chooses,  amidst  the 
number  of  appreciable  relations,  those  only  which  can  amelio- 
rate us.  When  a  sound  estimate  of  human  knowledge  prevents 
the  philosopher  from  being  puffed  up,  nothing  keeps  him  from 
drying  up,  owing  to  the  fatal  isolation  without  which  the 
weakness  of  our  understanding  would  defeat  his  philosophic 
meditations.  Ever  imminent,  this  deterioration  cannot  be  over- 
come but  by  the  due  intervention,  objective  or  subjective,  of 
woman,  aided  by  the  esthetic  culture  which  is  naturally  con- 
nected with  such  intervention. 

He  who  was  commissioned  by  the  Great  Being  to  institute 
the  true  religion  by  systematising  Positive  morality,  even  he 
could  not  but  verify  the  law  in  his  own  person ;  for  the  mental 
contention  involved  in  his  labours  counteracted  the  sympathetic 
influence  which  was  the  natural  result  of  their  synthetic  cha- 
racter. Here,  when  completing  the  constitution  of  the  true 
unity,  I  feel  an  inexpressible  satisfaction  at  being  able  to  con- 
template directly  its  aflFective  source  without  detriment  to  a 
construction  which  must  benefit  others  more  than  myself.  But 
this  reward  would  have  been  more  efficacious  had  it  been  given 
me  to  make  thee  whilst  yet  living  a  sharer  in  it,  however  highly 
I  may  estimate  the  nascent  appreciation  of  *  the  noble  lady 
whose  memory  is  cherished  and  venerated  by  all  my  true 
disciples.'  This  harmony  of  mind  and  heart  becomes  the  best 
condensation  of  a  construction,  the  most  characteristic  feature  of 
which  is  the  elaboration  of  the  true  theory  of  the  affective  sex. 
As  representative  of  this  bond,  it  were  enough  to  bring  together 
thy  most  remarkable  sayings,  adding  to  them  the  only  one  I 
have  not  quoted,  and  which  will  be  considered  the  most  touch- 
ing when  the  occasion  of  it  is  known :  *  The  bad  are  often 
more  in  need  of  pity  than  the  good.' 

Reduced  to  a  subjective  identification  with  thee,  as  the 
result  of  one  incomparable  year  of  objective  union,  I  have  at 
any  rate  turned  it  to  the  best  account,  by  availing  myself  to 
the  full  of  the  advantages  attaching  to  its  immutability.     To 
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my  public  life  not  less  tlian  to  my  private  life,  may  I  apply  the 
language  whicli,  for  several  years,  has  been  a  part  of  my  daily 
prayers.  '  Notwithstanding  our  separation,  my  last  state  air- 
passes  all  that  I  could  hope,  or  even  dream,  before  I  knew  thee;* 
Our  love,  which  was  always  holy,  made  me  first  cha^e,  tha 
sober ;  and  the  purification  of  these  two  instincts,  fostered  by 
thy  subjective  influence,  enabled  me  the  better  to  overcome 
the  other  self-regarding  instincts,  by  the  constant  encouragement 
of  the  three  instincts  of  sympathy.  Thou  wouldst  perhaps  ^ 
persist  in  reproaching  me  for  endangering,  by  too  great  kind- 
ness and  self-abandonment,  a  personal  ascendancy,  so  many 
have  easily  acquired  by  an  artful  reserve.  And  yet  I  camwt 
regret  this  disposition  of  mine,  calculated  as  it  is  to  proioote 
my  main  usefulness,  in  accordance  with  the  aptness  tboa 
attributedst  to  me  of  becoming  all  things  to  all  men,  an  aptoes 
more  appropriate  in  the  founder  of  Relativism  than  in  tk 
founder  of  Catholicism.  To  thee  I  owe  it  that  I  have  returned 
to  the  holy  regime  of  the  Middle  Ages,  that  I  have  devoted, 
that  is,  for  the  last  eight  years,  the  first  hour  of  each  day  to  the 
direct  culture  of  the  better  feelings  of  human  nature.  Evidaat 
as  regards  my  moral,  nay  even  my  intellectual  growth,  the  n 
novation  extends  even  to  my  physical  condition,  equally  with 
the  others  exempt  from  the  ordinary  forewamings  of  old  age, 
notwithstanding  the  laboriousness  of  my  career,  the  proloDgation 
of  which  will  be  thy  doing. 

In  this  holy  patronage,  thou  wilt  be  always  assisted  by  the 
unrivalled  help  of  her  whom  thy  great  soul  recog^nised  as  its 
worthy  sister,  in  her  who  since  thy  death  has  so  fully  deserved 
the  happiness  which  thou  didst  dream  of  for  n-s  three.  Over  and 
above  its  practical  services,  the  family  which  she  guides  offers 
me  daily  a  salutary  spectacle,  proving  to  wliat  an  extent  the 
least  cultivated  may  enjoy,  under  all  forms,  what  thou  calledst 
the  pleasures  of  devotion  to  others.  I  am  thus  led  to  feel  more 
deeply  how  dignity,  happiness,  and  even  health  reside  in  unity, 
as  in  the  impairment  of  unity  lie  our  chief  diseases,  moral, 
intellectual,  or  physical.  Thy  simple-hearted  companion  revives, 
unknown  to  herself,  my  systematic  tendency  to  judge  acts  and 
thoughts  with  special  reference  to  their  source  in,  or  their 
influence  upon,  the  affections,  these  naturally  engaging  her 
attention  as  a  mother  and  a  wife.  Vowed  equally  with  myself 
to  moral  cultivation,  the  frequent  superiority  of  her  empirical 
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suggestions  leads  me  to  a  sounder  estimate  of  woman's  nature, 
and  is  the  objective  complement  of  thy  subjective  action 
upon  me,  for  my  personal  improvement,  as  a  man  and  as  a 
citizen. 

She,  as  thou,  never  was  in  personal  contact  with  the 
venerable  mother  who  failed,  in  spite  of  her  zeal  and  her 
capacity,  adequately  to  educate  my  heart ;  but  as  my  adopted 
daughter  she  daily  joins  with  me  and  with  thee  in  my  just 
adoration  of  her  holy  and  unhappy  memory.  Thus  placed 
under  the  threefold  patronage  which  I  have  shown  to  be  normal 
for  each  true  believer,  I  have  now  so  far  set  forth  its  constant 
influence  on  my  public  life  as  to  warrant  me  in  here  asking 
posterity  to  connect  it  directly  with  my  own  immortality. 
These  five  years  I  daily  complete  my  morning  prayers  with  this 
resolution :  *  I  will  venture  to  end  my  religious  construction  by 
an  open  injunction  to  my  disciples  of  both  sexes  to  obtain  for 
me  one  day,  as  the  principal  reward  of  my  services,  my  solemn 
interment  in  the  midst  of  you  three,  in  the  name  of  the  Great 
Being,  with  whom  we  shall  be  for  ever  incorporated.' 

In  this  formal  expression  of  my  characteristic  wish,  I  hope, 
in  accordance  with  our  faith,  by  a  noble  publicity  to  facilitate 
its  attainment,  for  such  publicity  will  allow  not  merely  a  truer 
sense  of  its  reasonableness,  but  also  an  easier  victory  over  any 
opposition.  Supposing  the  venerable  remains  already  dispersed, 
owing  to  Christian  neglect,  it  will  be  enough  that  a  noble 
cenotaph  be  attached  to  our  tomb  as  in  the  case  of  my  latest 
patroness. 

The  reward  I  here  claim  is  one  too  well  adapted  to  express 
tlie  nature  and  manifest  the  ascendancy  of  the  religion  of 
Humanity  to  be  denied  me,  even  if  it  were  to  follow  immediately 
upon  the  publication  in  its  entirety  of  this  holy  treatise.  Al- 
ready thy  angelic  influence  is  appreciated  so  far  that  higher 
souls,  even  from  across  the  seas,  sympathise  with  my  continuous 
adoration  of  thee.  This  just  extension  of  my  inadequate  grati- 
tude will  shortly  penetrate  more  deeply  and  spread  more  widely 
under  tlie  impulse  of  this  last  and  most  decisive  volume.  Thanks 
to  the  noble  confidence  of  thy  aged  father,  the  painter's  skill  has 
been  able  to  form  a  sweet  image  of  thee  after  the  sketch  by  thy 
mother.  It  is  perhaps  destined  before  long  to  be,  to  my  disciples, 
the  best  emblem  of  the  Great  Being,  the  systematisation  of 
whose  worship  was  effected  under  thy  holy  influence. 
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The  same  pre-eminent  patronage  which  directed  the  great 
work  of  my  second  life  must  preside  over  the  three  works  which 
remain  to  complete  it.  I  shall  give  a  special  appreciation  of 
tliis  its  latest  service,  when  I  dedicate  the  most  important  of 
the  three  to  her  who,  in  my  earliest  childhood,  implanted  in  me 
an  instinctive  anticipation  of  true  morality.  This  complementarj 
labour  ended,  my  last  publication  will  be,  in  ten  years,  the  dis- 
charge of  my  solemn  promise  as  to  our  holy  correspondence,  to 
be  preceded  by  thy  life  and  even  by  my  own.  But  feeliog, 
which  alone  consecrates  everything,  will  perhaps  justify  me  ii 
ending  my  second  life  in  the  body  by  venturing  on  a  sketch  of 
the  third,  the  full  developement  of  which  is  denied  me  by  the 
sum  of  the  imperative  conditions  under  which  we  live,  though  I 
feel  its  true  character.  After  passing  by  a  normal  course  from 
my  philosophical  foimdation  to  my  religious  construction,  it 
would  be  well,  by  an  exceptional  effort,  to  complete  the  latter 
by  the  poetical  creation  which  alone  will  be  able  to  procure  for 
it  universal  ascendancy.  Irreconcilable  with  the  laws  of  bodily 
life,  such  completeness  of  accomplishment  is  sufficiently  in 
unison  with  the  laws  of  cerebral  life,  for  me  to  have  been  aWe 
to  conceive  and  propose  the  eminent  composition  which  I  may 
not  execute.  Whilst  renouncing  any  fruitless  attempt,  I  yet 
hope  to  complete  the  volume  which  concerns  us  by  an  outline  of 
a  poem,  in  thirteen  cantos,  on  the  second  life  which  that  volume 
explains  in  me  through  thee. 

I  must  end  this  final  invocation  by  referring  to  its  true 
source  an  utterance  in  which  the  founder  of  the  Positive  religion 
completes  the  presentment  of  the  normal  manners,  by  throwing 
private  acts  open  to  the  inspection  and  interference,  under 
proper  conditions,  of  the  public.  Over  and  above  the  general 
duty  of  proclaiming  in  time  our  last  wishes,  there  is  a  special 
reason  why  at  fifty-seven  I  here  state  three  resolutions,  which 
cannot  be  carried  into  effect  without  the  voluntary  aid  of  all 
Positivists. 

1st.  The  body  of  my  adherents  will  continue  the  annuity  of 
£$0.  two  thousand  francs  mentioned  in  my  fourth  Circular,  in  order 

that  I  may  discharge,  up  to  its  natural  termination,  the  obli- 
gation incurred  in  my  youth  by  my  only  really  grave  fault. 

2nd.  An  annuity  of  fifteen  hundred  francs  shall  be  set  apart, 
by  the  gratitude  of  the  true  believers,  for  the  adopted  daughter 
who,  for  the  last  thirteen  years,  has  devoted  to  me  her  ines- 
timable services* 
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3rd.  This  eminent  proletary  will  keep,  for  my  successor,  in 
its  actual  state  and  at  the  cost  of  the  imiversal  church,  the 
sacred  residence  in  which  was  conceived  and  worked  out  the 
creation  of  the  Positivist  religion,  and  in  which  the  sacred 
rites  of  that  religion  will  continue  to  be  celebrated  till  the 
acquisition  of  a  temple. 

So  soon  as  this  volume  is  suflSciently  known,  I  will  com- 
municate directly  to  each  of  my  thirteen  executors  the  minor 
arrangements  necessary  to  ensure  the  execution  of  these  three 
resolutions. 

My  actions,  my  thoughts,  and  my  feelings,  all  equally  centre 
aroimd  her  who  presides  over  my  second  life,  that  life  in  which, 
now  for  eight  years,  there  has  been  growing  an  unexampled 
harmony  between  the  conduct  of  private  and  that  of  public  life. 
When  my  love  was  sufficiently  purified,  I  saw  thee  nobly  accept 
my  plan  of  legal  adoption,  which  only  failed  through  the  cata- 
strophe which  befell  us.  Since  thy  influence  has  become  exclu- 
sively subjective,  veneration  has  more  and  more  prevailed  over 
attachment,  without  diverting  me  from  benevolence,  the  culture 
of  which  has  been  constant  through  my  just  efiForts  to  spread  a 
right  estimate  of  an  angel  who  passed  unknown.  If  this  fusion 
of  all  the  feelings  of  man  for  woman  appear  to  involve  a  con- 
tradiction, it  is  only  because  of  the  coarseness  of  man's  impulses. 
Anticipated  in  poetry  and  in  religion,  it  authorises  me  to  con- 
clude this  final  invocation  by  combining  the  address  and  the 
wish,  so  amply  characteristic,  which  I  repeat  aloud  every  morn- 
ing, borrowing  from  the  two  sublime  interpreters  of  the  Middle 
Ages: 

Vergine-Madre,  figlia  del  tuo  figlio, 

Amem  te  plus  quam  me,  nee  me  nisi  propter  te  I 
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SPECIAL    PREFACE. 

This  Appendix  fulfils  the  promise  which  I  made,  in  1851,  when  I  commenced 
the  treatise  now  completed,  of  reproducing  all  my  early  Essays  on  Social 
Philosophy.  Collected  from  periodicals  long  since  forgotten,  they  may 
assist  students  disposed  to  follow  my  own  course  of  philosophical  develop- 
ment in  their  efforts  to  master  Positivism.  But  their  publication  is  more 
especially  intended  to  demonstrate  the  perfect  harmony  which  exists  between 
my  youthful  efforts  and  my  matured  conceptions. 

This  complete  continuity  of  thought  is  disguised  by  the  exceptional 
magnitude  of  my  task,  and  obscured  by  the  analytical  habits  of  our  day, 
so  unfavourable  to  any  comprehensive  judgment  All  but  those  who  grasp 
the  necessary  connexion  between  the  philosophic  basis  and  the  religious 
superstructure  must  regard  the  two  portions  of  my  career  as  divergent. 
The  fact,  therefore,  that  my  second  life  simply  realised  the  aim  which 
I  proposed  to  myself  in  early  life  requires  to  be  made  clear.  This  the 
present  Appendix  is  calculated  to  do,  since  it  proves,  that  from  the  outset, 
I  endeavoured  to  found  that  new  Spiritual  Power,  of  which  I  now  lay  the 
basis.  As  the  final  result  of  my  early  Essays,  I  was  led  to  perceive  that 
the  Social  operation  presupposed  an  Intellectual  elaboration,  since  without 
this  the  doctrine  required  to  terminate  the  occidental  anarchy  could  not 
be  solidly  built  up.  For  this  reason  I  devoted  the  first  half  of  my  career 
to  constructing,  out  of  the  materials  supplied  by  the  sciences,  a  truly 
Positive  Philosophy,  this  being  the  only  possible  basis  of  a  imiversal  re- 
ligion.   The  theoretic  foundation  being  thus  laid^  the  residue  of  my  life 
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was  with  good  reason  devoted  to  that  Social  Aim,  which  at. first  I  \d 
imagined  was  accessihle  without  any  intellectual  preparsttion. 

Besides  the  natural  difficulty  of  comprehending  so  vast  a  tetee, 
antipathies  also  often  interfere  with  a  just  perception  of  the  indiitt 
relation  between  my  '  System  of  Positive  Polity  '  and  '  System  of  Tos6n 
Philosophy.'  Notwithstanding  the  desire  generally  felt  for  the  termai- 
tion  of  the  Occidental  Revolution,  active  sympathies  exiat,  espedilk 
among  litUrateut%  with  that  absence  of  discipline  which  i»  characteristic  flf 
our  anarchic  condition.  Individual  pretensions  are  wounded  by  the  iuti- 
tution  of  a  Priesthood,  bound  by  its  office  to  insist  on  the  obsemtiao  i 
rules  affecting  public  and  even  private  life ;  rules  too  which  are  inflaxilife 
since  they  always  admit  of  verification.  Hence  a  disposition  to  regvd  vf 
religious  construction  as  being  at  variance  with  its  philosophic  bafli,tk 
intellectual  attractions  of  which  were  unalloyed  by  any  sach  dravliiici 
This  Appendix  however  will  demonstrate  the  inconsistency  of  all  vk 
adopting  the  Positive  Philosophy  reject  those  Social  Applicatioiis  wiiieh 
I  announced  from  the  outset.  Whether  their  attitude  spring  from  ioa* 
pacity  to  grasp  my  conceptions  in  their  entirety,  or  from  regret  fat  Ik 
cessation  of  the  religious  interregnum,  their  speculatiye  adhesion  to  tk 
new  synthesis  renders  it  incumbent  on  them  to  admit  its  legitimate  de- 
velopment. The  Political  System  far  from  being  opposed  to  my  Philost^j 
is  so  completely  its  outcome,  that  the  latter  was  created  as  the  basis  of  tk 
former,  and  of  this  the  proof  is  supplied  by  the  present  Appendix. 

Keeping  this  object  in  view,  those  Essays  alone  are  preserved  irfai(i 
reveal  my  characteristic  aspiration^  all  such  being  set  aside  as  betrtj 
the  unfortunate  personal  influence  that  overshadowed  my  earliest  tfkitk 
From  these  artificial  productions  I  only  extract  two  unmistakeahle  indi- 
cations of  my  constant  tendency  towards  the  Positive  Religion.  In  1817 1 
publication  of  mine,  otherwise  without  value,  contained  the  characteristk 
maxim  :  Everything  is  relative ;  this  is  the  only  absolute  principle.  A  seeoad 
indication  of  the  same  nature,  as  decisive  but  more  fully  expanded,  is 
furnished  in  an  Essay  of  the  year  1818  where  I  treated  the  liberty  of  tbe 
press  as  a  means  of  securing  to  all  citizens  a  consultative  influence.  Beyond 
these  references  I  find  nothing  worthy  of  mention  in  my  Essays  composed 
before  the  six  now  collected  for  publication.  I  therefore  disavow  any  otbcr 
edition,  and  I  have  destroyed  the  unpublished  materials. 

The  first  Essay  was  written,  in  July  1819,  for  the  ^  Censor ' — the  odIt 
French  periodical  that  posterity  will  deem  noteworthy — ^but  was  nerer 
inserted.  I  publish  it  here,  partly  as  proving  that,  even  at  one  and  twHitT» 
I  was  tending  towards  the  Separation  of  the  Two  Powers :  partly  bectuB 
the  views  presented  are  still  usefuL 

I  now,  as  is  just,  reclaim  possession  of  the  second  Essay,  written  is 
April  1820,  the  authorship  of  which,  then  known  only  to  a  few  readeHy 
was  with  my  tacit  consent  abandoned  to  the  editor  of  the  journal  (tli« 
'  Organiser ')  which  inserted  it.  By  giving  its  trae  title  I  mark  it  as  tlie 
first  outline  of  my  general  conception  of  Modem  History,  distinguishing 
that  double  movement^  constructive  and  destructive^  the  onion  of  wfaidi 
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cbaracterisea  the  revolution  of  Western  Europe.    The  historical  contrast/ 
between  France  and  England,  according  as  central  or  local  government/ 
prevailed^  was  there  established  with  sufficient  clearness    and    guided' 
several  writers,  who  profited  by  the  conception,  without  indicating  its 
source. 

The  third  Essay,  published  in  May  1822,  and  containing  the  fundamental 
discovery  of  Sociological  Laws,  decisively  indicated  my  philosophic  and 
social  tendencies.  Its  appropriate  title,  as  here  given,  sufficiently  discloses 
the  intimate  combination  of  the  scientific  and  political  points  of  view 
which  had  hitherto  occupied  my  mind  to  an  equal  degree  though  separately. 
This  decisive  effort  was  first  only  published  in  one  hundred  copies  gra- 
tuitously distributed  as  proofs.  When  reproducing  it  in  1824,  with  some 
additions  of  secondary  importance  in  an  impression  of  one  thousand  copies, 
I  thought  it  right  to  add  to  its  special  title  that  of  '  System  of  Positive 
Polity' — a  title  premature  indeed  but  rightly  indicating  the  scope  of 
my  labours.  The  promise  in  my  earliest  years  of  that  systematisation 
which  the  present  treatise  could  alone  realise  being  thus  evident,  no  one 
can  ignore  the  unity  of  my  career. 

Even  the  title  of  the  fourth  Essay,  published  in  November    1825, 
manifests  more  clearly  my  tendency  to  establish  a  new  Spiritual  Autho- 
rity in  harmony  with  a  Scientific  Philosophy.    The  demonstration  of  my 
)two  Fundamental  Laws  precedes  the  appreciation  of  the  continuous  advance 
.'  of  Humanity  towards  the  reorganisation  of  the  Theoretic  Power. 

Finally  the  publication  of  the  fifth  Essay,  March  1826,  in  the  same 
journal  (the  '  Producer '),  decisively  established  the  divisions,  both  philo- 
sophic and  social,  between  the  two  elementary  Social  Powers. 

My  persevering  aspiration  to  found  a  new  Priesthood  was  thenceforward 
so  manifest  as  to  draw  upon  me  opposing  criticisms;  the  revolutionary 
school  accusing  me  of  theocratic  tendencies  while  the  retrograde  party 
hailed  me  as  a  defender  of  social  order.  The  widely  different  appreciation 
of  the  last  mentioned  Essay  by  two  writers  of  repute  (Benjamin  Constant  and 
Lamennais)  already  revealed  the  normal  attitude  of  the  new  party  founded 
by  me  'towards  the  old  parties  they  represented.  When  the  eloquent 
defender  of  Catholicism,  degenerating  into  a  revolutionary  declaimer, 
became  blindly  hostile  to  Positivism,  this  contrast  could  be  verified  in  a 
single  mind. 

Anyone  comparing  these  five  Essays,  but  especially  the  three  last,  will 
perceive  a  constant  progression,  the  last  term  of  which  reveals  the  general 
scope  of  the  entire — to  reorganise  the  Spiritual  Power  by  renovating  Philo- 
sophy. I  thus  prepared  the  way  for  my  Fundamental  Treatise,  the  oral 
elaboration  of  which  began  in  1826,  although  the  first  volume  was  not 
published  until  July  1830.  In  the  course  of  this  philosophical  evolution, 
terminated  in  1842, 1  steadily  intimated  that  religious  construction  which 
its  social  destination,  as  originally  designed,  demanded. 

The  sixth  and  concluding  Essay,  published  by  the  '  Journal  of  Paris '  in 
August  1828,  manifests  the  transition  from  my  social  dShut  to  my  intellectual 
career,  which  began,  the  following  year,  with  the  completion  of  the  course 
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of  lectures  commenced  in  1826,^  bat  soon  after  suspended  by  mj  eereM 
attack.  The  insight  gidned  through  mj  personal  ezperienoe  was  ntilM 
in  this  review  of  the  memorable  work  in  which  Broussais  worthilj  combtted 
the  metaphysical  influence.  This  concluding  Bssay  will  ever  pQ8se§5  n 
historical  interest  since  it  roused  the  great  biologist  to  the  noble  e&it 
which  produced,  at  the  close  of  his  admirable  career,  his  just  appredatkn 
of  the  masterly  conception  of  Gall,  till  then  disregazded  by  him. 

'  I  deem  it  right  to  preserve  the  memory  of  this  first  eSbrt,  by  reprododot 
the  short  programme  circulated  in  a  manuscript  form  at  the  beginaiiig  of  1836. 

GoTTBsa  OF  FosrrrvB  PHnoflOPHT  in  72  Lbctubbs. 
From  the  1st  rf  April,  1826,  to  the  Ist  of  April,  1827. 

fi.  Exposition  of  the  scope 
u.  Ezpositioa  of  the  plan 
of  the  course. 

r  Calculus. 
Mathexatics     .        .        .16  lectures<  Geometiy. 


l^  Mechanics. 


Science  of         f  Physics      .  .  .  .  10  „ 

inorganised  bodies.  \  CumusTRY  .  .  .  10  „ 

Science  of         TPhysiolooy  .  .  .  10  „ 

organised  bodies.  \  Social  Pkysics  .  .  .  14  „ 
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(July  1819.) 

SEPARATION  OP  0PINI01T8  PROM  ASPIRATIONS. 

Rulers  would  gladly  have  it  taken  for  granted  that  they  alone  can  see  positive 
aright  in  politics,  and  consequently  are  entitled  to  a  monopoly  of  opinion  P°^**^{^ 
on  such  matters.    They  have  doubtless  their  own  rt^asons  for  speaking  in  needed, 
this  way,  while  subjects  have  theirs  for  refusing  assent  to  a  principle 
which,  under  every  point  of  view,  is  wholly  absurd.    For,  on  the  contrary, 
rulers,  even  when  honest,  are  by  their  position  more  disqualified  from 
gaining  a  just  and  elevated  view  of  general  politics;   since  a  continual 
preoccupation  with   details    incapacitates  for  correct  theory.     Should  a 
publicist  wish  to  form  large  political  conceptions,  let  him  rigorously  refrain 
from  political  office.    IIow  can  he  be  both  actor  and  spectator  ? 

But  on  this  question  men  have  run  from  one  excess  into  another. 
Opponents  of  the  absurd  pretension  of  rulers  to  exclusive  political  wisdom 
have  fostered  among  subjects  the  prejudice,  less  dangerous  but  equally 
absurd,  that  everyone  is  competent  to  form,  by  mere  instinct,  just  views 
in  politics ;  thus  encouraging  each  citizen  to  set  himself  up  as  a  legislator. 
It  is  remarkable,  as  observed  by  Gondorcet,  that  men  deem  it  ridiculous 
to  affect  a  knowledge  of  physics  or  astronomy,  &c.,  without  having  studied 
theee  sciences ;  yet  believe  that  anyone  can  understand  political  science  and 
possess  a  firm  and  decided  opinion  on  its  most  abstract  principles  without 
any  necessity  for  reflection  or  special  study. 

This  arises,  as  Gondorcet  might  have  added,  from  politics  not  liaving 
yet  become  a  positive  science ;  for,  evidently,  when  it  has  become  such 
everyone  will  understand  that  the  study  of  the  observations  and  deductions 
-which  form  its  basis  is  indispensable  for  its  comprehension. 

However,  in  order  to  reconcile  all,  and  exclude  this  prejudice  without  Opinions 
sanctioning  the  principle  of  political  indifferentism  so  dear  to  rulers,  it  J^n^J^^' 
might  be  well  to  distinguish,  more  than  is  usually  done,  between  opinions  di8tingi:dBh- 
and  aspirations.     It  is  reasonable,  natural,  and  necessary  that  every  citizen 
should  have  political  aspirations,  since  all  have  an  interest  in  the  conduct 
of  social  affairs.     It  is  evident,  for  example,  that  all  citizens  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  privileged  class,  and  live  by  the  fruit  of  their  labour,  must 
desire  liberty,  peace,  industrial  prosperity,  economy  in  public  expenditure, 
and  a  just  employment  of  the  revenue.     But  a  political  opinion  expresses 
more  than  desires.    It  includes  a  judgment,  for  the  most  part  decided  and 
absolute,  that  these  can  only  be  satisfied  by  particular  measures  and  by 
no  others.    Now  on  this  head  it  is  ridiculous  and  unreasonable  to  pro- 
nounce without  special  study.  The  question  arises  \  is  such  a  measure  or  in- 
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Btitution  fitted  to  effect  a  given  end  P  Evidently  the  reply  involves  % 
of  reflections  that  call  for  a  particular  examination,  failing  which  the  ad 
proposed  may  be  deemed  attainable  by  means  capable  of  prodadn^  n 
exactly  opposite  effect.  Thus,  many  people,  who  ainceiely  desire  L'bertr 
and  peace,  have,  nevertheless,  notions  as  to  the  means  of  aecorinj?  theie 
blessings  so  erroneous  that,  if  put  in  practice,  they  moat  lead  to  di»rder 
and  arbitrary  power. 

Two  important  consequences  in  politics  follow,  as  I  believe,  from  Hoi 
separation  of  opinions  and  aspirations. 

Firstly,  taking  the  view  above  suggested,  and  regarding  onenlighteoed 
men  as  confounding  in  their  political  estimates  the  end  and  the  mesiu> 
it  will  be  seen  that  a  greater  uniformity  exists  than  is  commonly  ima^iiwd 
in  the  political  aspirations  of  a  nation.  In  France  for  example,  azciv 
those  who  profess  retrograde  opinions,  there  are  a  few  only,  belonging  to 
the  privileged  classes,  who  from  conviction  truly  desire  the  reestabliskmeit 
of  ancient  institutions.  The  majority  at  bottom,  with  the  rest  of  the  wocU 
wish  for  liberty,  peace,  and  economy.  The  association  of  this  dears  wA 
the  idea  of  the  feudal  regime,  arises  simply  from  their  regarding  it  •«  ^ 
only  means  adapted  to  secure  the  above  ends. 

In  the  second  place,  the  above  separation  determines,  as  it  appean  to 
me,  the  share  in  the  government  whidi  rightly  belongs  to  the  mass  of  tk^ 
people.     The  public  alone  should  indicate  the   end  ;  because  though  't 
may  not  always  know  what  is  really  wanted,  it  perfectly  understandi  ib  ' 
own  wishes,  and  no  one  else  is  entitled  to  dictate  these. 

When,  however,  public  opinion  has  once  clearly  indicated  the  end,  tk 
consideration  of  the  measures  for  effecting  it  exclusively  belongs  to  sdoitifie 
politicians.  It  would  be  absurd  for  the  masses  to  reason  about  them.  Tbt 
business  of  the  public  is  to  form  aspirations ;  that  of  publicists  to  pmpoii 
measures ;  that  of  rulers  to  realise  them.  The  failure  to  distinguish  thsM 
three  functions  must  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  cause  confusion. 

In  a  word,  when  politics  shall  have  taken  the  rank  of  a  positive  adeoa, 
the  public  should  and  must  accord  to  publidsts  the  ^same  oonfidenee  ii 
their  department,  which  it  now  concedes  to  astronomers  in  astronomy,  to 
physicians  in  medicine,  &c. ;  with  this  difference  however  that  the  pabfie 
will  be  exclusively  entitled  to  point  out  the  end  and  aim  of  the  work. 

Such  confidence,  attended  as  it  has  been,  with  most  serious  disadvantagn, 
while  politics  have  remained  vague,  mysterious,  devoid  of  principle,  io 
a  word,  theological,  vrill  so  soon  as  they  have  been  transformed  into  t 
positive  science,  be  accompanied  by  no  greater  evil  than  the  confidoM 
which  we  daily  and  fearlessly  accord  to  the  physician,  even  in  matten  of 
life  and  death. 

When  this  transformation  has  been  effected  the  snbmisrion  dae  to 
reason  vrill  be  perfectly  reconciled  with  the  precautions  needful  agaioit 
arbitrary  power. 
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SECOND   PART, 

(April  1820.) 


A  BRIEF  E9TIMATB  OY  MODERN  HISTORT. 


The  advance  of  ciyilisaiion  calls  on  us  to  replace  a  system  which  was  based  Bdenoe  and 
upon  the  combination  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers ;  the  first  being  desUned^to^^ 
papal  and  theological,  the  second  feudal  and  military.  replace 

As  regards  the  spiritual  element  the  birth  of  this  system  may  be  traced  andw?. 
from  the  g^wing  preponderance  of  Christianity  in  Europe,  towards  the 
third  or  fourth  century.  The  origin  of  the  temporal  power  is  referable  to 
nearly  the  same  epoch,  being  that  of  the  first  great  efforts  of  the  Northern 
populations  to  establish  themselves  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  the  conse- 
quent dismemberment  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

These  two  powers  were  definitely  constituted  during  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.  At  this  period  Feudalism  on  tbe  one  hand  was  universally 
established  on  a  settled  basis  as  a  National  power;  on  the  other  Catholicism 
was  completely  organised  as  a  European  power. 

Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  to  make  two  important  observations  on  this 
remarkable  epoch. 

In  the  fir^t  place  this  twofold  organisation  established  itself  in  a  short 
time  and  without  much  difficulty^  because  it  had  been  gradually  prepared 
during  the  seven  or  eight  centuries  that  followed  the  birth  of  the  two 
powers. 

The  establishment  of  the  temporal  power  resulted  from  the  overthrow 
of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  Northern  populations.  Its  consolidation 
however  was  unavoidably  deferred  until  the  termination  of  the  irruptions 
by  the  victories  of  the  earliest  invading  settlers  over  the  later  invaders. 
Such  was  the  object  of  the  wars  of  Charlemagne  against  the  Saxons  and 
Saracens,  and  afterwards  of  the  Crusades. 

The  elevation  of  the  spiritual  power  had  been  prepared  by  the  overthrow 
of  Polytheism  and  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion  whose  nu- 
merous clergy  had  spread  themselves  over  Europe. 

When  the  Pope,  IJildebrand,  in  the  eleventh  century  openly  proclaimed 
the  supremacy  of  the  Papacy  as  a  European  power  over  the  National  powei-s, 
he  merely  asserted  a  principle  the  foundations  of  which  were  already  settled 
in  all  heads,  or,  in  other  terms,  embodied  a  faith  of  which  the  elements  had 
long  been  accepted. 

In  the  second  place  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  two  powers  coin- 
cided, both  in  the  period  of  their  rise  and  in  that  of  their  consolidation. 
Their  decline  also  manifests  the  same  analogy.     Thid  constant  corre*- 
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pondence  of  the  two  powers  tends  to  prove — and  that  apart  from  die 
arguments  which  demonstrate  their  mutual  dependence — that  tkej  mwt 
disappear  simultaneously ;  that  the  temporal  power  cannot  he  replaced  br 
a  power  of  a  different  nature  without  an  analogoua  transfonnatioii  in  the 
spiritual  power,  and  vice  verstL 

This  social  system  had  taken  its  rise  during  the  preceding  oat,iai 
even  at  the  period  when  the  earlier  system  had  attained  its  compliite  de- 
velopment. In  like  manner  when  the  Catholico-Feudal  ayatem  culmintted, 
the  germ  of  its  destruction  commenced,  as  well  as  the  elements  of  tk 
system  destined  in  our  day  to  replace  it. 

In  truth  as  regards  the  temporal  power  the  Emancipation  of  tW 
Commons  dates  from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  As  regwds  the 
spiritual  power,  the  Positive  Sciences  were  introduced  into  Eoiope  by  tbe 
Arabs  about  the  same  time. 

Let  us  fix  our  attention  on  this  fundamental  fact,  since  it  fonns  tk 
real  starting  point  for  the  series  of  observations  by  which  we  now  radetvoc 
to  throw  light  upon  the  existing  political  system. 

The  Feudal  or  military  power  must  be  replaced  by  the  Indnstn^ 
capacity. 

So  long  as  War  was,  in  fact,  and  rightly,  conaidered  as  the  chief  somee 
of  the  prosperity  of  nations,  it  was  natural  that  the  direction  of  tk 
temporal  affairs  of  society  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  military  power  ui 
that  Industry,  occupying  a  subaltern  position,  should  'be  only  used  as  u 
instrument.  On  the  contrary  when  experience  has  at  last  coovioced 
society  that  the  only  road  to  riches  lies  through  peaceful  activity,  or  wofb 
of  industry,  the  direction  of  affairs  properly  passes  to  the  induatriid  capadti. 
Henceforward  military  force,  in  its  turn,  can  only  occupy  a  subordiotte 
position,  as  a  merely  passive  force,  and  one  in  all  probabilitj  destined  to 
become  finally  useless. 

Now  the  Emancipation  of  the  Commons  laid  the  foundation  for  tlui 
new  state  of  things ;  facilitating  and  even  necessitating  a  change  whick 
as  will  presently  be  shown,  ever  after  developed  itself  with  increasing  foice. 
This  emancipation  established  the  Industrial  Capaci^  as  a  social  orgaiii» 
tion  distinct  from  the  Military  Power ;  thus  conrerring  on  it  an  independent 
existence. 

Before  this  epoch  not  only  were  the  artisans  as  a  body  absolat^j 
dependent  on  the  military  class ;  but  each  of  them  was  entirelv  at  the 
mercy  of  the  individual  caprice  of  his  territorial  lord. 

The  Emancipation  of  the  Commons  while  leaving  in  force  the  first 
or  collective  kind  of  subjection,  abolished  the  second  or  individual,  and 
in  so  doing  prepared  the  way  for  the  destruction  of  the  former.  Up  to  that 
time  the  artisans  possessed  nothing  as  their  own.  All  they  possessed, 
and  even  their  persons,  belonged  to  their  lords,  and  they  enjoyed  only  what 
these  thought  proper  to  relinquish.  Their  emancipation  created  an  in- 
dustrial property,  springing  from  labour,  a  kind  of  property  distinct  from, 
independent  of,  and  soon  rivalling  territorial  property  which  in  its  origin 
and  constitution  wa^  purely  military. 

Thanks  to  this  memorable  innovation  the  Industrial  Capacity  was 
enabled  to  develop,  perfect,  and  extend  itself,  and  nations  could  then 
organise  themselves  completely  on  a  basis  of  industry.  The  ruling  powers 
alone,  together  with  the  general  government  of  which  these  omtinaed 
in  possession  maintained  a  military  character. 
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Let  us  next  make  obseryations  in  reference  to  the  Spiritual  Power, 
analogous  to  those  which  we  have  just  made  on  the  temporal  power. 

The  Spiritual  Power  must,  in  like  manner,  be  replaced  by  the  Scientific 
or  Positive  Capacity. 

At  the  period  when  all  branches  of  knowledge  were  essentially  con- 
jectural and  metaphysical  the  direction  of  society  in  spiritual  matters 
naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  theological  power,  since  theologians  were 
then  the  only  general  thinkers.  On  the  contrary  as  soon  as  the  entire 
range  of  knowledge  became  based  upon  observation,  the  direction  of 
spiritual  affairs  would  rightly  be  confided  to  the  scientific  or  positive 
capacity,  since  this  is  evidently  superior  to  theology  or  metaphysics. 

Now  the  introduction  of  the. Positive  Sciences  into  Europe  by  the 
Arabs  created  the  germ  of  this  important  revolution  which  in  our  day 
has  embraced  all  special  branches  of  thought  and  even  reached  our  general 
conceptions  so  far  as  regards  their  critical  or  negative  aspect. 

No  sooner  had  the  Arabs  founded,  in  the  portions  ot  Europe  conquered 
by  them,  schools  for  teaching  the  sciences  of  observation,  than  a  general 
enthusiasm  for  this  new  enlightenment  animated  all  distinguished  minds. 
Schools  of  a  like  nature  soon  arose  throughout  Western  Europe ;  obser- 
vatories, schools  of  dissection,  museums  of  natural  history  were  established 
in  Italy,  France,  England,  and  Germany.  From  the  thirteenth  century, 
Koger  Bacon  cultivated  the  physical  sciences  with  distinguished  success. 
The  superiority  of  the  positive  over  the  conjectural,  of  physics  over  meta- 
physics was  so  strongly  felt  from  the  outset,  even  by  the  spiritual  power, 
that  several  eminent  members  of  the  clergy,  and  among  others  two  popes, 
went,  about  the  siune  time,  to  complete  their  education  at  Cordova  by 
studying  at  that  school  sciences  of  observation  under  Arabian  professors. 

Resuming  then  the  preceding  observations,  we  may  take  it  as  certain 
that  at  the  moment  when  the  Catholico-Feudal  system  assumed  its  definite 
organisation,  the  elements  of  a  new  social  system  took  their  rise.  A 
positive  temporal  capacity,  that  is  to  say  the  Industrial  Capacity,  sprang  ^ta?^^ 
up  beside  the  existing  Military  Power,  then  come  to  full  maturity ;  and  **™*' 
a  positive  spiritual  capacity,  that  is  to  say  the  Scientific  Capacity,  arose 
behind  the  Spiritual  Power,  at  the  moment  when  this  began  to  develop  its 
full  activity.* 

Before  commencing  our  examination  of  the  special  facts,  let  us  observe  a 
remarkable  difference  between  the  old  and  new  systems  which  shows  itself 
from  the  very  birth  of  the  latter.  This  difference  I  have  endeavoured  to 
render  by  contrasting  the  words  power  and  capacity.  I  do  not  say :  a  new 
power  arises  beside  each  of  the  two  ancient  powers,  but :  a  capacity  arises 
beside  a  power.  In  other  words  the  action  of  principles  then  took  its  rise,  and 
in  our  day  substitutes  itself  for  the  action  of  men;  Reason  taking  the  place 
of  Will. 

The  military  character  of  the  ancient  system  naturally  demanded  in  the 
highest  degree  passive  obedience  from  the  nation.     On  the  contrary  the 

*  The  social  distinction  between  the  Spiritual  and  Temporal  Powers  nmist  sub- 
sist in  the  new  as  in  the  old  system.  This  division  which  had  no  existence 
among  the  Romans  is  the  most  fundamontHl  improvement  which  the  Moderns 
liave  introduced  into  the  organisation  of  society.  B^  this  alone,  as  permitting 
the  separation  of  theory  and  practice,  it  became  possible  to  make  jwlitics  a 
science.  There  is  however  this  difference  that  in  the  new  system  the  separation 
is  no  longer  between  two  Powers  but  between  two  Capacities. 


Decline  of 
the  Mediae- 
val and 
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the  Modern 
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industrial  capacity,  regarded  as  the  rightful  guide  of  the  temponl  afiixi  d 
society,  is  not  and  should  not  be  associated  with  arhitrary  powez^  naeetk 
plans  which  it  may  propose  for  advancing  the  public  good  on  the  ooe  luad 
can  be  judged,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  executed  witfaoat  ntortii^ 
to  coercion. 

The  spiritual  power,  in  like  manner,  being  in  its  yeiy 
jectural,  necessarily  exacted  the  highest  degree  of  confidence  sad 
submission.  Such  submission  was  an  indispensable  condition  of  its 
and  action.  On  the  contrary  the  positive  scientific  capacitj,  in  direciiig 
the  spiritual  affairs  of  society  requires  no  blind  fidth,  nor  even  ooofideMi; 
at  least  on  the  part  of  all  who  can  comprehend  demonstratioiis ;  while  m 
regards  those  who  cannot,  experience  has  sufficiently  proyed  that  leliiBa 
placed  in  the  unanimous  conclusions  of  men  of  science,  not  being  fiaUeit 
abuse,  cannot  be  prejudiciaL 

The  positive  scientific  capacity  may  therefore,  in  so  far  as  itisacreitiii 
force,  be  considered  ns  the  source  of  power ;  but  of  a  power  which  xeplaeei 
Kevelation  by  Demonstration. 

Such  then  is  our  starting  point.  In  the  eleventh  century  the  temponl 
and  spiritual  powers  attained  their  definite  constitution,  and  at  the  siae 
epoch  two  positive  capacities  took  their  rise,  preparing  the  overthrow  oltk 
powers  which  they  were  finally  destined  to  replace.  In  a  word ;  one  syftea 
culminated ;  another  was  bom.  Since  that  period  the  two  systems  bin 
always  co-existed  in  a  state  of  mutual  antagonism,  at  one  time  secret,  st 
another  open ;  the  first  however  always  losing  ground  while  the  seoosd 
continually  advanced. 

An  investigation  of  the  past  is,  therefore,  divisible  into  two  paiaDd 
series,  which  respectively  embrace  the  decline  of  the  old  and  the  growtk 
of  ihe  new  system.    This  division  vrill  form  the  basis  of  this  Essay. 


FIRST  SERIES. 


First  open 
struggle 
between  the 
old  and  new 
society  in 
thessixteenth 
century. 


TheReH- 
gious  and 
Political  re- 
volutions 
gradually 
prepaied. 


At  the  period  above  selected  for  the  commencement  of  this  investigatioOi 
the  two  systems — one  at  its  apogee  the  other  just  springing  into  life — ^were 
so  unequal  in  force  that  for  a  long  time  no  direct  and  apparent  straggle 
could  arise  between  them.  Accordingly  history  shows  that  the  opeo 
conflict  only  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century.  The  four  or  five  centuri^a, 
immediately  preceding  formed  the  period  of  greatest  splendour  of  t]i« 
Catholico-Feudal  systems;  but  this  splendour  rested  on  a  foundadon 
already  undermined. 

Had  historians  more  deeply  analysed  and  examined  the  IGddle  Agee, 
they  would  not  have  confined  their  expositions  to  the  obvious  features  of 
that  period.  They  would  have  pointed  out  the  gradual  preparation  of  ^e 
great  events  afterwards  developed,  and  would  not  have  represented  the 
sixteenth  century  as  a  series  of  sudden  and  unforeseen  explosiona.  However 
this  may  be,  imquestionably,  the  open  struggle  between  the  two  sjstemB 
only  dates  from  that  century. 

The  Spiritual  Power  was  essentiaUy  characterised  by  its  exercising 
a  European  function,  and  was  consequently  in  reality  subverted  by  the 
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attack  of  Luther  and  his  co-refonnera  on  the  Papal  authority.  This  also 
completely  sapped  the  surviving  influence  of  theological  authority  by  de- 
stroying the  principle  of  blind  faith,  and  substituting  for  it  that  of  the  right 
of  free  inquiry,  which,  at  first  confined  within  narrow  limits,  was  inevitably 
destined  to  expand  continuaUy  and  embrace,  at  last,  an  indefinite  field. 

This  twofold  change  was  accomplished  as  completely  in  countries  that 
remained  CatholiC|  especially  in  France^  as  in  those  which  embraced 
Protestantism. 

The  two  cases  however  presented  one  essential  difference.  In  Catholic 
countries,  the  spiritual  power  feeling  its  downfall  as  a  distinct  and 
independent  body,  generally  speaking,  subordinated  itself  to  the  royal 
authority,  devoting  to  its  service  and  support  the  same  doctrines  by  which 
the  church  had  formerly  predominated  over  the  monarchy. 

This  change  in  the  rtUe  of  the  clergy  had  the  effect  of  prolonging  its 
political  influence  somewhat  beyond  its  natural  duration  ;  but  it  damaged 
the  cause  of  royalty  by  associating  its  fortunes  more  closely  with  those 
of  doctrines  which  had  lost  all  credit  among  the  educated  classes. 

The  religious  Reformation,  by  reason  of  the  wars  it  occasioned,  occupied 
the  entire  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  centuries. 
Immediately  after  this  movement  began  the  assaults  upon  the  Temporal 
Power  in  France  and  England. 

In  each  of  these  countries  the  Commons,  guided  by  one  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  temporal  power,  led  the  attack.  Between  the  two  nations 
but  one  difference  existed  on  this  head.  With  the  English  Feudalism 
became  the  ally  of  the  Commons  against  the  royal  authority,  while  in 
France  they  were  headed  by  Royalty  against  feudalism. 

This  combination  of  the  Commons  with  one  element  of  the  temporal 
power  against  the  other  element  had  originated  in  both  countries  after  their 
emancipation,  and  had  even  contributed  not  a  little  to  produce  it.  Long 
before  the  seventeenth  centui-y  the  alliance  had  produced  unmistakeable 
results  which  prepared  the  important  events  of  that  century. 

In  France  Cardinal  Richelieu  laboured  for  the  overthrow  of  Feudalism ; 
an  enterprise  terminated  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  reduced  the  nobility  to  entire 
insignificance  and  political  nullity,  leaving  them  no  other  ofiice  than  that  of 
guard  of  honour  to  royalty.  It  is  essential  to  observe  that  both  Richelieu  and 
Louis  XIV.  powerfully  encouraged  the  fine  arts,  the  sciences  and  the  industrial 
arts;  they  endeavoured  to  enhance  the  political  importance  of  savants, 
artists  and  artisans,  while  lowering  that  of  the  nobles.  This  policy  was 
most  clearly  manifested  by  the  minister  Colbert,  himself  an  artisan. 
But  this  fact  belongs  to  our  second  series  of  observations  and  it  suffices  to 
note  it  here. 

In  England  the  issue  of  the  struggle  was  the  revolution  of  1688,  which 
limited  the  royal  power  as  far  as  could  be  done  without  subverting  the 
ancient  system.  Thus  in  each  of  these  two  countries  the  attack  on  the 
Temporal  Power,  in  distinct  ways,  weakened,  as  far  as  was  possible,  a 
different  element  of  this  power ;  so  that  the  two  nations  had  effected  the 
overthrow  of  the  temporal  power  up  to  the  point  where  further  change 
became  impracticable  without  abandoning  the  ancient  social  system.  To 
effectuate  this  final  result,  it  was  sufficient  that  each  nation  should  adopt 
the  modification  made  by  the  other.  This  has  occurred  in  France,  since  the 
French  adopted  the  English  Constitution. 

The  coalition  between  the  Commons  and  one  element  of  the  temporal 
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Growth         power  against  the  other  element,  and  the  actiye  asBistance  which  in  aerenl 
Commons,      countries  was  accorded  hy  the  temporal  against  the  spiritual  power,  reoden 
it  impossible,  without  a  thorough  investigation,  to  seize  the  true  ntton  of 
these  attacks. 

Hence  has  sprung  a  widespread  error  which  it  is  important  to  point  oat 
and  refute.  In  place  of  seeing  in  these  events  the  struggle  of  the  Commoni 
headed  by  certain  elements  of  the  Gatholico-Feudal  system  against  its 
other  elements,  historians  have  only  seen  a  quarrel  of  kings  and  popes  tad 
of  the  royal  and  feudal  authorities  between  themselves.  The  Commooi 
have  been  merely  regarded  as  instruments  employed  by  the  different  powen 
and  seldom  in  any  other  light. 

Before  proceeding  to  rectify  the  error  just  mentioned,  it  may  be  well  to 
observe  that,  whatever  view  be  taken,  our  present  series  will  remain 
unafiected,  since  its  main  object  is  to  prove  the  continuous  decline  of  tlM 
ancient  system.  Nevertheless  it  is  very  far  from  being  a  matter  d 
indifference  whether  we  form  a  just  or  an  erroneous  conception  of  the 
extent  to  which  this  decline  was  wrought  by  the  influence  of  the  artiatss, 
artists,  and  savants  who  collectively  constituted  the  Commons. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  that  any  discordance  of  elemeDts 
constituting  a  system  is  an  evident  sign  of  its  decay.  Thus  from  the  fint 
great  act  of  antagonism  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  powers,  the  hJl 
of  both,  sooner  or  later,  might  have  been  predicted. 

Antagonism  of  this  sort  showed  itself  at  a  very  early  period  in  the 
ancient  system,  even  anterior  to  its  complete  organisation;  bat  became 
continuous  almost  immediately  after  its  definitive  establishment  Reflec- 
tion shows  that  it  was  inherent  in  this  system. 

Powers  are  of  necessity  rivals  and  jealous  of  each  other,  even  wheo 
their  common  interest  manifestly  dictates  an  intimate  alliance.  Tbe^ 
powers  being,  in  fact,  incapable  of  a  clear  definition,  it  is  natural  that  etch 
should  aspire  to  exclusive  dominion.  A  true  and  enduring  combinatioo 
can  only  exist  between  positive  Capacities.  Combination  then  becomes 
possible,  and,  so  to  speak,  inevitable,  since  each  of  these  capacities  natunllT 
confines  itself  to  its  proper  office,  which  is  defined  as  sharply  as  posflble. 
Pretensions  to  universal  influence,  which  alone  could  disturb  this  natorJ 
arrangement,  strike  all  men  as  absurd,  and,  consequently,  could  never 
muster  a  sufficient  number  of  followers  to  make  them  dangerous. 

The  Commons  being  at  their  birth  manifestly  too  feeble  to  struggi* 
alone  against  the  ancient  system,  were  forced  to  attach  themselves  to  tbe 
heads  of  the  enemy's  camp.    They  endeavoured  to  profit  by  the  divifloM 
that  arose  within  it,  and  such  was  their  prudence,  they  did  in  fact  al^*J* 
profit  by  them.    Their  plan  was  very  simple,  and  consisted  in  al^.^ 
supporting  that  power  which  at  each  period  and  in  each  country  was  in<** 
liberal,  that  is    most  in  harmony  with  their  interests.     This  plan  tn^y 
followed  persistently,  with  an  admirable  instinct,  in  all  the  partial  cn«^ 
which  preceded  the  two  great  struggles  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeeotn 
centuries.    Thus  their  conduct  in  these  later  periods  was  by  no  o^ 
accidental,  but  resulted  from  long  established  habits. 

Now  this  explains  why  in  England  the  Commons  sided  with  the  Lo^. 
against  the  King,  while  in  France  they  took  part  with  Royalty  agaio^ 
Feudalism.  At  more  remote  periods  the  Commons  both  in  France  »n^ 
England,  had  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Spiritual  Power  because  this  ^ 
then  the  most  liberal.    In  reality  therefore,  the  Commons  were  not  the  mere 
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instrnments  of  the  ancient  powers;  on  the  contrary  the  latter^  although 
moved  by  impulses  peculiar  to  themselveSi  should  rather  be  regarded  as 
Laving  been  instruments  of  the  former.  In  fact  the  attack  upon  the 
ancient  system  took  place  both  through  and  for  the  Commons.  They  were 
not  dupes,  if  any  such  there  were,  in  the  transaction. 

Moreover,  the  Commons,  in  the  struggles  of  the  sixteenth  and  seven* 
teenth  centuries,  exercised  a  direct  action  peculiar  to  themselves.  Each  of 
the  two  elements  of  the  new  system,  the  Industrial  capacity  and  the  Scien- 
tific capacity,  contributed  to  the  result.  Although  these  always  acted 
concurrently,  nevertheless,  as  was  natural,  the  latter  principally  concerned 
itself  with  the  Spiritual  poy^er  as  the  former  did  with  the  Temporal  power. 
Each  capacity  fought  hand  to  hand  with  the  corresponding  power  and,  as  is 
worthy  of  remark,  the  scientific  capacity,  while  endeavouring  to  overthrow 
the  theological  doctrines,  felt  itself  obliged  to  take  its  stand  upon  theology, 
or  at  least,  to  accommodate  its  arguments  to  the  theological  method.  This 
is  mainly  observable  in  the  writings  of  Lord  Bacon.  This  fact  in  the 
spiritual  struggle  corresponds  to  the  alliance  of  the  Commons  with  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  military  power  in  the  temporal  conflict. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  demonstrate  the  marked  influence  exercised  by  the 
Sciences  of  Observation  upon  the  Reformation  of  Luther ;  since  no  one  in  the 
present  day  questions  it.  The  best  histonans  of  this  period  have  indicated 
the  influence,  which  though  less  direct  and  decided,  was  exercised  upon 
this  reform  by  the  progress  of  the  Useful  Arts ;  pointing  out  the  great 
impulse  given  to  commerce  and  manufactures  by  the  discovery  of  America 
and  the  passage  to  the  Indies  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  indeed 
itself  resulted  from  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts  combined  with  the 
sciences  of  observation. 

Two  other  discoveries  of  the  first  rank,  made,  one  in  the  arts  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  other  in  the  sciences  about  a  century 
later,  confirmed  and  hastened  the  decline  of  the  ancient  system,  and  secured 
for  the  new  an  advance  more  direct  and  certain,  more  calm  and  more 
rapid. 

Of  these  discoveries  the  first  was  that  of  Printing,  which  if  it  did  not 
cause  the  Reformation,  at  least  rendered  its  spread  much  more  rapid  and 
complete  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  But  this  did  not  form  its 
main  influence  in  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  system. 

The  considerations  are  well  known  that  prove  the  immense  revolution 
which  this  discovery  eflected  in  social  oi-der,  by  rendering  public  opinion 
supreme.  Passing  these  over,  we  shall  present  the  subject  in  another 
aspect. 

We  say  therefore :  first,  that  the  discovery  of  printing  secured  to  the 
new  system  the  means  of  taking  a  direct  and  complete  initiative  in  replacing 
the  ancient  system  independently  of  any  protection  from  its  declining 
elements ;  secondly,  that  it  assuaged,  in  a  large  measure,  the  antecedent 
violence  of  the  struggle,  by  substituting  criticism  for  attack. 

The  second  of  these  discoveries  is  that  of  the  true  Astronomical  Theory 
devised  by  Copernicus,  proved  and  established  by  Galileo. 

Even  the  best  minds  rarely  estimate  at  ita  true  value,  the  vast  influence 
which  the  change  of  ideas  thus  wrought  exerted  in  the  radical  destruction 
of  the  theological  system.  So  great  was  this  influence  that  it  alone  would 
have  sufficed  to  demolish  that  system.  The  foUowing  consideration,  which 
my  readers  can  develope,  will  suffice  to  show  this. 
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The  entire  theological  system  is  based  upon  the  suppoeidoo  that  Ae 
earth  is  made  for  man  and  the  whole  oniyeree  made  for  tlie  etitk; 
remove  this  supposition  and  the  basis  of  all  supematiunal  docttines  girs 
way.  Now  Galileo,  having  demonstrated  that  our  planet  is  one  of  t^ 
smallest,  is  in  no  respect  distinguished  from  the  othexSy  and  tevolves  vitk 
them  about  the  sun,  the  hypothesis  that  nature  is  made  for  mankind  akne 
so  manifestly  shacks  good  sense  and  contradicts  fact,  that  it  most  i^ipeir 
absurd  and  collapse,  and  with  it  must  fall  the  edifice  of  faith.  In  a  van! 
the  theological  doctrines  are  entirely  incompatible  with  the  truths  d 
modem  astronomy ;  and  are  so  felt  even  by  those  whose  astronomical  bdief 
does  not  rest  on  demonstration. 

This  consideration,  when  sufficiently  weighed,  most  satisfy  us  that  tke 
Inquisition,  in  endeavouring  to  suppress  at  the  outset  the  theory  of  Galiko, 
was  faithful  to  its  office  as  the  police  of  the  Spiritual  Power. 

To  resume  our  previous  remarks,  it  appears  that  by  the  &ad  of  ^ 
seventeenth  century  two  attacks  had  been  made  on  the  ancient  system; 
one  in  the  sixteenth  century  on  the  spiritual  power,  the  other  in  the  sevoh 
teenth  century  on  the  temporal  power. 

At  first  sight  this  twofold  attack  might  seem  sufficient,  bat  snch  ini 
far  from  being  the  case.  The  system  had  been  attacked  in  its  elemenii 
but  not  as  a  whole ;  beaten  in  detail  it  still  needed  to  be  beaten  is 
a  system.  Besides,  each  special  struggle  had  been  directed  by  a  singfo 
branch  of  the  ancient  powers  and  thus  was  not  sufficiently  decisive.  T^ 
victory  of  the  new  over  the  old  system  had  not  been  made  saffidendT 
clear  ;  and  this  was  an  additional  reason  which  necessitated  a  fortlMr 
struggle. 

Anyone  therefore  living  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  affairs  might  have  predicted  vith 
perfect  confidence  that  the  two  antecedent  but  partial  attacks  were  merdj 
preparatory,  and  would  in  the  succeeding  century  be  followed  by  an  attad[ 
directed  against  the  entire  old  system  and  destined  to  effect  its  final 
destruction.  Such  events  were  the  inevitable  consequence  of  historicil 
events  since  the  eleventh  century,  but  more  immediately  of  the  last  t«» 
centuries. 
The  18th  It  would  be  superfluous  to  consider  in  detail  facts  so  near  to  our  own 

century.  time  and  known  to  all.  In  truth,  the  eighteeuth  century  was,  as  mi^t 
be  expected,  the  result,  the  complement,  and  the  rSiumi  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding centuries. 

In  reference  to  the  Spiritual  Power  the  principle  of  the  Right  of  Private 
Judgment  in  religion  (laid  down  by  Luther  though  at  first  very  timidly) 
was  then  pushed  to  its  furthest  limits.  The  boldest  applications  of  this 
right  advanced  side  by  side  with  the  efforts  made  to  vindicate  its  supremacy. 
The  theological  creeds  thus  submitted  to  discUssion  were  entirely  over- 
thrown, no  doubt  somewhat  recklessly,  precipitately,  and  superficially,  with 
an  exaggerated  disregard  of  the  past  and  an  inadequate  insight  into  the 
future ;  but  they  were  irremediably  overthrown,  since  criticism  covered  them 
with  ridicule  even  among  the  least  instructed  classes.  This  is  an  undeniable 
fact ;  and  we  make  the  observation  without  discussing  its  g^unds. 

If  we  examine  what  were  the  destinies  of  the  Temporal  Power  in 
France,  where  the  eighteenth  century  should  be  principally  studied,  we 
shall  find  that  Feudalism  having  in  the  preceding  century  lost  all  political 
power,  forfeited  in  this  all  social  consideration. 
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Koyalty,  after  having,  under  Louis  XIV.,  obtained  complete  dominion 
oyer  the  temporal  power  by  the  support  which  the  Commons  lent  to  it, 
ceased  to  ally  itself  with  them ;  a  serious  mistake  on  its  part. 

Louis  XIV.  committed  a  great  error  in  allying  himself  with  the  nobility, 
which — oblivious  of  its  having  once  held  an  equal  rank  with  the  monarch' 
— at  last  resigned  itself  to  accept,  in  exchange  for  money  and  honors,  a 
subordinate  and  insignificant  political  roie. 

Had  not  Louis  XIV.  committed  this  great  error ;  had  he  abandoned  to 
its  fate  a  declining  power  irrevocably  doomed,  and  whose  destruction  was 
hastened  by  himself;  had  he  in  fine  simply  continued  to  follow  the 
direction  taken  by  the  Commons,  he  would,  without  doubt,  have  saved 
all  the  misfortunes  which  afterwards  fell  on  Louis  XVI. 

This  false  step  it  was  which  originally  discredited  Royalty  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Commons  and  alienated  them  from  it.  The  discredit  thrown  on  the 
royal  power  by  the  private  life  of  the  Regent  and  the  libertinism  of  Louis 
XV.,  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  this  declension.  At  the  same  time  the 
philosophers,  having  subjected  the  temporal,  as  they  had  the  spiritual 
power,  to  discussion,  it  also  succumbed  the  more  easily  because  it  was, 
since  the  Reformation,  in  great  part  founded  on  the  same  doctrines. 

Thus  the  eighteenth  century  carried  the  criticism  of  the  two  powers  to 
its  last  limits,  and  completed  the  ruin  of  the  Ancient  System,  both  in  its 
elements  and  as  a  whole.  A  more  detailed  examination  of  the  process 
by  which  its  overthrow  was  effected  would  here  be  out  of  place. 

I  shall  merely  indicate  the  influence  which  the  immense  and  ever 
increasing  progress  of  the  sciences  of  observation  from  the  time  of  Galileo 
inevitably  exercised  for  the  destruction  of  theological  doctrines.  Newton's 
discovery  of  a  general  physical  law,  Franklin's  analysis  of  the  principal 
meteorological  phenomenon,  besides  his  invention  for  subordinating  it  to 
human  power;  in  a  word,  all  the  numerous  and  remarkable  discoveries 
made  during  this  century  in  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  and  physiology 
contributed  to  the  radical  and  irrevocable  destruction  of  the  theological 
system,  more  eiiicaciously  than  all  the  writings  of  Voltaire  and  his  coadju- 
tors, although  these  reidly  exercised  a  prodigious  influence.  Neither  the 
partisans  nor  the  adversaries  of  the  ancient  system  have  adequately  appre- 
ciated this  fact. 

Thus  prepared  or,  to  speak  more  truly,  necessitated,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion burst  forth.  From  the  outset  it  took  a  wrong  direction  and  the  Royal 
Power  was  overthrown. 

The  royal  power  speedily  raised  itself  once  again.  Forming  as  this  did 
both  head  and  heart  of  the  ancient  system,  the  one  could  only  disappear 
with  the  other ;  and  no  system  can  disappear  until  a  fresh  one  has  come  into 
being  and  is  ready  to  replace  its  predecessor. 

From  this  great  movement  resulted  the  abolition  of  privileges,  the 
proclamation  of  the  principle  of  unlimited  liberty  of  conscience,  and  finally 
the  establishment  of  the  English  constitution,  granted  by  the  crown. 

The  abolition  of  privileges  completed  the  ruin  of  Feudalism,  reducing 
the  temporal  power  to  the  single  element  of  royalty. 

Unlimited  liberty  of  conscience  once  proclaimed  as  a  principle,*  the 
Spiritual  Power  was  wholly  and  irrevocably  abolished. 

'  Its  proclamation  rendered  impossible  the  establishment  of  any  theological 
authority,  either  political,  or  simply  moral.    Doctrines  having  been  abandoned 
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The  establishment  of  the  English  constitution  should  be  viewed  under 
two  aspects,  difTering  from  each  other  and  in  some  degree  oppoeed. 

On  the  one  hand  it  continued  the  work  of  demolition^  by  limiting  du 
Hoyal  Power,  now  the  only  surviving  part  of  the  ancient  system,  as£ua3 
could  be  done  without  abandoning  this. 

On  the  other  hand,  by  establishing  a  Chamber  intended  to  repreaeot 
Public  Opinion,  this  innovation  provided  the  means  of  transition,  through 
which  it  became  possible,  peaceably,  easily,  and  promptly,  to  initiate  the 
normal  system  so  soon  as  this  was  prepared  and  ready  to  take  its  place. 

Having  thus  terminated  the  first  series  of  observations,  I  shall  biie£? 
resume  the  results  of  my  examination. 

I  set  out  from  this  position : 

In  the  eleventh  century  the  Catholico-Feudal  system  had  acquired  its 
definite  constitution  both  as  to  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  power. 

From  the  same  epoch  dates  the  rise  of  the  elements  of  the  new  social 
system.  These  were  firstly  the  Industrial  Capacity  sprung  from  the  enfru- 
chisement  of  the  Commons  and  represented  by  the  artisans ;  secondly  the 
Scientific  Capacity  which  took  its  rise  with  the  introduction  of  the  scieooes 
of  observation  into  Europe  by  the  Arabs. 

For  four  or  five  hundred  years  these  two  systems  coexisted  without  m 
open  confiict,  their  forces  being  so  unequal ,  but  during  this  period  tits 
struggle  was  silently  prepared. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  three  grand  conflicta 
arose  between  the  new  and  old  system.  Two  of  them  were  partial,  one  wis 
general ;  and  each  occupied  about  one  century. 

The  sixteenth  century  witnessed  the  attack  on  the  spiritual,  the  seven- 
teenth that  on  the  temporal  power ;  while  the  general  and  decisive  attack 
on  the  ancient  system  took  place  during  the  eighteenth,  determining  the 
fall  of  the  theologicomilitary  system. 

The  true  condition  of  the  Ancient  System  may  without  exaggeration  be 
thus  described. 

On  the  one  hand,  dogmatic  faith  no  longer  exists,  all  the  beliefs  whidi 
lay  at  its  root  being  extinct  or  nearly  so.  Thus  the  spiritual  power  can 
now  only  exert  an  influence  upon  the  lowest  orders  of  society. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  temporal  power  stands  reduced  to  one  only  of  its 
two  branches — royalty.  This  is  itself  reduced  to  the  smallest  dimensioDi 
consistent  with  the  bare  subsistence  in  an  inert  state  of  the  ancient 
system. 

In  fine  the  ancient  system  in  our  day  no  longer  possesses  any  force  but 
such  as  is  rigorously  required  for  the  maintenance  of  order  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  new  one  ;  and  its  continued  efficacy  for  this  purpose  would 
be  very  doubtful  were  the  advent  of  the  latter  too  long  postponed. 

to  the  good  pleasure  of  each  individual,  perhaps  no  two  professions  of  faith  voald 
have  been  identical,  and  that  of  cjieh  person  might  vary  from  morning  to  evening, 
altering  with  the  ever  varying  state  of  his  physical  and  moral  sensibilities,  and 
the  changes  in  his  social  circumstances. 

In  a  word  it  is  evident  that,  as  regards  their  political  consequences  unlimited 
liberty  of  conscience  and  entire  theological  indifference  come  to  exactly  Xhci  same 
thing.  In  neither  case  .can  supernatural  beliefs  serve  as  the  basis  of  morals. 
Far  from  concealing  this  fact  we  cannot  repeat  it  too  often,  since  it  proves  the 
n(H!e8sity  for  reconstructing  and  building  on  positive  principles  (that  is  to  say 
principles  deduced  from  observation)  that  morality  which  ia  the  basis  or  rather 
the  general  bond  of  the  social  organisation. 
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In  conformity  with  this  exposition  I  leave  others  to  judge  whether  the 
organisation  of  the  new  system  is  urgent ;  and  whether  artists,  scientific 
men  and  artisans  do  not  gravely  err  when  they  are  indifferent  on  this  head. 

Such  is  the  true  state  of  society  at  this  moment  with  reference  to  the 
ancient  system.  The  second  series  of  ohservations  will  soon  show  us  how 
far  our  social  state  is  more  satisfactory  in  relation  to  the  new  system. 


SECOND  SERIES. 

If  in  the. preceding  series  the  march  of  civilisation  has  appeared  stormy,   The  new 
in  that  on  which  we  now  enter  we  shall  find  it  calm.     Hitherto  we  have  ^p^^J 
only  considered  the  successive  steps  in  the  disorganisation  of  the  ancient  sdenoe  and 
system  of  society.    But  contemporaneously  with  this  decline,  a  New  Social   i^^'^'n^' 
Order  was  completely,  though  gradually,  created.    This  in  our  day  has 
hecome  sufliciently  developed  to  replace  the  ancient  and  already  decrepit 
order.    It  remains  to  study  and  explain  the  gradual  developement  of  Uie 
new  svstem. 

Let  us  once  more  retrace  our  steps. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  eleventh  century  at  the  very  moment  when 
the  ancient  system  culminated,  the  elements  of  a  new  social  organisation 
had  sprung  up.  These  elements  were,  as  regarded  the  temporal  power,  the 
Industrial  Capacity  bom  from  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Commons,  as 
regarded  the  spiritual,  the  Scientific  Capacity  resulting  from  the  introduction 
of  the  positive  sciences  into  Europe  by  the  Arabs. 

If  at  this  epoch  some  man  of  genius  could  have  looked  with  sufficient 
insight  into  the  then  condition  of  affairs  he  must  infallibly  have  foreseen, 
from  its  very  beginning,  the  entire  of  the  great  revolution  since  accom- 
plished; he  must  have  become  aware  that  the  two  elements  just  created 
would  inevitably  tend  to  overthrow  the  two  powers  whose  combination 
constituted  the  system  then  in  vigour. 

He  must  likewise  have  foreseen  that  these  new  elements  would  expand, 
more  and  more,  at  the  expense  of  the  two  powers ;  so  as,  little  by  little,  to 
found  a  system  finally  destined  to  replace  the  ancient  one. 

Applyiug  ourselves  to  verify  this  fundamental  view,  we  shall  find  that 
the  second  series  is  implicitly  contained  in  its  earliest  germs.  We  shall 
next  examine  the  manner  in  which  the  new  system  was  effectively  orga- 
nised. 

The  twofold  and  inherent  tendency  of  the  new  system — to  destroy  the 
ancient  system  and  to  replace  it — was  the  immediate  result  of  the  two 
following  causes. 

In  the  first  place,  from  the  very  nature  of  things  the  industrial  capacity 
and  the  scientific  capacity  are  antagonistic  one  to  the  military  the  other  to 
the  theological  power. 

In  the  second  place  the  source  of  these  two  capacities  placed  them     • 
outside  the  ancient  system,  since  they  were  represented  by  classes  distinct 
from  and  independent  of  the  temporal  and  spiritual  power. 

This  latter  feature,  while  it  assured  the  future  of  both  capacities  and 
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their  complete  development,  impressed  upon  ihem  an  indelible  chaneta 
of  opposition  to  and  incompatibility  with  the  ancient  system. 

Up  to  the  present  time  so  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  essential 
view  that  it  becomes  necessary  to  develope  it  at  some  length. 

In  the  social  state  which  still  subsists  in  Russia,  where  all  indnftziil 
undertaldnfTs  are  directed,  in  the  last  resort,  by  tiie  feudal  class,  the  iodofr- 
trial  capacity  does  not  present  itself  in  natural  opposition  to  the  militnr 
power,  or  as  properly  belonging  to  a  distinct  state  of  society.  It  bas  not 
yet  assumed  its  characteristic  attitude.  The  artisans  are  only  passive  instn- 
ments  in  the  hands  of  the  military  rulers.  So  also  with  the  sdeotifie 
capacity,  so  long  as  the  sciences  are  cultivated  by  the  theological  powen 
alone,  as  was  the  case  in  the  early  periods  of  civilisation  in  the  andest 
theocracies  of  the  East,  and  still  is  so  in  China.  The  scientific  capadtj  ii 
then  merely  an  instrument  of  government  in  the  hands  of  the  priesthood. 

Such  in  fact  was  the  state  of  aflfairs  in  Europe  down  to  the  memonbfe 
period  which  we  have  selected  as  our  starting-point. 

Before  the  Enfranchisement  of  the  Commons  the  small  amount  of  agii- 
cultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  enterprise  which  then  existed,  if 
not  directed  by  the  temporal  chiefs,  was,  at  least,  dependent  upon  them. 

So  likewise,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Positive  Sciences  into  Eoiope 
by  the  Arabs,  the  small  subsisting  aggregate  of  knowledge  was  entirelj  is 
the  hands  of  the  spiritual  power. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  state  of  things,  while  it  lasted,  secnred 
the  perpetuation  of  the  ancient  system;  not  merely  because  the  maiih 
springs  of  the  new  one  were  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the  two  aodeot 
powers,  but  also  because,  for  this  very  reason,  the  development  of  the  two 
capacities  was  completely  arrested. 

When  the  sciences  and  arts  are  regarded  simply  as  instruments,  tber 
can  never  rise  above  a  certain,  and  that  a  very  low  point,  as  may  be  seen  in 
China  and  India. 

On  the  contrary  as  soon  as  the  Commons  were  enfranchised,  and  the 
positive  sciences  exclusively  cultivated  by  laymen,  which  happened  shortlj 
after  their  introduction  into  Europe,  the  £Ace  of  things  was  entireh 
changed. 

These  two  great  events  first  permitted  the  arts  and  sciences  freely  to 
expand ;  no  other  limit  being  thenceforward  imposed  on  the  progress  of  the 
two  positive  capacities  but  that  of  the  duration  of  the  himian  race. 

In  the  second  place  from  this  date  the  industrial  capacity  and  the 
scientific  capacity,  disengaged  for  ever  from  the  ancient  system,  established 
themselves  in  a  solid  manner  outside  of  it,  thus  acquiring  a  separate  and  dia- 
ractoristic  existence.  But  it  was  impossible  they  should  cease  to  be  instru- 
ments of  the  ancient  system  without  becoming  its  enemies :  as  the  proverb 
says,  Qui  non  est  mecttm,  contra  nie  est. 

This  fundamental  revolution,  therefore,  created  two  new  social  forces, 
the  industrial  force  and  the  scientific  force.  These  from  their  birth,  and 
owing  to  their  origin,  were  externally  impressed  with  a  twofold  character; 
being  at  once  antagonists  of  the  ancient  political  order  and  elements  of  t 
new  order. 

The  contempt  and  hatred  which  from  that  time  forward  Feudalism  and 
Theology  persistently  manifested,  the  one  towards  the  Industrial  Arts,  the 
other  towards  the  Sciences  of  Observation,  only  strengthened  this  antagtmism 
and  rendered  it  more  decided. 
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Thus  the  change  wrought  during  the  eleventh  century  contained  in 
principle  at  once  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  system  and  the  creation  of  a 
new  order  of  things. 

Since  this  epoch  history  has  heen  nothing  but  the  consequence  and  the 
development  of  the  primitive  social  dualism  above  described.  Having  in 
the  preceding  series  considered  this  social  development  in  its  first  aspect, 
we  now  proceed  to  examine  its  progress  under  the  second  point  of  view. 

It  would  assuredly  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  new  system  has  been  influence  ot 
organised  by  Savants,  Artists,  and  Artisans,  in  accordance  with  a  predeteiv  wrtawld^ 
mined  unvarying  plan  pursued  from  the  eleventh  century  to  our  own  time.   ArtiaanA, 
At  no  period  has  the  progress  of  society  been  regulated  by  a  system  con-  JStliySe?"' 
ceived  by  a  man  of  genius  and  adopted  by  the  masses.*    This  would,  from  matte;  wda 
the  nature  of  things,  be  impossible,  for  the  law  of  human  progress  guides  °^  ^ 
and  dominates  all ;    men  are  only  its  instruments.     Although  this  force 
springs  from  ourselves,  it  is  no  more  possible  for  us  to  withdraw  from  its 
influence  or  control  its  action  than  to  change  at  our  pleasure  the  original 
impulse  which  causes  our  planet  to  revolve  around  the  sun. 

Secondary  results,  alone,  are  subject  to  our  control.  All  that  we  can  do 
is  consciously  to  obey  this  law,  which  constitutes  our  true  providence, 
ascertaining  the  course  it  marks  out  for  us,  instead  of  being  blindly  impelled 
by  it  Here,  in  truth,  lies  the  goal  of  the  grand  philosophic  revolution 
reserved  for  our  own  times.  Nevertheless  when  the  political  order  presents 
a  series  of  events  connected  together  exactly  as  if  their  human  agents  had 
framed  such  a  plan,  is  not  such  an  hypothesis  admissible  as  a  means  of 
elucidating  this  connection  of  events  P  ^  In  doing  so  we  should  merely  employ, 
with  still  less  departure  from  the  reality,  the  method  adopted  in  the  physical 
sciences,  where  intentions  and  design  are  attributed  even  to  inorganic  matter 
in  order  to  afford  a  clearer  view  of  the  phenomena.  Besides  as  regards 
their  consequences,  a  great  resemblance  subsists  between  a  connected  series 
of  events  and  a  premeditated  plan ;  and  we  shall  presently  see  that  the 
evolution  of  the  new  system  was  determined  by  the  original  constitution  of 
its  elements. 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Commons, 

*  The  capital  error  of  the  legislators  and  philosophers  of  antiquity,  in  truth, 
lay  in  their  endeavouring  to  regulate  the  progress  of  civilisation  by  their  syste-. 
matic  views ;  whereas  the  latter  should  have  been  subordinated  to  the  former. 
Thia  error  wtis,  nevertheless,  very  excusable  and  natural,  on  their  part;  for  at  that 
epoch  the  origin  of  civilisation  was  too  recent  to  allow  of  anyone  observing  its  law 
of  progress,  or  even  perceiving  the  existence  of  such  a  law,  much  less  recognising 
that  its  course  lies  beyond  our  control. 

Evidently  this  truth  could  only  be  reached  a  posteriori,  and  not  a  priori.  In 
other  words  politics  could  not  become  a  science,  without  a  basis  of  observation, 
and  observations  could  only  be  made  after  a  prolonged  period  of  civilised  existence. 
It  was  necessaiy  to  await  the  establishment  of  a  social  system,  which  should 
embrace  numerous  populations  consisting  of  several  great  nations,  and  last  a  long 
while,  before  a  theory  could  be  founded  upon  this  great  experiment. 

'  I  may  be  allowed  aIw  to  remark  tbat,  admitting  it  to  be  true  that  science 
becomes  positive  only  wlien  founded  on  observed  and  acknowledged  facts,  it  is 
equally  certain  (as  the  history  of  intellect  in  all  directions  proves)  that  no  branch 
of  knowledge  acquires  a  scientific  character  until  an  hypothesis  has  combined  all 
its  fundamental  facts. 

Thus  whenever  politics  shall  have  become  a  science,  it  is  certain  that  it  will 
employ  hypotheses,  as  the  other  sciences  do,  and  that  they  will  be  employed  in  the 
sense  pointed  out  above. 
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from  tlie  period  of  their  emancipation,  for  gradually  preparing  tbe  le- 
orp^iisatiou  of  society  on  a  new  and  suitable  basis :  to  employ  themielTei 
solely  with  operations  upon  nature  in  order  to  utilise  her  powers  for 
the  benefit  of  the  human  race ;  and  to  exercise  an  action  upoa  men 
only  so  far  as  was  necessary  in  order  to  enlist  their  co-operation  in  tliii 
aim. 

Such  in  brief  was  the  simple  plan  invariably  pursued  from  the  oatwt  br 
men  of  science  and  artisans,  who  started  with  a  single  object,  tbe  funoerof 
studying  nature  in  order  to  understand  her,  the  latter  of  applying  thii 
knowledge  to  satisfy  the  wants  and  desires  of  mankind. 

This  course  was  so  wise  that  a  better  could  not  have  been  selected,  liad 
scientific  men  and  artisans  framed  one  advisedly. 

In  fine  this  plan  is  so  perfect  that  nothing  remains  for  us  now  bat  ta 
apply  it  to  the  general  direction  of  society,  in  like  manner  as  our  forelathei^ 
step  by  step,  brought  it  to  bear  on  each  part  of  the  social  organisation. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  why  this  plan  was  followed  without  premeditattjn 
or  even  conscious  action.  After  giving  this  explanation  we  shall  biieilj 
indicate  the  ground  of  its  success. 

The  Commons  by  the  very  fact  of  their  enfranchisement  were  freed 
from  the  state  of  individual  dependence  which  previously  weighed  upot 
them ;  but  the  artisans  and  men  of  science  remained  collectively  depend^t 
upon  the  military  and  theological  classes. 

At  the  outset  this  dependence  was  so  great  and  the  Commons  were  m 
weak  that  they  were  manifestly  unable  to  withdraw  from  it.  But  this 
obstacle  which  at  first  sight  seemed  inimical  to  their  interests,  really  assured 
the  success  of  their  efforts.  They  were  thus  preserved  from  being  led  astmy, 
and  constrained,  by  an  invincible  necessity,  to  pursue  the  course  which  w«s 
really  the  wiisest.  Debarred  from  the  idea  of  sharing  in  government  or 
even  of  withdrawiufr  themselves  from  the  collective  despotism,  the  CommoDs 
only  sought  to  profit  by  the  degree  of  individual  liberty  they  had  guned 
in  such  a  way  as  to  develope  to  the  utmost  the  scientific  and  industrial 
capacities. 

Men  of  science  and  artists  only  endeavoured  to  act  upon  nature,  the  ooe 
to  obtain,  by  observation  and  experiment,  a  knowledge  of  her  laws,  the  other 
to  apply  this  knowledge  to  the  production  of  necessary,  useful,  or  agreeable, 
objects.  In  adopting  this  course  they  simply  followed  a  natural  tendency 
to  ameliorate  our  lot ;  for  in  consequence  of  their  political  inferiority  this 
action  upon  nature  was  the  only  course  which  the  Commons  could  adopt  for 
improving  their  social  condition.  Hence  we  may  clearly  perceive  the  force 
which  obliged  the  Commons  to  pursue,  unconsciously,  the  plan  above 
indicated. 

As  a  means  of  showing  how  conformable  to  their  real  interests  was  this 
plan,  let  us  put  a  case.  Assuming  then  that  the  condition  of  affairs  was  not 
originally  such  as  I  have  described  it,  let  us  imagine  that  the  Commons  had, 
immediately  after  their  enfranchisement,  obtained  a  full  share  of  political 
power,  what  use  would  they  have  made  of  this  power  P  what  would  have 
occurred  P    In  all  probability  the  result  would  have  been  as  follows. 

Their  participation  in  political  power  would  have  caused  them  to  lose 
sight  of  their  true  aim, — the  development  of  the  industrial  and  scientific 
capacities.  At  all  events  this  development  would  have  been  far  slower  than 
it  was,  and  consequently  the  Commons  would  have  continued,  for  a  much 
longer  period,  in  subjection  to  the  military  and  theological  powers.    For  it 
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needed  a  powerful  awakeniD<?  of  tbe  sense  of  common  interests  combined 
with  the  force  of  demonstration  to  enable  them  to  struggle  with  marked 
success  ngainnt  physical  force  combined  with  that  of  superstition.  Accor- 
dingly both  in  France  and  in  England,  the  Commons  did  not,  until  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  evince  any  great  anxiety  to  assume  those 
legislative  functions  which  were  accorded  to  them  in  each  country  during 
the  struggles  of  Royalty  and  Feudalism  by  one  or  other  of  these  branches  of 
the  temporal  power.* 

I/Ct  us  now,  directly,  examine  the  advantages  of  the  course  followed  by 
the  Commons. 

Without  troubling  themselves  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  military  and 
theological  authorities  directed  society,  and  putting,  as  it  were,  out  of  view 
the  ancient  syetem,  the  Commons  set  to  work  to  organise  all  the  special 
departments  left  to  their  control,  with  the  single  object  of  operating  upon 
nature.  By  adopting  this  wise  course,  they  were  assured  not  only  of  giving 
no  displeasure  to  the  existing  powers  but  of  being  agreeable  to  them  and 
receiving  from  them  every  encouragement  compatible  with  their  exercise  of 
authority.  More  than  that ;  they  were  certain,  little  by  little,  through  their 
extensive  action  on  nature  and  the  riches  and  consideration  thus  acquired, 
to  redeem  themselves  gradually  from  the  oppression  that  weighed  upon 
them. 

Finally  they  could  reckon  on  being  able,  by  the  advance  of  industrial 
and  scientific  capacity,  to  acquire  a  progressive  increase  of  force,  which 
would  gradually  allow  of  their  treating  with  their  rulers  as  equals,  and 
eventually  of  obtaining  an  ascendency  over  them  ;  and  this  has  in  our  day 
really  become  possible. 

Those  who  place  their  happiness  in  exercising  an  arbitrary  authority 
merely  for  the  pleasure  of  exerting  it  are,  fortunately,  very  rare  anomalies 
in  human  nature.  The  majority  of  men  desire  power,  when  placed  within 
their  reach,  not  as  an  end  but  as  a  means.  They  value  it,  less  from  love  of 
authority,'  than  because  their  idleness  and  incapacity  disposes  them  to 

*  The  alliance  of  the  Commons  with  one  portion  of  the  temporal  power  against 
the  other,  in  France  and  England,  was  reallv  very  serviceable  to  the  artisans  and 
men  of  science ;  but  this  coalition  shoula  be  considered  in  reference  to  the 
dehtrnction  of  the  old,  and  not  to  the  organisation  of  the  new  system.  In  the 
first  series  of  remarks,  I  have  thus  considcreid  it. 

The  little  anxiety  evinced  by  the  Commons  to  profit  by  the  share  in  the 
legislative  power  secured  for  them  by  their  allies  in  the  ancient  system,  was 
clearly  manifested  in  England,  where,  nevertheless,  the  Commons  have  pursued 
with  greater  vigour  than  elsewhere  this  kind  of  political  pn^ress.  We  know  that 
previous  to  the  epoch  when  they  began  to  have  a  voice  in  the  imposition  of  taxes, 
they  regarded  the  sending  of  deputies  to  Parliament  as  a  heavy  burden,  because 
tlie  feudal  nobility  only  summoned  them  in  order  to  ascertain  how  much  the 
Commons  could  pay,  and  to  plunder  them  accordingly. 

'^  This  love  of  authority,  though  certainly  indestructible  in  man,  has  neverthe- 
less  been,  to  a  great  degree,  nullifit-d  by  the  progress  of  civilisation,  or,  at  least, 
its  inconveniences  have  almost  disappeared  in  the  new  system.  In  fact,  the 
development  of  our  action  upon  nature  has  changed  the  direction  of  this  senti- 
ment, by  guiding  it  towards  things.  The  desire  to  command  men  has  gradually 
transformed  itself  into  that  of  modifying  nature  at  our  pleasure. 

From  this  moment  the  love  of  power,  bom  in  all  men,  ceased  to  be  hurtful  or, 
at  least,  we  may  anticipate  the  time  when  instead  of  doing  harm  it  will  do  cood. 
Thus  it  is  that  civilisation  has  perfected  man's  moral  nature;  not  merely  as 
regards  the  intellect  but  also  as  to  the  passions.  Though,  I>v  virtue  of  the  laws  of 
the  human  organisation,  the  latter  order  of  vital  functions  is  not  directly  suscep- 
tible of  improvement,  it  becomes  so  through  the  influence  exercised  by  the  former 
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employ  others  in  procuring  enjoyments  instead  of  themaelTes  joining  la  \m 
labour. 

The  dominant  aim  of  almost  all  persons  is  not  to  act  upon  man,  bit 
upon  nature.  There  is  hardly  anyone  who  does  not  eagerly  renounce  eTco 
absolute  authority,  when  its  exercise  excludes  the  enjoyment  of  thc«e 
advantages  of  civilisation  which  result  from  our  action  upon  things.  Tae 
English  Nabob  who  has  made  his  fortune  in  Bengal,  and  exerdws  m 
unlimited  power  over  thousands  of  Hindoos,  sighs  for  the  moment  when  m 
can  return  to  Europe  and  there  possess  the  enjoyments  of  life ;  though  ks 
well  knows  that  in  England  he  cannot  commit  the  smallest  arbttrarr  aet 
against  the  meanest  sailor  without  risk  to  himself.  We  are  tberefoc 
certain  to  succeed  with  most  men,  when  it  is  proposed  to  sacrifice  t 
certain  degree  of  authority  by  way  of  exchange  for  a  certain  measoie  d 
dominion  over  things. 

Thus  the  success  of  the  plan  followed  by  the  Commons  from  the  penoi 
of  their  entitmchisement  was  founded  on  a  law  of  human  nature. 

We  are  in  this  way  able  to  explain  the  cause  of  all  the  chief  advanca 
effected  by  the  elements  of  the  New  Social  System  during  their  gradial 
organisation.  These  advances  were  essentially  due  to  the  perseTerance  if 
the  Commons  in  following  the  simple  and  complete  plan  above  exponndei 
Events,  independent  of  this  plan,  accelerated  its  success;  but  the  pla 
itself  mainly  determined  the  result.  It,  therefore^  only  remains  for  u  d 
recapitulate  the  various  kinds  of  progress  realised. 

In  order  to  avoid  confusion  in  expounding  the  new  system,  in  r^fereoa 
to  its  Temporal  and  Spiritual  development,  it  is  requisite  to  distiognidb 
between  the  advances  effected  by  the  mass  of  the  Commons  and  \h<m 
made  by  their  temporal  and  spiritual  Leaders.  Moreover,  the  Social  tai 
the  Political  progress  of  the  new  system  should  be  separately  coni^idend. 
By  its  social  progress  we  understand  its  internal  development,  apart  from  all 
relations  with  the  ancient  Mystem ;  by  its  political  progress  the  inflatsce 
which  the  latter  allowed  the  new  system  to  exercise  in  the  formation  of 
the  political  order,  as  well  as  the  share  of  legislative  authority  whidi  it 
obtained. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  social  and  political  progress  of  the  oev 
system  under  their  temporal  aspects;  and  amon^^  the^e,  first,  the  sociti 
progress. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  retracing,  even  in  a  summary  way,  the  tralj 
vast  improvements  effected  by  art  and  industry  since  the  emancipation  d 
the  Commons.  Let  us  simply  review  them  in  reference  to  the  oi^anisatioo 
of  the  new  nystem. 

Since  this  epoch  the  industrial  capacity  has  attained  to  a  developmeot^ 
which  even  the  most  vivid  imaginatiou  cannot  accurately  represent.  All 
the  arts  previously  known  have  been  prodigiously  improved,  and  a  i'» 
larger  number  of  new  arts  discovered.  Agriculture  has  multiplied  iti 
products  enormously.  Commercial  relations  have  been  incalculably  improved 
and  have  been,  at  tiie  same  time,  largely  extended,  especially  since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  New  World.  In  a  word  the  action  of  the  human  race  upon 
the  external  world  has  been,  to  an  inappreciable  degree,  increased^  and,  so 
to  speak,  created. 

As  the  result  of  this  increased  action  a  much  larger  portion  of  the 
human  race  in  civilised  countries,  is  now  abundantly  and  securely  provided 
with  the  necesearies  of  life,  although  population  has  greatly  increased. 
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Objects  of  convenience  and  luxury  have  also  come  into  use  to  a  proportionate 
extent. 

Such  have  been  the  chief  results  of  this  progress  in  reference  to  the 
temporal  organisation  of  the  new  system. 

The  Commons  have  gradually  acquired  a  preponderating  influence  and 
consideration.  All  social  arrangements  have  fallen  under  their  control,  all 
the  real  forces  of  society  have  come  into  their  hands,  and,  since  the  inven- 
tion  of  gunpowder,  even  the  xulitary  power  has  become  subordinated  to 
them. 

On  the  one  hand  the  discovery  of  powder  destroyed  the  physical  superiority 
over  the  artisans  which  the  possession  of  arms  conferred  upon  the  military 
classes ;  and  supplied  the  former  with  the  means  of  self-protection  without 
receiving  a  soldier's  education.  On  the  other  hand  it  placed  the  entire 
system  of  war  in  dependence  upon  the  industrial  arts  and  sciences  of 
observation. 

At  the  same  time  war  having  thus  become  more  and  more  costly,  it 
could  no  longer  be  carried  on  without  loans,  for  which  the  military  powea 
was  dependent  upon  the  Commons.  In  a  word,  matters  gradually  reached 
the  stage  when  war  became  impossible  if  the  industrial  and  soientific 
capacities  refused  their  cooperation. 

Under  the  temporal  point  of  view  the  political  advances  of  the  new 
system  were  the  direct  and  necessary  result  of  its  soeial  progress.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  Commons  acquired  greater  riches,  with  more  consideration 
and  civic  importance,  they  augmented  their  influence  over  the  general 
direction  of  society,  and  their  direct  political  authority. 

It  is  in  England  chiefly  that  the  advance  of  the  Conmions-  in  this 
respect  should  be  observed,  because  it  has  there  been  mest  clearly 
revealed.* 

The  Commons  haviig,  in  the  English  Parliament,  begun  by  slowly 
obtaining  a  kind  of  consultative  voice  in  the  vote  on  taxation,  gradually 
obtained  a  deliberative  voice,  and  in  the  end,  the  supply  was  specially 
conceded  to  them.  Their  exclusive  right  on  this  head  was  irrevocably 
made  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitution  in  the  settlement  of 
1688. 

At  the  same  time,  the  influence  of  th&  Commons  ia  the  formation  of 
the  general  political  plan  became  increasingly  large.  At  the  same  epoch, 
i  n  England  it  reached  such  a  height  that  the  ancient  rulers  in  principle 
admitted  that  social  prosperity  is  based  upon  industry,  and  consequently  that 
the  political  plan  should  be  conceived  in  th»  interest  of  the  Commons. 
Under  both  these  aspects  the  ancient  system  has  been  modified  ia  favour  of 
the  new  one,  as  far  as  was  possible,  so  long  as  society,  as  a  whole,  remained 
under  the  control  of  the  ancient  system. 

*  Almost  immediately  after  their  enfranchisement  the  Commons  were  invited, 
in  France  no  less  than  in  England,  to  cooperate  in  the  formation  of  the  States 
General ;  but  in  France  this  fctep  produced  hardly  any  results. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  I  have  not  felt  it  desirable  to  consider 
the  attempts  made  soon  f^ter  their  emancipation,  at  almost  all  points  of  civilised 
Europe,  but  especially  in  Germany  and  Italy,  to  organise  industrial  societies. 
These  attempts,  indicating  the  birth  of  the  new  system,  have  left  no  durable 
trace.  They  had  not,  nor  could  they  have  had  an  organic  character.  In  so  rapid  a 
review,  considerations  of  this  kind,  far  from  enlightening,  would  hare  conluscd 
the  mind. 

L  X.  2 
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This  progress  effected  by  the  Commons  was  assuredlj  tctj  important, 
hut  it  is  also  very  important  not  to  exaggerate  its  significance  or  to  OQafound 
a  mere  modification  with  a  total  change  of  system. 

The  exclusiye  right  of  TOting  the  taxes  granted  to  the  Conunon^sboald, 
theoretically,  have  invested  them  with  supreme  poliUcal  power.    Bat  in 
fact,  up  to  the  present  time  this  right  has  benefited  them  Tery  little,  bectose 
they  have  not  really  exercised  it.    The  House  of  Commons  has  beeo  i: 
bottom  merely  a  sort  of  appendage  to  royalty  and  feudalism ;  an  instrameBt 
in  the  hands  of  the  ancient  system.     Moreover  the  maxim  admitted  ii 
England  by  the  temporal  power  that  the  political  plan  should  be  conceiTed 
in  the  interests  of  industry,  has,  to  the  present  time,  but  sligiitlj  benefitdi 
the  Commons.   The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  ancient  system,  commsodiiig 
the  situation  and  of  necessity  preserving  its  position  until  the  new  8T*tM 
was  definitely  organised,  could  only  place  at  the  service  of  the  Commaiu  its 
peculiar  modes  of  action — namely,  force  and  cunning.     In  this  way,  anet 
the  famous  Navigation  Laws,  the  temporal  power  has  systematically  fought 
and  plotted,  in  order  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  Commons. 

The  establishment  of  the  Parliamentary  lUgime  in  England  miist,tlicff- 
fore,  be  regarded  as  having,  as  far  as  was  possible,  modified  the  andat 
system,  and  supplied  a  transition  to  the  new  system.  In  this  respect  oslj 
was  it  useful  to  the  Commons,  for,  considered  in  itself  and  absolutely,  in 
results  were  at  least  as  mischievous  as  they  were  useful  to  them. 

France,  by  her  recent  adoption  of  the  English  constitution,  has  pbced 
herself  on  a  level  with  England  in  both  of  the  above  respects ;  with  tkii 
advantage  however,  that  the  change  having  been  effected  at  a  much  nidi 
advanced  period  of  civilisation,  it  was  far  more  complete.  Feudalism  havio^ 
been  overthrown  before  the  parliamentary  rigxme  was  adopted  the  andest 
system  was  modified  far  more  deeply  in  France  than  in  England.  Tbe 
principle  which  proposes  the  interests  of  the  Commons,  as  the  end  and  rok 
of  political  combinations,  has  there  acquired  a  broader,  more  general,  aad 
preponderating  character. 

In  fine,  the  parliamentary  system  having  been  first  established  in  Frtnee 

at  a  period  when  the  necessity  for  a  total  change  in  the  political  system  was 

profoundly  felt,  its  transitional  character  has  become  much  more  marked. 

Hpirituai  ^^  ^  °®^^  study  the  social  and  political  progress  of  the  new  system,  in 

progress  of     reference  to  the  spiritual  power. 

social  itystem  Before  the  introduction  of  the  Positive  Sciences  into  Europe  all  special  as 
""**^iiad  well  as  general  knowledge  was  either  theological  or  metaphysical.  The  few 
speculations  about  nature  then  suggested  were  exclusively  founded  upon 
religious  beliefs.  But  from  this  memorable  epoch  the  natural  sciences, 
more  and  more,  sought  for  a  basis  in  observation  and  experiment.  Never- 
theless down  to  a  recent  period  they  suffered  from  an  admixture  of  super- 
stition and  metaphysics.  It  was  only  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and 
the  early  years  of  the  seventeenth  centuries  that  they  succeeded  in  entirelj 
disengaging  themselves  from  theological  beliefs  and  metaphysical  hvpo- 
theses.  The  epoch  at  which  they  began  to  be  truly  positive  must  be 
referred  to  Bacon  who  gave  the  first  signal  of  this  great  revolution ;  to 
Galileo  his  co temporary  who  furnished  its  earliest  exemplification ;  and 
lastly  to  Descartes  who  irrevocably  emancipated  the  intellect  from  the  yoke 
of  authority  in  matters  of  science.  Then  it  was  that  natural  phibisophy 
arose  and  the  scientific  capacity  acquired  its  true  character,  that  of  con- 
tributing the  spiritual  element  of  a  new  social  system. 
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From  this  epoch,  the  scieaces  successively  became  positive  in  the 
natural  oi'der  of  sequence,  that  is  to  say  according  as  they  were  more  or  less 
closely  related  to  man.  Thus,  astronomy  first,  then  physics,  later  chemis- 
try and  finally,  in  our  own  day,  physiology,  have  been  constituted  as  positive 
sciences.  This  revolution,  then,  has  been  completely  accomplished  for  all 
special  branches  of  knowledge,  and  evidently  approaches  its  consummation 
for  philosophy,  morals,  and  politics.  The  influence  of  theology  and  meta- 
physics on  thej^e  subjects  has  already  been  destroyed  in  the  eyes  of  all 
educated  men,  though  they  are  not  yet  based  upon  observation.  The  reali- 
sation of  this  condition  is  alone  wanting  for  the  spiritual  developement  of 
the  new  social  svstem. 

In  proportion  as  the  sciences  became  positive  and  consequently  advanced 
with  increasing  rapidity,  a  multitude  of  scientific  ideas  entered  into  general 
education,  while  the  religious  doctrines  gradually  lost  their  influence. 
Special  schools  for  the  sciences  arose,  in  which  the  influence  of  theology 
and  metaphysics  was  almost  nothing.  Finally  the  mental  stfite  has  under- 
gone such  a  change  in  this  respect  that  in  our  day,  the  ideas  of  everyone, 
from  the  least  instructed  to  the  most  enlightened,  spring,  almost  entirely, 
from  the  positive  sciences;  the  ancient  beliefs  occupying,  comparatively 
speaking,  but  a  small  place,  even  in  the  classes  over  which  these  beliefs  have 
maintained  their  strongest  hold. 

It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  the  doctrines  of  religion 
influence  men*s  minds  only  so  far  as  morality  is  still  associated  with  them. 
This  influence  will,  of  necessity,  continue  until  the  epoch  when  moral  philo- 
sophy has  undergone  the  revolution  already  eflected  in  all  special  branches 
of  knowledge,  and  become  positive.  From  that  moment  the  dominion  of 
theological  beliefs  will  cease  for  ever ;  since  it  is  manifest  that  a  state  of 
things  in  which  the  different  branches  of  knowledge  have  become  positive, 
while  the  ideas  destined  to  combine  all  remain  superstitious,  can  only  be 
transitional,  since  the  contrary  conclusion  implies  a  contradiction  in  the 
order  of  nature. 

The  political  advances  of  the  new  system  in  its  spiritual  aspects,  have 
likewise  been  the  inevitable  consequence  of  its  social  progress. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  first  schools  for  teaching  the  sciences  of 
observation  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  royal  power  in  France  and  the 
feudal  power  in  England  constantly  and  increasingly  encouraged  the 
sciences  and  elevated  the  status  of  scientific  men. 

In  France  royalty,  more  and  more,  adopted  the  practice  of  consulting  men 
of  science,  seeking  their  approbation  in  reference  to  matters  they  were  com- 
petent to  decide,  thus  implicitly  recognising  the  superiority  of  positive  and 
scientific,  over  theological  and  metaphysical  ideas. 

Little  by  little  our  kings  came  to  regard  as  a  matter  of  duty  acts  which 
they  originally  regarded  as  praiseworthy,  and  recognised  the  obligation  of 
encouraging  the  sciences  and  deferring  to  the  decisions  of  scientific  men. 
The  creation  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  instituted  under  Louis  XIV.  by 
his  minister  Colbert,  is  a  solemn  declaration  of  this  principle.  At  the  same 
time  that  institution  was  a  first  step  towards  the  political  organisation  of 
the  spiritual  element  of  the  new  system. 

Since  this  epoch  the  mental  action  of  the  scientific  capacity  has  greatly 
multiplied  the  number  of  Academies  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  This  influence 
has  been  inaugurated  in  a  regular  and  legal  manner.  Its  political  authority 
has  proportionably  increased  ^  and  has  exerted  a  direct  and  ever  increasing 
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influence  upon  national  education.  Regarded  from  this  point  of  Tiew,  tb« 
legal  attributes  with  which  the  first  class  of  the  Insidtute  is  acta%1lT 
endowed  are  nearly  as  extensile  as  they  could  he,  so  long  as  the  bodywUdi 
exercises  them  is  not  charged  with  the  teaching  of  morals.^  Bat  tlui 
cannot  take  place  until  morals  hare  become  a  positive  science.  In  tbis 
respect  then,  as  in  all  others  previously  considered,  the  ancient  srstoi 
has  yielded  its  place  to  a  new  one,  preparing  the  war  for  this  as  &r  i! 
possible.  Further  progress  can  only  be  effected  bj  oiganidng  the  eew 
system. 

It  is  essential  to  observe  that  while  scientific  activity  has  increuiiifi^f 
consolidated  and  extended  itself  in  each  European  nation,  considered  aput 
from  the  rest,  the  scientific  forces  of  the  different  countries  have  tk) 
become  more  and  more  closely  connected.  The  sentiment  of  nationality  htf 
been,  in  this  respect,  usually  set  aside,  and  men  of  science  in  all  parts  d 
Europe  have  formed  an  indissoluble  league  which  has  always  tended  ti> 
make  the  scientific  advances  effected  at  each  period  European  property.  Thb 
Holy  Alliance,  a(?ain8t  which  the  ancient  system  has  no  resource,  is  man 
powerful  for  realising  tlie  organisation  of  the  new  system  than  the  0Qaliti(« 
of  all  the  bayonets  of  Europe  can  be  for  arresting  or  even  for  checking  iu 
progress. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  the  same  combination  has  taken  place  between  tke 
industrial  capacities  of  the  various  European  nations ;  but  it  has  been  £ir 
less  complete.  The  sentiment  of  national  rivalship,  the  inspirations  of  i 
savage  and  absurd  patriotism,  created  by  the  ancient  system  and  byitstiuii- 
ously  kept  alive,  have  still  maintained  a  great  influence  over  the  temponl 
element.  For  this  reason  the  alliance  of  the  various  European  nations  for 
the  organisation  of  the  new  system  can  only  begin  in  reference  to  the 
spiritual  element  The  coalition  of  the  temporal  capacities  must  arise  aftn*, 
and  as  a  result  of,  the  former  movement. 

Lastly ;  it  is  important  to  remark  that  while  the  two  elements  cf  the 
new  system  were  separately  effecting  national  and  European  progrea 
towards  their  final  political  oiganisation,  the  combination  of  the  two 
elements  and  consequently  the  formation  of  the  system  has  also  beet 
accomplished  with  increasing  success.  A  class,  which  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate position  between  men  of  science,  artists,  and  artisans,  that  of 
engineers,  sprang  up;  and  thenceforward  the  combination  of  the  two 
capacities  may  be  considered  as  having  begun.  This  alliance  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that,  now,  the  concurring  judgment  of  scientific  meo, 
and  of  artisans  (though  leos  decidedly  as  regards  the  latter)  regards  the 
sciences  and  arts  as -destined  to  modify  nature  for  the  benefit  of  man,  the 
former  by  mastering  her  secrets,  the  latter  by  applying  the  knowledge  so 
acquired. 

^  As  a  general  proposition  it  is  clear  that  the  supreme  direction  of  national  eda- 
oation,  and  the  teaching  of  morals  ought  to  be  in  the  same  hands :  it  would  be 
absurd  to  separate  them.  AccordiDgly  so  long  as  morals  remain  solely  based  upon 
religious  beliefs  it  is  inevitable  that  the  general  direction  of  education  should 
appertain  to  a  theological  body  or  at  least  to  the  theological  spirit. 

The  men  who,  in  our  day,  speak  so  strongly  against  the  Jesuits,  the  mission- 
aries, and  other  religious  corporations  should  therefore  consider  that  tlie  only 
way  to  deprive  these  societies  of  their  remjiining  influence  is  to  base  morals  upon 
the  observation  of  fticts.  Until  this  has  been  accomplished,  all  such  complaints 
must  prove  almost  useless,  because  they  are  in  great  part  unfounded. 
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Numerous  establish  men  tA,  both  public  and  private,  chiefly  in  France  and 
England,  have  given  life  to  this  principle  by  organising  the  above  combina- 
tion. Such  are,  in  France,  the  Conservatory  of  arts  and  trades,  and  the 
various  schools  connected  with  it ;  the  Society  for  the  encouragement  of 
manufactures ;  the  School  for  bridges  and  roads. 

Thus  not  only  has  each  of  the  two  elements  of  the  new  system  in  its 
turn  advanced  towards  complete  organisation,  and  finally  outstripped  the 
corresponding  element  of  the  ancient  system,  but  their  combination  has 
continually  perfected  itself,  thus  preparing  the  way  for  their  joint  direction 
of  society. 

In  the  preceding  remarks  we  have  only  considered  the  social  and  Tmfrresaot 
political  progress  etJ'ected  by  the  spiritual  and  temporal  leaders  of  the  new  in^J^J^ 
system.  It  remains  to  consider  the  steps  accomplished  by  the  mass  of  totheTem- 
the  people  towards  the  new  social  organisation.  *^**"*^  *'"^^* 

These  steps  have  been  of  two  sorts ;  one  the  capacity  acquired  by  the 
Masses  for  living  under  the  new  temporal  and  spiritual  order,  the  other 
their  progressive  coordination  under  the  new  temporal  and  spiritual 
Leaders. 

A  population  must  have  reached  a  certain  degree  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  capacity  before  it  can  live  under  a  system  of  social  order  which 
is  not  based  temporally  on  force  and  spiritually  on  blind  faith.  That 
man  cannot  be  emancipated  who,  as  to  the  former,  has  not  contracted 
certain  habits  of  order,  economy  and  love  of  work,  and  who,  as  to  the 
latter,  does  not  possess,  in  a  sufficient  degree,  knowledge  and  foresight 
Such  a  man  must  continue  in  leading  strings.  So  also  as  regards  a  nation : 
until  it  has  fulfilled  these  conditions  it  can  only  be  governed  in  an  arbitiary 
maimer.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Russian  serfs  who  in  a  time  of  pressing 
need,  eat  the  seed-corn,  are  still  incapable  of  enjoying  even  individual 
liberty.  To  attempt  their  emancipation  before  they  had  contracted  better 
habits  would. j)e  a  real  absurdity  which  could  not  lead  to  success.  TVhile 
in  ^^ance,  where  the  entire  mass  of  the  nation  can  endure  hunger  without 
touching  the  seed-corn,  the  people  do  not  require  to  be  governed  (that  is 
to  say  commanded).  It  is  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  order  that  the 
affairs  of  common  interest  should  be  regulated. 

In  like  mauner,  as  regards  the  spiritual  function  a  people  who,  for 
example,  has  sufficient  confidence  in  sorcerers  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
guided  by  them  in  afi'airs  of  importance,  requires  to  be  arbitrarily  governed 
by  more  enlightened  men.  Such  a  people  could  not  be  abandoned  to  their 
own  guidance  without  injury  to  their  interests.  But  it  is  evident  that  so 
soon  as  the  mans  of  a  nation  is  competent  to  conduct  their  ordinary  affairs 
by  their  own  knowledge,  and  thus  satisfies  the  two  conditions  above 
mentioned,  they  do  not  need  to  be  despotically  ruled,  but  may  be  left  to 
follow  their  own  guidance  without  danger  to  public  tranquillity.  We  may 
even  say  that  every  exertion  of  arbitrary  power,  exercised  at  a  period 
when  it  has  become  useless  tends  to  disturb  tranquillity  rather  than  to 
maintain  it. 

Since  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Commons  the  mass  of  the  French  popu- 
lation has  gradually  contracted  the  habits  cmd.^^cc[jyLJred  the  degree  of  enlighten- 
ment requisite  for  livingunder  the  new  system.  The  abolition  of  slavery 
has  of  itself  rendered'  all  men  proprietors,  and  since  that  time  proletaries, 
in  the  rigorous  acceptation  of  that  word,  have  not  existed.  It  is  even 
fitting  to  observe  that  the  industrial  property,  sprung  from  enfranchisement, 
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naturally  requires  a  much  greater  capacity  than  territorial  property  as  tiiis 
bas  existed.  For  the  latter,  apart  from  its  ctiltiiration,  requires  no  otker 
talent  than  that  of  enjoying  the  income  with  aafficient  modermtioo  not  to 
encroach  on  capital.  It  is  the  cultivator  and  not  the  proprietor  who  kse 
need  of  capacity. 

The  people  having  acquired  property,  have  graduallj  contracted  a  lore 
for-ordeg  and  work,  with  hahits  of  forethought  and-xeepect  for  propertj,' 
and  have,  at  the  same  time,  in  France,  England,  and  the  North  of  Germafij 
acquired  the  elements  of  knowledge. 

Much,  doubtless,  remains  to  be  done  under  both   the^e  aspects,  ni 


especially  the  second.  But  the  pcggress  made  has  been  sufficient  to  reader 
it  unnecessary  that  the  people  shoulalBie'^OVtimwljiy  foice  and  aupergtitidL 
The  masses  have  acquired  sufficient  capacity  forJiring'  toother  under  tiie 
new  system,  in  which  the  action  of  guveniment  should  be  reduced  to  wfaii 
is  indispensable  for  establishing  a  subordination  of  work  in  that  geoend 
action  of  man  upon  nature  which  is  the  final  aim  of  the  system. 

In  truth,  the  maintenaBee^of  public  tranquillity  ia,  in  our  times,  eMestiADT 
due  to  these  new  habits  alone  ;  the  military  apparatus  of  the  temporal  and 
the  infernal  apparatus  of  the  spiritual  power  contributing  to  this  end  oc!t 
in  an  accessory  manner.' 

Let  us  now  examine  in  what  way  the  population  gradually  orgaoised 
itself  under  its  new  temporal  and  spiritual  Leaders. 

Before  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Commons  the  only  and  permaB«Bt 
leaders  of  the  masses  were  the  military  classes.  On  the  contrary,  ti^t^ 
their  enfranchisement  the  people  have  gnidually  detached  themselves  from 
these  leaders  and  at  the  same  time  organised  themselves  under  the 
guidance  of  the  industrial  leaders.  Towards  these  the  petj^lfi^Jiaxg  coo- 
tracted  habits  of  subordination  and  discipline  which,  though  not  strict, 
are  quite  sufficient  for  maintaining  industrial  order  and  the  harmony  of 
society. 

To  the  origin  of  permanent  and  paid  armies,  as  instituted  by  Chsrl^s 
VII.,  we  may  refer  the  epoch  of  the  complete  separation  of  the  people  from 
their  military  leaders.  During  the  interval,  which  separated  their  en- 
franchisement from  the  birth  of  this  institution  the  masses  were  plsofHi, 
pretty  equally,  under  the  authority  of  the  two  kinds  of  leaders.  As  to  all 
usual  works  of  peace  they  were  under  the  direction  of  the  industrial 
leaders;  but  as  to  military  works  and  exercises  they  were  generaUj 
speaking  under  the  command  of  the  military  leaders. 

Standing  and  paid  armies  once  established,  the  business  of  a  soldier 
having  thus  become  the  pursuit  of  a  particular  class  severed  from  the 
general  population,  the  mass  of  the  people  had  no  longer  any  reUticoi 
with  the  military  leaders,  and  no  other  organisation  than  an  indostri^ 

*  When  in  the  terrible  frtmine  of  1794,  at  the  very  moment  that  the  lowest  class 
of  the  people  was  all-powerful,  this  same  class  was  seen  dying  by  thoosanik, 
withoiit'any  diKturbance  to  public  tranquillity,  we  may  well  say  tlial  the  French 
people  know  how  to  respect  property. 

''^  The  influence  of  the  ancient  system  is  still  indispensable  for  the  iDainteoance 
'of  order,  but  in  a  different  point  of  view  from  that  we  have  jus»t  considered.  It  is 
only  required  as  a  check  on  the  disturbance  of  public  tranquillity  by  ambitions  ac*i 
tritriguing  men  disposed  to  trouble  it  by  engrossing  powers  which  must  excite 
their  aridity  until  the  new  system  has  \yeen  definitively  orkpmised.  Bat  the 
peepla.daJiot  tiaiajufit'aii  power ;  those  who  do  so  aie  the  idle  and  porHsitic  class 
of  society,  that  is  to  say  the  ancient  feudalism  and  the  feudalism  of  Sooaparte. 
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one.  The  soldier  no  longer  regarded  himself,  or  was  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  people.  He  passed  from  the  ranks  of  the  new  system  into  those  of 
the  old,  from  the  commonalty  into  the  feudal  class,  and  that  was  all :  he 
altered  his  own  character  and  not  that  of  the  system  to  which  he  previously 
belonged. 

Thus  this  institution  of  staoding  armies,  which  in  our  day  has,  by  the 
progress  of  civilisation,  become  so  burthensome  and  useless,  was  indis- 
pensable as  a  transitional  step  towards  the  organisation  of  the  new  system. 

Considering  the  present  condition  of  the  people  we  shall  perceive  that, 
as  regards  temporal  matters,  they  have  no  direct  and  constant  relations 
except  with  their  industrial  leaders.  Follow  out  in  thought  the  daily 
relations  of  the  workman,  whether  in  agriculture  manufactures  or  com- 
merce, and  you  will  find  that  he  is  brought  into  habitual  contact  with 
agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  leaders,  and  not  at  all,  for 
example,  with  the  great  lord  and  landed  proprietor,  or  the  sleeping  partner 
to  whom  the  manufactory  or  commercial  establishment  wholly  or  in  part 
belongs.  Any  connexion  he  has  with  the  military  leaders  of  society  arises 
from  the  general  relations  of  the  new  with  the  old  system :  he  has  none  of 
a  dificrent  kind. 

This  is  the  proper  place  for  observing  the  fundamental  and  advantageous 
difference  which  exists  between  the  present  organisation  of  the  people  under 
their  industrial  leaders  and  their  former  subjection  to  their  military  leaders. 
This  diflference  will  bring  out  one  of  the  most  important  and  happiest  con- 
trasts between  the  old  and  the  new  system. 

In  the  ancient  system  the  people  were  enrolled  under  their  leaders,  in 
the  new  they  are  combined  with  them.  The  military  leaders  commanded; 
the  industrial  leaders  only  direct.  In  the  first  cnse  the  people  were  subjects^ 
in  the  second  they  are  partners.  Such  is  the  admirable  character  of  in- 
dustrial combinations  that  all  the  participants  are  in  fact  co-workers  and 
partners,  from  the  humblest  workman  to  the  richest  manufacturer  and  the 
ablest  engineer. 

In  a  society  embracing  men  who  neither  bring  capacity  nor  capital, 
there  must,  of  necessity,  be  masters  and  slaves ;  otherwise  the  workmen 
would  not  be  so  toolish  as  to  consent  to  such  an  arrangement  if  they 
could  avoid  it :  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  such  a  society  originating  in 
any  other  way  than  by  force.  But  in  a  system  of  cooperation  .where  all 
bring  capacity  and  capital,  there  is  a  real  partnership,  and  no  inequality 
exists  but  that  of  capacity  and  capital,  both  necessary  (that  is  to  say  un- 
avoidable). The  disappearance  of  such  inequality  it  would  be  absurd  and 
mischievous  to  expect. 

Each  person  obtains  a  degree  of  importance  and  advantages  pro- 
portionate to  his  capacity  and  contribution,  and  this  constitutes  the 
highest  degree  of  equality  which  is  either  possible  or  desirable.  Such  is 
the  fundamental  character  of  industrial  society,  and  this  the  people  have 
gained  by  organising  tliemselves  in  subordination  to  the  leaders  of  art  and 
industry.  Their  new  leaders  exercise  no  authority  over  them  save  what 
is  strictly  necessary  for  maintaining  good  order  in  their  work,  and  this 
amounts  to  very  little.  The  industrial  capacity  is  by  its  nature  as  averse 
to  exercising  as  to  suffering  arbitrary  power.  Besides  let  us  not  forget 
that  in  a  society  of  workers  everything  naturally  tends  to  order :  disorder 
always  comes  from  the  idle. 

Finally  let  us  remark  that  the  progress  of  industry,  the  sciences,  and 
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the  fine  arts,  by  multipljing  the  means  of  subsiBtence,  diminisbing  tk 
number  of  the  unoccupied,  enlightening  men*8  minds,  and  softening  maimen, 
tend,  more  and  more,  to  banish  the  three  great  causes  of  disorder—  poveitr. 
idleness,  and  ignorance. 

We  have  now,  in  reference  to  the  spiritual  element  to  make  obserradoo! 
analogous  to  those  which  have  just  been  offered  as  regards  the  teoiponl 
Spirit-  aspects  of  society. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  PodtiTe  Sciences  into  Europe,  or  to  ?peak 
more  correctly,  before  the  sciences  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  the  clerfj 
into  those  of  the  laymen — an  event  which  followed  the  first  very  dopelT— 
the  mass  of  the  people  was  spiritually  organised  under  their  theologictl 
leaders.  The  people  believed  on  their  bidding,  consulted  them  on  etm 
matter  and  blindly  followed  their  decisions;  such  doctrines  as  it  sailed 
them  to  establish  became  the  faith  of  the  masses.  In  a  word,  the  peoplf 
contracted  in  relation  to  them  a  habit  of  absolute  confidence  and  4 
unlimited  mental  submission.  But  from  the  moment  that  the  pofitire 
sciences  acquired  a  certain  development  this  confidence  and  respect  vere 
gradually  withdrawn  from  the  clergy  and  transferred  to  the  men  <^ 
science. 

This  change  was  powerfully  seconded  by  the  analogous  change  effected 
in  temporal  relations.  The  people,  industrially  organised,  soon  perceived 
that  their  ordinary  mechanical  labours  were  in  no  wise  connected  witk 
theological  ideas,  that  they  could  not  derive  from  theologians  any  re«i 
information  about  the  objects  of  their  dnily  occupations.  Wherever  they'i 
could  establish  a  connexion,  direct  or  indirect,  with  men  of  science,  they  \ 
lost  the  habit  of  consulting  the  clergy  and  adopted  that  of  putting  them-  * 
selves  into  relation  with  those  who  possessed  positive  knowledge.  Doubt- 
less this  relation  is  still  very  far  from  being  as  intimate  as  it  might  sod 
ought  to  be,  but  this  chiefly  springs,  not  from  a  deficient  love  of  know]ed«« 
among  the  people,  but  from  the  want  of  opportunities  and  of  efforts  to  supplr 
them  with  useful  information.  On  the  contrary  the  people  are  far  more 
desirous  of  instruction  than  the  idle  frequenters  of  our  drawing-rooms,  because 
their  labours  at  every  moment  impress  on  them  their  need  of  it  Whenever 
the  people  could  study  they  have  studied.  But  although  the  action  of 
scientific  capacity  on  them  is  still  very  small,  compared  with  what  it  msy 
become,  it  is  much  greater  than  we  usually  imagine.  Striking  and  incon- 
testable facts  prove  that  the  people  in  our  day  accord  to  the  unanimoui 
opinion  of  men  of  science  the  same  degree  of  confidence  which  in  the 
Middle  Ages  they  accorded  to  the  decisions  of  the  spiritual  power. 

Thus  for  example,  for  about  one  century  the  people  have  unanimously 
ceased  to  believe  in  the  immoveability  of  the  earth,  and  accepted  the 
theory  of  modem  astronomy,  with  as  much  confidence  as  they  ever  accorded 
to  the  ancient  religious  beliefs.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  revolutitm  in 
popular  opinion  P  Is  it  that  the  people  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
demonstrations  which  establish  the  theory  of  the  movement  of  the  earth  ? 
Certainly  not,  since  these  demonstrations  are  probably  not  understood  by 
more  than  three  thousand  persons  in  the  entire  French  population.  The 
confidence  of  the  people  evidently  flows  from  their  having  perceived  the 
unanimity  of  men  of  science  on  this  head. 

Let  us  examine  in  like  manner  all  the  discoveries  in  the  sciences  of 
observation  which  have  been  popularised,  and  we  shall  find  that  they  have 
become  so  in  the  same  way.    Thus  the  people  have  successively  accepted 
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the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  identity  of  thunder  and  electricity^  kc,  &c. 
Besides,  as  regards  the  sciences  all  who  cannot  comprehend  demonstrations 
belong  to  the  people.  The  same  confidence  which  induced  men  of  the 
world  to  accept  the  analysis  of  air  and  water,  the  law  of  universal  gravitation, 
the  decomposition  of  light,  and  so  many  other  astronomical,  physi^, 
chemical,  and  physiological  discoveries  will  induce  their  acceptance  by  the 
people  somewhat  later. 

It  is  then  proved  by  the  plainest  facts  that  the  people  have  now,  spiritually, 
conHdence  in  and  subordinate  themselves  to  their  spiritual  leaders,  just  as 
they  do,  temporally,  to  their  industrial  leaders.  Consequently  I  am  entitled 
to  infer  that  in  the  new  system  confidence  has  become  organised  as  well  as 
subordination. 

We  should  likewise  here  observe  that  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
their  new  spiritual  leaders  is,  by  its  nature,  quite  distinct  from  that  which 
they  felt  under  the  old  system  for  their  theological  leaders.  The  latter 
consisted  in  a  state  of  mental  submission  altogether  blind  and  which 
required  from  each  individual  an  absolute  negation  of  his  own  reason. 
Confidence  in  the  opinions  of  men  of  science  has  an  entirely  different 
character.  It  is  the  absent  given  to  propositions  about  matters  susceptible 
of  verification,  and  unanimously  admitted  by  men  who  have  acquired  and 
established  a  capacity  forjudging  them. 

In  truth  the  facts  are  admitted  without  proof;  but  they  are  thus 
admitted  only  because  the  public  consider  themselves  incapable  of  fol- 
lowing the  demonstrations  which  establish  these  truths.  This  confidence 
always,  by  implication,  reserves  the  right  of  contradiction  in  case  new 
demonstrations  should  be  produced  which  show  it  to  be  unfounded,  or 
the  believer  should  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  to  contest  the  received 
opinions.  The  people  are  thus  far  from  renouncing  the  free  exercise  of 
their  reason. 

This  confidence  of  the  people  in  the  opinions  of  men  of  science  is 
absolutely  of  the  same  kind  as,  though  much  larger  than,  that  of  scientific 
men  towards  each  other. 

Every  day  mathematicians  accept  the  results  of  physiologists  upon  the 
faith  of  their  word,  and  reciprocally  each  class  of  savants  in  their  respective 
spheres  do  the  same. 

In  the  same  science  do  we  not  constantly  see  scientific  men  provioionally 
put  faith  in  the  assurance  of  the  others  before  knowing  and  judging  the 
demonstrations  P  What  mathematician  for  example  would  refuse  to  admit 
without  examination  a  proposition  certified  by  Lagrange  P 

This  faith  produces  no  inconvenience  in  the  sciences  because  it  is  only 
provisional  The  confidence  of  the  people  in  men  of  science  has  exactly  the 
same  character ;  only  the  provisional  nature  of  their  assent,  though  always 
regarded  as  such,  is  indefinitely  prolonged.  Thus  this  confidence  is  in  no 
wise  humiliating  for  the  people,  and  could  never  afi*ect  their  interests 
injuriously  in  the  least  degree,  as  did  their  mental  subjection  to  the 
theologians. 

The  fear  that  a  despotism  founded  on  science  may  one  day  establish 
itself  would  be  a  ridiculous  and  absurd  chimera,  and  could  only  arise  in 
minds  entirely  foreign  to  positive  ideas. 

The  people  then  being  now,  spiritually  and  temporally,  organised  for 
the  new  system  the  most  difficult  step  towards  its  establishment  has  been 
accomplished.    This  great  change  has  simplified,  as  far  as  possible,  tho 
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work  of  its  definitive  establishment,  by  reducing  all  that  remains  for  lu 
accomplishment  to  the  relations  between  the  leaders  of  the  new  and  the 
leaders  of  the  old  systems. 

The  people  no  longer  present  any  difficulty  in  solving  the  question. 

The  question  will  be  resolved  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  but  thej  idll 
remain  outride  and  passive  in  relation  to  it. 

The  only  danger  to  be  feared,  the  only  needful  precaution,  is  that  d 
not  allowing  ourselves  to  be  turned  aside  from  the  end  by  the  intrigues  d 
ambitious  uien,  who  dispute  among  themselves  the  falling  remnants  of  tk 
ancient  svstem. 

SSuch,  in  a  general  view,  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  picture  which,  a&ce 
the  eleventh  century,  is  presented  to  us  by  the  progress  of  civilisatica. 
considered  in  reference  to  the  gradual  development  of  the  new  social  svstea. 
Let  us  now  resume,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  results  of  this  great  arganit 
series. 


RESUME  OF  THE  SECOND  SERIES. 

We  set  out  from  this  fundamental  fact:  the  Enfranchisement  of  tk 
Commons  and  the  introduction  of  the  Positive  Sciences  into  Europe  in  xh 
eleventh  century  created  the  two  elements  of  a  new  social  system, 
industrial  capacity  and  scientific  capacity. 

We  next  observed ; 

1st.  Tliat  the  two  elementary  capacities  of  the  new  social  system  were 
established  on  bases  of  a  character  different  from  that  of  the  powers  on 
which  the  ancient  system  rested. 

2nd.  That  these  two  capacities  established  themselves  outside  of  the 
ancient  system  and  so  as  to  lender  themselves  as  independent  of  it  a$ 
possible. 

3rd.  That  the  Commons,  representing  the  union  of  the  two  capacities 
from  the  beginning  adopted  the  wise  course  of  not  pretending  to  ahar? 
authority  with  the  old  system,  but  simply  sought  to  profit  by  the 
independence  they  enjoyed  with  a  view  to  exercising  the  greatest  possible 
action  upon  nature. 

4th.  That  this  plan,  persistently  followed,  had  its  twofold  and  natural 
effects.  On  the  one  hand  the  elements  of  the  new  system  have  acquired 
their  full  and  complete  development,  whence  has  flowed  the  preponderance 
of  their  civil  force;  on  the  other  hand  they  have  gradually  obtained 
a  larger  measure  of  liberty  of  which  they  have  always  made  use  in  the 
same  manner;  and  finally  they  have  naturally  acquired  a  portion  of 
legislative  authority  to  which  they  did  not  directly  aspire. 

5th.  That  the  entire  spiritual  and  temporal  forces  of  society  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Commons ;  the  military  force  itself  being  subor^ 
dinated  to  their  influence. 

6tb.  That  the  Commons  have  obtained  as  great  an  influence  over  the 
political  plan  laid  down  by  the  ancient  system  as  was  attainable,  until  they 
could  themselves  form  the  plan :  the  temporal  power  having  admitted  in 
principle  that  the  social  organisation  ought  to  be  framed  in  the  interest  of 
the  Commons. 
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7tb.  That  the  temporal  power  has  established  the  parliamentnrv  r^tjime 
which,  by  conceding — at  least  in  principle— to  the  Commons  the  exclusive 
right  of  Toting  taxes,  invested  them  with  as  large  a  share  of  legislative 
authority  as  they  could  without  destroying  their  own. 

8th.  That  this  measure  of  authority  more  than  suffices  for  enabling  the 
Commons  in  our  day  to  proceed,  directly  and  in  a  legal  manner,  to  the  final 
organisation  of  the  new  system. 

9th.  That  contemporaneously  with  the  progress  thus  effected  by  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  leaders  of  the  new  system,  the  mass  of  the  people 
have  entirely  withdrawn  from  their  militaiy  and  theological  chiefs  and 
organised  themselves,  both  under  temporal  and  spiritual  aspects,  under  the 
leaders  of  the  two  positive  capacities. 

Finally  that  the  ancient  has  thus  yielded  to  the  new  system  all  that 
could  be  yielded  without  self-destruction  and  has  smoothed  the  way  for  the 
latter  to  arrive  at  its  definitive  constitution. 

Such  then  is  the  actual  condition  of  the  new  system  as  resulting  from  the 
.  past  since  the  eleventh  century.  All  the  forces  of  society  belong  to  it  All 
the  doctrines  necessary  for  its  organisation  exist  in  their  germs ;  namely  the 
sciences  of  observation.  In  a  word  society,  in  all  its  parts,  is  organised  for 
acting  upon  nature.  It  only  remains  to  organise  it  as  a  whole  in  the  same 
way.  The  means  which  the  Commons  required  to  effect  that  object  now 
exist. 


GENERAL  BESUMjE  OF  BOTH  SERIES. 

When  the  ancient  system  had  attained  its  definitive  constitution  (in  the 
eleventh  century)  the  elements  of  the  system  destined  to  succeed  it  took 
their  rise. 

From  this  epoch  two  influences  of  a  different  nature  have  been 
simultaneously  and  uninterruptedly  exerted  by  the  new  system,  the  one 
tending  to  destroy  the  ancient  one,  the  other  to  replace  it. 

As  regards  the  former  influence  the  Commons  allied  themselves  at  first 
with  one  of  the  powers  of  the  ancient  system  against  the  other,  while 
profiting  by  the  divisions  which  arose  between  them;  and  after  having 
conquered  the  power  against  which  they  had  fought  the  Commons  formed 
a  new  league  with  one  of  the  fractions  of  the  power  whose  allies  ihey  had 
been  against  another  fraction  of  this  same  power. 

As  regards  the  latter  influence  the  Commons  held  themselves  aloof 
from  the  ancient  system,  limiting  themselves  to  action  upon  nature. 

Destruction  and  construction  have  always  been  combined  so  that  the  new 
system  possessed  itself,  one  by  one,  of  all  the  positions  occupied  by  the 
ancient,  according  as  they  were  abandoned  by  it. 

During  the  period  of  its  unabated  vigour,  the  ancient  system  guided  both 
the  general  action  of  society  and  all  special  social  movements,  both  spiritual 
and  temporal.  Little  by 'little  all  the  private  relations  and  special  branches 
of  knowledge  disengaged  themselves  from  the  bonds  of  the  ancient  system 
and  co-ordinated  themselves  in  reference  to  the  new.  Finally  the  new 
system  organised  itself  as  to  all  the  details  of  social  life. 
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work  of  its  definitive  establishroenty  by  reducingr  all  that  remuns  for  its 
accomplishment  to  the  relations  between  the  leaders  of  the  new  and  tbe 
leaders  of  the  old  STStems. 

The  people  no  longer  present  any  difficulty  in  solving  the  qaeation. 

The  question  will  be  resolved  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  but  they  will 
remain  out«ide  and  passive  in  relation  to  it. 

The  only  danger  to  be  feared,  the  only  needful  precaation,  is  tbit  d 
not  allowing  ourselves  to  be  turned  aside  from  the  end  by  the  intJigues  of 
ambitious  men,  who  dispute  among  themselves  the  falling  remnaoto  of  tb« 
ancient  system. 

SSuch,  in  a  general  view,  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  picture  which,  asa 
the  eleventh  century,  is  presented  to  us  by  the  progress  of  dvilistdcn, 
considered  in  reference  to  the  gradual  development  of  the  new  stxnal  srstem. 
Let  us  now  resume,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  results  of  this  great  argiok 
series. 


RESUME  OF  THE  SECOND  SERIES, 

We  set  out  from  this  fundamental  fact:  the  Enfranchisement  of  tb« 
Commons  and  the  introduction  of  the  Positive  Sciences  into  Europe  io  the 
eleventh  century  created  t^ie  two  elements  of  a  new  social  spurn, 
industrial  capacity  and  scientific  capacity. 

We  next  observed ; 

Ist.  That  the  two  elementary  capacities  of  the  new  social  system  were 
established  on  bases  of  a  character  dififerent  from  that  of  the  powers  oo 
which  the  ancient  system  rested. 

2nd.  That  these  two  capacities  established  themselves  outsido  of  the 
ancient  system  and  so  as  to  render  themselves  as  independent  of  it  as 
possible. 

3rd.  That  the  Commons,  representing  the  union  of  the  two  capacities 
from  the  beginning  adopted  the  wise  course  of  not  pretending  to  sbaiv 
authority  with  the  old  system,  but  simply  sought  to  profit  by  th« 
independence  they  enjoyed  with  a  view  to  exercising  the  greatest  possible 
action  upon  nature. 

4th.  That  this  plan,  persistently  followed,  bad  its  twofold  and  natiiFftl 
effects.  On  the  one  hand  the  elements  of  the  new  system  have  acquired 
their  full  and  complete  development,  whence  has  flowed  the  prepondenmce 
of  their  civil  force;  on  the  other  hand  they  have  gradually  obtiined 
a  larger  measure  of  liberty  of  which  they  have  always  made  use  in  the 
same  manner;  and  finally  they  have  naturally  acquired  a  portion  of 
legislative  authority  to  which  they  did  not  directly  aspire. 

5th.  That  the  entire  spiritual  and  temporal  forces  of  society  bare 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Commons ;  the  military  force  itself  being  8ubo^ 
dinated  to  their  influence. 

6th.  That  the  Commons  have  obtained  as  great  an  influence  over  th« 
political  plan  laid  down  by  the  ancient  system  as  was  attainable,  until  thej 
could  themselves  form  the  plan :  the  temporal  power  having  admitted  in 
principle  that  the  social  organisation  ought  to  be  framed  in  the  interest  of 
the  Commons. 
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THIRD   PART. 

(May  1822.) 

PL.07    OF     THE     SCIENTIFIC     OPERATIONS     NECESSARY     FOR     REORGANISING 

SOCIETY. 

Introduction. 

A  SOCIAL  system  in  itp  decline,  a  new  system  arrived  at  maturity  and  Oarmdai 
approaching^  its  completion — such  is  the  fundameutal  character  which  the  ^uaowxg^^ 
general  progress  of  civilisation  has  assigned  to  the  present  epoch.  In 
conformity  with  this  state  of  things,  two  movements,  differing  in  their 
nature,  agitate  society ;  one  a  movement  of  disorganisation,  the  other  of 
reorganisation.  By  the  former,  considered  apart,  society  is  hurried  towards 
a  profound  moral  and  political  anarchy  which  appears  to  menace  it  with  a 
near  and  inevitable  dissolution.  By  the  latter  it  is  guided  to  the  definitive 
social  condition  of  the  human  race,  that  best  suited  to  its  nature,  and  in 
which  all  progressive  movements  should  receive  their  completest  develop- 
ment and  most  direct  appliciition.  In  the  co-existence  of  these  two  opposed 
tendencies  consists  the  grand  crisis  now  experienced  by  the  most  civilised 
nations;  and  this  can  only  be  understood  when  viewed  under  both 
aspects. 

From  the  moment  when  this  crisis  began  to  show  itself  to  the  present 
time  the  tendency  of  the  ancient  system  to  disorganisation  has  pre- 
dominated, or  rather  it  alone  is  still  plainly  manifested.  It  was  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  the  crisis  should  begin  thus,  so  that  the  old  system 
might  be  sufficiently  modified  to  permit  the  direct  formation  of  the  new 
social  system. 

But  now  that  this  condition  has  been  fully  satisfied  and  the  Catholico- 
Feudal  system  has  lost  its  power,  as  far  as  is  possible,  until  the  new  system 
has  been  inaugurated,  the  preponderance  still  maintained  by  the  negative 
tendency  constitutes  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  civilisation  and 
even  to  the  abolition  of  the  ancient  system.  Its  persistence  forms  the  first 
cause  of  those  terrible  and  continually  renewed  shocks  by  which  the  crisis 
is  accompanied. 

The  only  way  of  ending  this  stormy  situation,  of  stsying  the  anarchy 
which  day  by  day  invades  society,  in  a  word  of  reducing  the  crisis  to  a 
'  simple  moral  sioyement,  consists  in  inducing  the  civilised  nations  to 
abandon  the  negative  and  to  adopt  an  organic  attitude ;  turning  all  their 
efforts  towards  the  formation  of  the  New  Social  System  as  the  definitive 
object  of  the  crisis  and  that  for  the  attainment  of  which  everything  hitherto 
accomplished  is  only  a  preparation. 
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The  ancient  system  after  having  completely  lost  all  its  inflaence  on 
details,  has,  step  by  step,  lost,  in  temporal  and  spiriiaal  matters,  the 
greater  part  of  its  command  over  the  general  action  of  society. 

It  still  holds  possession  of  the  general  political  plan,  which  cannot 
be  otherwise  until  the  total  organifiation  of  the  new  system.  Bat  it  is 
admitted  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  this  plan  ought  to  be  framed  in  the 
interest  of  the  Commons. 

The  temporal  power  has  been  reduced  to  the  smallest  dimensions  com- 
patible with  its  existence  until  the  entire  extinction  of  the  ancient  sjstem 
and  its  replacement  by  the  new  one.  The  spiritual  power,  as  a  political 
element,  has  been  completely  overthrown.  It  retains  no  other  influence 
than  that  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  teaching  of  morals  remains  in  iu 
hands,  as  being  still  based  upon  its  doctrines. 

The  new  system  after  having  obtuned  the  excluuve  direction  of  all  the 
details  of  society,  has,  step  by  step,  gained  in  the  ordering  of  the  eMembU 
all  that  the  ancient  system  has  lost. 

Under  temporal  aspects  the  right  of  the  Commons  to  modify  at  thdr 
pleasure  the  general  political  plan  has  been  recognised ;  and  the  legal  exerdae 
of  this  right  has  been  regularly  constituted,  the  means  of  effecting  the  tran* 
sition  being  thus  also  provided.  Under  spiritual  aspects  the  Scientific 
Capacity  has  obtained  all  the  influence  it  can  possess  over  national  educa- 
tion until  the  teaching  of  morals  has  passed  into  its  hands. 

The  force  of  the  two  systems  in  relation  to  the  action  they  exercise  upon 
the  direction  of  society,  regarded  as  a  whole,  is  in  our  day  almost  identical; 
any  difference  being  rather  in  favour  of  the  new  than  the  old  system. 

Thus  the  actual  condition  of  society  presents  the  co-existence  of  a 
declining  and  of  an  adult  system,  the  former  of  which  has  lost  all  it3 
influence  over  details  and  half  of  what  it  possessed  over  the  ensemble^  while 
the  latter  dominates  every  part  and  enjoys  a  larger  share  of  influence  over 
the  ensemble. 

The  new  system  then  needs  to  mount  but  one  step  more  in  order  to  reach 
a  complete  organisation  and  entirely  to  replace  the  ancient  system.  It  only 
remains  for  it  to  complete  its  temporal  and  spiritual  achievements;  in 
temporal  matters  by  gaining  possession  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
spiritual  by  establishing 'Morals  on  principles  solely  deduced  from  obser- 
vation. In  truth  all  is  ready  for  this  step ;  the  means  exist,  we  only  require 
to  use  them. 
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THIRD   PART. 

{May  182-2.) 

PL-Ur    OF     THB    SCIENTIFIC     OPEBATIONS     NECESSARY     FOB     BEOBOANISINO 

SOCIETT. 

iKTBODUCnON. 

A  SOCIAL  system  in  itp  decline,  a  new  sjstem  arrived  at  maturity  and  OursocUl 
approaching  its  completion — such  is  the  fundamental  character  which  the  fta^vrn^r^ 
general  progress  of  civilisation  has  assigned  to  the  present  epoch.  In 
conformity  with  this  state  of  things,  two  movements,  differing  in  their 
natore,  agitate  society;  one  a  movement  of  disorganisation,  the  other  of 
reorganisation.  By  the  former,  considered  apart,  society  is  hurried  towards 
a  profound  moral  and  political  anarchy  which  appears  to  menace  it  with  a 
near  and  inevitable  dissolution.  By  the  latter  it  is  guided  to  the  definitive 
social  condition  of  the  human  race,  that  best  suited  to  its  nature,  and  in 
which  all  progressive  movements  should  receive  their  completest  develop- 
ment and  most  direct  applictition.  In  the  co-existence  of  these  two  opposed 
tendencies  consists  the  grand  crisis  now  experienced  by  the  most  civilised 
nations;  and  this  can  only  be  understood  when  viewed  under  both 
aspects. 

From  the  moment  when  this  crisis  began  to  show  itself  to  the  present 
time  the  tendency  of  the  ancient  system  to  disorganisation  has  pre- 
dominated, or  rather  it  alone  is  still  plainly  manifested.  It  was  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  the  crisis  should  begin  thus,  so  that  the  old  system 
might  be  sufficiently  modified  to  permit  the  direct  formation  of  the  new 
aodal  system. 

But  now  that  this  condition  has  been  fully  satisfied  and  the  Catholico- 
Feudal  system  has  lost  its  power,  as  far  as  is  possible,  until  the  new  system 
has  been  inaugurated,  the  preponderance  still  maintained  by  the  negative 
tendency  constitutes  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  civilisation  and 
«Ten  to  the  abolition  of  the  ancient  system.  Its  persistence  forms  the  first 
cause  of  those  terrible  and  continually  renewed  shocks  by  which  the  crisis 
is  accompanied. 

The  only  way  of  ending  this  stormy  situation,  of  stsying  the  anarchy 
"which  day  by  day  invades  society,  in  a  word  of  reducing  the  crisis  to  a 
nimple  morAl-naTement,  consists  in  inducing  the  civilised  nations  to 
abandon  the  negative  and  to  adopt  an  organic  attitude ;  turning  all  their 
efforts  towards  the  formation  of  the  New  Social  System  as  the  definitive 
object  of  the  crisis  and  that  for  the  attainment  of  which  everything  hitherto 
accomplished  is  only  a  preparation. 
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Plan  of  reor- 
fnii)i'«Atioii 
luiscnn* 
oeiveil  bj- 
Uulere  aii'l 
the  People. 


Errors  of 
RnlerH. 


Such  is  the  prime  neceraity  of  the  present  epoch.  Such  also  ia  the 
general  scope  of  my  Ishours  and  the  special  aim  of  thia  essay,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  set  in  motion  the  forces  capable  of  bringing  society  into  the 
track  of  the  new  system. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  causes  which  have  hitherto  hindered  and 
still  do  hinder  society  from  frankly  assuming  an  organic  attitude,  should 
naturally  precede  an  exposition  of  the  measures  necessary  for  effecting  this 
object 

The  numerous  and  repeated  attempts  made  hy  the  People  and  Kings  to 
reorgani{>e  society  prove  that  the  need  of  such  a  reorganisation  is  genersllj 
felt.  But  on  both  sides  it  is  only  felt  in  a  vague  and  imperfect  manner. 
These  two  kinds  of  attempts  are,  though  for  different  reasons,  equally 
vicious.  To  the  present  time  they  have  not,  nor  could  they  have  produced 
any  real  organic  result.  Far  from  tending  to  terminate  the  crisis  thej« 
efforts  only  contribute  to  prolong  it.  Such  is  the  true  cause  which,  in  spite 
of  so  many  efforts,  by  keeping  society  in  the  negative  track,  leavee  it  a  prej 
to  revolutions. 

To  establish  this  fundamental  proposition,  it  is  sufficient  to  take  a  general 
view  of  the  attempts  at  reorganisation  undertaken  by  Kings  and  the 
People. 

The  error  committed  by  Kings  is  easier  to  understand.  For  them  the 
reor^ranisation  of  society  means  the  re-establishment  pure  and  simple  of  the 
feudal  and  theological  system  in  all  its  integrity.  In  their  eyes  no  other 
means  exist  of  terminating  the  anarchy  which  results  from  the  decline  of 
this  system. 

It  would  be  unphilosophical  to  regard  this  view  as  if  it  were  mainly 
dictated  by  the  special  interests  of  the  governing  classes.  Chimerical 
though  it  be,  this  idea  naturally  presented  itself  to  minds  seeking,  in 
good  faith,  a  remedy  for  the  existing  crisis.  They  feel  in  its  entire  extent 
the  need  for  a  reorganisation ;  but  they  haye  not  considered  the  geneml 
progress  of  civilisation,  and,  viewing  the  present  state  of  affairs  under  one 
aspect  only,  they  do  not  perceive  the  tendency  of  society  to  establish  a  new 
systenh  more  perfect,  and  not  less  harmonious,  than  the  ancient  one.  In  a 
word  it  is  natural  that  this  view  should  be  taken  by  rulers,  since  from 
their  position  they  must  of  necessity  perceive  more  clearly  the  anarchical 
state  of  society  and  consequently  experience  more  forcibly  the  necessity  for 
applying  a  remedy. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  insist  on  the  manifest  absurdity  of  such  an 
opinion ;  which  is  now  universally  recognised  by  the  majority  of  en- 
lightened men.  Doubtless  Kings,  while  seeking  to  reconstrtict  the  ancient 
system,  do  not  comprehend  thiB  nature  of  the  present  crisis  and  are  far  from 
having  measured  the  magnitude  of  their  enterprise. 

The  downfall  of  the  feudal  and  theological  system  does  not  sprinir,  as 
they  believe,  from  recent,  solitary,  and  in  some  sort  accidental  Ciiui'es.  Their 
downfall  in  place  of  bein^  the  effect  of  the  crisis  is,  on  the  contrary,  its 
source.  The  decline  of  this  system  has  come  to  pass  continuously  during 
the  preceding  centuries,  by  reason  of  a  series  of  modifications,  independent  of 
the  human  will,  to  which  all  classes  of  society  contn^«%ed,  and  of  which 
Kings  themselves  have  often  been  the  first  agents  and  most  eager  promoters. 
In  a  word  it  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  progress  of  civilisatinn. 

In  order  then  tore-establish  the  ancient  system  it  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  push  society  back  to  the  epoch  when  the  existing  crisis  hegan  to  reveal 
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itself.  For,  even  nupposiog  this  could  be  done,  'which  it  could  not,  we  shotdd 
have  merely  replaced  the  body  politic  in  the  situation  which  necessitated 
the  crisis.  Retracing  past  ages,  it  would  be  requisite  to  repair,  one  by  one,  all 
the  losses  suffered  by  the  ancient  system  during  six  centuries  in  comparison 
with  which  all  that  it  has  lost  for  the  last  thirty  years  is  of  no  importance. 

No  other  mode  of  effecting  this  would  be  possible  but  to  annihilate  all 
the  results  of  civilisation  which  have  caused  this  decline. 

Thus  for  example  it  would  be  absurd  to  assume  that  the  eighteenth 
century  philosophy — itself  the  direct  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  undent 
system  considered  in  its  spiritual  aspects — could  be  destroyed  unless  we 
also  assumed  the  annihilation  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  of  which  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  last  century  is  only  the  consequence  and  development.  But, 
as  the  Reformation  of  Luther  is,  in  its  turn,  simply  a  necessary  result  of 
the  progress  of  the  sciences  of  observation  introduced  into  Europe  by  the 
Arabs,  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  system  would  not  have  been 
secured  unless  the  positive  sciences  had  been  also  suppressed. 

In  like  manner,  under  temporal  aspects,  we  should  be  led,  step  by  step, 
to  the  necessity  for  replacing  the  industrial  classes  in  a  state  of  servitude, 
since  in  the  last  resort  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Qommons  is  the  first  and 
general  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  feudal  system.  Finally  such  an  enter- 
prise is  set  in  its  true  light  by  this  reflection,  that  after  overcoming  so  many 
difficulties,  the  least  of  which  taken  by  itself  surpasses  the  power  of  man, 
we  should  have  gained  nothing  but  the  postponement  of  the  definitive  fall 
of  the  ancient  system,  by  thus  obliging  society  to  recommence  its  destruc- 
tion^ since  the  principle  of  progressive  civilisation  inherent  in  human  nature 
would  not  have  been  extinguished. 

It  is  manifei^t  that  no  person  could  entertain  a  project  which  is  mon- 
strous, whether  we  consider  its  magnitude  or  its  absurdity.     Man,  in  spite 
of  himself,  belongs  to  his  epoch.    Those  who  oppose,  as  they  believe,  tEe" 
greatost  resistance  to  the  progress  of  civilisation  unconsciously  obey  its 
irresistible  influence,  nay  themselves  second  it. 

Accordin^y  kings  in  projecting  the  reconstruction  of  the  feudal  and 
theological  system,  fall  into  perpetual  contradiction  ;  contributing,  by  their 
own  acts,  both  to  complete  the  disorganisation  of  this  system  and  to  accele- 
rate the  formation  of  that  which  must  replace  it.  Facts  of  this  kind  offer 
themselves  abundantlv  to  the  observer. 

To  point  out,  in  this  place,  only  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable,  we  eee 
kings  esteem  it  an  honour  to  encourage  the  cultivation  and  diffusion  of  the 
sciences  and  fine  arts,  and  to  stimulate  the  development  of  industry.  We 
see  them  creating  for  this  purpose  numerous  and  useful  establishments, 
although  the  decline  of  the  ancient  system  is  ultimately  referabljau  to  the 
progress  of  the  sciences,  fine  arts,  and  indu9try. 

Thus  again  kings,  by  entering  into  the  treaty  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
degraded  as  much  as  in  them  lay  the  principal  basis  of  the  ancient  system, 
the  theological  power,  since  they  established  a  supreme  European  council 
in  which  that  power  had  not  even  a  consultative  voice. 

Finally  the  way  in  which  opinions  are  now  divided  as  to  the  struggle 
undertaken  by  the  Greeks  offers  a  still  clearer  example  of  this  self-contra- 
dictory spirit.    On  this  occasion,*  we  see  the  men  who  aim  at  restoring 

*  In  order  to  appreciate  the  entire  significance  of  this  fact  we  must  remember 
that  the  Pope  himself  adopted  the  above  view  by  expressly  refusing  the  young 
Roman  nobles  permission  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks. 
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their  former  influence  to  theolo^cal  ideas  involuntarily  manifestinir  the 
decline  of  these  ideas,  pince  they  do  not  fear  to  utter  wishes  in  faTour  of 
Mahometanism  which  would  have  drawn  down  upon  them  the  accusation 
of  sacrilepre  during  the  ascendency  of  the  ancient  system. 

By  pursuing:  the  line  of  observation  just  indicated  everyone  can  without 
difficulty  add  fresh  instances,  that  occur  continually.  Kinsrs,  so  to  speak, 
do  no  act  and  take  no  step  tending  to  re-establish  the  ancient  system  which 
is  nr»t  immediately  followed  by  an  act  directed  in  the  contrary  way ;  the 
same  decree  often  containing  both  one  and  the  other. 

Such  inconsistency  in  fundamentals  is  well  fitted  to  place  in  the  clearest 

light  the  absurdity  of  a  plan  which  is  not  understood,  even  by  those  who 

endeavour  to  realise  it  with  the  greatest  earnestness.     It  shows  clearly  how 

complete  and  irrevocable  is  the  ruin  of  the  ancient  system.     It  is  useless  to 

HrroT*  of       ©nter  here  into  greater  details. 

the  Peoide.  The  manner  in  which  the  People  have  hitherto  understood  the  reorgani- 

sation of  society,  is  no  less  erroneous  than  that  adopted  by  kings,  though 
in  a  different  wav.  Their  error  however  is  more  excusable  since  it  lie^  in 
a  misconception  of  the  new  system  towards  which  the  progress  of  civilisa- 
tion transpoi-ts  them,  though  its  nature  has  not,  as  yet,  been  clearly  deter- 
mined ;  while  kings  pursue  an  enterprise  the  entire  absurdity  of  which  i« 
plainly  demonstrable,  even  by  a  superficial  study  of  the  past.  In  a  word 
Kings  are  at  variance  with  facts,  the  People  with  principles,  the  last  being 
always  more  difficult  to  grasp.  But  it  is  much  more  important  to  eradicate 
the  misconception  of  the  people  than  that  of  Inngs,  becaui*e  the  foniier 
constitutes  an  essential  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and  alone 
gives  some  show  of  reason  to  the  latter. 

The  characteristic  view  which  predominates  in  the  popular  mind  a«  to 
the  mode  of  reorganising  society  indicates  a  profound  ignorance  of  the 
fundamental  conditions  nece5»sarv  to  give  consistency  to  any  social  system. 

It  essentially  consists  in  attributing  an  organic  character  to  the  negative 
principles  which  served  to  destroy  the  feudal  and  theological  system:  in 
other  words,  it  mistakes  nurre  mnijjj{j»ptinr^ftnf  jjjp  old  gy^temjoiu^  system 
which  has  to  be  established. 

If  we  attentively  examine  the  doctrines  now  accredited  among  the 
people  as  exhibited  in  the  speeches  of  their  ablest  adherents  and  as  ex- 
pounded in  the  most  systematic  writings;  considered  in  themselves  and  in 
their  successive  growth,  we  shall  find  that  they  are  conceived  in  a  purely 
critical  spirit,  incapable  of  affording  any  basis  for  reorganisation. 

The  government  which  in  a  regular  state  of  affairs  stands  at  the  head  of 
society  as  the  puide  and  agent  of  general  activity  is,  by  these  doctrines, 
systematically  despoiled  of  every  active  influence.  Deprived  of  any  impor- 
tant participation  in  the  organic  life  of  the  body  politic,  it  is  reduced  to  an 
office  of  mere  negation.  It  is  even  thought  that  the  entire  action  of  the 
body  politic  upon  its  members  ought  to  be  strictly  limited  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  tranquillity.  But  in  no  active  society  has  this  ever  been 
other  than  a  subordinate  object,  the  importance  of  which  has  even  been 
sinjzularly  diminished  by  the  development  of  civilisation  since  this  has 
made  it  easv  to  maintain  order. 

Government  is,  thus,  no  longer  regarded  as  the  head  of  society  destined 
to  bind  together  the  component  units  and  to  direct  their  activity  to  a 
common  end.  It  is  represented  as  a  natural  enemy  encamped  in  the  midst 
of  our  social  system  against  whicb  society  needs  to  fortify  ittalf  bj  the* 
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guarantees  already  obtained  while  maintaining:  a  permanent  attitude  of 
mistrust  and  defensive  hostility  read^  to  break  forth  at  the  first  symptom 
of  attack. 

Passing  from  the  ensemble  to  details,  the  same  spirit  is  still  more   Liberty  of 
apparent.    It  suffices  here  to  prove  this  in  reference  to  the  principal  points  a^S  sovo^ 
affecting  spiritual  and  temporai  relations.  reignty  of 

Under  spiritual  aspects  the  principle  pervading  the  popular  aim  is  the      ^   ®  ^ 
dogma  of  unlimited  Liberty  of  Conscience.     Considered  in  the  sense  which 
it  originally  had,  that  is  to  say,  in  reference  to  a  negative  destination,  this 
dogma  in  nothing  but  the  extension  of  a  great  general  fact,  the  decline  of 
theological  beliefs. 

Itself  the  result  of  such  decline,  this  doctrine  has,  by  a  necessary  reaction, 
powerfully  contributed  to  accelerate  and  propagate  it ;  but  by  the  nature  of 
things  its  influence  stopped  there.  Regarded  simply  as  a  means  of  combat- 
ing the  theological  system  the  dogma  in  question  favours  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind.  But  it  ceases  to  do  so  and  loses  all  its  value  when  conceived 
as  a  basis  for  the  great  social  reorganisation  reserved  for  our  epoch.  It  then 
becomes  just  as  injurioub  as  before  it  was  useful,  since  it  constitutes  an 
obstacle  to  reorganisation. 

Proclaiming  the  sovereignty  of  each  individual  reason,  this  doctrine  in 
fact  essentially  tends  to  hinder  the  uniform  establishment  of  any  system  of 
general  ideas,  without  which  nevertheless  society  cannot  exist.  For  let  the 
mass  of  men  become  as  highly  instructed  as  is  possible,  it  is  evident  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  general  conceptions  currently  received  can  only  be 
accepted  by  them  on  trust  and  not  as  the  result  of  dempnstration.  Thus 
such  a  dogma  is,  by  its  very  nature,  only  applicable  to  ideas  destined  to 
vanish  and  therefore  regarded  with  indifference ;  and  in  point  of  fact  it  has 
only  been  applied  to  such  at  the  moment  of  their  decline  and  in  order  to 
hasten  their  fall. 

To  apply  this  doctrine  to  the  new  as  well  as  to  the  old  system,  still 
more  to  see  in  it  an  organic  principle,  is  to  fall  into  the  strangest  contra- 
diction. If  such  an  error  could  last,  the  reorganisation  of  society  would  be 
for  ever  impossible. 

In  astcQpomy,  physics,  chemistry  and  physiology  there  is  no  such  thing   , 
as  liberty  of  cogflcifeoce  ;   that  is  to  say  everyone  would  deem  it  absurd  not 
to  place  confidence  in  the  principles  established  for  these  sciences  by  com- 
petent thinkers.    If  the  case  is  different  in  politics,  this  arises  from  the 
circumstance  that,  the  old  principles  having  been  abandoned  while  the  new 
are  yet  unformed,  established  principles  during  this  interregnum  do  not  in  a 
just  sense  exist.    But  to  convert  this  transitory  fact  into  an  absolute  and  | 
eternal  dogma  and  treat  it  as  a  fundamental  principle,  evidently  amountfr-* 
to  a  proclamation  that  society  should  always  continue  deprived  of  any 
general  doctrinal  basis.     It  must  be  admitted  that  such    a  notion  justly 
Ideserves  the  charge  of  anarchy  brought  against  it  by  the  ablest  defenders  of 
the  theological  system. 

Under  the  temporal  aspect  the  dogma  of  the  Sovereignty  of  the  People 
corresponds  to  the  dogma  just  considered  of  which  it  is  only  the  political 
application.  It  was  created  as  a  means  of  combating  the  principle  of  Divii^ 
Kight,  itself  the  general  political  basis  of  the  ancient  system,  shortly  after 
the  dogma  of  liberty  of  conscience  had  been  formed  to  destroy  the  theo- 
logical ideas  on  which  this  principle  was  founded. 

What  has  been  said  for  one  applies  therefore  to  the  other.      The  anti- 
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feudal,  like  the  an ti- theological  dogma,  having  effected  its  negstiTe  liB^litt 
reached  the  natural  term  of  its  career.  The  former  can  no  more  liiiiiifih  tkt 
political  hasis  of  the  social  reorganisation  than  the  latter  its  monl  b«k 
Both,  heing  devised  for  purposes  of  destruction,  are  equally  unfitted  for 
construction. 

One  of  these  doctrines,  feir  from  furnishing  an  organic  princi]^  merdj 
substitutes  individual  for  papal  infallibility ;  the  other  only  replaces  the  arin- 
trary  power  of  kings  by  that  of  the  people,  or  rather  of  in^Tidaals.  The 
*  sovereignty 'of  the  people '  tends  to  dismember  the  body  politic  fay  plaaajr 
power  in  the  least  capable  hands ;  while  the  '  right  of  priTate  judgmeBt' 
tends  to  the  complete  isolation  of  thinkers  by  investing  the  least  enlighteocd 
men  with  an  absolute  right  of  control  over  the  system  of  ideas  cooceiTed  Vr 
superior  intellects  for  the  guidance  of  society. 

The  criticism  just  developed  as  to  the  two  fundamental  doctrines  can  U 
easily  applied  to  all  the  more  special  notions  which  constitute  the  pnpolff 
philosophy.  The  result  will  always  be  the  same.  It  will  be  seen  that  ifl 
of  these,  like  the  two  principal  ones,  are  merely  the  formal  expresnca  ai 
corresponding  historical  facts  relative  to  the  decline  of  the  feudal  and  theo- 
logical system.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  all  alike  have  a  simply  necadr? 
destination,  which  constitutes  their  only  value,  and  renders  them  wboDr 
unfitted  for  reorganising  society. 

Thus  a  careful  examination  of  the  popular  doctrine  confirms  the  antici- 
pations of  a  philosophic  coup  d^ceil,  showing  that  weapons  of  war  caonot  W 
metamorphosed  into  instruments  of  construction.      This    doctrine,  paidf 
negative,  both  as  a  whole  and  in  detail,  was  most  serviceable  in  secondiBf     . 
the  natural  course  of  civilisation  as  long  as  the  main  operation  was  tk«     ^ 
struggle  with  the  ancient  system.    But  when  regarded  as  capable  of  pre-     ' 
siding  over  social  reorganisation,  it  is  completely  inadequate.     It  foreei 
society  into  a  condition  of  chronic  anarchy  both  in  temporal  and  spiritail 
relations. 

Doubtless  it  was  natural  to  human  weakness  that  the  people  shoold 
begin  by  attributing  an  organic  character  to  negative  principles,  rend««d 
familiar  to  them  by  continual  applications.  But  it  is  not  the  lem  true  that 
the  prolongation  of  such  an  error  constitutes  the  principal  obstacle  to  the 
reorganisation  of  society. 

Next,  comparing  the  two  distinct  modes, — hitherto  considered  sept- 
rately — in  which  tlie  People  and  Kings  conceive  this  reorgani<^tion,  it  will 
be  seen  that  each  of  them,  owing  to  its  peculiar  vices,  is  equally  powerieii 
to  launch  society  on  an  organic  course,  and  so  to  secure  the  future  agaisst 
the  return  of  the  convulsions  that  have  continually  accompanied  the  great 
crisis  which  characterises  the  present  epoch.  Both  are  alike  anarchical  the 
one  by  its  own  nature,  the  other  by  its  necessary  consequences. 

In  this  respect  the  only  difference  between  them  is  that,  in  the  opinko 
of  kings  the  government  purposely  places  itself  in  direct  and  continaoos 
opposition  to  society  ;  while  according  to  the  popular  view  society  takes  up 
a  permanent  attitude  of  hostility  to  government 

.  These  two  opposed  and  equally  vicious  conceptions,  by  their  verv  nature 
tend  reciprocally  to  strengthen  each  other  and  in  consequence  to  maintain 
indefinitely  the  source  of  revolutions. 

On  one  hand  the  attempts  of  kings  to  reconstruct  the  feudal  and  theo- 
logical system  necessarily  provoke  on  the  part  of  the  people  an  explosion  of 
the  negative  doctrines  in  all  their  dangerous  energy.    It  is  even  appaient 
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that  in  the  absence  of  such  attempts  these  doctrines  would  have  already 
lost  their  main  vigour,  as  no  longer  possessing  any  object.  Now  that 
kings  have  solemnly  adhered  to  their  fundamental  principle  (the  dogma  of 
liberty  of  conscience)  with  its  consequences,  the  irrevocable  decline  of  the 
ancient  system  is  clearly  established.  But  the  efforts  to  resuscitate  the 
divine  right  of  kings  revive  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  give  it  new 
life. 

On  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  modifications  introduced 
into  the  ancieut  system  already  permit  efforts  directed  towards  forming 
the  new  system,  the  preponderance  which  the  people  still  accord  to  negative 
principles  naturally  impels  kings  to  re-establish  the  ancient  system  as  the 
only  means  of  averting  a  crisis  which,  imder  its  present  aspect,  appears  to 
lead  to  nothing  but  the-dissolution  of  society.  And,  in  truth,  such  a  pro- 
longation of  negative  philosophy  when  a  social  reconstruction  is  needed 
alone  imparts  plausibility  to  the  views  of  kings.  For  admitting  that  their 
view,  owing  to  the  utter  impossibility  of  realising  it,  is  not  really  more 
organic  than  that  of  the  people,  in  theory  at  least  it  is  so ;  and  since  some 
system  must  exist,  this  circumstance  places  the  kingly  conception  in  some, 
though  a  very  imperfect,  relation  with  the  wants  of  society. 

Let  us  add  to  this  faithful  picture  of  our  social  situation  the  influence 
of  the  various  factions  whose  projects  are  so  eminently  facilitated  by  such 
a  state  of  things.  If  we  study  their  efforts  to  prevent  light  being  thrown 
upon  the  social  problem  and  to  hinder  a  better  understanding  and  re- 
cognition of  their  mutual  errors  on  the  part  of  kings  and  people  wo  frhall 
form  a  just  estimate  of  the  melancholy  situation  in  which  society  is  now 
placed. 

The  preceding  considerations  demonstrate  that  the  way  of  final  escape  a  Ck)nstnio- 
from  this  deplorably  vicious  circle,  this  inexhaustible  source  of  revolutions,  JJj®  '^^ 
lies  neither  in  tlie  doctrine  of  kings  nor  in  that  of  the  people.    The  forma-   ncoeamry 
tion  and  general  adoption  by  both  people  and  kings  of  Organic  Conceptions  J2nc°^^'* 
can  alone  suffice  to  withdraw  the  latter  from  their  retrograde,  the  former 
from  their  negative  direction. 

Such  a  doctrine  can  alone  terminate  the  crisis  by  forcing  society  into 
the  track  of  the  new  system,  which  the  growth  of  civilisation  has  prepared 
and  now  offers  as  a  substitute  for  the  feudo-theological  system. 

By  the  unanimous  adoption  of  this  doctiine  satisfaction  will  be  afforded 
to  all  that  is  reasonable  in  the  existing  opinions  both  of  the  people  and  of 
kings,  their  discordant  and  vicious  elements  being  discarded.  The  just 
apprehensions  of  kings  as  to  the  subversion  of  society  being  dissipated,  no 
legitimate  motive  can  any  longer  urge  them  to  oppose  the  growth  of  the 
human  intellect  While  the  people,  turning  all  their  aspirations  to  the 
formation  of  the  new  system,  will  no  longer  feel  irritated  against  the 
feudo-theological  system,  but  will  await  its  peaceable  extinction  in  the 
natural  course  of  events. 

Having  thus  established  the  necessity  for  adopting  a  ne^  and  truly 
organic  doctrine,  we  shall  next  examine  its  opportunity.  It  will  sufficiently 
appear  from  the  following  considerations  that  the  moment  for  commencing 
this  great  operation  has  at  last  arrived. 

A  careful  study  of  the  actual  state  of  the  most  advanced  notions  forces 
upon  the  mind  a  singular  and  almost  self-contradictory  observation.  Al- 
though no  other  political  ideas  subsist  but  such  as  are  founded  either  on 
the  retrograde  or  the  negative  doctrine,  neither  of  these  possesses  a  real 
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preponderance,  and  neither  exerts  an  action  sufficiently  powerful  to  direct 
Bociety.  These  two  doctrines  which,  as  above  shown,  theoretically  lend 
force  to  each  other,  are  notwithstanding  employed  only  to  impose  reciprocal 
limits  or  rather  to  annul  one  another  in  the  general  conduct  of  affairs. 

The  j^reat  political  movement  produced  during  the  last  thirty  years  by 
the  spread  of  negative  ideas  has  destroyed  their  chief  influence.  On  one 
hand  by  giving  the  finishing  blow  to  the  ancient  system  it  has  terminated 
their  natural  existence,  and  has  almost  completely  taken  away  the  ground 
which  enlisted  popular  sympathies  on  their  side.  On  the  other  hand  the 
application  of  the  modem  ideas  to  the  reorganisation  of  society  has  com- 
pletely manifested  their  anarchical  character.  Since  this  decisive  experi- 
ment negative  aspirations  have  inspired  no  real  passion  among  the  people. 
Consequently,  notwithstanding  any  appearances  to  the  contrary,  retro- 
grade passions  can  no  longer  exist  among  kings,  since  they  have  distinctly 
recognised  the  decline  of  the  feudo-theological  system  and  the  necesaty 
for  abandoning  it. 

In  neither  direction  is  any  real  action  exerted  within  the  sphere  of 
government  or  of  society.  Kings  and  people  in  practice  employ  the  retro- 
grade or  negative  doctrine  in  an  essentially  passive  way,  that  is  to  say  as  a 
weapon  of  defence.  Nay  more,  each  side  uses  the  two  doctrines  by  turns 
and  almost  to  the  same  extent,  with  however  one  natural  diti'erence. 
Kegarded  as  an  instrument  of  reasoning,  the  negative  doctrine  attracts  the 
people  because  they  feel  more  completely  the  necessity  for  abandoning  the 
ancient  system,  while  kings  adhere  to  the  retrograde  doctrine,  since  they 
experience  more  deeply  the  need  of  social  order. 

It  is  easy  to  verify  and  elucidate  this  remark  by  observing  the  existence 
of  and  the  credit  enjoyed  by  a  Mongrel  Doctrine  which  is  nothing  but  a 
mixture  of  retrograde  and  negative  ideas.  This  phase  of  opinion,  though 
possessing  no  intiuence  at  the  outset  of  the  crisis,  has  now  become  pre- 
dominant both  among  rulers  and  the  ruled.  Both  of  the  active  parties 
unequivocally  recognise  its  ascendency  since  they  equally  adopt  its 
lan^ruage. 

The  prevalence  of  such  an  opinion  clearly  establishes  two  facts  most 
essential  for  the  correct  understanding  of  the  present  epoch.  In  the 
first  place  it  proves  that  the  insufficiency  of  the  negative  doctrine  for  the 
great  actual  wants  of  society  is  felt  as  profoundly  and  universally  as  the 
iucoujipatibility  of  the  feudo-theological  system  with  the  present  state  of 
civilisation.  In  the  second  place  it  furnishes  a  guarantee  against  the 
ascendency  either  of  the  negative  or  of  the  retrograde  view.  For  when- 
ever one  of  -them  seems  about  to  acquire  a  preponderance,  the  disposition 
of  men's  minds  immediately  inclines  to  the  other,  and  so  remains  until 
this,  encouraged  by  seeming  approval,  has  become  sufficiently  active  to 
cause  similar  alarms  and  in  consequence  experiences  a  similar  revulsion  of 
feeling.^     These  succeeding  oscillations  produce  themselves  sometimes  in 

*  The  merits  of  this  intermediate,  or  rather  self-contradictory  doctrine  precisely 
contdsts  in  its  supplying  an  organ  for  the  above  attitude.  Besides  it  is  evidently 
devoid  of  conistruotive  power,  since  it  has  no  special  character  and  is  compounded 
of  opposing  views  which  mutually  destroy  each  other.  As  experience  has  already 
clearly  shown,  its  ascendency  can  have  no  other  result  than  that  of  causing 
society  to  oscillate  between  negative  and  retrograde  tendencies.  In  the  existing 
political  situation,  and  while  awaiting  the  establishment  of  a  truly  organic 
doctrine,  this  undecided  course  is  certainly  indispensable,  as  a  means  of  prevectiog 
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one  direction,  sometimes  in  another  accordinji^  as  tlie  natural  course  of 
events  specially  reveals  either  the  absurdity  of  the  ancient  system  or  the 
danger  of  anarchy.  Such  at  this  moment  is  the  working  system  of  practical 
politics^  and  such  it  will  remain  until  men*6  attention  is  directed  towards 
the  mode  of  reorganising  society ;  and  a  public  opinion  has  been  created 
capable  of  fulfilling  the  two  grand  conditions  demanded  by  our  epoch,  but 
hitherto  regarded  as  contradictory,  namely  the  abandonment  of  the  ancient 
system,  and  the  establishment  of  a  regular  and  stable  order  of  society. 

This  reciprocal  annulling  of  the  two  opposed  doctrines,  observable  even 
in  opinions,  is  especially  evident  in  active  life.  In  truth  when  the  im- 
portant events  of  the  last  ten  years  are  examined  with  reference  both  to 
the  negative  and  retrograde  tendencies,  we  shall  discover  that  they  have 
never  contributed  to  tlie  effective  progress  of  the  corresponding  system 
and  that  their  result  has  only  been  to  hinder  the  preponderance  of  the 
opposing  system. 

To  resume  then ;  not  only  are  the  popular  and  monarchical  doctrines 
equally  incapable  of  satisfying  that  fundamental  need  of  reorganisation 
which  characterises  the  present  epoch — whence  results  the  necessity  for 
a  new  general  doctrine — but  the  triumph  of  either  in  our  day  is  alike 
impossible.  Neither  in  truth  can  exercise  any  decided  influence;  and 
hence  we  may  infer  that  men's  minds  are  sufficiently  prepared  to  receive 
the  organic  doctrine. 

The  destination  of  society  z^ow  come  to  maturity  is  neither  to  inhabit 
for  ever  the  old  and  miserable  hut  which' its  infkncy  erected,  as  kings 
suppose ;  nor  to  live  eternally  without  shelter  after  having  left  it,  as  the 
people  imagined.  Its  destiny  is  rather  this,  that,  aided  by  acquired  ex- 
perieneey4t  should  with  all  the  accumulated  materials  construct  an  edifice 
fitted  for  its  needs  and  enjoyments.  Such  is  the  great  and  noble  enterprise 
reserved  for  the  present  generation. 


GENERAL-  VIEW. 

The  defects  in  the  modes  of  conceiving  the  Organisation  of  Society 
by  the  People  and  by  Kings  having  been  shown,  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  both  have  pursued  wrong  methods  in  framing  the  plan  of  reorganisa- 
tion. Such  a  state  of  things  admits  of  but  one  explanation ;  but  it  is 
important  to  establish  this  assertion  directly  and  accurately. 

tho  violent  disorders  to  which  the  preponderance  of  cither  the  retrograde  or  nega- 
tive purty  would  expose  society.  In  this  sense  all  rationnl  men  should  bo  eager 
to  forwanl  it.  But  while  such  a  policy  renders  the  revolutionary  epoch  less 
stomiy,  it  inc<mtcstably  tends  to  prolong  its  dumtion.  For  a  view  which  elevates 
a  self-contradiction  to  the  rank  of  a  system,  and  induces  men  carefully  to  avoid 
the  total  extinction  of  the  two  extreme  doctrines  in  order  that  one  may  always  be 
opposed  to  tho  other,  of  necessity  prevents  the  social  body  from  ever  attaining  a 
stable  condition.  In  a  word  in  our  day  this  policy  is  reasonable  and  useful  if 
maintained  as  simply  provisional,  but  becomes  absurd  and  dangerous  when  re- 
garded  as  definitive. 

Sui?h  are  the  reasons  why,  in  my  examination  of  the  existing  opinions  on  social 
reorganisation,  I  have  not  mentioned  the  above  point  of  view. 
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Ck>n8tita- 
tions  do  not 
supply 
Social  Reor- 
ganisation. 


The  inadequacy  of  tbe  monarchical  view  and  of  that  of  the  pra[^ 
proves  the  necessity  for  a  new  and  truly  organic  doctrine,  alone  capi^  of 
ending  the  terrible  crisis  which  a^tates  society.  So  likewise  by  eTamiiring 
the  methods  which,  on  either  hand,  have  led  to  these  imperfect  reeohs  we 
shall  discover  the  proper  mode  of  shaping  and  establisbing  tbe  new  doctzine, 
and  the  social  forces  destined  to  direct  this  great  work. 

The  general  defect  of  the  method  pursued,  alike  by  the  people  and  by 
kings,  in  framing  the  Plan  of  Reorganisation  lies  in  tbe  very  erroneous  con- 
ceptions formed  respecting  the  nature  of  such  a  work.  Hence  it  followed 
that  they  confided  this  important  mission  to  men  who  were  necesaanly 
unqualified  for  it.  This  is  the  primary  cause  of  the  fundamental  abemtioai 
pointed  out  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Although  this  cause  has  operated  as  much  with  kings  as  with  the 
people ;  it  is  useless  to  consider  it  specislly  in  reference  to  the  former. 
For  kings  not  having  invented  anything  and  having  confined  their  efforts 
to  reproducing  the  ancient  doctrine  to  meet  the  wants  of  tbe  new  aodil 
order,  their  incompetence  to  conceive  a  true  reorganisation  has,  by  this  £Kt 
alone,  been  sufiiciently  established.  On  the  other  hand  for  tbe  same  reasca 
their  course,  though  in  principle  as  absurd  as  that  of  the  people,  has  nata- 
rally  been  more  methodical,  since  it  was  furnished  to  their  hand  in  dettfl. 
The  people  alone  having  produced  a  sort  of  new  doctrine  our  ezaminatioo 
should  be  mainly  directed  to  their  mode  of  proceeding  in  order  to  diseoTer 
the  source  of  its  defects.  It  will  be  easy,  afterwards,  to  applj  to  kings,  witk 
suitable  modifications,  the  general  remarks  made  in  reference  to  the  people. 

The  multitude  of  the  so-called  Constitutions  produced  by  the  people 
since  the  beginning  of  the  crisis,  and  the  excessive  minuteness  of  thdr 
dispositions,  manifested  more  or  less  in  all,  would  alone  suffice  to  coovince 
every  capable  intellect  how  entirely  the  nature  and  difficulty  of  forming 
a  plan  for  social  reorganisation  have  been  hitherto  misunderstood.  When 
society  shall  have  been  reorganised  our  descendants  will  be  amazed,  by  th« 
production,  within  a  period  of  thirty  years,  of  the  constitutions,  each  in 
succession  proclaimed  eternal  and  irrevocable,  several  of  which  cootain 
more  than  two  hundred  very  circumstantial  articles  without  reckoning  the 
organic  laws  thereto  annexed.  Such  verbiage  would  disgrace  the  human 
mind  in  politics,  were  it  anything  but  a  mere  phase  and  an  unavoidaUe 
transition  towards  the  true  and  final  doctrine. 

But  society  does  not  and  cannot  progress  in  this  way.  The  pretenaon 
of  constructing  ofi'hand  in  a  few  months  or  even  years  a  social  system,  in  its 
complete  and  definitive  shape,  is  an  extravagant  chimera  absolutely  incom- 
patible with  the  weaknes8_pfth§Jm0a^intellect 

Let  us  observe  the  mode  which  our  intellect  adopts  in  analogous  bat 
far  simpler  cases.     When  a  science  is  reconstituted  on  a  new  theoretictl 
basis,  sufficiently  prepared,  in  the  first  instance  the  general  principle  is 
announced,  discussed,  and  verified :  subsequently  by  a  long  series  of  efforts 
all  the  parts  of  the  science  are  worked  out  and  their  coordination  established, 
which,  at  the  outset,  no  one,  not  even  its  founder,  could  have  conceived. 
Thus,  for  example,  after  Newton  had  discovered  the  law  of  universal 
gravitation  a  century  of  arduous  labours  and  the  cooperation  of  all  European 
geometers  was  needed  to  confer  on  physical  astronomy  a  constitution  in 
harmony  with  the  law.     So  likewise  in  the  arts.    To  cite  but  a  single 
example,  when  the  elastic  force  of  steam  was  conceived  as  a  new  moving 
power  applicable  to  machinery,  nearly  a  century  was  needed  for  developing 
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the  series  of  manufacturing  improvements  which  directly  resulted  from' 
this  discovery.  If  such  evidently  he  the  necessary  and  invariable  course 
of  the  human  mind  in^rexDluliona  which,  despite  of  their  importance  and 
difficulty,  are  only  special,  how  absurd  must  appear  the  presumptuous 
course  hitherto  followed  in  reference  to  the  most  general,  momentous  and 
difficult  of  ^11  revolutioMH-that  which  aims  at  completely  recasting  tlie 
social  system. 

Tfwe' pass  from  these  comparisons,  which,  though  indirect,  are  decisive, 
to  direct  comparisons,  we  shall  always  arrive  at  the  same  result.  Let  us 
examine  the  rise  of  the  Catholico-Feudal  system,  a  revolution  of  precisely 
the  same  nature  as  that  of  our  own  time.  Far  from  this  system  having 
been  constituted  offhand,  it  did  not  assume  its  true  and  definitive  shape 
until  the  eleventh  century,  that  is  to  say  more  than  five  centuries  posterior 
to  the  generaHriUmph  of  Christian  doctrines  throughout  Western  Europe, 
and  the  definitive  settlement  of  the  Northern  populations  in  the  empire  of 
the  West.  No  man,  whatever  might  be  his  genius  could,  in  the  fifth 
century  have  foreshadowed,  with  any  degree  of  precision,  the  plan  of  this 
constitution,  although  the  fundamental  principle,  whence  it  necessarily 
flowed,  was  then  solidly  established,  both  under  temporal  and  spiritual 
aspects.  Doubtless,  owing  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  an4..the  charact^ 
of  the  social  system — ^in  itself  more  simple  and  natural — which  has  to  be 
establtshgd'  tir  our  dAy,  its  complete  organisation  should  be  much  more 
rapidly  effected.  But  the  progress  of  society,  depending  as  this  does  on 
tiiA  pA^-mflnftj^t.  nfltl'^  ^^  miinkinf^.  must  be  at  all  times  essentially  the 
same ;  the  differences  consisting  simply  in  greater  or  less  rapidity.  Hence 
the  above  great  experiment  proves  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  improvise 
a  complete  plan  for  reorganising  society  down  to  its  smallest  details. 

Confirmation  of  this  conclusion,  if  needed,  would  be  furnished  by 
observing  the  growth  of  the  Negative  Doctrine  among  the  people.  It  is, 
manifestly,  nothing  but  the  general  development  and  complete  application 
of  the  individual  Right  of  Private  Judgment  asserted,  in  principle,  by 
Protestantism.  Now  two  centuries  almost  were  needed  before  all  the 
main  consequences  of  this  do6trine  were  deduced,  and  its  theory  formed. 
No  doubt  the  resistance  of  the  feudo-theological  system  has  greatly 
influenced  the  slowness  of  its  advance.  Evidently,  this  could  not  have 
been  the  only  cause ;  the  slow  progress  was  due  to  the  very  nature  of  the 
work.  Now  what  is  true  of  a  negative  doctrine  should  a  fortiori  be  true 
of  one  truly  organic. 

We  must  therefore  conclude  from  this  first  class  of  considerations  that, 
down  to  the  present  time,  the  People  have  not  comprehended  the  great 
work  of  Social  Reorganisation. 

Endeavouring  then  to  ascertain  in  what  precise  way  the  nature  of  this 
work  has  been  misconceived,  we  find  that  the  error  consists  in  regarding 
i^/*"t^!IUlftft  wb^^^  ^«  flaflrtntiAlly  theorotioftl,  as  purely  practicfti*  ' 

The  formation  of  any  plan  for  social  organisation  necessarily  embraces  Theory  and 
two  series  of  works  as  distinct  in  their  objects  as  in  the  intellectual  efibrta  I'^^^oe 
they  demand.    One,  Theoretical  orjpiritual,  aims  at  developing  the  leading  soparated 
conception  of  the  plan — that  is  to  siaythe  new  principle  destined  to  co- 
ordin^iS'social  relations — and  at  forming  the  system  of  general  ideas,  fitted 
to  guide  society.     The  other,  Practical  or  temporal,  decides  upon  the 
distribution  of  authority  and  the  combination  of  administrative  institutions 
best  adapted  to  the  spirit  of  the  system  already  determined  by  the  theo- 
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retical  labours.  Since  the  second  series  reposes  on  tlie  first,  of  which  it 
is  only  the  result  and  realisation,  the  general  enterprise  must  of  necessitj 
begin  by  the  former.  It  constitutes  its  soul  and,  although  merely  pre- 
liminary, forms  its  most  important  and  difficult  portion. 

In  consequence  of  their  having  overlooked  this  fundamental  distinctioii 
or,  in  other  words,  of  having  exclusively  fixed  their  attention  on  the 
practical  side,  the  People  have  naturally  been  led  to  conceive  Social 
IleorgAuisation  in  accordance  with  the  defective  doctrine  which  we  hsre 
examined  in  the  previous  chapter.  All  their  errors  flow  from  this  profound 
original  aberration  ;  and  their  derivation1hni]4t4s  easily  shown. 

In  the  fir::»t  place  owing  to  this  infmntirn  f*f  \hi  ""^"ml  ]*^  ^^  *^ 
Uuman  mind  the  people,  while  imagining  that  they  were  constructis?  a 
new  socTaTsyitem,  really  continued  in  the  track  of  the  ancient  one.  This 
was  unavoidable,  since  the  aim  and  spirit  Jif^the  new  one  were  left  un- 
determined. So  it  must  ever  Ibe  until  this  indippSn»ablc  cundition  baa 
become  fulfilled. 

Every  social  system,  whether  constructed  for  a  handful  of  men  or  for 
several  millions,  aims  definitively  at  directing  all  special  forces  towards  a 
general  result ;  for  the  exercise  of  a  general  and  combined  acdvity  is  the 
es^nce  of  society.  On  every  other  hypothesis  there  is  merely  an  aggl(>- 
meration  of  a  certain  number  of  persons  upon  the  same  soiL  This  it 
is  wliich  distinguishes  hum^  society  from  that  of  other  gregarioos 
animals. 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  clear  and  precise  ascertainment  of  the  actire 
aim  constitutes  the  first  and  mostimportant  condilton  bfa  true'so^^  order, 
since  this  fixes  the  true  meaning  of  the  system. 

On  the  other  hand  a  society,  however  numerous  it  may  be,  can,  jastaa 
an  individual,  propose  to  itself  only  one  of  two  possible  active  aims.  These 
are  a  violent  action  upon  the  rest  of  the  human  race,  that  is  to  say 
conquest ;  and  an  action  upon  nature  modifying  it  for  the  advantage  of  man, 
or  production.  Every  society  which  is  not  definitely  organised  for  one  or 
other  of  these  aims,  must  be  mongrel  and  devoid  of  character.  The  militanr 
aim  characterised  the  ancient,  while  the  industrial  aim  characterises  the 
modern  system. 

The  first  step  needed  for  social  reorganisation  was  therefore  to  proclaim 
this  new  aim.  Since  this  was  not  done,  we  have  not  abandoned  the  ancient 
system  even  when  seeming  to  diverge  from  it  most  widely.  Now,  this 
strange  deficiency  in  our  so-called  constitutions  has,  clearly,  sprung  from 
tiie  desire  to  organise  a  system  in  detail,  before  the  ensemble  had  been  con- 
ceived. In  other  words  it  was  the  consequence  of  having  directed  attention 
exclusively  to  the  practical  side  of  the  reorganisation  without  having  first 
decided  on  the  theoretical  part  or  even  thought  of  constituting  it. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  this  primitive  error,  mere  modifications 
of  the  ancient  system  have  been  mistaken  for  a  complete  transformation. 
Its  substance  has  remained  essentially  unchanged ;  all  the  alterations  made 
bearing  on  the  form  alone.  The  only  aim  has  been  a  redistribution  of  the 
ancient  powers  and  an  opposition  between  difi'erent  branches.  Discussions 
bearing  upon  this  object  have  been  and  still  are  regarded  as  the  sublime  in 
politics,  though  in  truth  they  constitute  only  a  very  subordinate  detaiL  The 
direction  of  society  and  the  nature  of  social  powers  have  been  conceived  as 
being  always  the  same. 

Moreover  it  is  essential  to  point  out  that  these  mere  discussions  on  the 
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distribution  of  powers,  have,  by  a  further  cousequence  of  the  original  error, 
been  as  superficial  as  poasible.  For  no  account  has  been  taken  of  tliat 
capital  division  into  Spiritual  and  Temponil  powers,  which  was  the  chief 
improvement  introduced  by  the  ancient  system  into  general  politics. 
Attention  having  been  wholly  directed  to  the  practical  side  of  social 
reorganisation,  men  have  naturally  adopted  the  absurd  notion  of  a  consti- 
tution devoid  of  a  spiritual  power,  which,  if  it  could  last,  would  in  truth  be 
a  retrograde  step  leading  to  barbarism.  The  temporal  aspect  has  been  alone 
coubidered.  Nothing  has  been  regarded  but  its  distribution  into  legislative 
and  executive  powers,  and  this  evidently  forms  a  subdivision  only. 

In  order  to  guide  their  intelligence  through  the  modified  phases  of  the 
feudo-theological  system  the  people  were  necessarily  obliged  to  assume  as 
organic  those  negative  principles  which  helped  them  to  struggle  against  the 
ancient  system  from  the  time  when  its  decline  became  evident  and  which 
therefore  were  destined  to  modify  it.  We  must  not  omit  to  observe  that, 
while  overlooking  the  separation  of  theory  from  practice  as  a  part  of  the 
general  scheme  of  reorganisation,  the  people  have  involuntarily  verified  the 
necessity  for  this  law,  as  resulting  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  by 
themselves  conforming  to  it  in  their  efforts  to  modify  the  ancient  system. 

Such  is  the  strict  concatenation  of  consequences,  resulting  from  the 
fundamental  error  of  treating  as  simply  a  matter  of  practice  that  labour  of 
social  reorganisation  which  is  in  its  essence  theoretical.  In  this  way  the 
people  have  gradually  come  to  regard  as  a  truly  regenerated  social  system, 
as  the  final  outcome  of  a  perfected  civilisation,  that  which  is  only  the 
ancient  system  deprived  of  all  that  gave  it  vigour  and  reduced  to  the 
miserable  state  of  an  emaciated  skeleton.  Such  is  the  true  origin  of  the 
fundamental  errors  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Since  the  want  of  a  true  reorganisation  always  makes  itself  apparent  and 
must  do  so  until  it  has  been  satisfied,  the  spirit  of  the  people  is  Hgitated  and 
exhausts  itself  in  seeking  new  combinations.  But,  being  inflexibly  confined 
within  the  narrow  ciixile  where  their  erroneous  course  originally  placed 
them,  and  from  which  civilisation  vainly  urges  their  depaituro,  the  people 
ima«nae  they  can  reach  the  goal  of  their  efforts  through  fresh  modifications 
of  the  ancient  system,  and  more  complete  applications  of  the  negative 
doctrine.  Thus  from  change  to  change,  that  is  to  say  by  destroying  more 
and  more  entirely  the  feudo-theological  system,  but  without  replacing  it,  the 
people  rapidly  advance  towards  complete  anarchy  which  is  the  only  natural 
issue  of  such  a  course. 

This  conclusion  evidently  proves  the  urgent  and  unavoidable  necessity   p]^,  ^f  ^ 
for  adopting  in  the  great  work  of  Social  Keorganisation  the  plnn  so  clearly   c^^^  ^^ 
pointed  out  by  the  nature  of  the  human  intellect.    It  constitutes  the  only 
means  of  escaping  Irom  the  disastrous  consequences  with  which  the  people 
are  threatened  in  consequence  of  having  pursued  a  different  course. 

This  proposition  being  of  fundamental  importance  for  determining  the 
true  direction  of  the  great  political  operations  needed  in  our  time,  it  cannot 
be  rendered  too  clear.  It  is  therefore  useful  briefly  to  repeat  the  direct 
philosophical  considerations  on  which  it  is  based,  although  it  may  be 
regarded  as  sufficiently  established  by  the  foregoing  investigation  of  the 
erroneous  course  hitherto  pursued  by  the  people. 

It  does  little  honour  to  the  human  intellect  to  be  obliged  to  prove  that 
a  septfration  universally  recognised  as  indispensable  in  the  cases  of  least 
complexity  is  indispensable  as  regards  the  most  general  and  difficult  of 
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undertftkings.    We  admit  as  an  elementary  truth  that  the  direction  of  any 

manufacture,  the  making  of  a  road  or  bridge,  the  navigation  of  a  Teesel,  &c^ 

[must  be  guided  by  antecedent  theoretical  knowledge.     Yet  it  is  supposed 

that  the  reorganisation  of  society  can  be  confided  to  merely  practical  men. 

Each  entire  human  operation,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  compli- 
cated, whether  executed  by  an  individual  or  by  a  multitude,  is  unavoidably 
composed  of  two  portions ;  in  other  words  g^ves  rise  to  two  kinds  of  cc«k- 
siderations ;  oue  theoretical  another  practical,  one  concerning  the  conception 
another  the  execution.  The  former  of  necessity  precedes  the  latteT^hidi 
it  is  destined  to  guide.  In  other  words  all  action  presupposes  antecedent 
speculation.  Even  in  operations  seemingly  of  the  most  routine  chancfer 
this  analytic  process  is  observable ;  the  difference  being  only  in  the  correct 
or  erroneous  conception  of  the  theory.  The  man  who  pretends,  whatsoever 
the  subject  may  be,  to  emancipate  himself  from  theories,  as  is  well  known, 
merely  refuses  to  admit  the  theoretical  advances  effected  by  his  contempo- 
raries, and  upholds  antiquated  theories  long  since  superseded.  Thus  for 
example  thoi^e  who  affect  to  disbelieve  in  medicine  generally  abandon  them- 
selves with  stupid  eagerness  to  the  greatest  charlatanism. 

In  the  earliest  infancy  of  the  human  mind  theoretical  and  practical 
labours  are  executed  by  the  same  person  for  all  operations ;  yet  this  cir- 
cumstance while  rendering  the  distinction  less  evident  does  not  affect  its 
reality.  Soon  however  these  two  classes  of  operations  begin  to  disengage 
themselves,  as  demanding  different,  and  in  some  respects  contrasted,  capa- 
cities and  culture.  As  the  collective  and  individual  intelligence  of  the 
human  race  developes  itself,  this  separation  becomes  nfiore~and  niore  pro- 
nounced and  general,  and  constitutes  the  source  of  new  advances.  Tbe 
degree  of  a  nation*s  civilisation,  philosophically  considered,  may  be  really 
measured  by  the  extent  to  which  theory  and  practice  have  been  separated 
and  harmonised.  For  the  gjand  instrument  of  civilisation  consists  in  the 
Division  of  Labour  and  the  Combination  of  Efforts. 

By  the  definitive  establishment  of  Christianity  the  separation  of  theory 
and  practice  was  systematically  and  completely  effected  in  relation  to  the 
general  action  of  society,  as  it  had  already  been  in  relation  to  all  special 
operations.     It  was  vivified  and  consolidated  by  the  creation  of  a  spiritual 
power,  distinct  and  independent  of  the  temporal  power,  and  which  maintained 
towards  the  latter  the  natural  attitude  of  a  theoretical  towards  a  practical 
authority,  modified  of  course  by  the  special  character  of  the  ancient  system. 
This  great  and  beautiful  conception  was  the  principal  cause  uf  the  admirable 
vigour   and   consistency   which  distinguished  the  Feudo-Catholic  system 
during  its  fiourishing  period.     The  inevitable  decline  of  this  system  has  for 
the  moment  obscured  this  important  distinction.     The  superficial  and  nega- 
tive philosophy  of  the  last  century  misconceived  its  importance.     But  it  is 
evident  that  the  distinction  should  be  carefully  preserved,  as  well  as  all  the 
other  acquisitions  which  the  human  intellect  effected  under  the  influence  of 
the  ancient  system  and  which  cannot  perish  with  it.     It  should  occupy  the 
first  rank,  and  govern  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers  of  another  sort  in 
the  system  which  must  be  established  in  our  day.    Doubtless  society  ought 
not  to  be  organised  with  less  completeness  in  the  nineteenth  century  than  it 
was  in  the  eleventh.* 

Now  if  the  necessity  for  the  separation  of  theory  and  practice  demands 

*  This  great  question  of  the  Separation  cf  the  Spiritual  and  Temporal  Powers 
will  form  hereafter  the  subject  of  a  special  essay. 
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recoprnition  as  regards  political  operations  of  daily  and  ordinary  occurrence, 
how  much  more  must  thja.  division,  based  as  it  chiefly  is  on  the  weakness 
of  the  human  intellect,  be  called  for  in  so  Tast  an  operation  as  that  of  the 
total  reorganisation  of  society.  It  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  first  condition 
for  treating  this  great  question  in  a  way  adequate  to  its  importance. 

The  indications  of  philosophical  observation  are  confirmed  by  direct 
experience.  No  important  innovation  has  ever  been  eifocted  in  the  order  of 
society,  until  the  practical  efforts  which  were  its  immediate  object,  had 
been  prepared  by  adequate  conceptions,  fitted  to  guide  and  support  the 
former.     History  furnishes  two  decisive  confirmations  of  this  truth.    ' 

The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  formation  of  the  theologico-feudal 
svstem,  an  event  which  should  be  to  us  a  source  of  inexhaustible  informa- 
tion.  The  en^etnhle  of  the  institutions  which  in  the  eleventh  century  con- 
stituted this  system  had  manifestly  been  prepared  by  theoretical  labours 
which  date  from  the  elaboration  of  Christianity  by  the  School  of  Alexandria. 
The  establishment  of  the  Papacy,  as  the  supreme  European  authority, 
was  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  antecedent  development  of  Christian 
doctrine.  The  general  institution  of  Feudalism,  based  on  recipnxial  duties 
of  obedience  and  protection  between  the  weak  and  the  strong  was,  in  like 
ninnner,  only  the  application  of  this  doctrine  to  the  regulation  of  social 
relations  incident  to  the  then  state  of  civilisation.  Who  can  fail  to  see 
that  neither  of  these  institutions  could  have  been  founded  without  the 
preceding  development  of  the  Christian  theory. 

The  second  confirmation,  still  more  obvious,  since  it  almost  falls  under 
our  own  eyes,  is  furnished  by  the  progress  of  the  modifications  which  tb^ 
people  have  introduced  into  the  ancient  system  since  the  commencement  of 
the  existing  crisis.  It  is  manifest  that  they  have  been  entirely  based  upon 
the  development  and  systematic  arrangements  which  the  philosophy  of 
the  eighteenth  century  imparted  to  negative  principles.  These  labours, 
although  being  negative  they  were  of  subordinate  importance,  had  so 
decidedly  a  theoretical  character  and  were  so  distinct  from  the  subsequent 
practical  labours,  that  not  one  of  the  men  who  contributed  thereto,  formed 
any  clear  or  enlarged  idea  of  the  modifications  which  they  might  produce 
in  the  following  generation.  This  reflection  ought  to  have  struck  any 
person  who  has  attentively  compared  their  works  with  the  succeeding 
changes.  Yet,  if  in  the  writings  and  discourses  of  even  the  ablest  men  who 
laboured  in  framing  our  pretended  constitutions,  the  ideas  directly  borrowed 
from  the  philosophies  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  suppressed,  the 
residue  would  amount  to  very  little. 

The  question  now  before  us,  if  considered  from  the  historical  point  of 
view,  may  be  easily  decided  by  the  following  considerations  which  we 
merely  indicate,  intending  to  develop  them  hereafter. 

In  our  day  society  is  disorganised  under  both  spiritual  and  temporal 
aspects.  Spiritual  anarchy  has  preceded  and  engendered  temporal  anarchy. 
In  the  present  epoch  the  social  malady  depends  much  more  on  the  first  than 
on  the  second  cause.  On  the  other  hand  an  attentive  study  of  the  pro- 
gress of  civilisation  proves  that  the  spiritual  is  now  more  completely 
prepared  than  the  temporal  reorganisation  of  society.  Thus  our  first  eflbrts 
to  terminate  the  revolutionary  epoch  should  aim  at  reorganising  the 
spiritual  power;  yet  hitherto  attention  has  only  been  fixed  upon  the  reno- 
vation of  the  temporal  power. 

The  preceding  considerations  manifestly  enforce  the  necessity  of  separa- 
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ting  the  theoretical  and  practical  operations  required  for  our  social  reorgaoi- 
SHtioD  in  the  present  day ;  in  other  words  of  conceiving  and  executing  th« 
operations  which  concern  the  spirit  of  the  new  social  order  and  the  corre- 
sponding system  of  general  ideas  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  affect 
social  relations  and  administrative  results.  Nothing  essential  and  durable 
^an  be  effected  in  practice  until  the  theory  is  elaborated,  or  at  least  fir 
advanced.  To  proceed  differently  would  be  like  building  without  a  founda- 
tion; putting  form  before  the  substance;  in  a  word  perpetuating  the 
fundamental  error  committed  by  the  people.  This,  as  we  have  just  seen,  ij 
the  prime  source  of  their  aberrations,  the  obstacle  above  all  to  be  overcome 
with  a  view  to  the  reorganisation  of  society  on  a  plan  fitted  to  the  exiatiDg 
state  of  knowledge. 
8dentfflo  Having  established  the  nature  of  the  preliminary  laboura  which  most 

Indtuitriai  be  executed  in  order  to  place  the  organisation  of  the  new  social  system  upon 
2nt'th!^new  *  ®^^*^^  foundation,  it  is  easy  to  determine  what  are  the  Social  Forces  destined 
spirituaiand  to  fulfil  this  important  misnion.  This  remains  to  be  settled  before  we 
organi^       explain  the  scheme  which  has  to  be  worked  out. 

"ation.  Having  now  demonstrated  that  the  mode  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the 

people  is  radically  wrong,  it  would,  doubtless,  be  superfluous  to  insist  much 
on  the  truth  that  the  men  to  whom  this  great  work  was  confided  were 
absolutely  incompetent.  The  people  having  misconceived  the  nature  of 
the  work,  they  could  not  but  deceive  themselves  in  the  choice  of  the  men 
destined  to  execute  it.  The  very  fitness  of  the  men  chosen  for  the  work, 
as  conceived  by  the  people,  rendered  them  unfit  to  direct  it  in  the  way  that 
it  ought  to  be  conceived.  The  incapacity  of  these  representatives,  or  rather 
their  incompetence,  has  then  been  what  might  be  expected,  since  no  one  is 
competent  to  fulfil  two  offices  essentially  opposite  in  their  nature. 

The  class  of  Lawyers  has  chiefly  furnished  the  men  selected  to  direct 
the  elaboration  of  the  so-called  constitutions  established  by  the  people 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  Naturally  and  necessarily  they  have  been 
invested  with  this  function,  as  hitherto  conceived. 

In  fact,  since  the  people  merely  sought  to  modify  the  ancient  system, 
and  the  negative  principles  destined  to  guide  such  modifications  were 
fully  established,  the  power  of  eloquence  was  the  force  specially  needed 
for  the  work,  and  lawyers  have  habitually  cultivated  it.  This  sort  of 
ability,  though  of  subordinate  importance,  since  it  is  merely  adapted  to 
secure  the  triumph  of  any  given  view  without  reference  to  its  formation 
and  grounds,  is  for  that  very  reason  eminently  fit  for  propagandism.  The 
principles  of  the  negative  philosophy  were  not  elaborated  by  lawyers  but  by 
Metaphysicians,  who,  besides,  constitute  spiritually  the  class  which  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  lawyers  under  temporal  aspects.  These  principles  however 
have  been  propagated  by  lawyers.  They  occupied,  for  the  most  part,  the  poli- 
tical arena  during  the  struggle  with  the  feudo-theological  system.  On  them 
therefore  naturally  devolved  the  task  of  instituting  the  modifications 
needed  to  bring  this  system  into  harmony  with  the  negative  philosophy, 
which  they  alone  were  accustomed  to  apply. 

Manifestly  the  case  is  no  longer  the  same  as  regards  those  organic 
operations  the  urgency  of  which  has  been  demonstrated.  The  active 
employment  of  eloquence  or  the  power  of  persuasion  is  no  longer  speciallv 
called  for,  but  reasoning  or  the  faculty  which  investigates  and  coordinates. 
Lawyers  are  generally  endowed  with  the  largest  share  of  ability  under  the 
first  head ;  but,  for  that  very  reason,  they  are  the  least  capable  as  regards 
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the  second.  ProfeMing  to  discover  the  method  of  recommending  any 
opinion  whatever,  the  more  practised  they  are  in  this  sort  of  work  the 
more  unfit  they  become  to  coordinate  a  theory  according  to  its  true 
principles. 

Here  then  is  no  mere  question  of  self-love ;  the  entire  question  resolves 
itself  into  the  necessary  and  exclusive  relation  which  subsists  between 
each  sort  of  ciipacity  and  each  kind  of  work.  I-Awyers  directed  the  forma- 
tion of  the  plan  of  reorganisation  when  this  was  conceived  in  a  manner 
wholly  erroneous.  They  have  done  their  appropriate  work.  Invited  to 
modify  and  criticise  they  did  modify  and  criticise.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  reproach  them  with  the  faults  of  a  direction  which  they  did  not  choose 
and  the  rectification  of  which  does  not  belong  to  them.  As  long  as  the 
direction  was  useful  and  even  indispensable,  so  also  was  their  ascend- 
ency. But  at  the  same  time  we  should  recognise  the  necessity  for  the 
disappearance  of  this  influence  when  an  opposite  direction  ought  to  prevail. 
No  pretension  can  be  more  absurd  than  that  of  aiming  at  the  reorganisation 
of  society  on  a  purely  practical  basis  and  without  first  executing  the  in- 
dispensable theoretical' works.  But  a  still  greater  absurdity  would  be  the 
singular  hope  of  effectuating  a  true  reorganisation  by  an  assembly  of  orators 
strangers  to  every  positive  theoretical  conception  and  selected  without 
regard  to  any  definite  condition  of  capacity  by  men  who  are,  for  the  most 
part,  still  more  incompetent.^ 

The  nature  of  the  works  to  be  executed,  of  itself  sufficiently  indicates 
the  class  on  which  their  execution  must  devolve.  Since  these  works  are 
theoretical,  it  is  clear  that  those  whose  professed  aim  it  is  to  form  theo- 
retical combinations,  in  other  words  Savants  occupied  with  the  stndy  of 
the  sciences  of  observation^  are  the  only  men  whose  capncity  and  intellectual 
culture  fulfil  the  necessary  conditions.  It  would  be  evidently  abnormal 
when  the  most  nrgent  social  needs  call  for  a  general  work  of  the  highest 
order  of  importance  and  difficulty,  to  entrust  this  work  to  any  but  the 
greatest  intellectual  forces  we  can  command  and  to  men  who  pursue  a 
method  of  which  the  superiority  is  universally  recognised.  Doubtless  in 
other  branches  of  society  men  may  be  found  equal  and  even  superior  in 
theoretical  capacity  to  that  of  the  majority  of  savants,  for  the  effective 
classification  of  individuals  is  far  from  conforming  universally  to  the 
natural  or  physiological  classification.  But  in  a  work  so  essential  we  must 
consider  classes  and  not  individuals.  Besides  even  as  regards  such  ex- 
ceptional instances,  education,  that  is  to  say,  the  system  of  intellectual 
habits  which  results  from  the  study  of  the  sciences  of  observation,  can  alone 

*  I  am  far  froin  drawing  the  inference  that  tho  clnss  of  Lawyers  ought  no  longor 
to  follow  any  political  career.  I  only  wish  to  prove  that  their  action  should  take  a 
different  course. 

According  to  the  views  just  put  forward  the  present  condition  of  society  re- 
quires that  the  supreme  direction  of  intelligence  shouM  cease  to  appertain  to 
lawyers  ;  but  they  are  not  the  less  called  by  their  vocation  to  second,  in  some  very 
important  ways,  that  new  generjil  direction  which  others  m\ist  originate.  In  the 
first  place,  possessing  as  they  do,  mor**  than  any  other  clans,  the  means  of  persua- 
sion Rud  the  habit  of  placing  themselves  at  the  political  point  of  view,  they  should 
powerfully  concur  in  the  propagation  of  the  orgtmic  doctrine.  In  the  second  place 
the  lawyers,  and  especially  such  among  them  as  have  profoundly  studied  pwitive  law, 
exclu-sively  possess  the  capacity  for  making  regulations ;  one  of  the  great 
capacities  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  new  social  system,  and  one  that  will 
be  utilised  as  soon  as  the  purely  spiritual  portiou  of  the  general  work  of  re- 
organisation has  been  terminated  or  even  sufficiently  advanced. 
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develop  their  natural  theoretical  capadtj.  In  a  word  whenever  societj 
requires  theoretical  work  of  any  given  sort,  it  is  conceded  that  this  mus^ 
be  confided  to  the  correspondinfc  class  of  savants.  Henoe  it  devolves  on 
the  ensemble  of  the  scientific  corps  to  guide  the  general  theoretical  work 
the  necessity  for  which  has  been  demonstrated.^ 

Besides,  the  nature  of  the  case  forbids  any  mistake  on  this  head ;  sbice 
liberty  of  choice  is  absolutely  interdicted  for  several  reasons  which  pomt 
to  the  class  of  savants  as  the  only  one  qualified  to  execute  the  theoreticsl 
labour  of  social  reorganisation. 

In  the  system  to  be  constituted  the  spiritual  power  will  be  ccmfided 
to  the  hands  of  savants,  while  the  temporal  power  wiU  belong  to  the  headi 
of  industrial  works.  These  two  powers  then  should  naturally  proceed 
to  the  formation  of  this  system ;  just  as  they  will  when  it  is  established 
undertake  its  duly  application  ;  due  allowance  bein^r  made  for  the  superior 
importance  of  the  work  now  to  be  executed.  This  work  embraces  a 
spiritual  portion  which  ouf?ht  to  be  treated  first  and  a  temporal  portion 
which  will  follow.  Accordingly  on  the  savants  devolves  the  task  of  under- 
taking the  first  series  of  works  and  on  the  leaders  of  industry  that  of 
organif^ing,  on  the  bases  thus  established,  the  administrative  system.  Such 
is  the  simple  course  indicated  by  the  nature  of  things,  which  teaches  us 
that  the  very  classes  which  form  the  elements  of  the  powers  of  a  new 
system  and  must  one  day  be  placed  aLita  head,  can  alone  create  it  be- 
cause they  alone  are  capable  of  truly  apprehending  its  spirit,  and  im- 
pelled in  this  direction  by  the  combined  force  of  their  habitts  and  their 
interests. 

Another  consideration  places  in  a  still  clearer  light  the  necessity  for 
confiding  to  the  cultivators  of  Positive  Science  the  theoretical  labour  of 
reorganising  society. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  negHtive 
doctrine  encourages  in  most  minds,  and  increasingly  strengthens,  the  habit 
of  setting  themselves  up  as  the  supreme  judges  of  general  political  concep- 
tions. This  anarchical  state  of  intellect,  when  erected  into  a  fundamentel 
principle,  is  a  manifest  obstacle  to  the  reorganisation  of  society.  The 
!  intellects  really  competent  to  construct  the  true  organic  doctrine  destined 

*  In  accoidanco  with  ordinary  practice,  we  include  nnder  the  term  Savants, 
men  who  though  not  devoting  their  lives  to  the  .sj>ccial  cultivation  of  any  of  the 
sciences  of  observation,  possess  a  scientific  capiicity  and  have  studied  the  posi- 
tive sciences  suflicieutly  to  l>ocomo  penctnited  with  their  spirit  and  familiur  with 
the  principal  laws  that  regulate  natural  phenomena. 

Without  doubt  the  active  formation  of  the  new  social  doctrine,  hitherto  too 
rare,  is  essential Iv  reserved  for  this  class  of  savants.  The  other  savants  are  UjO 
much  preoccupied  with  their  special  pursuits,  and  even  still  too  much  affected  by 
certain  erroneous  intellectuid  habits,  resulting  from  this  8pecialit3',t/)  allow  of  their 
beini;  really  active  in  establishing  political  science.  Bur  they  will  nevertheleia 
fulfil,  though  passively,  a  most  important  oflSce  in  this  great  elalx)ration ;  as 
juilges  of  the  work.  The  results  obtained  by  the  men  who  follow  out  the  new 
phib^sophical  direction,  will  have  neither  value  nor  influence  until  adapted  by  the 
special  savants,  as  possessing  the  same  character  hh  their  own  works. 

I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  offer  this  explanation,  in  order  to  meet  an 
objection  which  uaturjiUy  presents  itself  to  the  majority  of  readers.  It  is  how- 
ever evident  that  this  distinction  between  two  sections  of  the  scientific  world,  one 
actively  and  the  other  passively  engaged  in  elaborating  the  organic  d<x'trine,  is 
wholly  socondar}'  and  in  no  wise  affects  the  essential  proposition  laid  down  in  the 
text. 
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to  end  the  existing  crisis  would  therefore  labour  in  vain  unless  from  their 
antecedent  position  their  authority  was  in  fact  recognised.  Deprived  of 
this  condition  and  subjected  to  the  CHpricious  control  of  a  policy  of 
inspiration  their  work  could  never  be  uniformly  adopted.  Now  casting 
our  eye  over  society  we  shall  soon  perceive  that  this  spiritual  influence 
in  our  day  lies  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  thesavants.  They  alone  as 
regards  theory  exercise  an  uncontested  authority.  Thus,  apart  from  their 
being  alone  competent  to  form  the  new  organic  doctrine,  they  are  ex- 
clusively invested  with  the  moral  force  essential  to  secure  its  recognition. 
The  obstacles  to  such  recognition  presented  by  the  negative  prejudice 
which  attributes  a  moral  sovereignty  to  each  individual  as  hia  inborn 
right  would  be  insurmountable  by  any  other  than  that  class.  They  possess 
the  only  leverage  capable  of  overthrowing  this  prejudice,  in  the  habit 
gradually  contracted  by  society  since  the  foundation  oftGe  positive 
'  sciences  ofsubmitting  to  the  decisions  of  the  savants  as  regards  all  special 
theoretical. -idssv.  This  habit  the  savants  will  easily  extend  to  general 
theoretical  conceptions  as  soon  as  they  undertake  their  coordination. 

Thus  the  savants  in  our  day  possess,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  classes, 
the  two  fundamental  elements  of  spiritual  government,  Capacity  and  Autho- 
rity in  matters  of  theory. 

Lastly,  one  other  essential  characteristic,  which  like  the  above  ex- 
clusively belongs  to  scientific  power,  calls  for  notice. 

The  existing  crisis  is  manifestly  common  to  the  several  nations  of 
Western  Europe  although  all  do  not  participate  in  it  to  the  same  degree. 
Nevertheless  it  is  treated  by  each  of  them  as  if  it  were  purely  national. 
Yet  it  is  evident  that  a  European  crisis  demands  a  European  treatment. 

This  bolation  of  the  nations  forms  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  fall 
of  the  feudo-theological  system,  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  the  spiritual 
bonds  which  this  system  bad  established  among  the  people  of  Europe  and 
which  it  has  been  vainly  sought  to  replace  by  a  state  of  reciprocal  hostility, 
disguised  under  the  name  of  a  European  Balance  of  Power.  The  negative 
doctrine  is  inadequate  to  restore  the  harmony  it  destroyed  with  the  ancient 
fundamental  principle  ;  on  the  contrary  postpones  its  realisation.  In  the 
first  place  the  negative  philosophy,  by  its  very  nature,  tends  to  isolation ; 
in  the  second  place  the  nations  cannot  come  to  a  complete  understanding 
on  the  principles  of  that  philosophy,  because  each  of  them  endeavours  to 
modify  the  ancient  system  by  its  instrumentality  in  a  difl\)rent  degree. 

The  true  Organic  Doctrine  can  alone  produce  the  harmony  so  impera- 
tively demanded  by  the  condition  of  European  civilisation.  1  his  doctrine 
should,  perforce,  realise  it  by  offering  to  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
the  system  of  social  organisation  adapted  for  all,  and  which  they  will 
ecjoy  in  its  completeness,  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  special  state  of 
their  intelligence.  Besides,  it  should  be  observed  that  this  harmony  will 
be  more  perfect  than  that  produced  by  the  ancient  system  where  it  only  sub- 
sisted under  the  spiritual  aspect ;  while  in  our  day  it  should  equally  subsist 
under  the  temporal  aspect,  so  that  the  nations  are  invited  to  constitute, 
in  a  complete  and  permanent  manner,  a  true  and  general  social  organisation. 
And,  in  truth,  if  such  an  investiaatiou  were  in  its  right  place  here,  it  would 
be  easy  to  show  that  each  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  is,  by  the 
special  character  of  its  civilisation,  placed  in  the  most  favourable  position 
for  forwarding  such  or  such  a  part  of  the  general  system,  whence  the 
immediate   advantage   of    their  cooperation   becomes   evident.     But  this 
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considei'iition  proves  that  all  European  nations  alike  should  work  in  coinmoD 
to  found  the  new  eyatem. 

Considering  the  new  organic  doctrine  under  this  point  of  view,  it  u 
manifest  that  the  force  destined  to  shape  and  establish  it,  having  to 
produce  the  combination  of  the  different  civilised  nations,  should  be  a 
European  power.  Now  this  ofHce  forms,  no  less  than  the  others  alrendj 
enumerated,  the  special  attribute  of  the  scientific  power.  It  is  clear  that 
scientific  men  alone  constitute  a  really  compact  and  active  body,  all  of 
whose  members  throughout  Europe  have  a  mutual  understanding  and 
communicate  easily  and  continuously  among  themselves.  This  springs 
from  the  fact  that  they  alone,  in  our  day,  possess  common  ideas,  a  uniform 
language,  a  general  and  permanent  aim.  No  other  class  possesses  tbt^ 
powerful  advantages,  because  no  other  fulfils  the  above  conditions  in  tbeir 
integrity.  The  industrial  classes  even,  so  eminently  disposed  to  union  bj 
the  character  of  their  labours  aud  habits,  are  still  too  much  influenced  hx 
the  hostile  inspirations  of  a  savage  patriotism  to  allow  of  their  establi«b- 
ing  as  yet  a  real  European  alliance  amoug  themselves.  Such  a  result  ij 
reserved  for  the  active  labours  of  scientific  men. 

It  is  doubtless  superfluous  to  demonstrate  that  the  existing:  relations 
of  scientific  men  must  acquire  a  far  greater  intensity  when  they  direct 
their  general  efforts  towards  the  formation  of  the  new  social  doctrine. 
This  result  must  follow  since  the  force  of  the  social  tie  is  necessaril? 
proportionate  to  the  importance  of  the  aim  sought  by  association. 

In  order  to  appreciate  aright  and  in  its  entire  extent  the  value  of  tim 
European  force  which  appertains  to  the  savants,  it  is  requisite  to  compare 
the  conduct  of  rulers  with  that  of  nations  in  relation  to  this  matter. 

It  has  been  above  observed  that  rulers  while  adopting  a  plan  absurd  in 
principle  pursue  its  execution  much  more  methodically  than  the  people, 
because  the  cour!«e  they  follow  is  prescribed  by  the  past  in  the  greatest 
detail.  Thus  under  the  aspect  which  we  are  considering,  the  rulers 
throughout  Europe  combine  their  eflbrts  while  the  nations  remain  isolated. 
By  this  circumstance  alone  the  rulers  obtain  a  relative  advantage  over  tbe 
people  who  have  no  corresponding  way  of  combating  such  combination, 
which  thus  becomes  of  extreme  importance. 

The  leaders  of  opinion  among  the  people  have  no  other  resource  than 
to  exclaim  against  such  a  superiority  oif  p<»sition  which  not  the  Ihfs 
subsists.  They  proclaim,  as  a  general  proposition,  that  the  diflerent  States 
have  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  social  reforms  of  each  other.  Now  thid 
principle,  which  is  nothing  but  the  application  of  the  negative  philosophr 
to  external  relations,  is,  like  the  other  doirmas  that  compose  it,  absolutelv 
false  ;  like  them  it  is  only  the  vicious  generalisation  of  a  trausitoiy  fact— 
namelv  the  dis^olulion  of  the  relations  which,  under  the  ancient  svstem 
grew  up  between  the  Euroj>ean  nations.  It  is  clear  that  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe,  by  theconnnon  character  and  C(mnexitv  of  their  civilisa- 
tion, both  as  regards  its  gradual  development  and  its  actual  condition, 
constitute  one  great  community,  the  members  of  which  pos^e^  reciprocal 
rights,  less  extended  no  doubt  hut  of  the  same  nature  with  those  be- 
longing to  the  different  portions  of  a  single  State. 

Moreover  we  see  that  this  negative  conception,  even  if  true,  does  not 
promote,  but  rather  hinders  its  end,  since  it  tends  to  prevent  the  nations 
from  uniting.  As  one  force  can  only  be  restrained  by  another,  tiie  people, 
regarded  from  a  European  point  of  view,  will  manifestly  continue  sub- 
ordinate to  their  rulers^  until  the  scientific  force,  which  alone  possesses  a 
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European  chftracter,  pref^ides  over  the  great  work  of  social  reorganisation. 
This  force  alone  can  furnish  to  the  people  the  true  counterpoise  to  the  Holy 
Alliance,  making  due  allowance  for  the  necessary  superiority  of  a  spirituat 
over  a  purely  temporal  coalition. 

To  resume  then ; — the  necessity  for  confiding  to  Scientific  Men  the 
preliminary  thec^retical  labours  recognised  as  indispensable  for  reorganising 
society  is  solidly  based  upon  four  distinct  considerations^  each  of  which 
would  have  sufficed  to  establish  it :  Istly.  scientific  men  are  by  the  cha- 
racter of  their  intellectual  capacity  and  cultivation  alone  competent  to 
execute  these  works ;  2ndly.  from  the  nature  of  the  case  this  office  is 
reserved  for  them  as  constituting  the  spiritual  power  of  the  system  to  be 
organised ;  3rdly.  they  exclusively  possess  the  moral  authority  requisite 
in  our  day  to  determine  the  adoption  of  the  new  organic  doctrine  when 
formed ;  4thly.  and  lastly,  of  all  the  social  forces  in  existence  that  of 
scientitic  men  is  alone  European.  Such  a  combination  of  proofs  should, 
without  donbt,  place  the  great  theoretic  mission  of  scientific  men  beyond 
question  and  controversy. 

From  all  that  precedes  it  follows  that  the  fundamental  errors  com- 
mitted by  the  People  in  their  mode  of  conceiving  the  Reorganisation  of 
Society  are  in  the  first  instance  referable  to  the  mistaken  course  which 
they  have  adopted  for  attaining  this  end;  that  the  en*or  of  this  course 
consists  in  treating  social  reorganisation  as  a  purely  practical  operation, 
though  it  is  essentially  theoretical ;  that  the  nature  of  things  and  the 
experience  of  history  demonstrate  the  absolute  necessity  of  dividing  the 
entire  work  of  reorganisation  into  two  series,  one  theoretic  the  other 
practical  of  which  the  former  should  be  first  executed  and  serve  as  basi» 
to  the  latter;  that  the  preliminary  execution  of  the  theoretical  works 
demands  the  exertion  of  a  new  social  force  distinct  from  those  whichi 
have  hitherto  occupied  the  scene  but  have  become  entirely  inadequate 
finally  that  for  various  decisive  reasons  this  new  force  should  appertains 
to  scientific  men  devoted  to  the  sciences  of  observation. 

The  enaemhle  of  the^e  views  may  be  regarded  as  intended  to  lead  Sav<uit< 
reflecting  minds  to  that  elevated  point  of  view  whence  both  the  vices  of  the  pouth™"'^*^^ 
course  hitherto  followed  for  the  reorganisation  of  society  and  the  character  scientiflc. 
of  that  which  should,  in  our  day,  be  adopted  may  be  embraced  at  a  single 
glance.     In  the  last  resort  all  resolves  itself  into  establishing,  through  th& 
combined  efibrts  of  European  savants,  a  positive  theory  in  politics  distinct 
from  practice,  and  one  which  shall  bring  our  social  system  into  harmony 
witli  the  present  state  of  knowledge.     Pursuing  this  course  of  reflection  we 
shall  perceive  that  the  above  conclusions  may  be  resumed  in  a  single  con- 
ception :   scientific  men  ought  in  our  day  to  elevate  polities  to  the  rank  of  a 
science  of  obsetnmtion. 

Such  is  the  culminating  and  definitive  pmnt  of  view  at  which  we 
should  place  ourselves.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  easy  to  coydense 
into  a  series  of  very  simple  considerations  the  substance  of  all  that  has 
been  said  in  the  present  essay.  It  remains  to  efiect  this  important  general- 
isation, which  can  alone  supply  the  means  of  advancing  further  by  render- 
ing the  march  of  thought  more  rapid. 

From  the  nature  of  the  human  intellect  each   branch  of  knowledge   r.nwoftiio 
in  its  development  is  necessarily  obliged  to  pass  through  three  diflferent  ^^"^  ^^^^'^ 
theoretical  states :  the  Theological  or  fictitious  state ;  the  Metaphysical  or 
abstract  state  ;  lastly  the  Scientitic  or  positive  state. 
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In  the  first  state  supernatural  ideas  perve  to  bind  the  small  number  of 
•i«olated  observations  which  then  constitute  science.  Id  other  words  the 
facts  observed  are  explained,  that  is  to  say,  conceived  a  priori,  bj  me»m  of 
invented  facts.  Such  is  the  necessary  at&te  of  all  knowledge  in  its  influicj. 
With  adl  its  imperfections  this  forms  the  only  mode  of  connecting  facta 
possible  at  that  epoch.  It  furnishes  therefore,  the  onlj  instrument  bv 
means  of  which  we  can  reason  on  facts,  thus  sustaining  our  intellectual 
activity  which  above  all  requires  a  rallying  point.  In  a  word  this  state  i» 
indi.<«pensable  as  a  condition  of  further  progress. 

The  second  state  is  simply  destined  to  serve  as  a  means  of  transition 
from  the  first  to  the  third.  It  has  a  mongrel  nature,  connecting  facts  hj 
ideas  which  are  no  longer  entirely  supernatural  and  have  not  yet  become 
c«)mpletely  natural.  In  a  word  these  ideas  are  personifij^  abst^actioD^ 
which  the  mind  can  at  will  regard  as  the  mystic  name  for  a  Aupemataml 
cause,  or  the  abstract  statement  of  a  mere  series  of  phenomena,  according  a? 
it  approximates  more  nearly  to  the  theological  or  the  scientific  stat«*.  This 
metaphysical  state  presupposes  that  facts,  multiplied  in  number,  have  at  the 
same  time  become  more  closely  connected  by  more  extended  comparisons. 

The  third  is  the  definitive  state  of  all  knowledjre  whatsoever ;  the  two 
first  having  been  destined  to  prepare  it  gradually.  Then  facts  become 
connected  by  general  ideas  or  laws  of  a  completely  positive  kind,  suggested 
or  confirmed  by  the  very  facts,  which  are  themselves  frequently  only  simple 
facts  sufficiently  general  to  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  principles.  We 
constantly  endeavour  to  reduce  these  to  the  smallest  possible  number,  vet 
without  proposing  any  hypothesis  incapable  of  being  sooner  or  later  verified, 
and  always  regarding  these  principles  simply  as  a  general  mode  of  stating 
the  phenomena. 

Men  familiar  with  the  progress  of  the  sciences  can  easily  verify  the 
truth  of  thds  general  historical  rSsam^  in  reference  to  the  four  fundamental 
8(Mences  already  rendered  podtive.  Astronomy,  Physics,  Chemistry  and 
Physiology,  as  well  as  their  dependent  sciences.  Those  even  who  have 
only  considered  the  sciences  in  their  present  state  can  make  this  verification 
t\s  to  physiology  which,  although  it  has  at  last  become  as  positive  &<«  the 
other  sciences,  still  subsists  under  the  three  states  in  difierent  classes  of 
intelligence.  This  fact  is  particularly  evideut  in  reference  to  the  phe- 
nomena specially  called  moral  \  for  these  are  conceived  by  some  as  the 
result  of  a  continuous  supernatural  action;  by  others  as  incomprehensible 
results  of  the  action  of  an  abstract  entity ;  and  lastly  by  others  as  connected 
with  organic  conditions  susceptible  of  demonstration  and  beyond  which  it  ia 
impossible  to  go. 

Considering  Politics  as  a  science  and  applying  to  it  the  preceding  re- 
marks, we  find  that  it  has  already  passed  through  the  two  first  states  and  is 
now  on  the  point  of  reaching  the  third. 

The  doctrine  of  Kings  represents  the  theological  state  of  politics.  In 
the  last  result,  this  is  in  truth  based  on  theological  ideas.  It  exhibits 
social  relations  as  resting  on  the  supernatural  idea  of  Divine  Right  It 
explains  the  successive  political  changes  of  the  human  race  by  an  imme- 
diate supernatural  guidance,  exercised  continuously  from  the  first  man  to 
the  present  day.  In  this  way  alone  was  political  science  conceived,  until 
the  ancient  system  began  to  decline. 

The  doctrine  of  the  People  expresses  the  metaphysical  condition  of 
politics.    It  is  wholly  founded  on  the  abstract  and  metaphysical  hypothesis 
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of  a  primitive  Social  Contract  antecedent  to  all  deTelopment  of  the  human 
faculties  by  civiHsation.  The  instruments  of  reasoning  which  it  habitually 
employs  are  *  rights/  regarded  as  natural  and  common  to  all  men  in  the 
same  degree  and  guaranteed  by  this  contract  Such  is  the  primitive  nega- 
tive doctrine,  originally  drawn  from  theology  as  a  means  of  warfare  against 
the  ancient  system  and  which  has  been  subsequently  erected  into  an  or- 
ganic idea.  Rousseau  was  its  chief  systematiser,  in  a  work  which  served  and 
still  serves  as  the  basis  of  the  ordinary  reflections  upon  social  organisation. 

Lastly  the  Scientific  Doctrine  of  politics  considevs  the  social  state  in 
which  the  human  race  has  always  been  found  by  obeervers  as  the  necessary 
etfect  of  its  organisation.  It  conceives  the  scope  of  this  social  state  as 
determined  by  the  rank  which  man  holds  in  the  naturlil  scale,  the  result 
of  facts  which  are  not  themselves  susceptible  of  explanation.  It  perceives 
in  truth  that  from  this  fundamental  relation  results  the  constant  tendency  of 
man  to  act  upon  nature  in  order  to  modify  it  for  his  own  advantage.  It 
then  considers  the  social  order  as  aiming  at  a  collective  development  of  this 
natural  tendency,  so  as  to  give  the  highest  possible  efficiency  to  this  useful 
^  action.  This  being  settled,  it  endeavours,  by  direct  observations  on  the 
'cQllectiv^  development  of  the  race,  to  deduce  from  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  human  organibation  the  evolution  it  has  undergone  and  the  intier- 
'  mediate  states  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  before  reaching  its  definitive 
state.  Guided  by  this  series  of  observations  this  doctrine  regards  the 
improvements  reserved  for  each  epoch  as  necessitated,  without  resorting  to 
any^hypothe'^8,"b7the  stage  of  development  which  the  humaa  race  has 
reached.  Thus,  in  reference  to  each~?egree  of  civilisation,  it  views  political 
combinations  as  merely  intended  to  facilitate  natural  tendencies  when  these 
have  been  sufficiently  ascertained* 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  the  positive  doctrine  which  it  is  important  to 
establish  in  our  day,  applying  it  to  the  present  state  of  civilised  man  aiid 
considering  antecedent  states  only  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to 
establish  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  science. 

It  is  easy  to  explain  at  once  why  politics  could  not  sooner  become  a 
positive  science  and  why  at  the  present  time  they  are  destined  to  become 
one. 

Two  fundamental  conditions,  distinct  yet  inseparable,  were  indispensable 
for  that  object. 

In  the  first  place,  it  was  essential  that  all  the  Special  Sciences  should 
have  successively  become  positive,  for  the  ensemble  could  not  acquire  that 
character  so  long  as  the  elements  were  devoid  of  it.  This  condition  is  now 
fulfilled. 

The  sciences  have  become  positive,  one  after  the  other,  in  the  natural  ciA^siflcn 
order  of  effecting  this  revolution.  This  order  is  that  of  the  greater  or  less  a^^ncea' 
degree  of  complication  in  their  phenomena,  or,  in  other  words,  of  their 
more  or  less  intimate  connection  with  man.  Thus  at  first  astronomical 
phenomena,  as  the  simplest,  and  then  in  succession,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
physiology  have  been  reduced  to  positive  theories ;  the  last  of  these  only 
quite  recently.  The  same  reform  could  not  be  accomplished  for  politics 
until  it  had  been  effiicted  for  the  other  phenomena,  since  political  pheno- 
mena depend  upon  these  and  are  the  most  complicated  of  all.  But  if  this 
renovation  could  not  be  eflected  sooner,  its  realisation  now  has  become  an 
evident  necessitv. 

In  the  second  place,  it  was  essential  that  the  Preparatory  Social  System 
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during  which  action  upon  nature  was  only  the  indirect  object  of  eoeietj 
should  have  reached  its  last  stage. 

On  one  hand,  the  just  theory  could  not  arise  nntil  then,  because  it  woald 
have  been  too  far  in  advance  of  practice.  The  former  being  destined  to 
guide  the  latter,  could  not  precede  it  too  long.  On  the  other  hand  it  Ck:>ali 
not  earlier  have  obtained  a  sufficient  experimental  basis.  It  was  requisite 
that  a  social  order  should  have  been  founded  and  accepted  by  a  verr  larg? 
population,  embracing  several  considerable  nations,  and  lastin;r  as  luog  ss 
possible,  before  a  theory  could  be  founded  upon  this  vast  experimenL 

The  second  of  these  conditions  is  now  satisfied  no  less  than  the  first 
The  theological  system,  destined  to  prepare  the  human  intellect  for  thi 
scientific  system,  has  closed  its  careeiC  This  is  undeniable  since  the  meta- 
physical system,  the  only  object  of  which  is  to  subvert  the  theological 
system,  has,  generally  speaking,  obtained  a  preponderance  among  the 
nations.  A  ScientiBc  Polity  must  therefore  arise,  for  nome  theory  bein; 
indispensable,  we  should  otherwise  be  driven  to  assume  the  reconstitatioQ  of 
a  theological  polity ;  the  metaphyHcai  polity  being,  to  apeak  correctly,  no: 
A  true  theory  but  a  negative  doctrine  suitable  only  for  a  transition. 

To  resume, — no  moral  revolution  ever  existed  at  once  more  inevitabk, 
more  ripe,  and  more  urgent  than  that  required  to  elevate  politics  to  the  nnk 
of  the  natural  sciences,  through  the  combined  efforts  of  -European  savantiw 
This  revolution  can  alone  introduce  into  the* great  crisis  of  our  day  a  retUv 
preponderating  force,  capable  of  preserving  society  from  the  terrible  expl^ 
sions  of  anarchy  which  threaten  it,  by  putting  it  on  the  track  of  tint 
improved  social  system  which  the  state  of  our  knowledge  demands. 

In  order  to  set  in  motion  with  the  utmost  possible  promptitude  the 
scientific  forces  destined  to  fulfil  this  salutary  mission,  it  was  essential  to  lav 
down  the  general  prospectus  of  the  theoretical  works  required  for  the  re- 
urganipation  of  society,  by  raising  politics  to  the  rank  of  the  nataral  sdencH. 
I  have  ventured  to  conceive  this  plan  which  I  now  solemnly  submit  to  the 
savants  of  Europe. 

Profoundly  convinced  that,  whenev«r  this  discussion  commences,  mj 
plan,  be  it  adopted  or  rejected,  will  necessarily  lead  to  the  formation  of  tli« 
definitive  plan  ;  I  do  not  hesitate  in  the  interests  of  society  now  threatentfd 
with  long  and  terrible  convulsions  which  their -inlervention  can  alone  avert, 
to  adjure  all  the  European  savants  to  express,  freely  and  publicly,  their 
well-considered  judgment  upon  the  general  scheme  of  constructive  open- 
tions  which  I  submit  to  them. 

This  prospectus  embraces  three  series  of  works. 

The  first  series  aims  at  forming  a  System  of  Ilistorical  Observations  upoo 
the  general  progress  of  the  human  intellect  destined  to  become  the  basis  of 
ft  positive  polity,  thus  wholly  freeing  it  from  a  theological  and  metapbysicaJ 
character  and  impressing  on  them  a  scientific  character. 

The  second  series  seeks  to  establish  a  complete  system  of  Positive  Edoes- 
tion  adapted  to  a  regenerated  society  constituted  with  a  view  to  action  upoo 
nature;  in  other  wurds  it  aims  at  perfecting  such  action  so  far  as  tfaii 
depends  upon  the  faculties  of  the  agent. 

Lastly,  the  third  series  embraces  a  general  exposition  of  the  Collective 
Action  which  civilised  men,  in  the  present  state  of  their  knowledge,  can 
exercise  over  Nature  so  as  to  modify  it  for  their  own  advantage,  directiag 
their  entire  forces  to  this  end  and  regarding  social  combinations  only  ss 
means  of  attaining  iL 
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The  fundamental  condition  which  must  be  fulfilled  in  order  to  treat 
politics  in  a  positive  spirit,  consists  in  determining  with  precision  the  limits 
within  which,  by  the  nature  of  things,  the  combinations  of  social  order  are 
contained.  In  other  words,  it  is  necessary  in  politics,  as  in  the  other 
sciences  that  the  offices  of  observation  and  of  imagination  should  be  ren- 
dered perfectly  distinct  and  the  latter  subordinated  to  the  former. 

In  order  to  place  thb  leading  conception  in  a  clear  light,  it  is  necessary 
to  compare  the  general  spirit  of  positive  politics  with  that  of  theological  and 
metaphysical  politics.  In  urder  to  simplify  their  comparison  the  two  last 
must  be  considered  under  one  head  ;  but  this  cannot  alter  the  results  since, 
as  pointed  out  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  second  is  merely  a  modification 
of  the  first,  differing  from  it  only  by  having  a  less  pronounced  character. 

The  theoloj|[ical  and  metaphysical  states  of  any  science  posses  one 
characteristic  in  common— the  predominance  of  imagination  over  observa- 
tion. The  only  difference  which  exists  between  them  under  this  point  of 
vTew,  18  that  in  the  first  the  imagination  occupies  itself  with  supernatural 
bein<rs,  and  in  the  second  with  personified  abstractions. 

The  necessary  and  constant  consequence  of  such  a  state  of  the  human 
mind  is  to  persuade  man  that  he  is,  in  all  respects,  the  centre  of  the  natural 
f^ystem,  and  consequently  endowed  with  an  indehnitfiLi»3litrol  over  pheno- 
mena. This  opinion,  it  is  evident,  results  directly  from  the  supremacy 
exercised  by  the  imagination,  combined  with  the  natural  tendency  which 
disposes  men  in  general  to  form  exaggerated  ideas  of  their  importance  and 
power.  Such  an  illusion  constitutes  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of 
the  infancy  of  human  reason. 

Re^ardeil  from  tlie  philosophic  point  of  view,  the  revolutions  which  have 
ltd  the  different  sciences  up  to  the  positive  state  have  produced  the  general 
result  of  inverting  this  primitive  order  of  our  ideas.  - 

The  fundamen tlil  cnHracteristic  of  these  revolutions  con^isted  in  trans-' 
ferring  to  observation  the  preponderance  hitherto  exercised  by  the  imagina- 
tion. Consequently  the  results  have  been  in  like  manner  reversed.  Man 
has  been  dethroned  from  his  central  position  and  reduced  to  the  rank  he 
really  occnpie*.  In  the  same  way  his  activity  has  been  confined  within  its 
just  limits,  having  been  reduced  to  the  office  of  modifying,  more  or  less,  by 
their  interaction  a  certain  number  of  the  phenomena  which  he  is  destined 
to  observe. 

The  mere  statement  of  this  historical  view  entitles  all  who  have  clear 
notions  about  the  sciences  which  have  become  positive  to  verity  it. 

Thus  in  Astronomy  man  commenced  by  considering  the  celestial  phe- 
nomena, if  not  as  subject  to  his  influence^  at  least  as  having  direct  and 
intimate  relations  with  all  the  details  of  his  existence.  Indisputable  and 
multiplied  demonstrations  were  needed  to  induce  man  to  accept  with  sub- 
mission a  subordinate  and  imperceptible  position  in  the  general  system  of 
the  universe.  So  also  in  Chemistry  he  imagined  himself  competent  to  modify 
at  will  the  intimate  constitution  of  bodies,  before  he  limited  his  efforts  to 
observing  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  different  terrestrial  tubstances  as 
shown  in  their  effects.  In  Medicine  too,  it  was  only  after  having  long 
hoped  to  remedy  at  will  the  disorders  of  his  organisation^  and  even  to  resist 
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indefinitely  the  causes  of  destruction,  that  man  finally  recognised  that  bU 
action  was  of  no  avail  until  it  coincided  with  the  natural  workiBgof  the 
organisation,  and  much  more  wben  opposed  to  thifl. 

Politics  have  not,  any  more  than  the  other  sciences,  escaped  this  law 
hased  upon  the  nature  of  things.  The  condition  in  which  it  has  hitherto 
existed  and  still  remains,  presents  a  perfect  analogy  with  the  relation  of 
astrology  to  astronomy,  of  alchemy  to  chemistry,  and  of  the  search  after  i 
universal  remedy  to  medical  science. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  evident,  from  the  preceding  chapter,  that  tbec- 
ogical  and  metaphysical  politics  considered  in  reference  to  their  method, 
agree  in  giving  a  preponderance  to  imagination  over  ohsenratioD.  It 
cannot  indeed  he  denied  that  observation  has  been  employed  in  theo- 
retical politics,  but  it  was  so  only  in  a  subordinate  mannfr,  subject  to 
the  caprices  of  imagination,  as  for  example  in  chemistry  during  its  a!- 
chemistic  phase. 

This  predominance  of  the  imagination  in  politics  necessarily  led  to 
consequences  analogous  to  those  above  described  for  the  other  sdecce^ 
We  can  easily  verify  this  by  direct  observations'  upon  the  common  '^tnt 
of  theological  and  raetMphysical  politics,  regarded  from  a  theoretical  pc»Dt 
of  view. 

Down  to  the  present  time  man  has  had  faith  in  the  unlimited  power 
of  his  political  combinations  to  perfect  social  order.  In  other  words  the 
human  race  has  hitherto  been  regarded  politically  as  unmoved  by  anj 
inlierent  forces,  and  always  disposed  passively  to  receive  wh«t»*ver  impulse 
the  legislator,  armed  with  a  competent  authority,  wished  to  give. 

By  a  necessary  consequence  the  absolute  has  always  reigned  and  still 
reigns  in  Theoretic  Politics,  whether  theolo^rical  or  metaphysical.  The 
common  end  which  they  propose  is  to  establish,  each  in  its  own  waj, 
the  eternal  and  most  pt*rfect  type  of  social  order,  without  taking  inio 
account  a  given  state  of  civilisation.  Both  pretended  to  the  exclusive 
discovery  of  a  system  of  institutions  capable  of  attaining  that  end.  The 
only  thing  which  in  this  respect  distinguishes  them,  is  that  the  former 
formally  prohibits  any  important  modification  of  the  plan  traced  by  it; 
while  the  latter  permits  criticism  provided  this  moves  in  the  giveo 
direction.     With  that  difference  they  are  both  alike  by  nature  absolute. 

This  absolute  character  is  still  more  apparent  in  their  applications 
to  IVactical  Politics.  Each  of  them  perceives  in  its  peculiar  system  of 
institutions  a  sort  of  universal  panacea  applicable  to  all  political  evils, 
of  whatever  nature  these  may  be,  and  whatever  may  be  the  stage  of 
civilisation  actually  reached  by  the  people  for  whom  the  remedy  is 
destined.  In  like  manner  both  judge  the  rSyime$  belonging  to  differeni 
nations  at  distinct  epochs  of  civilisation,  in  reference  only  to  their  greater 
or  less  concordance  with,  or  opposition  to  their  own  unvarying  types  of 
perfection.  Thus,  to  quote  a  recent  striking  example,  the  adherents  of 
theolo«*ical  and  metaphysical  polity  have,  each  in  their  turn  and  at 
brief  intervals  of  time,  proclaimed  the  social  organinition  of  Spain  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  the  most  advanced  European  nations,  without  paybf 
any  regard  to  the  actual  inferiority  of  Spanish  civilisation  in  c«»mpari«n 
with  that  of  the  French  and  English  above  whom  the  Spaniards  have 
been  elevated  as  to  the  political  rSyime.  Such  judgments,  other  exampl*^ 
of  which  it  would  be  easy  to  cite,  show  clearly  how  entirely  the  spirit 
of  theological  and  metaphysical  polity  disregards  the  actual  state  of 
civilisation. 
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To  complete  their  characterisation  it  is  important  to  remark  that  they 
both,  generally  speaking,  though  for  different  reasons,  agree  in  setting 
up  a  very  imperfect  state  of  civilisation  as  the  perfection  of  social  re- 
organisation. We  may  even  see  that  the  most  consistent  adherents  of 
metaphysical  polity  (such  as  its  coordinator  Rousseau)  have  been  led  to 
regard  the  social  state  as  a  degeneration  from  a  State  of  Nature  ;  the  creation 
of  their  owu  imagination  and  simply  the  metaphysical  countei7)art  of 
the  theological  conception  of  the  fall  of  human  nature  through  Original 
Sin. 

This  accurate  r^sumi  confirms  the  belief  that  the  pi*eponderance  of 
imagination  over  observation,  has  produced  in  political  science  results 
exactly  similar  to  those  it  engendered  in  the  other  8ciences  before  they 
were  rendered  positive.  The  absolt^te  search  for  the  best  possible  govern- 
ment, taking  no  account  of  the  state  of  livilisAtion,  is  evidently  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  for  a  panacea  applicable  to  all  maladies  and  all 
temperaments. 

The  general  spirit  of  theological  and  metaphysical  polity  being,  thus 
reduced  to  its  simplest  expression,  we  gather  from  the  preceding  remarks 
that  it  essentially  resolves  itself  into  two  considerations.  As  regards 
method  it  consists  in  the  preponderance  of  imagination  over  observation. 
As  regards  general  ideas  destined  to  guide  the  operations,  it  consists,  on  one 
hand,  in  a  purely  abstract  consideration  of  social  organisation,  regarded 
as  independent  of  the  state  of  civilisation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
viewing  the  progress  of  civilisation  &s  not  being  subject  to  any  law. 

By  reversing  this  process  we  should  necesj»arily  discover  the  point  of 
view  adapted  to  Positive  Politics,  since,  as  above  pointed  out,  the  same 
opposition  may  be  observed  between  the  conjectural  and  positive  state 
of  the  other  sciences.  By  this  mental  operation,  we  shall  only  extend 
to  the  future  the  analogy  observed  in  the  past ;  and  we  are  thus  led  to 
the  following  results. 

In  the  lirst  place,  in  order  to  impress  a  positive  character  on  political 
science  we  must  introduce  into  this,  as  into  all  other  sciences  the  pre- 
ponderance of  observation  over  imagination.  In  the  second  place,  that 
this  fundamental  condition  may  be  fulfilled,  we  must  on  one  hand,  con- 
ceive Social  Organisation  as  intimately  connected  with  the  state  of 
civilisation  and~deferniined  by  it,  on  the  other,  consider  the  Progress  of 
Civilisutioii  as  being  subject  to  an  invariable  law  based  U|>on  the  nature 
of  things.  Politics  caunot  become  positive,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  observation  cannot  obtain  a  preponderance  over  imagination  until 
these  two  last  conditions  shall  have  been  fulfilled.  But  it  is  clear,  in- 
versely, that  if  they  are  fulfilled,  if  the  theory  of  politics  is  consistently 
established  on  this  basis,  the  imagination  will  spontaneously  become 
subordinated  to  observation  and  politics  be  rendered  positive.  Thus  the 
final  analysis  reduces  everything  to  these  two  conditions. 

Such  then  are  the  two  fundamental  ideas  that  should  preside  over 
positive  efforts  in  theoretic  politics.  Having  regard  to  their  extreme 
importance  it  is  indispensable  to  consider  them  in  greater  detail.  It  is 
not  our  business  here  to  demonstrate  them,  for  this  is  precicfely  the  scope 
of  the  operations  we  have  to  accomplish.  We  only  seek  to  state  them 
with  suiiicient  completeness,  in  order  that  competent  minds  may,  in  some 
degree,  verify  them  by  comparing  them  with  facts  generally  known.  Such 
a  verification  is  sufficient  to  convince  the  mmd  of  the  practicability  of 
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treatinpf  politics  in  the  pame  way  as  the  sciences  of  obserTAtion,  aud  our 
chief  object  will  be  attained  if  we  create  such  a  conviction. 

Civilisation  properly  so  called,  consists  on  one  hand  in  the  development 
of  the  human  mind,  on  the  other  in  the  result  of  this,  namely  the  inenffutin^ 
power  of  man  over  nature.  In  other  words  the  component  elements  4 
civilisation  are  Science,  the  Fine  Arts,  and  Industry ;  this  \nssi  expTtpBsi<>& 
being  understood  in  that  enlarged  sense  which  I  have  always  aangntrd 
to  it. 

Regarding  civilisation  from  this  precise  and  elementary  point  of  view 
it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  state  of  the  social  organisation  e8seDti»llT 
depends  on  that  of  civilisation  and  should  be  regarded  as  its  result;  whereas 
imaginative  polity  considers  the  former  as  isolated  from  and  even  quite 
independent  of  the  latter. 

The  state  of  Civilisation  necessarily  determines  that  of  the  S•x^ial 
Organisation,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal,  under  the  two  most  im- 
portant aspects.  In  the  lirst  place  it  determines  its  nature  by  fixing  the 
aim  of  social  action ;  in  the  next  place  it  prescribes  its  essential  form  by 
creating  and  developing  the  social  forces,  temporal  and  spiritual,  des.inrd 
to  guide  this  general  action.  In  truth  it  is  clear  that  the  ctiUeptive  action 
of  the  social  body,  being  nothing  else  than  the  resultant  of  the  individual 
action  of  all  its  constituent  members  directed  to  a^common.  end,  cannot 
be  constituted  otherwise  than  its  elements,  which  are  manifestly  deternuDed 
by  the  more  or  less  advanced  state  of  the  sciences,  the  fine  arts,  and  indii^trr. 
It  is  still  more  evident  that  the  prolonged  existence  of  any  political  ej^item 
is  inconceivable,  unless  it  confers  supreme  power  on  the  predommMt 
social  forces,  the  nature  of  which  is  invariably  prescribed  by  the  state 
of  civilisation.  Keason  points  to  this  conclusion  and  experience  c(xh 
firms  it. 

All  the  varieties  of  social  organisation  which  have  hitherto  exited, 
have  only  been  modifications  more  or  less  extensive  of  a  single  svsteiu, 
the  Military  and  Theological  system.  The  original  formation  of  this 
system  was  the  evident  and  necessary  result  of  the  imperfect  cooditioo 
of  civilisation  at  the  epoch  when  it  arose.  When  industry  was  in  it-* 
infancy,  society  adopted  War  as  its  active  aim«  It  did  so  naturallj  t^^ 
reasoniibly,  since  such  a  condition  of  aflairs  both  supplied  the  resources  of  vsr 
and  enforced  its  practice  by  the  most  energetic  stimulants  that  can  «it 
upon  man, — the  necessity  for  exercising  his  faculties  and  that  of  living' 
In  like  manner  it  is  clear  that  the  theological  state,  which  then  afiected 
all  special  theories,  necessarily  impressed  the  like  character  on  the  g«n?nl 
ideas  destined  to  form  the  social  bond.  The  third  element  of  civilisation.— 
the  Fine  Arts — then  predominated  ;  and  was  in  truth  the  chief  instrunifOt 
of  founding  the  primitive  organisation.  Had  it  not  developed  itself  we 
CHunot  conceive  how  society  could  have  been  organised. 

If  we  next  observe  the  successive  modifications  which  this  origionl 
system  has  undergone,  and  which  metaphysicians  have  mistaken  tor  »o 
mnny  dififerent  systems,  we  shall  find  the  same  result.  In  all  of  them 
we  shall  see  the  unavoidable  effects  of  the  ever  growing  expansion  of  the 
Scientific  and  Industrial  elements,  at  the  outset  so^  insignificant.  Thus  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  passage  froi^i  polytheism  to  theism,  and  later  the 

Erotestant  reformation  were  chiefly  produced  by  the  continual,  though 
ow,  progress  of  positive  Knowledge ;  in  other  words,  by  the  ftction 
certed  upon  older  general  conceptionSi  by  special  ideaa  which  gradusllj 
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acquired  a  poMtive  cbaracter.  In  like  manner  under  temporal  aspects  the 
transition  from  the  Roman  to  the  Feudal  State,  and,  still  more  mani- 
festly, the  decline  of  the  latter  through  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Commons 
and  its  results,  are  essentially  referable  to  tlie  increasing  importance  of  the 
industrial  element.  In  a  word  all  the  general  facts  prove  the  close  depend^ 
ence  of  the  social  organisation  upon  the  state  of  civilisation. 

The  best  thinkers,  those  who  approximate  most  closely  to  the  positive  con- 
dition in  politics,  now  begin  to  perceive  this  fundamental  principle.  They 
feel  that  it  is  absurd  to  conceive  the  political  system  as  an  isolated  fact, 
and  to  attribute  to  it  those  social  forces  which  on  the  contrary  produce 
it.  In  a  word  they  ali*eady  admit  that  the  political  order  is  and  can  only  be 
the  expression  of  civil  order ;  in  other  words,  that  the  preponderating  social 
forces,  of  necessity,  at  last,  become  the  directing  ones.  Only  one  step  more 
is  needed  to  recognise  the  subordination  of  the  political  system  to  the  state 
of  civilisation.  For  if  it  is  clear  that  the  political  order  is  the  exponent 
of  the  civil  order,  it  is,  at  least,  equally  apparent  that  the  civil  order  itself 
is  merely  the  exponent  of  the  state  of  civilisation. 

Doubtless  social  organisation  in  its  turn  inevitably  reacts  on  civilisa- 
tion in  ways  more  or  less  marked.  But  this  influence  which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  great  importance,  is  only  secondary,  cannot  overturn  the  natural 
order  of  dependence.  This  reaction  itself,  rightly  considered,  proves  that 
the  order  is  that  above  described.  For  experience  always  shows  that  if 
the  social  organisation  be  constituted  in  a  sense  at  variance  with  the 
coexisting  civilisation,  the  latter  in  the  end  invariably  gets  the  upper 
hand. 

It  must  then  be  admitted,  m  one  of  the  two  fundamental  ideas  con- 
stituting the  essence  of  Positive  Polity  that  the  social  organisation,  whether 
past  or  present,  should  not  be  considered  apart  from  the  state  of  civilisation 
whence  in  truth  it  necessarily  flows.  If  to  facilitate  investigation,  we 
sometimes  And  it  useful  to  consider  them  sepRrately,  this  abstraction 
should  always  be  regarded  as  simply  provisional,  without  allowing  our- 
selves to  lose  sight  of  the  subordination  established  by  the  nature  of 
things. 

The  second  fundamental  idea  is  this ;  that  Civilisation  progresses  ac-  The  fnt^wth 
cording  to  a  necessary  Law.  9*  Ciriiiga- 

The  experience  of  the  past  proves,  in  the  most  decisive  manner,  that  Laws, 
the  progressive  march  of  civilisation  follows  a  natural  and  unavoidable 
course,  which  flows  from  the  law  of  human  organisation  and,  in  its  turn, 
becomes  the  supreme  law  of  all  practical  phenomena. 

In  this  place  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  expound  the  law  in  question 
with  precision,  or  to  verify  it  historically,  even  in  the  briefest  manner. 
We  only  propose  to  ofler  some  refldxiuns  on  this  fundamental  conception. 

The  first  reflexion  points  to  the  necessity  for  assuming  that  such  a  law 
does  exist  in  order  to  explain  the  political  phenomena. 

All  men  who  possess  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  leading  facts  of  history, 
be  their  historical  views  what  they  may,  will  agree  in  this,  that  the  culti-  v 
vated  portion  of  the  human  race,  considered  as  a  whole,  has  made  uninter- 
rupted progress  in  civilisation  from  the  most  remote  periods  of  history  to. 
our  own  day.    In  this  proposition,  the  term  civilisation  is  understood  in  the 
sense  explained  above,  including  therefore  the  social  organisation. 

No  reasonable  doubt  can  be  raised  about  this  fundamental  fact  as 
regards  the  epoch  which  extends  from  the  eleventh  century  to  the  present 
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time,  in  other  words  commeccing  with  the  introduction  of  the  Sciences 
of  Observation  into  Europe  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  Enfranchisement  of  the 
Commons.  But  the  truth  is  equally  incontestable  as  regards  the  fmie- 
cedent  period.  Savants  are  now  well  convinced  that  the  pretentdons  to 
advanced  scientific  knowledge  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  ancients  h 
litUrateurs  are  devoid  of  nil  reaJ  basis.  The  Arabians  are  proTed  to  Lave 
surpassed  them.  Such  also  has  been  the  case,  even  more  decidedly,  u 
regards  industry ,  at  all  events  in  reference  to  all  that  calls  for  real  abilitr, 
and  does  not  result  from  mere  accident.  Even  if  the  fine  arts  were  deemed 
to  constitute  an  exception,  their  exclusion  is  susceptible  of  a  natunl 
explanation  which  wuuld  leave  the  main  proposition  essentially  untouched. 
Lastly  as  regards  the  nocial  organisation,  it  is  perfectly  manifest  that  ihUi, 
dunng  the  same  period,  made  the  greatest  progress,  owing  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity,  and  the  formation  of  the  Feudal  System,  so  supehor 
to  the  organisation  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

It  is  therefore  certain  that  civilisation  has,  under  every  aspect,  made 
constant  progress. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  discarding  the  disparaging  spirit,  alike  blind 
and  unjust,  introduced  by  the  metaphysical  philosophy,  we  cannot  but 
perceive  tbat  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  infancy  which  has  hitherto 
characterised  pulitical  speculations,  the  practical  combinations  that  hare 
until  now  guided  civilisation  were  not  always  those  best  adspted  to  promote 
its  progress,  and,  frequently,  tended  rather  to  impede  than  to  aarast  tbb. 
There  have  been  epochs  the  main  political  activity  of  which  was  of  a 
purely  stationary  character.  Such,  generally  speaking,  were  tliose  c«f 
social  systems  in  their  decline;  for  example,  of  the  Emperor  Julinn, of 
Philip  II.  and  the  Jesuits,  and  lastly  of  Bonaparte.  Let  us  also  bear  in 
mind  that,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  social  organisation  does  not  regulate 
the  course  of  civilisation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  results  from  this. 

Frequent  cures,  etiected  in  spile  of  a  treatment  manifestly  erroneous, 
have  revealed  to  physicians  the  powerful  action  by  which  every  living 
body  spoiitaneouely  tends  to  rectify  accidental  derangements  of  iUs  organi^sa- 
tion.  In  like  manner  the  advance  of  civilisation,  notwithstanding  unfavour- 
able political  combinations,  clearly  proves  that  civilisation  is  govenied  by 
a  natural  law  of  progress,  iudependent  of  all  combinations,  and  dominating! 
them.  If  this  principle  were  denied,  in  order  to  explain  such  a  fact,  and 
comprehend  how  it  has  come  to  pass  that  civilisation  in  place  of  being 
retarded  by  errors  committed,  has  almost  invariably  benetited  by  them, 
rwe  could  only  have  recourse  to  direct  continuous  supernatural  guidance, 
after  the  fashion  of  theological  politics. 

Lastly,  it_is  well  to  remark  that  too  frequently  events  have  been 
regarded  as  unfavorable  to  civilisation  which  were  only  apparently  m. 
The  chief  cause  of  this  misapprehension  has  been,  the  insufficient  attention 
paid,  even  by  the  best  intellects,  to  an  essential  law  of  organised  bodies, 
which  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  human  race  acting  collectively,  as 
to  a  single  individual.  It  consists  in  the  necessity  for  a  certain  degree 
of  resistance  in  order  that  all  forces  may  be  fully  developed.  But  this 
remark  in  no  way  aftects  the  preceding  consideration.  For  though 
obstacles  ore  needed  to  develop  forces,  they  do  not  produce  them. 

The  conclusion  deduced  from  this  fundamental  consideration  would  be 
much  strengthened,  if  we  took  into  account  the  remarkable  identity 
observable  in  the  development  of  the  civilisation  of  difierent  nations, 
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between  whom  no  political  intercommunication  can  with  probability  be 
P9«umed.  Such  an  identity  could  only  have  been  produced  under  the 
influence  of  a  natural  progress  of  civilisation  uniformly  applicable  to  all 
nations  as  resulting  from  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  human  organisation, 
common  to  all.  Thus,  for  example,  the  customs  of  the  enrly  times  of 
Greece,  as  they  are  described  by  Ilomer,  are  found  to  be  almost  identical 
with  those  which  subsist  amonor  the  savage  nations  of  North  America.  So 
likewise  the  feudalism  of  the  Malays  closely  resembles  that  of  Europe  in 
the  eleventh  century.  These  points  of  resemblance,  it  is  clear,  can  only  be 
explained  in  the  way  above  mentioned. 

A  second  consideration  will  render  evident  the  existence  of  a  natural 
law  regulating  the  progi'ess  of  civilisation. 

If,  in  conformity  with  the  view  above  submitted,  we  admit  that  each 
phase  of  the  social  order  is  necessarily  derived  from  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing civilisation,  we  may  in  our  observations  lay  out  of  consideratitm  this 
complex  element;  and  the  results  arrived  at  for  the  residuary  facts  will 
equally  apply  to  the  organisation  of  society. 

Reducing  thus  the  question  to  its  simplest  terms,  it  becomes  easy  to 
perceive  that  civilisation  follows  a  determined  and  invariable  course. 

A  superficial  philosophy,  which  would  make  this  world  a  scene  of 
miracles,  has  immensely  exaggerated  the  influence  of  chance,  that  is  to  say 
of  isolated  causes,  in  human  afliEdrs.  This  exaggeration  is  peculiarly  appa- 
rent ^ffefeTence  to  the  Sciences  and  the  Arts.  Among  other  remarkable 
examples,  everyone  knows  the  great  admiration  excited  even  in  intelligent 
minds  by  the  idea  that  the  law  of  universal  gravitation  wns  revealed  to 
Newton  by  the  fall  of  an  apple. 

All  sensible  men  in  our  time  admit  that  chance  plays  only  a  very  small 
part  in  scientific  and  industrial  discoveries ;  that  in  none  but  insignificant 
discoveries  does  it  rank  as  chief  agent.  But  to  this  error  has  succeeded 
another  which,  though  in  itself  much  less  unreasonable,  has  neverthelef^s 
almost  the  same  disadvantages.  The  office  of  chance  has  been  in  like 
manner  transferred  to  geniuft.  This  explanation  hardly  accounts  more 
felicitously  for  the  action  of  the  human  mind. 

The  history  of  human  knowledge  clearly  proves  that  all  our  labours  in 
the  sciences  and  arts  are  so  connected,  whether  in  the  same  or  in  succeeding 
generations,  that  the  discoveries  of  one  age  prepare  those  of  the  following,  as 
the  former  had  been  themselves  prepared  by  those  of  the  preceding.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  the  isolated  power  of  genius  is  greatly  less 
than  that  with  which  it  has  been  credited.  The  man  most  justly  dis- 
tinguished by  great  discoveries  almost  always  owes  the  largest  share  of  his 
success  to  his  predecessors  in  the  same  career.  In  a  word  the  human  mind 
follows,  in  the  development  of  the  sciences  and  arts,  a  definite  course,  one 
that  transcends  the  greatest  intellectual  forces,  which  ari^e,  so  to  speak, 
only  as  instruments  destined  to  produce  in  due  course  successive  dii^- 
coveries. 

Confining  our  observations  to  the  sciences  whose  progress  we  can  follow 
most  easily  from  remote  periods,  wo  see,  in  truth,  that  their  main  historic 
epochs, — that  is  to  say  their  passage  through  the  theological  and  metw- 
physical  into  the  positive  stage, — are  rigorously  determined.  These  three 
states  succeed  each  other  necessarily  in  an  order  prescribed  by  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind.  The  transition  from  one  to  the  other  takes  place  accord- 
ing to  a  course  the  steps  of  which  resemble  each  other  in  all  the  sciences. 
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nor  can  the  greatest  amount  of  frenius  dippeuse  with  passing  through  them. 
Turning?  from  this  general  review  to  the  suhdinsions  of  the  ecientitic  or 
definitive  state,  we  observe  the  same  law.  Thus  for  example,  the  grmt 
discovery  of  universal  gravitation  was  prepared  by  the  labours  of  the  tstro- 
nomers  and  areometers  of  the  16th  aud  17th  centuriea,  chiefly  by  thooe  of 
Kepler  and  Huygens.  They  were  indispensable  to  its  birth,  and  oertab, 
sooner  or  later,  to  produce  it 

It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  preceding  remarks  that  the  elementtrv 
march  of  civilisation  is  unquestionably  subject  to  a  natural  and  invariable 
law  which  overrules  all  special  human  divergencies.  But  as  the  state  of 
the  social  organisation  of  necessity  follows  that  of  civilisation  the  same  coo- 
clusion  applies  to  civilisation,  considered  as  a  whole  or  in  its  elements. 

The  two  considerations  above  announced,  though  insufficient  to  foraish 
a  complete  exposition  of  the  progress  of  civilisation,  neyertheleas,  prove 
its  reality.  They  show  the  possibility  of  determining  with  precision  all  its 
attributes  by  a  careful  observation  of  the  past,  and  of  thus  creating  podtive 
polity. 

Our  business  is  next  to  fix  exactly  the  practical  aim  of  tbb  science ;  and 
its  general  points  of  contact  with  the  wants  of  society ;  especially  its  con- 
nexion with  the  real  work  of  reorganisation  which  is  so  imperiously  required 
by  the  actual  state  of  the  bv)dy  politic 

To  effect  this,  it  is  necessary  at  the  outaiet  to  ascertain .tha limits  of  all 
true  political  action. 

The  fundamental  law  which  governs  the  natural  progress  of  civilisatitii 
rigorously  determines  the  succest^ive  states  through  which  the  general 
developnient  of  the  human  race  must  pass.  On  the  other  hand,  this  law 
necessarily  results  from  the  instinctive  tendency  of  tlie.liiuiuux_2]|ce  to 
perfect  iti*elf.  Consequently  it  is  as  completely  independent  of  our  control 
as  are  the  individual  instincts  the  combination  of  which  produces  this  perma- 
nent tendencv. 

Since  no  known  fact  authorises  us  to  believe  that  the  human  organisa- 
tion is  liable  to  any  fundamental  alteration,  the  progress  of  that  civili- 
sation which  flo\^'s  from  it  is  in  essentials  unalterable.  To  speak  more 
precisely,  none  of  the  intermediate  steps  which  it  prescribes  can  be  evaded, 
and  no  step  in  a  backward  direction  can  really  be  made. 

Nevertheless,  the  progress  of  civilisation  is  more  or  less  modifiable,  and 
may  vary  in  point  of  rapidity  within  ceitain  limits,  from  various  causes, 
physical  and  moral,  which  can  be  estimated.  Among  these  causes,  are 
political  combinations.  In  this  sense  only  is  it  possible  for  man  to  in- 
fluence the  course  of  his  own  civilisation. 

This  action  upon  the  race  is  quite  analogous  to  that  which  is  attainable 
in  relation  to  the  individual ;  the  analogy  resulting  from  the  identity  of 
source.  By  employing  suitable  means  we  can,  up  to  a  certain  point,  acce:> 
lerate  or  retard  the  expansion  of  an  individual  instinct ;  but  we  can  neither 
destroy  it  nor  alter  its  nature.  So  likewise  with  the  instincts  of  the  race  ; 
paying  due  attention  to  the  varying  extent  of  this  modifying  power  when 
the  duration  of  the  race  is  compared  with  that  of  the  individual. 

The  natural  progress  of  civilisation,  therefore,  determines  with  entire 
certainty  for  each  epoch  the  improvements  of  which  the  social  state  is 
susceptible,  whether  in  its  parts  or  as  a  whole.  Such  improvements  alone 
can  be  carried  out,  as  in  fact  they  are  carried  out,  by  the  combinations  of 
philosophers  and  statesmen,  at  times  even  in  spite  of  these  combinations. 
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All  men  who  have  exercised  a  real  and  durable  aRtion  on  the  human 
race,  whether  in  temporal  or  spiiitual  matters,  have  been  guided  and 
su.^tained  by  this  fundamental  truth,  which  the  usual  instinct  of  genius 
partially  revealed  to  them,  although  never  yet  Bystematically  demonstrated. 
They  have,  at  every  epoch,  perceived  what  were  the  changes  which  the 
stale  of  civilisation  tended  to  bring  about.  These  they  enunciated,  and 
proposed  to  their  coteroporaries  doctrines  and  institutions  in  harmony 
with  them.  Whenever  their  conceptions  were  in  accord  with  the  real 
Btnte  of  affairs,  the  changes  so  foreseen  were  speedily  realised  or  con- 
solidates! The  social  forces  which  had  long  been  silently  growing, 
suddenly  appeared  at  their  voice  on  the  political  scene  with  all  the  vigour  of 
youth. 

History  having  been,  up  to  the  present  time,  written  and  studied  in  a 
superficial  spirit,  puch  coincidences  and  striking  results,  in  place  of  instruct- 
ing men,  as  might  be  naturally  supposed,  have  only  astonished  them. 
These  facts,  when  misapprehended,  even  help  to  keep  alive  the  theologico- 
metaphysical  belief  in  the  indefinite  power  of  legislators  over  civilisation. 
They  maintain  this  superstitious  idea  in  minds  otherwise  disposed  to  reject 
it,  were  it  not  apparently  supported  by  observation.  This  untoward  result 
arises  from  the  circumstance  that  in  these  great  events  we  a^onl^men, 
never  the  forces  which  irresistibly. Jjapfil  tliem.  Instead  of  recognising  the 
preponderating  Tnfluence  of  civilisatiou  the  efforts  of  these  farseeing  men 
are  regarded  as  the  true  causes  of  the  improvements  effected,  but  which 
would  equally  have  taken  place,  though  somewhat  more  slowly,  without 
their  interventttJlY.  No  OJJe  troubles  h i mselT  with  consideiing  the  enormous 
disproportion  between  the  alleged  cause  and  the  results ;  a  disproportion 
which  would  make  the  explanation  much  more  incomprehensible  than  the 
fact  itself.  People  look  at  the  appearance  and  neglect  the  reality  which  is 
behind.  In  a  word,  according  to  the  ingenious  expression  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  we  mistake  the  actors  for  the  drama. 

Such  an  error  is  exactly  of  tlie  same  nature  as  that  of  the  Indians  who 
attributed  to  Christopher  Columbus  the  eclipse  which  he  had  foreseen. 

Generally  speaking  when  the  individual  appeal's  to  exert  a  great 
influenccj^it  is  not  due  to  his^wnjorgfifi^nce  these  are  extremely  small. 
Forces.extfcrnal. to.  him  act  in  his  favour  according  to  laws  over  which 
he  has  no  control.  His  entire  power  lies  in  the  intellij^ent  apprehension 
of  these  laws  through  observation,  his  forecast  oFtheir  effects,  anS  the 
power  of  subordinating  them  to  the  desired  end  which  he  thus  obtains, 
provided  he  employs  them  in  accordance  with  their  nature.  The  effect 
once  produced,  ignorance  of  natural  laws  leads  the  spectator,  and  some- 
times the  actor  himself,  to  attribute  to  the  power  of  man  what  is  really 
due  only  to  his  foresight. 

These  general  remarks  apply  to  political  action  in  the  same  way,  and 
for  the  Kanie  reas'.Mis,  a«  to  physical,  cheuiical.  and  physiological  action. 
All  political  action  is  fallowed  by  a  real  and  durable  result,  when  it  is 
exei-ted  in  the  same  direction  as  the  force  of  civilisation,  and  aims  at 
producing  chimj^es  which  the  latter  necessitates.  On  every  other  hypothesis 
it  exerts  no  influence  or  a  merely  ephemeral  one. 

The  most  fat^l  ca^e,  without  doubt,  is  that  in  which  the  legislator, 
temporal  or  spiritual,  acts,  designedly  or  otherwise,  in  a  retrograde  sense, 
for  he  then  places  himself  in  opposition  to  that  which  alone  gives  him 
force.       But    the    course    of   civilisation  so  entirely  regulates  political 
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action,  that  this  is  resultless,  even  if  lulvancing  with  societT,  when  it 
endenvours  to  projrress  more  rapidly  than  drciimstances  permit.  Experience, 
indeed,  proves  that  the  legislator,  however  great  may  be  his  power,  neces- 
sarily fails  if  he  undertakes,  to  realise  jmprovementa  which,  though  in 
harmony  with  the  tendencies  of  civilisation,  are  too  far  in  advance  of  its 
Rctual  condition.  Thus,  for  example,  the  great  attempts  of  Joseph  XL 
to  civilise  Austria  beyond  what  its  condition  permitted,  were  as  com- 
pletely nullified  as  the  vast  efforts  of  Bonaparte  to  carry  France  back  to 
the  feudal  system ;  though  both  personages  possessed  the  largest  measure 
of  arbitrary  power. 

It  follows  from  the  above  considerations  that  the  true  polity,  the 
positive  polity  should  no  more  seek  to  govern  phenomena  than  the  other 
sciences  do.  This  ambitious  chimera,  which  characterii*ed  their  infancr. 
they  have  abandoned  for  the  pimple  task  of  observing  and  correlating  their 
phenomena.  Political  science  should  do  the'same.  It  shcfuld  excluFirek 
employ  itself  in  coordinating  all  the  special  facts  relative  to  the  proofre)>» 
of  civilisation  and  in  reducing  these  to  the  smallest  possible  number  of 
general  facts,  the  connexion  of  which  ought  to  manifest  the  natural  Uv 
of  this  progress,  leaving  for  a  subsequent  appreciation  the  various  cauiei 
which  can  modify  its  rapidity. 

The  practical  utility  of  such  a  political  science  of  observation  may  now 
be  easily  estimated. 

A  sound  political  system  can  never  aim  at  impelling  the  human  race, 
since  this  is  moved  by  its  proper  impulse,  in  accordance  with  a  law  as 
necessary  as,  though  more  easily  modified  than,  that  of^gravitation.  But 
it  does  seek  to  facilitate  human  progress  by  enlightening  it. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between  obeying  the  progress  of  civilisation 
blindly  and  obeying  it  intelligently.  The  changes  it  demands  take  place 
as  much  in  the  first  as  in  the  second  case ;  but  they  are  longer  deUve^. 
and,  above  all,  are  only  accomplished  after  having  produced  social  pertur- 
bations more  or  less  serious,  according  to  the  nature  and  importance  of 
these  changes.  Now  the  disturbances,  of  every  s<»rt,  which  thus  ari«;  in 
the  body  politic,  may  be,  in  great  part,  avoided,  by  adopting  measures 
based  on  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  changes  which  tend  to  produce 
themselves. 

Such  measures  consist  in  so  ordering  affairs  that  the  anticipate4  amelionh 
tions  may  be  effected  directly,  instead  of  being  produced  by  the  sheer  force  of 
necessity  athwart  all  the  obstacles  which  ignorance  engenders.  In  other 
words  the  essential  aim  of  practical  politics  is,  properly  speaking,  to  avoid  the 
violent  revolutions  which  spring  from  obstacles  opposed  to  the  progress  of  civi- 
lisation; and  to  reduce  these  to  a~£dift pie  moral  moveineirt,  its- negxrhir  as, 
though  more  intense  than,  that  which  gently  urges  society  in^ordinary  period?. 
Now,  in  order  to  atttdn  this  end,  it  is  manifestly  indispensable  that  we 
should  know,  as  precisely  as  possible,  the  actual  tendency  (if  civilisation 
so  as  to  bring  our  political  conduct  into  harmony  with  it.     '      ~ 

It  would,  doubtless,  be  chimerical  to  hope  that  the  movements  which, 
more  or  less,  compromise  the  ambitious  and  interested  aspirations  of  entire 
classes,  can  be  effected  with  complete  calmness.  But  it  is,  neverthelet^, 
certain  that  hitherto  far  too  much  importance  has  been  given  to  this  cause  in 
explaining  revolutionary  convulsions,  the  violence  of  which  has  been,  in  great 
part,  due  to  ignorance  of  the  natural  laws  which  regulate  the  progress  of 
eivilisationi. 
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It  ifl  only  too  common  to  attribute  to  egotism  \rbat  essentially  springrsl 
from  ij[rnorancey  and  this  miecbievous  error  ciiihtributes  to  maintain  irritation  I 
between  men,  in  their  private  and  public  relations.  But,  in  the  present 
case,  is  it  not  evident  that  those  who  have  placed  themselves  in  opposition 
to  the  course  of  civilisation,  would  not  have  adopted^this  attitude  if  its 
antagonistic  character  had  been  clearly  demonstrated  P  No  one  is  so  foolish 
as  knowingly  to  place  himself  in  opposition  to  the  j^ature  of  things.  No 
one  has  any  satisfaction  in  exerting  an  ihSuence  of  whicli  he  clearly 
discerns  the  ephemeral  nature.  In  this  way  the  demonstrations  of  a  polity 
based  on  observation  are  capable  of  acting  upon  the  classes  whom  prejudice 
and  interest  would  otherwise  engage  in  a  struggle  against  the  course  of 
civilisation. 

Doubtless,  we  should  not  exa^rgerate  the  influence  exerted  by  the 
intellect  over  the  conduct  of  men.  But,  assuredly  the  force  of^js^oii' 
stration  is  far  mora  important  than  has  hitherto  been  supposed.  The 
history  of  the  huma^^mind  proves  that  this  force  alone  has  often  decided 
changes  In  effecting  which  it  had  to  struggle  with  a  combination  of  the 
greatest  human  forces.  To  cite  only  the  most  remarkable  example,  the 
power  of  positivfijifimaDatration  has  alone  caused  the  adoption  of  the  theory 
of  the  movement  of  the  earth.  Yet  this  had  to  overcome,  not  only  the 
resistance  of  the  theological  power,  at  that  period  still  so  powerful,  but, 
above  all,  the  pride  of  the  human  race,  supported  by  the  most  plausible 
arguments  ever  advanced  in  favour  of  an  erroneous  idea.  Experience  of 
80  decisive  a  kind  should  enlighten  us  as  to  the  great  power  of  real  demon- 
strations. The  absence  of  such  demonstrations  has  been  the  chief  reason 
why  statesmen  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  serious 
political  aberrations.  Let  demonstrations  appear,  and  the  aberrations  will 
soon  cease. 

Besides,  even  if  we  consider  the  question  of  interests  alone,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  a  positive  polity  ought  to  supply  the  means  of  avoiding  violent 
revolutions. 

In  truth,  if  the  improvements  called  for  by  the  progress  of  civilisation 
have  to  struggle  with  some  ambitious  and  interested  aims,  others  of  the 
same  kind  are  favourable  to  them.  Besides,  from  the  very  fact  that  these 
improvements  have  reached  their  maturity,  the  real  forces  which  favour 
them  are  stronger  than  the  opposing  forces,  though  appearances  do  not 
always  bear  out  this  conclusion.  Knowledge  of  the  law  of  progress,  enforces 
THg^gnfltjon.  and,  still  mpre»  guides  action.  The  governing  classes,  clearly 
perceiving  the  end  which  they  are  called  on  to  realise,  can  reach  it  directlv, 
in  place  of  wasting  their  forces  on  tentative  and  mistaken  efforts.  They 
will  by  anticipation  combine  measures  for  overcoming  opposition  with  others 
calculated  to  facilitate  the  acceptance  of  the  new  order  of  things  by  their 
opponents.  In  a  word  the  triumph  of  civilisation  will  operate  in  a  manner 
at  once  as  prompt  and  as  calm  as  the  nature  of  things  will  permit 

To  resume,' tEe  "course  of  cnrilisation  does  not,  properly  speaking,  advance 
in  a  right  line.  It  is  composed  of  a  series  of  progressive  oscillations,  more 
or  less  ample  or  slow,  on  either  side  of  a  mean  line,  which  may  be  com- 
pared with  that  presented  by  the  mechanism  of  locomotion.  J)ut  these 
oscillations  may  be  made  shorter  and  more  rapid,  by  political  combinations 
based  on  a  knowledge  of  the  ffiean  movement  which  always  tends  to 
prevail.  Such  is  the  permanent  practical  utility  of  this  kind  of  knowledge. 
It  evidently  becomes  more  important  in  proportion  as  the  changes  necessi- 
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tated  by  the  course  of  ciTilisation  are  themeelvee  more  mdmentoas.    Its 

usefulness   has  accordingly  reached  its  maximum  in  oar  day;  since  the 

social  reorganisation  which  alone  can  terminate  the  exiating  crisis,  is  of 

all    the  revolutions  which  the  human  race  ever  experienced  the  most 

comprehensive. 

The  Method         The  fundamental  datum  and  positive  starting  point  of  general  practical 

nfPkw^ti^^  politics  consists  therefore  in  a  determination  of   the  real  tendency  of 

Politics.         civilisation.    By  ascertaining  this  we  can  harmonise  political  actioo  with 

it  and  render  as  mild,  and  as  short  as  possible,  the  crisis  which  the  humim 

race  inevitably  lindergoes  during  its  successive  passages  throdgh  the  di^ 

ferent  stages  of  civilisation. 

Persons  who,  though  intelligent,  are  unfamiliar  with  the  method  which 
suits  the  human  mind,  and  even  those  who  see  that  a  knowledge  of  tbe 
laws  which  regulate  the  progress  of  civilisation  can  alone  famish  a  solid 
and  positive  basis  for  political  combinations,  may  suppose  that  this  histoiic 
investigation  need  not  be  pushed  back  to  the  origin  of  civilised  socie^,  bat 
that  it  will  suffice  to  consider  its  present  condition.  Such  a  view  is  natiinl, 
having  regard  to  the  narrow  way  in  which  politics  are  now  regarded.  Bat 
its  delusive  character  is  easily  shown. 

Experience  has  proved  that,  so  long  as  the  human  mind  advances  is 
a  positive  direction,  there  are  many  advantages  and  no  inconveniences  in 
rising  to  the  highest  degree  of  generality,  because  it  is  far  easier  to  descettd 
than  to  ascend  the  scale.  In  the  infancy  of  positive  Physiology  it  wai 
supposed  that  the  human  organisation  could  be  understood  by  studvio^ 
man  alone ;  an  error  completely  analogous  to  that  now  under  dificussicm. 
It  has  been  since  recognised  that  the  forma^on  of  clear  and  large  con- 
ceptions of  the  human  organisation  requires  us  to  consider  man  as  forming 
the  limit  of  the  animal  series ;  and  even,  in  a  still  more  general  point  of 
view,  as  forming  part  of  the  system  of  organised  bodies.  Physiology  baa 
only  received  its  definitive  constitution  since  the  comparison  of  the  ^ 
ferent  classes  of  living  beinf^s  has  been  carried  out  on  a  lai^  scale,  and 
systematically  employed  in  the  study  of  man. 

In  Politics  the  various  states  of  civilisation  correspond  to  the  diiferent 
organisations  in  Physiology.  But,  the  reasons  which  compel  us  to  considef 
all  the  epochs  of  civilisation  are  still  more  imperative  than  those  which 
have  induced  physiologists  to  institute  a  comparison  of  all  organisations. 

Doubtless  a  study  of  the  present  condition  of  civili.«ation,  considered 
apart,  and  independently  of  the  states  which  have  preceded  it,  may  funiish 
very  useful  materials  for  the  formation  of  positive  polity,  provided  tbe 
facts  are  observed  in  a  philosophical  spirit.  Nay  it  is  certain  that,  by 
studies  of  this  kind,  true  Statesmen  have  hitherto  been  enabled  to  modify 
the  conjectural  doctrines  which  guided  their  efforts,  so  as  to  render  these 
less  discordant  with  the  real  wants  of  society.  But  it  is  not  the  leM 
evident  that  such  a  study  is  totally  inadequate  to  form  a  true  positive 
polity.  It  can  furnish  nothing  but  materials.  In  a  word,  the  observation 
of  the  present  state  of  civilisation,  considered  by  itself,  can  no  more  de- 
termine the  actual  tendencies  of  society,  than  the  study  of  any  other 
isolated  epoch  can  do. 

The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  existence  of  a  law  cannot  be  established 
by  a  single  term.  Three  terms,  at  least,  are  needed,  in  order  that  the 
connexion  ascertained  by  comparing  the  two  first,  and  verified  by  the 
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tbird,  may  serve  to  reveal  the  following  ones.    Such  prevision  is  the  practical 
object  of  every  law. 

When,  in  tracing  an  institution  and  a  social  idea,  or  a  system  of 
institutions  and  a  complete  doctrine,  from  their  birth  to  their  present  stage,  i 
we  find  that,  from  a  given  epoch,  their  influence  has  always  been  either  / 
diminishing  or  increasing,  we  can  foretell  with  complete  certainty  the 
destiny  which  awaits  them.  In  the  first  case,  it  is  proved  that  their 
tendency  is  at  variance  with  that  of  civilisation,  and  hence  their  final 
disappearance  may  be  predicted.  In  the  second  case,  on  the  contrary,  we 
may  conclude  that  they  will  ultimately  predominate.  The  period  of  their 
fall  or  triumph  may  even  be  calculated,  within  narrow  limits,  from  the 
extent  and  rapidity  of  the  variations  observed.  Manifestly  therefore  such 
a  study  is  a  fruitful  source  of  positive  knowledge. 

But  what  can  we  learn  from  the  observation  of  a  single  State-  where- 
we  must  embrace,  at  one  view,  doctrines,  institutions,  and  classes,  both 
growing  and  declining,  without  reckoning  the  ephemeral  action  which 
only  depends  on  the  routine  of  the  moment  P  What  human  sagacity  could 
avoid  confounding  these  opposed  and  heterogeneous  elements  P  Hpw  oould 
we  discover  the'  realities  which  make  so  little  noiise  amid  the  phantoms^ 
which  hurry  ovef^the  stage.  It  is  clear  that,  amid  such  contbcadn  the 
observer  could  only  advance  if  guided  by  a  knowledge  Qf.thapa8t,  for 
this  alone  can  teach  him  to  direct  his  view  so  as  to  see  things  ag  they 
really_^xist 

The  chronological  order  of  historic  epochs  is  not  their  philosophical 
order.  In  place  of  saying :  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  we  should 
say  the  past,  the  future,  and  the  present.  In  truth  it  is  only  when  we* 
have  conceived  the  future  by  the  aid  of  the  past  that  we  can  with  ad- 
vantage revert  to  the  present  so  as  to  seise  its  true  character. 

These  considerations,  though  applicable  to  every  epoch,  are  so,  in  a  oonflictof 
still  higher  degree,  to  the  present.  In  our  day  three  different  System^  !^f^  ®^ 
coexist  in  the  heart  of  society  :  the  theologico-feudal  system,  the  scientific^ 
industrial  system,  and  lastly  the  mongrel  and  transitional  system  of  meta- 
physicians, and  lawyers.  In  the  midst  of  such  confusion  it  is  entirely  beyond 
the  grasp  of  the  human  mind  to  make  a  clear  and  exact  analysis,  or  to 
frame  real  and  precise  statistics  of  the  body  politic,  unless  it  be  enlightened 
by  the  past-  It  is  demonstrable  that  sound  intellects,  which  if  better 
guided  would  have  risen  to  a  truly  positive  polity,  have  continued  in  a 
metaphysical  state  because  they  considered  the  present  condition  of  affairs 
apart  from  their  antecedents,  and  even  because  they  did  not  go  back  far 
enough  in  the  series  of  observations. 

We  therefore  are  bound  to  study,  as  profoundly  and  completely  aa 
possible,  all  the  states  through  which  civilisation  has  passed,  from  its  origin 
to  the  present  time.  We  must  consider  their  coordination  and  connexion 
and  how  they  can  be  combined  under  general  heads  capable  of  furnishing 
principles ;  making  manifest  the  natural  laws  of  the  development  of  civili- 
sation, and  exhibiting  the  philosophic  picture  of  the  social  future  as  deduced 
from  the  past,  in  other  words  determining  the  general  plan  of  reorganisation 
destined  for  the  present  epoch.  Lastly  we  need  the  application  of  these 
results  to  the  present  state  of  things  so  as  to  determine  the  direction  which 
ought  to  be  impressed  on  political  action  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  defini- 
tive transition  to  the  new  social  state.    Such  are  the  operations  essential 
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for  friving  to  political  theory  a  positive  basis  adequate  to  the  best  and  urg^t 
needn  of  society. 

The  above  constitutes  the  first  series  of  theon^tic  problems,  for  the  solu- 
tion of  which  I  venture  to  invoke  the  combined  ibrcea  of  European  savants. 
The  considerations  above  set  forth   having   siifiicientlT  indicated  the 
spirit  of  Positive  polity,  its  comparison  with  Theological  and  Metaphysical 
polity  may  be  rendered  more  precise. 

Comparing  them  in  the  first  place,  under  the  most  important  point  of 
view,  in  reference  to  the  actual  wants  of  society,  the  superiority  of  positive 
polity  is  easily  explained.  Its  superiority  consists  in  the  fact  that  the 
positive  ^yBtem^jdifcqverSf  whereas  other  systems  mren^.  Theological  and 
metaphysical  polity  devi«e  plans  for  regelating  the  present  state  of  drili- 
sation  which  accord  with  the  absolute  conditions  &s8umed  to  be  the 
highest  good.  Positive  polity  proposes  measures  baaed  on  observation; 
simply  as  being  those  which  the  course  of  civilisation  tends  to  produce. 
This  difference  in  method  renders  it  equally  impossible  for  the  polity  of 
imagination  to  discover,  or  for  the  polity  of  observation  to  miss  the  true 
social  reorganisation.  ^The  one  makes  the  greatest  efforts  to  invent  a  remedy 
without  considering  the  malady.  The  other,  persuaded  that  the  principal 
source  of  recovery  is  the  vital  force  of  the  patient,  confines  itself  to  asce^ 
taining,  from  observation,  the  natural  issue  of  the  crisis,  in  order  to  fac'di- 
tate  it  by  eliminating  the  obstacles  that  spring  from  empiricism. 

In  the  second  place,  a  scientific  polity  can  alone  fumi^^h  men  with  a 
theory  about  which  it  is  possible  to  agree,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  the 
first  importance. 

Theological  and  metaphysical  polity,  aiming  at  the  best  possible  govern- 
ment,   lead  to  interminable  discussions,   since  such  a  problem  cannot  b* 
reduced  to  certainty.    The  political  rSgime  should  be,  and  of  necessity  is,  in 
harmony  with  the  state  of  civilisation.    The  best  for  each  epoch  is  that 
which  suits  it  best.    Therefore  there  is  not  and  cannot  be  any  political 
f^(7fm0  absolutely  preferable  to  all  others ;   there  are  merely  some  states  of 
civilisation  more  perfect  than  others.    Institutions  good  at  one  period  may 
be   and  most  frequently  are  bad  at  another  and  vice  versd.      Thus,  for 
example,  Slavery  which  is  now  a  monstrosity,  was  certainly  at  its  origin  aa 
admirable  institution,  designed  to  prevent  the  strong  from  destroying  the 
weak,  constituting  an  unavoidable  transition  in  the  general  development  of 
cinli^ation.     In  like  manner,  conversely.  Liberty  which,  to  a  reasonable 
extent,  becomes  so  useful  to  individuals  and  nations  that  have  reached  a 
certain  stage  of  knowledge,  and  contracted  some  habits  of  foresight,  hj 
permitting  the  development  of  their  faculties,  is  very  mischievous  to  those 
who  have  not  yet  fulfilled  these  two  conditions;   and  who  require  for  the 
sake  of  themselves,  as  well  as  of  othem,  to  be  kept  in  tutelage.     It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  thei-e  can  be  no  common  understanding  as  to  what  forma 
the  absolutely  best  possible  government.     To  reestablish  harm < my  no  other 
expedient  is  admissible  but  that  of  entirely  proscribing  any  discussion  of  the 
plan  laid   down.     This  is  the  course  which  the  theological  polity  baa 
adopted ;  more  consistent  in  this  respect  than  metaphysical  polity,  since  its 
actual  perbistence  proves  that  it  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  existence.     We 
know  that  metaphysics  by  giving  unrestrained  scope  to  the  imagination  has 
induced  a  doubt  and  even  a  formal  denial  of  the  utility  of  the  social  state 
fur  the  happiness  of  man,  a  conclusion  which  strikingly  illustrfttea  the 
impossibility  of  agreement  upon  such  questions. 
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The  practical  aim  of  scientific  politics  being,  on  the  contrary,  to  asct^r- 
tain  the  system  which  the  march  of  civilisation,  indicated  by  the  past,  now 
tends  to  bring  about^  the  problem  is  altogether  positive  and  can  be  decided 
by  observation.  The  freest  investigation  can  and  should  be  accorded, 
without  any  fear  of  its  leading  to  disorder.  After  the  lapse  of  a  certain 
time  competent  minds,  and  finally  all  men,  must  agree  as  to  the  natural 
laws  which  govern  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and  the  resultant  system, 
whatever  may  originally  have  been  their  speculative  opinions ;  just  as  men 
have  ended  in  a  common  understanding  about  the  laws  of  the  solar  system, 
those  of  the  human  organisation,  &c. 

Finally  positive  politics  furnish  the  only  road  by  which  the  human 
race  can  find  an  issue  from  arbitrary  courses,  under  the  dominion  of  which 
it  must  remain  so  long  as  the  theological  and  metaphysical  polity  pre- 
dominate. 
\  The  absolute,  in  theory ,^  of  necessity  leads  to  the  arbitrary,  in  practice. 
I  So  long  as  the  human  race  is  considered  to  contain  no  spontaneous  principle 
t  of  movement,  but  to  owe  ita  impulse  to  the  legii>lator,  so  long,  in  spite  of  the 
most  eloquent  declamations,  must  the  arbitrary  subsist  in  the  highest 
degree  and  aifect  the  most  essential  aspects  of  life.  The  natuse  of  things 
imposes  this  necessity.  The  human  race  being  thus  abandoned  to  the 
discretion  of  the  legislator,  who  decides  on  the  best  possible  form  of  govern- 
ment, arbitrary  power  may  be  limited  as  to  details,  but  manifestly  can 
never  be  excluded  from  the  ensemble.  Whether  the  supreme  legislative 
otiice  be  in  the  hands  of  one  or  of  many,  whether  it  be  hereditary  or  elective, 
makes  no  difference  in  this  respect.  Even  if  the  entire  body  politic  became 
the  legislator,  supposing  this  were  possible,  the  result  would  be  the  same ; 
with  this  difference  only,  that  arbitrary  power  being  then  exerted  by 
society  on  itself,  the  inconveniences  would  become  greater  than  ever. 

On  the  contrary  scientific  polity  wholly  excludes  the  arbitrary,  because  it 
banishes  those  absolute  and  vague  conceptions  which  gave  birth  to  and  main- 
tain thin.  Under  such  a  rigime  the  human  race  is  regarded  as  subject  to  a 
natural  law  of  developuient  which  can  be  ascertained  by  observation,  and 
which  prescribes  for  each  epoch,  in  the  most  unequivocal  manner,  the 
political  course  it  is  possible  to  pursue.  The  arbitrary  then,  of  neces8ity,\ 
ceases.  Government  by  measures  replaces  government  by  men.  Then  ' 
arises  in  politics  a  true  law,  understood  in  the  real  and  philosophic  sense 
which  the  illustriuus  Montesquieu  attached  to  that  phrase.  Whatever  may 
be  the  form  of  government  as  to  its  details,  in  substance,  at  least,  the 
arbitrary  cannot  then  appear.  In  politics  all  is  settled  by  a  truly  supreme 
I^aw,  recognised  as  superior  to  human  forces;  since  it  ultimately  flows  from 
the  nature  of  our  organisation,  over  which  it  can  exert  no  influence.  In  a 
word,  this  law  excludes  with  equal  efficacy,  the  arbitrary  of  theology,  or  the 
Divine  Right  of  Kings,  and  the  arbitrary  of  metaphysics,  or  the  Sovereignty 
of  the  People. 

If  some  should  regard  the  supreme  dominion  of  such  a  law,  merely  as 
another  form  of  the  arbitrary,  as  it  now  exists,  they  should  in  consistency 
also  complain  of  the  inflexible  despotism  exercised  over  the  whole  of  nature 
by  the  law  of  gravitation,  as  well  as  of  the  despotism, — no  less  real,  and 
more  analogous  as  being  more  susceptible  of  modification, — exercised  by  the 
laws  of  the  haman  organisation,  of  which  the  course  of  civilisation  is  merely 
the  result. 

The  preceding  mnarke  satiwilly  lead  ne  to  mark  out  with  preciaion  the 
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respective  domaiDs  of  observation  and  imagination  in  politics.    This  inves- 
tigation will  complete  our  sketch  of  the  general  spirit  of  the  new  poliUcs. 

In  truth  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  two  sorts  of  operationa. 
The  6r8t,  constituting  properly  speaking  political  science,  aims  at  forming  a 
system  suitable  to  the  present  period,  the  second  concerns  its  propagation. 

In  the  first  cla^s  of  operations,  it  in  clear  that  the  imagination  ought 
only  to  play  a  subordinate  part,  remaining  at  all  times  under  the  guidance 
of  the  observing  powers,  as  in  the  other  sciences.    The  study  of  the  past, 
can  and  should  be  employed  to  assibt  the  discovery  of  means  for  providonftllj 
coordinating  facts,  until  their  definitive  relations  can  be  deduced  from  the 
facts  themselves,  the  point  always  to  be  kept  in  view.     Even  this  use  of  the 
imagination  should  only  embrace  secondary  facts,  any  other  being  mani- 
festly erroneous.     In  the  second  place  the  determination  of  the  system 
accordiog  to  which  society  is,  in  our  day,  destined  to  effect  its  own  reorga- 
nisation should  be  almost  wholly  inferred  from  observation  of  the  past    In 
study  will  determine  not  only  the  ensemble  of  the  system  but  its  mo«t 
important  portions,  with  a  precision  which  will  probably  astonish  the  savants 
when  they  commence  the  work.      It  is,  nevertheless,  certtun,  that  the 
degree  of  precision  obtainable  by  this  method,  cannot  reach  the  point  at 
which  the  system  could  be  confided  to  the  leaders  of  industry  for  actual  use 
by  them  in  practical  combinations  as  indicated  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
Accordingly  under    this  latter  aspect  also,  imagination   should    play  a 
secondary  part  in  scientific  politics.    This  will  consist  in  conferring  the 
necessary  degree  of  precision  on  the  outlines  of  the  new  system,  the  general 
plan  and  the  characteristic  features  of  which  have  been  determined  by 
observation. 

There  is  however  another  sort  of  operations,  equally  indispensable  for  the 
definitive  success  of  the  grand  enterprise  of  social  reorganisation,  though 
subordinate  to  the  preceding,  where  the  imagination  finds  full  scope  for  iu 
exercise. 

In  ascertaining  what  is  to  be  the  new  system,  it  is  necessary  to  pat 
aside  its  advantages  or  inconveniences.  The  principal,  indeed  the  onlj 
.  question  should  be :  what  is  that  Social  System  indicated  by  observation  of 
the  past,  which  the  progress  of  civilisation  must  establish.  To  occupy  our 
thoughts  about  the  excellence  of  that  system,  would  be  to  confuse  every- 
thing and  even  to  miss  our  goaL  We  should  confine  ourselves  to  the 
simple  conception  that,  inasmuch  as  the  positive^  idea  of  goodness  and  that 
of  harmonv  with  the  state  of  civilisation  are  identical,  we  are  certain  to 

*  -  ... 

obtain  the  best  system  now  attainable,  if  we  dTscover  that  which  is  most  in 
harmony  with  the  present  state  of  civilisation.  The  idea  of  goodness  having 
as '  a~  positive  conception  no  separate  existence,  and  becoming  positive  onlj 
when  connected  with  the  state  of  civilisation,  we  should  apply  ourselves  to 
the  latter  as  constituting  the  direct  object  of  our  researches,  and  alone 
capable  of  rendering  politics  positive.  To  point  out  the  advantages  of  the 
new  system  and  its  superiority  over  the  antecedent  states  should  be  regarded 
as  merely  secondary  and  not  allowed  to  exercise  any  influence  in  guiding 
our  labours. 

It  is  incontrovertible  that  by  proceeding  in  this  way,  we  shall  found  a 
polity  truly  positive,  and  in  haimony  with  the  grand  wants  of  society.  The 
new  system  should  be  thus  ascertained  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  to  ensure  its 
definitive  adoption  by  society,  it  ought  not  to  be  presented  under  a  shape 
which  is  very  far  from  being  the  fittest  to  determine  a  social  adhesion. 
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In  order  to  establisli  a  new  Social  System,  just  conceptions  will  not 
sufHce.  It  is  necessary  that  the  mass  of  society  should  feel  attracted  by  it. 
This  condition  is  not  merely  indiftpensable  to  overcome  the  obstacles,  more 
or  less  serious,  which  this  system  must  encounter  among  the  classes  who 
are  losing  thoir  ascendency.  It  is  needed  above  all  for  the  sa^faction  of 
I  the  moral  craving  for  enthusiasm  inherent  in  man  when  he  enters  upon  a 
[new  career.  Without  such  enthusiasm  he  could  neither  overcome  his 
natural  inertness  nor  shake  off  the  powerful  yoke  of  ancient  habits ;  without 
which  it  is  impossible  to  secure  the  free  and  full  development  of  all  his 
faculties  in  their  new  occupation.  Since  this  necessity  always  manifests 
itself  even  in  the  least  complicated  cases,  its  absence  would  involve  a  con- 
tradiction in  the  most  complete  and  important  changes,  in  those  which 
must  most  deeply  niodify  human  existence.  Accordingly  all  history 
testifies  in  favor  of  this  truth. 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  right  mode  of  conceiving  and  presenting  the 
new  system  under  a  scientific  polity  is  not  at  all  fitted  to  fulfil  this  indis- 
pensable condition. 

The  mass  of  mankind  will  never  be  inspired  with  a  passion  for  any 
system,  by  proving  to  them  that  it  is  one  which  the  progress  of  civilisation 
has  prepared  and  now  demands  for  the  guidance  of  society.  A  truth  of  this 
nature  is  accessible  to  a  very  limited  circle  and  for  them  even  demands  too 
long  a  series  of  mental  operations,  to  allow  of  its  inspiring  an  attachment. 
It  can  only  produce  among  savants  that  profound  and  tenacious  conviction, 
the  necessary  result  of  positive  demonstrations,  which  offers  a  stronger  resist- 
ance, but,  for  that  very  reason,  is  less  active  than  the  lively  and  captivating 
persuasion  of  ideas  that  excite  the  passions. 

The  only  way  of  obtaining  this  result  consists  in  presenting  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  ameliorations  which  the  new  system  should  bring  about  in 
the  condition  of  mankind,  regarded  under  all  points  of  view,  and  apart 
from  its  necessity  and  opportunity.  Such  a  perspective  alone,  can  induce 
men  to  effect  the  moral  revolution  within  themselves,  essential  for  establish- 
ing the  new  system.  This  alone  can  repress  that  egotism,  now  rendered 
predominant  by  the  dissolution  of  the  ancient  system,  and  which,  after 
our  ideas  have  been  enlightened  by  scientific  labors,  will  remain  as  the. 
only  serious  obstacle  to  the  triumph  of  tCe  new  social  organisation.  This 
alone  can  draw  society  from  its  apathy,  and  impress  on  it  that  active 
devotedness  which  is  demanded  by  a  social  state  destined  to  maintain  all 
the  human  faculties  in  constant  action. 

Here  then  we  find  a  sort  of  work  in  which  the  Imagination  should 
perform  the  principal  part.  Its  activity  can  produce  no  bad  effect,  since 
this  will  be  exerted  in  the  direction  pointed  out  by  scientific  labors ;  and 
it  will  aim,  not  at  inventing  a  new  system,  but  at  spreading  one  which 
has  been  determined  by  positive  polity.  Thus  set  in  motion  the  imagi-^ 
nation  ought  to  be  entirely  left  to  itself.  The  more  open  and  free' 
its  attitude,  the  more  complete  and  salutary  will  be  its  indispensable 
activity.  \ 

Such  is  the  part  specially  reserved  for  the  Fine  Arts  in  th*)  general 
work  of  social  reorganisation.  Thus  this  vast  enterprise  will  obtain  the 
cooperation  of  all  the  positive  forces ;  that  of  the  savants  to  determine  the 
plan  of  the  new  system  ;  that  of  the  artists  to  cause  its  imiversal  adoption, 
that  of  the  industrial  chiefs  to  put  it  into  immediate  execution  by  establish- 
ing the  needful  practical  institutions.    These  three  great  forces  will  lend 
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each  other  a  mutual  support  in  foundinfr  the  new  sTatem,  «a  they  wiU  do 
to  ensure  its  daily  application,  when  established. 

In  determining,  then,  the  social  system  suitable  to  the  present  epoek 
the  positive  polity  invests  observation  with  the  supremacy  now  acnmifd 
to  imagination.  At  the  same  time  it  confides  to  the  iooaginatioD  anew 
and  more  perfect  office  than  that  which  the  tbeologico-metapbTsnl 
polity  assigned  to  it ;  for  since  the  human  race  has  advanced  near  tb« 
positive  state  the  imaginative  faculty,  though  supreme,  has  revolved  in  a 
circle  of  obsolete  ideas  and  monotonous  pictures. 

Having  sketched  the  general  nature  of  positive  polity  it  is  n^fal  to 
cast  a  rapid  glance  over  the  chief  attempts  heretofore  made  to  raise  polirirs 
to  the  rank  of  the  sciences  of  observation.  We  shall  thu<«  gain  a  tw'ofold 
advantage ;  that  of  demonstrating  the  opportunity  of  such  an  undertjikinj:. 
and  of  throwing  light  upon  the  spirit  of  the  new  polity  by  exhibiting  it 
under  several  points  of  view  differing  from  those  already  indicated. 

Montesquieu  must  have  the  credit  of  the  earliest  direct  attempt  to 
treat  politics  as  a  science  of  facts  and  not  of  dogmas.  Such  evidenrlj  is 
tlie  true  aim  of  the  Spirit  of  Laws  (I'Esprit  des  I^a),  aa  all  who  under- 
stand this  work  will  concede.  The  admirable  Introduction  where  tb« 
general  conception  of  law  is  presented  would  alone  suflice  to  establish  thi; 
aim.  It  is  clear  that  Montesquieu  mainly  aimed  at  ranging,  as  far  as  p.^ 
Bible,  under  a  .certain  number  of  heads  all  the  political  fjicta  known  to 
him  and  at  exhibiting  the  laws  of  their  connexion. 

Were  it  our  task  to  appreciate  such  a  work,  its  merits  should  be  jnd^ 
relatively  to  the  period  of  its  execution.  We  would  then  perceive  thit 
the  Spirit  of  Laws  decTsTvely  establishes  the  philosophic  supehoritj  fi 
Montesquieu  over  his  cotemporaries.  To  have  emancipated  himself  froin 
the  negative  spirit  at  the  time  when  it  exerted  the  most  despotic  poirer 
even  over  the  greatest  intellects  ;  to  IfaVe  profoundly  felt  the  worthles*nw8 
of  a  metaphysical  and  absolute  polity ;  to  have  appreciat«Ml  the  necessity  for 
departing  from  it  at  the  very  time  when,  in  the  hands  of  Rouseeaa,  it 
was  assuming  its  definitive  form  ;  these  are  decisive  proofs  of  Montesquiea'^ 
mental  superiority. 

But  in  spite  of  the  supreme  ability  evinced  by  Montesquieu,  as  will 
be,  more  and  more,  acknowledged,  his  labors  are  far  from  having  raided 
politics  to  the  rank  of  a  positive  science.  They  have  not  in  the  le&«t, 
satisfied  the  fundamental  and  indispensable  requisites  for  attaining  tbi£ 
object  as  above  stated. 

Montei>quieu  did  not  perceive  that  great  fact  which  regulates  «II 
political  phenomena,  the  natural  development  of  civilisation.  Hence 
it  follows  that  his  researches  can  only  be  employed  as  materials,  as  a 
collection  of  observations  and  hints  towards  the  creation  of  the  positive 
system  of  politics.  For  the  general  views  which  he  employed  to  connect 
the  facts  are  not  positive. 

Notwithstanding  the  manifest  efforts  of  Montesquieu  to  disentangle 
himself  from  metaphysics  he  did  not  succeed  in  doing  so.  From  meta- 
physical considerations  he  undoubtedly  deduced  his  principal  conc<»ption. 
This  conception  has  a  double  fault.  Instead  of  being  historical  it  l« 
dogmatic;  in  other  words  it  does  not  sufTuiently  regard  the  nece^*arT 
succession  of  the  ditferent  political  states.  In  the  second  place  it  attiibutes 
an  exaggt^rated  importance  to  a  fact,  which  is  altogether  secondary,— the 
form  of  government     Accordingly   the  preponderating  influence  which 
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^lontepqnieu  has  given  to  this  idea  is  purely  imaginary,  and  contradicts 
the  best  established  facts.  In  a  word  the  political  facts  have  not  really 
been  coordinated  as  they  should  be  in  every  positive  science.  They  have 
merely  been  grouped  under  hypothetical  ideas,  contrary,  for  the  most  part, 
to  their  true  relations. 

The  only  important  portion  of  the  theoretical  works  of  Montesquieu 
possessing  a  truly  positive  character,  is  that  which  concerns  the  political 
intiucnce  of  outward  and  local  circumstances,  acting  continuously,  desig- 
nated by  the  term  Climate.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that,  even  in  this  respect, 
in  consequence  of  the  general  error  of  his  method,  the  ideaj*  pu*^^  forward 
by  Montesquieu  can  only  be  employed  when  they  shall  have  been  entirely 
recast. 

In  truth  it  is  now  clearly  recognised  by  all  observers  that  Montesquieu 
has  in  several  respects  greatly  exaggerated  the  influence  of  climate.  Such 
exaggeration  was  unavoidable. 

No  doubt  climate  exerts  over  political  phenomena  a  real  action  which 
it  is  very  important  to  understand.  But  such  action  is  only  indirect  aiid 
secondary.  It  is  confined  to  accelerating  or  retarding  in  a  certain  measure 
the  natural  progress  of  civilisation ;  but  this  cannot  in  itself  be  affected 
by  these  modifications.  In  truth  this  progress  is  identical,  in  all  climate's, 
except  as  regards  its  rapidity ;  because  it  springs  from  more  general  laws, 
those  of  the  human  organisation,  essentially  the  same  for  all  localitio««. 
Since  then  the  influence  of  climate  over  political  phenomena  merely 
modifles  the  natural  course  of  civilisation,  which  maintains  its  pre- 
dominance, this  influence  cannot  be  studied  with  advantage  and  properly 
estimated  until  the  fundamental  law  has  been  ascertained.  If  the  indirect 
and  subordinate  cause  were  studied  before  the  direct  and  principal  cause, 
such  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  would  unavoidably  give 
an  entirely  false  idea  of  the  influence  of  the  former  and  lead  to  its  being 
confounded  with  that  of  the  latter.  This  is  what  happened  in  the  case  of 
Montesquieu. 

The  foregoing  reflexions  on  the  influence  of  climate  manifestly  apply 
to  all  other  causes  which,  without  essentially  altering  the  course  of 
civilisation,  can  modify  its  rate  of  advance.  This  influence  can  only  be 
determined  with  precision  when  the  natural  laws  of  civilisation  shall  have 
been  established,  by  eliminating  all  such  modifications.  Astronomers  in 
commencing  their  study  of  the  laws  of  the  planetary  movements  omitted 
all  consideration  of  the  perturbations.  After  these  laws  had  been  dis- 
covered, the  modifications  could  be  determined  and  finally  even  reduced 
to  the  general  law  which  had  only  been  established  with  reference  to  the 
principal  movement.  If  the  attempt  had  been  made,  in  the  beginning,  to 
account  for  the  irregularities,  it  is  plain  that  no  precise  theory  could  ever 
have  been  constructed.  The  case  is  exactly  the  same  as  regards  the  subject 
in  hand. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  political  system  of  Montesquieu  can  be  clearly 
verified  in  its  applications  to  the  wants  of  society. 

The  necessity  for  a  social  reorganisation  in  the  most  advanced  countries 
existed  as  truly  in  the  time  of  Montesquieu  as  it  does  now.  For  the  bases 
of  the  feudo-theological  system  had  already  been  destroyed.  Subsequent 
events,  by  completing  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  system,  have  only 
rendered  this  necessity  more  evident  and  more  urjrent  Montesquieu, 
however,  did  not  propose  the  creation  of  a  new  social    system   as  the 
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practical  aim  of  his  labors.  Since  he  had  not  coordinated  the  political 
facts  by  a  theory  fitted  to  render  eVident  the  necessity  for  a  refolution  &t 
the  stage  which  society  had  then  reached,  and  at  the  same  time  to  exhibit 
the  general  character  of  the  new  system,  he  could,  as  in  fact  he  did,  odIj 
confine  himself  to  indicating  improvements  in  detail  suggested  by  experience, 
which  simply  constituted  modifications,  more  or  less  important,  of  the 
feudo-theological  system. 

Montesquieu  no  doubt  showed  a  wise  moderation,  in  confining  his 
practical  suggestions  within  the  limits  which  the  facts  as  imperfectlT 
studied  by  him  imposed,  when,  on  the  other  hand,  he  could  so  easily  hare 
invented  Utopias.  At  the  same  time,  he  clearly  evinced  the  inadequanr 
of  a  theory  which  was  unfitted  to  meet  the  most  essential  demands  of 
practical  life. 

To  resume,  then,  Montesquieu  felt  the  necessity  of  treadng  politics  bj 
the  same  method  as  the  sciences  of  observation ;  but  he  did  not  form  aor 
conception  of  the  general  operation  needed  to  effect  this  purpose.  His 
researches,  nevertheless,  were  of  the  utmost  importance.  They  fkcilitatal 
the  intellectual  combination  of  political  ideas,  since  they  presented  a  mass 
of  facts  coordinated  by  a  theory  which,  though  far  removed  from  the 
positive  state,  approached  it  much  more  nearly  than  all  anterior  efforts. 
Condorcet.  Condorcet  it  was  who  grasped  the  genend  conception  of  the  operation 

fitted  to  raise  politics  to  the  rank  of  the  sciences  of  observation.  He  first 
saw  clearly  that  civilisation  is  subject  to  a  progresdve  course,  every  step 
of  which  is  strictly  connected  with  the  rest  by  virtue  of  natural  laws; 
discoverable  through  philosophic  observation  of  the  past,  and  which  de- 
termine, in  a  positive  manner  for  each  epoch,  the  improvements  adapted 
to  the  social  state  as  a  whole,  and  to  each  portion  of  it.  Not  only  did 
Condorcet  thus  conceive  the  method  of  impressing  on  politics  a  trolj 
positive  character,  but  he  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  theory  in  the 
work  entitled  '  Sketch  of  an  historical  view  of  the  progress  of  the  hamao 
mind ; '  of  which  the  title  and  introduction  alone  should  suffice  to  secure 
for  its  author  the  eternal  honour  of  having  created  this  great  philosophic 
conception. 

If  this  capital  discovery  has  hitherto  remained  wholly  barren,  has,  ai 
yet,  made  hardly  any  sensation ;  if  no  one  has  pursued  the  track  pointed 
out  by  Condorcet ;  if,  in  a  word,  politics  have  not  become  positive,  we 
must  attribute  this,  in  great  part,  to  the  fact  that  the  sketch  which  Con- 
dorcet traced  was  executed  in  a  way  qiut^  at  variance  with  the  scope  of  hi^ 
undertaking.  He  completely  misconceived  its  most  essential  conditions, 
so  much  so  that  the  work  needs  to  be  entirely  recast  It  is  necessary  to 
prove  this. 

In  the  first  place  the  Distribution  of  Epochs  constitutes  the  most  im- 
portant portion  of  the  plan  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  or,  to  speak  mare 
correctly,  it  alone  constitutes  the  plan  considered  in  its  greatest  generalitj: 
since  it  determines  the  principal  mode  of  coordinating  the  facts  obserTed. 
Now  the  method  of  distributing  the  facts  which  Condorcet  adopted  is 
absolutely  erroneous  since  it  does  not  fulfil  even  the  most  obvious  con- 
^  dition,  that  of  presenting  a  homogeneous  series.  We  see  Hiat  Condorcet 
by  no  means  felt  the  importance  of  a  philosophic  distribution  of  the  epochs 
of  civilisation.  He  did  not  perceive  that  this  distribution  should  itself  he 
the  object  of  a  preliminary  operation,  the  most  difficult  of  those  which  the 
formation  of  positive  politics  demands.    He  imagined  that  he  could  ade- 
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quAtely  coordinate  facts  by  assuming,  almost  arbitrarily,  for  the  commence- 
ment of  each  epoch  some  remarkable  event,  now  industrial,  now  scientific, 
now  political.  By  adopting  this  plan,  he  remained  within  the  circle  of 
literary  historians.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  form  a  true  theory,  that 
is  to  say,  to  establish  a  real  connection  between  the  facts,  since  those 
intended  to  connect  all  the  rest  were  disconnected  from  each  other. 

To  the  Naturalists,  as  being  of  all  savants  those  who  are  obliged  to  form 
the  most  extended  and  difficult  classifications,  are  due  the  chief  advances  . 
in  the  general  method  of  classifying.  The  fundamental  principle  of  this 
method  has  been  established  from  the  time  that  botany  and  zoology  produced 
philosophical  classifications,  that  is  to  say,  classifications  based  on  real 
relations,  and  not  on  hypothetical  groupings.  The  true  principle  consists 
in  making  the  order  of  generality  of  the  difi*erent  degrees  of  division  con- 
form, as  far  as  possible,  to  that  of  the  relations  observed  between  the  plie- 
nomena  to  be  classed.  In  this  view  the  hierarchy  of  families,  of  genera, 
&c.  is  nothing  but  the  statement  of  a  coordinated  series  of  general  facts, 
divided  into  different  ranks  more  and  more  specialised.  In  a  word  Classifi* 
cation  then  becomes  merely  the  philosophic  expression  of  Science,  the 
progress  of  which  it  follows.  To  know  the  classification  is  to  know  the 
science,  at  least  in  its  more  important  portion. 

This  principle  is  applicable  to  every  science.  Accordingly  Political 
Science,  seeking  to  attain  a  solid  basis,  should  profit  by  this  philosophical 
conception  as  disclosed,  employed,  and  verified  by  the  other  sciences,  and 
take  it  as  a  guide  in  distributing  the  different  ages  of  civilisation.  The 
grounds  for  arranging  the  various  epochs  of  civilisation  in  reference  to  the 
general  history  of  the  human  race  according  to  their  natural  relations, 
exactly  resemble  those  which  naturalists  employ  in  arranging  the  vegetable 
and  animal  organisations  under  one  law.  In  political  science,  however, 
they  are  still  more  urgent 

For,  if  an  appropriate  coordination  of  facts  is  of  the  first  impoi*tance 
in  every  science,  it  is  all  in  all  for  political  science,  which  if  this  condition 
were  unfulfilled  would  entirely  fail  in  its  practical  aim.  This  aim  is,  as 
we  know,  that  of  determining  by  the  observation  of  the  past  the  Social 
System  which  the  progress  of  civilisation  tends  to  realise  in  our  day.  Now 
this  determination  can  only  result  from  a  correct  coordination  of  the  anterior 
states,  which  govern  the  law  of  this  progress.  It  is  clear  from  this  view, 
that  political  facts,  however  important  they  may  be,  possess  no  practical 
value  unless  coordinated,  while  in  the  other  sciences  the  knowledge  of  facta 
independently  of  their  mutual  relations  haa,  for  the  most  part,  a  certain  utility. 

The  different  epochs  of  civilisation,  then,  in  place  of  being  distributed,  ciMsmoa^" 
as  Condorcet  did,  without  regard  to  their  natural  order  and  merely  in   ^^^'^ 
reference  to  events  of  greater  or  less  importance,  ought  to  be  disposed  in   xoneoaa. 
accordance  with  the  philosophic  principle  already  recognised  by  savants  as 
that  which  should   govern  all  classifications.     The  principal  division  of 
epochs  should  ofiier  the  most  general  view  of  the  history  of  civilisation. 
The  secondary  divisions,  to  whatever  degree  it  may  be  deemed  advisable  to 
carry  them,  should  offer  in  succession  views  more  and  more  special  of  this 
same  history.     In  a  word  the  tabular  Arrangement  of  Epochs  should  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  present,  in  itself,  an  abridged  trxprossion  of  the  ense^nhls 
of  the  work.    The  work  if  it  fell  short  of  this  would  only  be  provisional, 
and  however  well  executed  would  have  no  value  except  as  a  collection  of 
materials. 
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It  is  evident  that  such  a  division  of  epochs  cannot  be  invented,  and 
that,  even  in  its  most  g^eneral  aspect,  it  can  onlj  spring  from  a  first  sketdi 
of  the  synoptic  view,  a  first  coup  eTceil  over  the  fireneral  historj  of  dvilin- 
tion.  Doubtless,  however  important,  and  even  indispensable,  this  method 
may  be,  in  the  formation  of  positive  polity,  its  application  would  be  impr«> 
ticable  and  a  provisional  work  only  could  be  accomplished,  if  this  opentioo 
were  not  already  sufficiently  prepared.  But  the  histories  heretofore  vrittes, 
and  particularly  those  produced  within  the  last  half  century,  although  toj 
far  from  having  been  conceived  in  a  right  spirit,  furnish  a  tolerable  equiTi- 
lent  for  the  preliminary  collection  of  materials.  We  can  therefore  iamt' 
diately  undertake  the  task  of  a  definitive  coordination. 
Law  of  the  In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  submitted,  though  under  the  spiritual 

Stotn.  aspect  only,  a  general  view  which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  fulfils  the  cooditiooi 

above  stated  for  efiecting  the  primary  coordination  of  the  past  It  consti- 
tutes the  first  result  of  a  philosophic  study  of  the  ememble  of  the  histoxr  of 
civilisation. 

I  believe  that  this  history  may  be  divided  into  three  grand  epochs, « 
states  of  civilisation,  each  possessins:  a  distinct  character,  spiritual  and  ten- 
poral.  They  embrace  civilisation  at  once  in  its  elements  and  its  enttndiie; 
which,  as  above  pointed  out,  evidently  constitutes  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  success. 

Of  these  the  first  is  the  Theological  and  Military  epoch. 
In  this  state  of  society,  all  theoretical  conceptions,  whether  general  « 
special,  bear  a  supernatural  impress.     The  imagination  completely  predomi- 
nates over  the  observing  faculty  to  which  all  right  of  inquiry  is  denied. 

In  like  manner,  all  the  social  relations,  whether  special  or  general,  are 
avowedly  and  exclusively  military.  Society  makes  conquest  its  one  pe^ 
manent  aim.  Industrial  pursuits  are  carried  on  only  so  far  as  is  necessair 
for  the  support  of  the  human  race.  Slavery,  pure  and  simple,  of  the  pro- 
ducers is  the  principal  institution. 

Such  is  the  first  great  social  system  produced  by  the  material  pr»gre» 
of  civilisation.  It  existed  in  an  elementary  shape  from  the  very  com- 
niencenient  of  regular  and  permanent  societies.  In  its  entirety  it  becomw 
completely  established  only  after  a  long  series  of  generations. 

The  second  epoch  is  Metaphysical  and  Juridical.  Its  general  character 
is  that  of  possessing  no  well-defined  characteristics.  It  forms  a  link  and  ii 
mon>rrel  and  transitional. 

Under  spiritual  aspects  it  has  been  already  characterised  in  the  preceding 
chapter.  Observation  is  still  kept  subordinate  to  imagination,  bat  the 
former  is,  within  certain  limita,  allowed  to  modify  the  latter.  These  limits 
are  gradually  enlarged,  until,  in  the  end,  observation  conquers  the  ri?ht  of 
examining  in  every  direction.  At  first  it  obtains  this  right  in  reference  to 
all  special  theoretical  conception?,  and  gradually,  by  force  of  exercise,  as  to 
general  theoretic  ideas,  which  constitutes  the  natural  termination  of  the 
transition.     This  period  is  one  of  criticism  and  argument. 

Under  temporal  aspects  industry  in  this  second  epoch  becomes  mor* 
extended,  without  as  yet  acquiring  the  upper  hand.  Consequently  wcietf 
is  no  longer  frankly  military  and  yet  has  not  become  frankly  industrial, 
either  in  its  elements  or  in  its  ensemble.  The  special  social  relations  are 
modified.  Industrial  slavery  is  no  longer  direct ;  the  producer,  still  *  sl*^*» 
begins  to  obtain  some  rights  in  his  relations  with  the  military.  Industn 
makes  fresh  advances  which  finally  issue  in  the  total  abolition  of  indindttll 
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filaverj.  After  this  enfranchisement,  the  producers  still  remain  subject  to  a 
collectiTe  arbitrary  authority.  Nevertheless,  the  general  social  relations 
soon  undergo  a  modification.  The  two  aims  of  activity,  conquest  and  pro- 
duction, advance  pari  passu.  Industry  is  at  first  favoured  and  protected  as 
a  military  resource.  Later  its  importance  augments )  and  finally  war  is 
regarded  and  systematically  pursued  as  a  means  of  favouring  industry  : 
which  is  the  last  term  of  the  intermediate  rigiine. 

Lastly,  the  third  epoch  is  that  of  Science  and  Industry.  All  special 
theoretic  conceptions  have  become  positive  and  the  general  conceptions  tend 
to  become  so.  As  regard  the  former  observation  predominates  over  imagi- 
nation ;  while  in  reference  to  the  latter  observation  has  dethroned  the 
imagination,  without  having  as  yet  taken  its  place. 

Under  temporal  aspects  industry  has  become  predominant.  All  the 
special  relations  have  gradually  established  themselves  upon  industrial 
bases.  Society,  taken  collectively,  tends  to  organise  itself  in  the  same 
manner,  by  making  production  its  only  and  constant  aim. 

To  resume,  the  last  epoch  has  ended  as  regards  the  elements  and  is  com- 
mencing as  regards  the  ensemble.  Its  direct  point  of  departure  dates  from 
the  introduction  of  the  Positive  Sciences  into  Europe  by  the  Arabs,  and  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  Commons,  that  is  to  say,  from  about  the  eleventh 
century. 

In  order  to  prevent  all  confusion  in  applying  this  general  view,  we 
should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  civilisation  necessarily  progressed  in 
reference  to  the  spiritual  and  temporal  elements  of  the  social  state,  before 
advancing  in  regard  to  their  ensemble.  Consequently  the  three  great  and 
successive  phases  were  inevitably  inaugurated  as  to  their  elements  before 
they  commenced  as  to  the  ensemble,  a  circumstance  which  might  occasion 
8ome  confusion  if  we  did  not  make  a  large  allowance  for  this  unavoidable 
difference. 

Such  then  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  three  epochs  into  which 
WA  can  divide  the  entire  history  of  civilisation,  from  the  peiiod  when  the 
social  state  began  to  acquire  real  solidity  until  the  present  time.  I  venture 
to  submit  to  savants  this  primary  division  of  the  past ;  which  appears  to  me 
to  fulfil  the  essential  conditions  of  a  good  classification  of  the  ensemble  of 
political  facts. 

If  this  be  adopted  we  must  discover  at  least  one  sub-division,  in  order  to 
execute  a  first  sketch  of  the  great  historic  view.  The  principal  divi8ion 
will  facilitate  the  discovery  of  those  which  succeed  it,  by  supplying  the 
means  of  considering  the  phenomena  from  a  point  of  view  at  once  general 
and  positive.  It  is  clear  also  that,  in  conformity  with  the  fundamental 
principle  of  classification,  these  different  subdivisions  should  be  conceived  in 
the  same  spirit  as  the  principal  division,  and  constitute  simply  a  develop- 
ment of  it. 

Having  thus  appreciated  the  work  of  Condorcet  as  regards  the  distribu- 
tion of  epochs,  we  must  consider  the  spirit  which  presided  over  its  execu- 
tion. 

Condorcet  did  not  perceive  that  the  first  direct  effort  of  a  work  which 
aimed  at  the  formation  of  a  positive  polity  should  be  to  destroy  for  ever  the 
critical  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by  turning  the  efforts  of 
thinkars  towards  the  reorganisation  of  society,  as  the  practical  aim  of  their 
labours.  Consequently,  he  did  not  feel  that  the  preliminary  condition,  the 
fulfilment  of  which  was  indispensable  for  executing  the  important  enter- 
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prise,  consisted  in  divesting  himself,  as  much  as  posaihle,  of  the  pnjodicei 
introduced  into  all  minds  by  this  negative  philosophy.  Far  from  dmog  m 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  blindly  governed  by  these  prejudioei.  In  pUce 
of  observing,  he  condemned  the  past  Hence  hia  work  nmplj  beeuie 
a  long  fatiguing  dechunation,  from  which  no  positive  instruction  cin  be 
derived. 

Admiration  and  reprobation  of  phenomena  ought  to  be  banished  witk 
equal  severity  from  every  positive  science,  because  all  pre-occupatioDe  of  tka 
sort  directly  and  unavoidably  tend  to  hinder  or  mislead  exanunstiae. 
Astronomers,  physicists,  chemists,  and  physiologists  neither  admirs  wot 
blame  their  respective  phenomena.  They  observe  them,  although  tkit 
phenomena  may  afford  ample  subject  for  reflections  of  each  sort;  <^  wkid 
numerous  examples  may  be  cited.  Savants,  with  reason,  leave  sodi  cos- 
siderations  to  artists  within  whose  sphere  they  really  falL 

It  should  be  the  same  in  this  respect  in  political  science  as  in  the  o&a 
sciences.  Such  exclusion  of  admiration  or  reprobation  is,  however,  mock 
more  needed  for  the  former,  because  there  it  becomes  more  difficult,  asd 
affects  the  investigation  more  deeply,  inasmuch  as,  in  this  science,  the  phe- 
nomena are  much  more  closely  connected  with  the  passions  than  io  uf 
other.  Thus,  the  Critical  Spirit  to  which  Condorcet  yielded  is  directly  cod- 
trary  to  that  which  ought  to  reign  in  scientific  politics,  even  though  all  tite 
criticisms  it  makes  on  the  past  were  well  founded.  Bat  the  miwhief  ioa 
not  stop  here. 

Doubtless,  as  has  been  already  remarked  in  this  chapter,  the  pncdeal 
combinations  of  statesmen  have  not  always  been  conceived  in  a  suitable 
way ;  and  frequently  they  have  even  been  guided  in  a  sense  advene  to 
civilbation.  This  observation,  however,  merely  amounts  to  this,  tbit 
statesmen  have  endeavoured  to  continue,  beyond  their  natural  existeoee, 
doctrines  and  institutions  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the  state  of  drilin- 
tion.  Assuredly  such  a  mistake  will  appear  very  excusable ;  if  we  coDBider 
that  hitherto  no  positive  mode  has  existed  of  discovering  that  it  wai  in 
error.  But  to  apply  to  systems  of  ideas  and  institutions  a  view  appliceUe 
only  to  facts  of  (secondary  importance ;  to  represent,  for  example,  as  amplj 
an  obstacle  to  civilisation,  that  feudo-theological  system  which  coostitutei 
on  the  contrary,  the  most  marked  provisional  progress  of  sodetr,  aod 
enabled  it  to  affect  so  many  definitive  conquests ;  to  hold  up  the  da^ei 
who  during  a  long  succession  of  ages,  led  the  general  movement  of  aodetj 
as  engaged  in  a  permanent  conspiracy  against  mankind  ;  such  a  fpiiit, 
equally  absurd  in  its  principles  and  revolting  in  its  consequences,  is,  I  ffji 
the  irrational  result  of  the  philosophy  of  the  last  century,  and  it  is  deplcv- 
able  that  a  man  like  Condorcet  should  have  been  unable  to  withdraw  hinh 
self  from  its  influence. 

This  absurdity,  springing  from  the  inability  to  comprehend  the  natural 
connection  between  the  advancing  steps  of  civilisation,  manifestly  makes  it 
impossible  to  explain  them.  Accordingly  the  work  of  Condnicet,  ^^toen^ 
speaking,  is  in  constant  contradiction  with  itself. 

On  one  hand  it  proclaims  the  state  of  civilisation  reached  in  tlie 
Eighteenth  Century  as  being  in  very  many  respects  far  superior  to  its 
original  condition.  But  the  total  progress  could  only  be  the  sum  of  tlM 
partial  advances  effected  by  civilisation  during  all  the  preceding  atates* 
Condorcety  however,  almost  always,  represents  these  as  having  been,  fron 
the  most  essential  points  of  view,  periods  of  retrogradation.    We  are  tbiii 
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landed  in  a  perpetual  miracle,  and  the  progrespive  march  of  civilisation 
becomes  an  eflTect  without  a  cause. 

In  a  truly  Positive  Polity  an  entirely  opposite  spirit  should  prevail. 

We  should  regard  institutions  and  doctrines  as  having  reached,  at  every 
period,  the  greatest  perfection  compatible  with  the  corresponding  civilisa- 
tion, and  this  must  have  been  the  case,  at  least  after  a  certain  tame,  since 
they  were  necessarily  determined  by  it.  Moreover  during  their  greatest 
vigour,  they  always  manifested  a  progressive  and  never  a  retrograde  cha- 
racter. Otherwise  they  never  could  have  held  their  ground  against  the 
march  of  civilisation  whence  their  power  was  derived.  Only  in  the  period 
of  their  decline  they  usually  exhibited  a  stationary  character,  a  fact  easily 
explicable,  partly  by  the  repugnance  to  extinction,  as  natural  to  political 
systems  as  it  is  to  individuals,  partly  by  the  state  of  infancy  in  which 
politics  have  hitherto  continued. 

We  must  consider  in  the  same  spirit  the  passions  developed  at  the 
vainous  epochs  by  the  governing  classes.  During  their  greatest  vigour 
the  social  forces  are  necessarily  generous,  for  they  have  nothing  more  to 
gain  and  they  have  not  yet  learnt  to  fear.  It  is  only  when  their  decline 
commences  that  they  become  egotistic,  because  all  their  efforts  are  then 
directed  to  preserving  a  power  the  foundation  of  which  is  sapped. 

These  views  are  in  evident  conformity  with  the  laws  of  human  nature, 
and  alone  furnish  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  political  phenomena.  In  a 
final  analysis,  then,  instead  of  regaining  the  past  as  a  tisQueof  monstroj^ties, 
we  should,  generally  speaking,  consider  society  as  having  been,  on  the 
whole,  guided  with  all  the  wisdom  which  the  situation  allowed. 

If,  at  first  sight,  some'  special  facts  appear  to  contradict  this  general  fact, 
it  is  always  more  philosophical  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
seeming  deviation  than  at  once  to  allege  the  existence  of  a  contradiction. 
For  it  would  be  a  departure  from  established  scientific  method  to  sub- 
ordinate the  most  important  and  best  establidhed  fact  to  one  of  secondary 
nature  and  less  frequent  occurrence. 

It  is  evident  indeed  that  this,  like  every  other  general  idea,  should  not 
be  used  without  proper  limitations. 

Doubtless  some  resemblance  is  discoverable  between  the  spirit  of  positive 
polity  thus  regarded,  and  the  famous  theologico-metaphysical  dogma  of 
Optimism.  The  analogy  is,  in  truth,  real.  But  there  exists  an  immeasur- 
able difference  between  a  general  observed  fact  and  an  hypothetical  creation 
of  the  imagination.  The  difference  becomes  still  greater  when  we  take  the 
consequences  into  account 

The  theologico-metaphysical  dogma  by  procliuming  as  an  absolute  truth, 
that  everything  is  as  well  ordered  as  possible,  tends  to  make  the  human 
race  stationary ,^sihce  it  takes  away  all  prospect  of  real  improvement  The 
positive  conception  that  the  social  organisation  for  a  certain  period  during 
each  epoch  is  as  perfect  as  the  state  of  civilisation  permits,  by  no  means 
checks  the  spirit  of  improvement.  On  the  contrary  this  view  imparts  in 
practice  a  more  efficacious  impulse,  since  it  directs  to  their  true  end, — the 
perfecting  of  civilisation, — efforts  which  would  have  remained  abortive  had 
they  been  directly  applied  to  social  organisation.  Besides,  such  a  con- 
ception, being  neither  absolute  nor  mystical,  incites  man  to  reestablish  har- 
mony between  the  political  rigime  and  the  state  of  civilisation,  in  cases 
where  that  relation  has  been  temporarily  deranged.  But  it  throws  light  on 
the  operation,  by  warning  us  not  to  mistake  the  effect  for  the  cause. 
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lo  reference  to  this  analogy  it  is  useful  to  observe  that,  in  other  matten 
also,  the  positive  philosophy  can  by  a  suitable  transformation,  Appropriate 
a  general  idea  originated  by  the  theolofrico-metaphysical  philosophy.  True 
general  ideas,  however  erroneous  may  be  the  form  they  assume,  never  lose 
their  value  as  methods  of  reasoning.  The  ordinary  progress  of  the  hamu 
mind  consists  in  adapting  them  to  its  different  states  by  tranWormiDg  tbeir 
chai'acter.  We  can  veiify  this  in  all  the  revolutions  which  have  coodacted 
the  different  branches  of  knowledge  to  the  positive  state. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  mystic  doctrine  of  the  Influence  of  Numbeia, 
originated  by  the  School  of  Pythagoras,  has  been  reduced  bv  geometers  to 
this  simpler  and  positive  idea :  phenomena  which  do  not  offer  much  com- 
plication can  be  reduced  to  mathematical  laws.  In  like  manner  the  d(x- 
trine  of  Final  Causes  has  been  transformed  by  physiologists  into  the  principle 
of  conditions  of  existence.  The  two  positive  ideas,  doubtless,  differ  widelr 
from  the  two  theologicometaphysical  ideas.  But  the  latter,  no  less  mini- 
festly,  contain  the  germ  of  the  former.  A  well  conceived  philodophictl 
operation  sufficed  to  impturt  a  positive  character  to  these  two  hypotbe«& 
the  products  of  genius  in  the  infancy  of  the  human  race.  Moreover  tBii 
transformation,  far  from  impairing,  has  augmented  their  value  as  meam  d 
reasoning. 

The  same  reflections  are  exactly  applicable  to  the  two  general  politicil 
ideas,  one  positive  the  other  fictitious,  above  compared. 

Before  terminating  our  examination  of  the  work  of  Condorcet,  it  is  veil 
to  deduce  from  it  a  third  point  of  view  under  which  we  may  consider  the 
spirit  of  positive  polity. 

Condorcet  has  frequently  been  reproached  with  having  ventured  to 
terminate  his  work  with  a  picture  of  the  Future.  This  bold  conception  is, 
on  the  contrary,  the  only  philosophical  view  of  great  import^mce  introduced 
by  Condorcet  into  his  work,  and  one  that  ought  to  be  carefully  preferred  in 
the  new  history  of  civilisation,  of  which  such  a  picture  evidently  constitute! 
the  natural  conclusion. 

The  reproach  which  may  with  reason  be  addressed  to  Condorcet  is  not 
that  of  having  endeavoured  to  determine  the  future,  but  of  having  deter- 
mined it  erroneously.  This  arose  from  his  mode  of  conceiving  the  past, 
which,  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  was  completely  erroneous.  Con- 
dorcet, having  coordinated  the  past  in  a  mistaken  way,  the  futui%  coold  not 
be  deduced  from  it.  This  inadequacy  of  observation  obliged  him  to  frame 
the  future  in  accordance  with  his  imagination,  and  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quenco  of  this  he  conceived  it  wrongly.  But  this  want  of  success,  tiie 
cause  of  which  is  obvious,  does  not  prove  that,  supposing  the  past  to  be 
rightly  coordinated,  we  cannot  determine,  with  certainty,  the  general  cha- 
racteristics of  the  social  future. 

Such  an  idea  only  seems  strange  because  we  are  not  yet  accustomed  to 
regard  politics  as  a  true  science.  For,  thus  regarded,  the  determination  i^ 
the  future  through  the  philosophic  observation  of  the  past,  would,  on  the 
contrary,  strike  us  as  perfectly  natural,  being  familiarised  to  us  by  other 
kinds  of  phenomena. 

All  sciences  aim  at  prevision.  For  the  laws  established  by  the  observa- 
tion of  phenomena  are  generally  employed  to  foretell  their  succession.  la 
truth  all  men,  however  little  advanced,  make  predictions,  based  on  the  sam^ 
principle,  the  forecast  of  the  future  from  the  past.  All  men,  for  example, 
predict  the  general  efi'ects  of  terrestrial  gravity,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
phenomena  sufficiently  simple  and  usual  to  reveal  their  order  of  succession 
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to  the  least  capable  and  attentive  spectator.  The  power  of  prevision  is 
measured  in  each  person  by  the  extent  of  his  knowledge.  The  prevision  of 
the  astronomer  who  predicts,  with  complete  accuracy,  the  condition  of  the 
solar  system  many  years  in  advance,  is  absolutely  the  same  in  kind  as  that 
of  the  savage  who  predicts  the  next  sunrise.  The  only  diflereuce  lies  in  the 
extent  of  their  knowledge. 

Manifestly  then,  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind  that  observation  of  the  past  should  reveal  the  future  in  politics  as  it 
has  done  in  astronomy,  physics,  chemistry,  and  physiology. 

Such  a  determination  of  the  future  should  even  he  regarded  as  the 
direct  object  of  political  science,  as  of  the  other  positive  sciences.  It  is 
clear,  in  truth,  that  the  ascertainment  of  the  Social  System  in  which  the 
}  4lite  of  the  human  race  are  in  our  day  called  on  to  take  part,  constitutes  the 
true  practical  object  of  positive  politics,  and  is  nothing  but  a  genend  deter- 
mination of  the  future  of  society  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  past. 

To  resume,  Condorcet  was  the  first  to  conceive  the  true  nature  of  the 
general  operation  required  for  raising  politics  to  the  rank  of  the  sciences  of 
observation;  but  his  execution  of  this  conception  was,  under  the  most 
essential  aspects,  completely  erroneous.  The  end  was  entirely  missed  ;  first 
in  theory  and  consequently  in  practice.  Thus  this  operation  must  be  once 
more  undertaken  as  a  whole,  in  accordance  with  a  truly  philosophical 
method  ;  Condorcet's  attempt  being  considered  merely  as  an  indication  ot 
the  real  end  of  scientific  politics. 

In  order  to  complete  this  brief  examination  of  the  efforts  hitherto  made 
to  raise  politics  to  the  rank  of  the  positive  sciences,  it  remains  for  us  to 
consider  two  other  attempts.  These,  unlike  the  two  former,  do  not  fall 
within  the  true  course  of  intellectual  progress  in  political  science ;  never- 
theless, it  is  useful  to  mention  them. 

The  necessity  for  rendering  Social  Science  positive  is  so  evident  in  our 
day ;  this  great  enterprise  has  so  completely  arrived  at  maturity :  that 
several  superior  minds  have  endeavoured  to  achieve  it  by  treating  politics  as 
an  application  of  other  sciences,  already  rendered  pt^sitive,  by  bringing  it 
within  their  sphere.  As  these  attempts,  from  their  nature,  could  not  be 
realised,  they  were  much  oftener  projected  than  followed  out.  It  will 
therefore  be  sufficient  to  consider  them  from  the  most  general  point  of  view. 

The  firnt  consisted  in  the  attempt  to  treat  social  science  by  Mathema-  Mathsmati- 
tical  Analysis,  and  in  especial  by  the  Calculus  of  Probabilities.     This  road   Sfound"*^' 
was  opened  by  Condorcet,*  and  mainly  followed  by  him.     Other  geometers  the  «wton<» 
pursued  bis  path  and  shared  his  hopes,  but  added  nothing  essential  to  his   PoUty- 
labours,  at  least  under  the  philosophical  a^^pect.    All  agreed  in  regarding  this   Condoroeu 
method  as  the  only  one  adapted  to  impress  a  positive  character  on  politics. 

Tlie  considerations  developed  in  this  chapter  seem  to  me  to  establish 
sufficiently  that  the  application  of  mathematical  analysis  is  in  no  degree 
necessary  to  render  politics  a  positive  science.  We  cannot,  however,  stop 
here,  for  It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  mode  of  regarding  social  science  is 
purely  chimerical  and  consequently  altogether  erroneous. 

Were  it  our  business  to  examine  here  in  detail  the  works  of  this  sort 

*  Such  a  project  on  the  part  of  Condorcet  proves,  as  we  have  seen  in  our  previous 
inqnirv.  that  he  was  far  from  lmvin<r  cleirly  conceived  thp  fundamental  imporuinco 
of  the  History  of  Cirilisation.  For,  had  ho  discerned  in  the  philosophic  observation 
of  the  piist  tho  method  of  rendering  social  science  positive,  he  would  not  have 
•ought  thifl  elsewhere. 
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hitherto  executed,  we  could  eanly  prove  that  they  hare  added  no  idea  of 
any  value  to  the  mass  of  acquired  knowledge.  For  example,  we  should  Snd 
that  the  efforts  of  geometers  to  press  the  Calculus  of  Prohahilities  beyond 
its  legitimate  scope,  have  only  resulted  in  offering,  after  long  and  trouUe* 
some  calculations,  some  almost  trivial  propositions  as  to  the  theorr  of 
certainty,  the  truth  of  which  is  perceived  at  once  hy  every  man  of  good 
sense.  But  we  must  confine  our  examination  to  the  enterprise  itself 
regarded  in  its  greatest  generality. 

In  the  first  place  Uie  considerations  hy  which  several  phyriologv^s 
especially  Bichat,  have  shown  the  entire  impossibility,  generally  («peakic^, 
of  any  real  and  important  application  of  Mathematical  Analysis  to  the  pbe- 
noniena  of  organised  bodies,  are,  in  a  direct  and  special  manner  applicable  to 
moral  and  political  phenomena,  which  are  only  a  particular  development  d 
the  former. 

These  considerations  are  based  on  the  fact  that  the  most  indispeomUi 
preliminary  condition  of  bringing  phenomena  within  mathematical  lawsii 
that  their  degrees  of  quantity  be  fixed.  Now  in  all  physiological  phe- 
nomena every  result,  whether  partial  or  total,  is  subject  to  vast  changvs  ii 
quantity,  which  succeed  each  other  with  the  greatest  rapidity  and  in  tiie 
most  irregular  manner,  under  the  influence  of  a  multitude  of  difier»t 
causes  not  susceptible  of  any  precise  estimate.  This  extreme  variAbihtr  ii 
one  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  organind 
bodies,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  broadest  differences  hetween  them  and 
unorganised  bodies.  It  manifestly  excludes  all  hope  of  ever  submittinir 
them  to  real  calculations,  such,  for  example,  as  those  relating  to  a<«tronomieil 
phenomena ;  the  best  fitted  to  serve  as  a  type  in  comparisons  of  this  sort 

Having  laid  down  this  proposition  one  can  easily  understand  that  thii 
perpetual  variation  of  effects, — resulting  from  the  extreme  complication  of  lb* 
causes  that  concur  in  producing  them, — should  reach  itd  maximum  in  refe^ 
ence  to  the  moral  and  political  phenomena  of  the  human  race,  since  theee  $n 
of  all  physiological  phenomena  the  most  complicated.  They  are  in  truth  the 
phenomena  of  which  the  quantitative  variations  are  the  greatest,  the  isort 
frequent,  and  the  most  irregular. 

Weighing  these  considerations  with  due  care,  we  may,  without  fonnlDf 
too  low  an  opinion  of  human  capacity,  unhesitatingly  affirm  that,  not 
merely  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  but  when  this  has  reached  it» 
highest  conceivable  range,  every  great  application  of  Bfathematics  to  Sodil 
Science  is,  and  will  remain  necessarily  impracticable. 

In  the  second  place,  even  supposing  such  a  hope  could  be  realised,  it  ii 
incontestably  true  that  in  order  to  realise  it.  Political  Science  must  first  be 
ftndied  directly,  that  is  to  say  by  endeavouring  simply  to  coordinate  the 
seiies  of  political  phenomena. 

In  truth,  admitting  the  high  importance  of  mathematical  analysis  wba 
rightly  employed,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  nothing  bat 
a  means  to  an  end  or  a  Science  of  Method.  In  itself  it  teaches  notbini;  real; 
but  only  becomes  a  fruitful  source  of  positive  discovery  when  applied  to 
observed  phenomena. 

Within  the  sphere  of  those  phenomena  which  admit  of  its  heiitf 
applied  the  application  can  never  take  place  immediately.  It  al^J* 
assumes,  in  the  corresponding  science,  a  preliminary  degree  of  culii^^tino 
and  improvement,  consisting  in  the  knowledge  of  precise  laws  di^coverpd 
by  observation  relating  to  the  quantity  of  phenomena.     So  soon  ti  sQcb 
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laws  have  been  discovered,  however  imperfect  they  may  be,  mathematical 
annlysis  becomes  applicable.  From  that  time  analysis,  affording  a  powerful 
instrument  of  deduction,  facilitates  the  reduction  of  phenomena  to  a  small 
number  of  laws,  often  to  a  single  law ;  enables  us  to  bring  within  its  range, 
with  the  utmost  precision,  a  multitude  of  phenomena  which  at  first  sight 
seem  not  to  fall  under  it.  In  a  word  it  establishes  in  the  science  a  complete 
coordination,  unattainable  to  the  same  extent  by  any  other  means.  But  it 
is  manifest  that  any  application  of  mathematical  analysis,  if  attempted 
before  this  preliminary  condition  of  the  discovery  of  certain  laws  of  quan- 
tity has  been  fulfilled,  would  be  entirely  illusory.  Far  from  rendering  any 
branch  of  knowledge  positive,  such  a  proceeding  would  only  replunge  the 
study  of  nature  into  the  metaphysical  domain  by  transferring  to  abstractions 
what  exclusively  belongs  to  observation. 

Thus  for  example  we  can  understand  why  mathematical  analysis  has 
been  applied,  with  great  success,  to  astronomy,  geometrical  or  mechanicali 
to  optics,  to  acoustics,  and  quite  recently  to  the  theory  of  heat,  as  soon  as 
the  progress  of  observation  within  these  various  branches  of  physics  estab- 
lished exact  and  quantitative  laws  between  their  phenomena;  though 
before  these  discoveries,  such  applications  could  have  had  no  real  basis.  In 
like  manner,  again,  even  those  chemists  who  are  most  deeply  convinced  of 
the  possibility  of  applying,  at  some  future  day  largely,  yet  in  a  positive  spirit, 
mathematical  analysis  to  chemical  phenomena  do  not  on  that  account  abstain 
from  this  direct  study.  For  they  are  well  convinced  that  a  long  series  of 
investigations,  based  on  observation  and  experiment,  are  essential  for 
arriving  at  those  numerical  laws  without  which  such  an  application  of 
analysis  would  want  a  real  foundation. 

The  indispensable  condition  just  indicated  is  the  more  difficult  of  fulfil- 
ment, and  demands,  in  each  science,  a  degree  of  progress  and  perfection  all 
the  greater  in  proportion  as  the  phenomena  are  more  complicated.  In  this 
way,  astronomy  became,  at  least  in  its  geometrical  portion,  a  branch  of 
applied  mathematics  before  optics,  optics  before  acoustics,  and  lastly  the 
theory  of  heat.  So  also  chemistry  in  our  day  is  very  far  from  this  state,  if 
indeed  it  can  ever  reach  it. 

Estiuiating  therefore,  by  these  indisputable  principles,  the  application  of 
mathematics  to  physiological  phenomena  in  general,  and  particularly  to  the 
social  phenomena  of  the  human  race,  we  see  that,  even  admitting  such  an 
application  to  be  possible,  it  could  in  no  way  dispense  with  a  direct  study  of 
social  phenomena,  which,  on  the  contrary,  it  prescribes  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  any  mathematical  analysis.  Moreover,  considering  with  atten- 
tion the  nature  of  this  condition,  we  shall  see  it  presupposes,  as  regards  the 
physics  of  organised  bodies  in  general,  and  social  physics  in  particular,  a 
degree  of  perfection  which,  even  if  attainable,  could  manifestly  only  be 
attained  after  ages  of  cultivation.  The  discovery  of  precise  and  calculable 
laws  in  physiology  would  indicate  a  degree  of  progress  far  beyond  what  is 
anticipated  even  by  thfise  physiologists  who  entertained  the  highest  hopes 
of  the  future  destiny  of  this  science.  In  truth,  for  the  reasons  above 
pointed  out,  such  a  state  of  perfection  should  be  regarded  as  being  entirely 
chimerical,  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the  phenomena,  and  quite  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  real  grasp  of  the  human  intellect. 

The  same  reasons  evidently  apply,  with  still  greater  force,  to  Political 
Science,  having  regard  to  the  ^n^ater  complication  of  its  phenomena.  To 
imagine  the  possibility  of  one  day  discovering  quanlitative  relations  betwMn 
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the  phenomena  of  this  science  assumes  that  it  can  be  perfected  to  such  a 
decree  that,  even  before  it  had  reached  that  point  of  perfection,  everrthin^ 
roiilly  interesting^  would  have  been  discovered  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  all 
reasonable  expectations.  Thus,  mathematical  analye<is  would  onl?  become 
applicable  at  a  time  when  its  application  could  no  longer  have  any  real 
importance. 

It  results  from  the  preceding  remarks  that  on  one  band  the  nature  of 
political  phenomena  absolutely  forbids  all  hope  of  applying  to  them  matL^^ 
maticnl  analysis,  on  the  other  that  its  application,  assuming  it  to  be  prk3.^ibl«>, 
could  not  raise  politics  to  the  rank  of  a  positive  science,  since  this  pre- 
supposes the  existence  of  political  science. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  Geometers  have  not  sufficienti/  attended  to  the 
great  and  fundamental  division  of  our  positive  investigations,  into  the  studj 
of  inorganic  and  of  organised  bodies.  This  division,  which  we  owe  to  pbT- 
siologists,  is  now  settled  on  a  basis  that  cannot  be  shaken,  and  is  established 
more  and  more  firmly  in  proportion  as  it  is  carefully  examined.  It  limits 
in  a  precise  and  unalterable  way.  the  true  applications  of  mathematics,  ex^n 
when  extended  as  far  as  possible.  We  can  establish  as  a  principle  the 
impossibility  of  extending  mathematical  analysis  beyond  the  physics  of 
inorganic  bodies,  the  phenomena  of  which  are  the  only  ones  which  offer  th* 
degree  of  simplicity  and  consequently  of  fixity  requisite  for  their  reduction 
to  numerical  laws. 

If  we  take  into  account  how,  even  in  the  simplest  applications  of  matbe- 
matical  analysis,  its  pro^^ress  is  embarrassed  when  we  endeavour  to  brin^ 
its  abstract  results  sutKciently  into  harmony  with  concrete  facts,  it  will  be 
seen  that  its  real  sphere  is  rather  exaggerated  than  underestimated  by  tbe 
principle  above  stated. 

The  idea  of  treating  Social  Science  as  an  application  of  Mathematics  ia 
order  to  give  it  a  political  character,  had  its  source  in  the  metaphysical  pn;- 
judice  that  outside  of  mathematics  there  can  be  no  real  certainty.  This 
prejudice  was  natural  at  the  period  when  all  positive  knowledge  lay  within 
the  sphere  of  applied  mathematics,  and  when  in  consequence  ever\'thiD2 
not  embraced  by  them  was  vague  and  conjectural.  But  since  the  rise  of 
two  great  positive  sciences,  chemistry  and  especially  physiology,  where 
niiitht^matical  analysis  pln^^s  no  part,  and  which  are  not  the  less  felt  to  be 
as  certain  as  the  rest,  such  a  prejudice  is  entirely  inexcusable. 

Astronomy,  optics,  &c.,  are  not  positive  and  certain  sciences  because 
tliev  arc  applications  of  mathematical  analysis.  This  character  belongs  to 
them  in  their  own  nature.  It  results  from  their  being  fouuded  on  ob- 
ser\ed  facts,  Hnd  can  only  result  from  that,  for  mathematical  analysis  when 
isolated  from  the  observation  of  nature  has  merely  a  metaph^'sical  ch*- 
racter.  Undoubtedly,  in  the  sciences  to  which  mathematics  are  inappli- 
cable, we  should  keep  much  closer  to  the  line  of  simple  and  direct  observa- 
tion. Deductions  cannot  be  prolonged  so  far  with  safety,  because  the 
means  of  reasoning  are  much  less  perfect.  With  this  single  difference 
and  witiiin  proper  limits,  their  certainty  is  as  great.  We  obtain,  nodoubt^a 
less  complete  coordination,  but  one  sufficient  for  the  real  wants  of  scientific 
application. 

The  chimerical  search  after  an  unattainable  perfection  could  have  no 
other  result  but  the  unavoidable  retardation  of  the  progress  of  the  human 
unnd ;  wasting  great  intellectual  forces  and  turning  the  efforts  of  savants 
from  their  tUicacious  positive  direction.     Such  is  the  deiiuitive  judgment 
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'which,  I  helieve,  should  be  passed  on  attempt8,  past  or  future,  to  apply 
mathematical  analysis  to  social  physics. 

A  second  attempt,  and  one  in  its  nature  infinitely  less  misleading  than   JJ^^f^^'^**^ 
the   preceding,  but  equally  unattainable,  is  that  which  seeks  to  give  a   ftricnoeof 
positive  character  to  Social  Science  by  treating  it  simply  as  a  direct  con-   p^f*^*__ 
sequence  of  Physiology.     Cabanis  is  the  author  of  this  conception,  and   Ca>>aiiis. 
by  him  chiefly  it  was  elaborated.    It  forms  the  true  philosophic  turn  of 
his  celebrated  work  entitled,  *  Relations  between  the  Physical  and   the 
Moral  in  Man ; '  and  will  be  so  regarded  by  every  person  who  has  con- 
sidered the  general  doctrine  expounded  in  his  work  as  organic  and  not 
purely  critical. 

The  considerations  submitted  in  this  chapter  on  the  spirit  of  Positive 
Polity  prove  that  this  attempt,  like  the  one  last  noticed,  was,  of  necessity, 
misconceived.     But  we  must  accurately  point  out  its  error. 

This  consists  in  a  disregard  of  that  direct  observation  of  the  social  past 
which  should  supply  the  fundamental  basis  of  positive  politics. 

The  superiority  of  man  as  compared  with  the  other  animals  has,  and  iQ| 
truth  can  have,  no  other  cause  than  the  relative  perfection  of  his  organisa- 
tion. Therefore  everything  that  the  human  race  has  effected,  and  can  effect, 
must  manifestly  be  regarded  as  being  in  the  last  resort  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  organisation  modified  in  its  results  by  external  circumstances.  In 
one  sense  Social  Physics,  that  is  to  say  t)ie  study  of  the  collective  develop- 
ment of  the  human  race,  is  rea]]y  a  branch  of  physiology,  or  the  study  of 
man  conceived  in  its  entire  extension.  In  other  words  the  History  of  Civili- 
sation is  nothing  but  the  indispensable  result  and  complement  of  the  Natural 
History  of  man. 

But  if  it  be  important  to  understand  thoroughly  and  never  to  lose 
sight  of  this  incontestable  filiation,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a  complete  mis- 
take to  draw  the  conclusion  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  institute  any  clear 
demarcation  between  Social  Physiology  and  Physiology  properly  so  called. 

When  physiologists  study  the  natural  history  of  an  animal  species 
endowed  with  sociability, — that  of  the  beavers  for  example, — they  rightly  , 

include  the  history  of  the  collective  action  exerted  by  the  community.  They 
do  not  consider  it  necea<«ary  to  establish  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
study  of  the  social  phenomena  affecting  the  race  and  that  of  the  phenomena^ 
which  concern  the  individual.  Such  an  absence  of  precise  thought  does  no 
real  harm  in  this  case,  although  the  two  orders  of  phenomena  are  distinct. 
For,  inasmuch  as  the  civilisation  even  of  the  most  intelligent  among  the 
sociable  races  is  arrested  almost  at  its  commencement,  mainly  by  the  im- 
perfections of  their  organisation,  and  secondarily  by  the  preponderance  of 
the  human  race,  so  short  a  series  of  connected  facts  offers  no  difficulty  to 
the  coordination  of  the  collective  phenomena  with  the  individual  phe- 
nomena. Thus  the  general  ground  for  creating  divisions  calculated  to  facili- 
tate study,^i-namely  our  intellectual  inability  to  follow  too  long  a  chain  of 
deductions, — does  not  here  exist. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  suppose  the  species  of  beavers  to  have  become 
more  intelligent,  its  civilisation  developing  itself  freely,  so  that  a  continual 
chain  of  progress  from  one  generation  to  another  existed,  we  shall  at  once 
feel  the  necessity  for  treating  spart  the  history  of  the  Social  Phenomena  of 
the  species.  As  to  the  earliest  generations  this  study  might  be  connected 
with  that  of  individual  phenomena.  But  in  proportion  as  we  receded  from 
the  commencement,  the  deduction  would  become  more  difficult  of  verifica- 
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tion,  and 'at  last  impracticable.  This  is  exactly  what  takes  place  in  the 
highest  degree  with  reference  to  man. 

No  doubt  the  collective  phenomena  of  the  human  race,  as  well  as  its 
individual  phenomena,  must,  ultimately,  be  traced  t«>  the  special  nature  of 
its  organisation.  But  the  condition  of  human  civiliaation  in  each  genen- 
tion  directly  depends  only  on  that  of  the  preceding,  and  directly  pmdaces 
i>nly  that  of  the  following  generation.  It  is  possible  to  follow  this  con- 
nection, as  precisely  as  is  requisite,  from  the  beginning,  if  we  only  attempt 
to  establish  the  immediate  relations  of  the  succeeding  terms  of  the  series. 
On  the  contrary  it  would  entirely  exceed  our  mental  force  to  connect  the 
later  and  earliest  steps  of  progress  if  we  suppressed  all  intermediate  links. 

The  rashness  of  such  an  enterprise  in  the  study  of  the  race,  maj  be 
illustrated  by  a  reference  to  individual  phenomena.  Assume  the  case  of  a 
phvBiologist  who,  conduced  that  the  different  phenomena  of  the  succes^re 
periods  of  life  are  simply  the  con^uence  and  necessary  development  of  tb« 
primitive  organisation,  should  attempt  to  deduce  with  precision  the  hi^toTT 
of  any  given  vital  epoch  from  the  condition  of  the  individual  at  his  birtl), 
and  discard  all  direct  examination  of  the  different  periods  as  not  required 
for  the  comprehension  of  the  developed  state.  The  error  is  even  more 
serious  as  regards  the  race  than  it  would  be  in  reference  to  the  individuidf 
seeing  that  the  successive  terms  of  the  series  are  both  much  more  compli- 
cated and  much  more  numerous  in  the  first  than  in  the  second  case. 

An  obstinate  perseverance  in  this  impracticable  course  would  not  only 
render  it  impossible  to  study  the  History  of  Civilisation  in  a  satisfactor? 
manner,  but  unavoidably  lead  us  into  fundamental  errors.  For,  owing  to 
the  total  impossibility  of  directly  connecting  the  different  states  of  civili- 
sation with  the  original  and  general  starting-point  as  determined  bv  tLe 
special  nature  of  man,  we  should  soon  be  led  to  attribute  to  the  immediate 
action  of  secondary  organic  circumstances  facts  that  really  are  remote  con- 
sequences of  the  fundamental  laws  of  our  organisation. 

Thus  for  example  several  distinguished  physiologists  have  given  an 
exaggerated  importance  to  characteristics  of  Race  as  explaining  political 
phenomena.  They  have  attributed  to  them  national  differences,  almij^t 
invariably  due  to  the  inequality  of  advance  in  civilisation.  Hence  the  u]>- 
fortunate  error  of  treating  what  in  truth  is  but  momentary,  as  if  it  were 
unalterable.  Such  aberrations,  of  which  it  would  be  easy  to  multiplj 
examples,  and  which  are  all  derived  from  the  same  primitive  error  in  tb« 
mode  of  proceeding,  clearly  confirm  the  necessity  for  separating  the  stadj 
of  social  from  that  of  ordinary  physiological  phenomena. 

Mathematicians  who  have  attained  to  philosophical  conceptions  consider 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  as  embraced  hf 
a  small  number  of  immutable  laws  common  to  them  all.  On  this  pb\>i- 
ologibts  with  reason  observe  that,  even  supposing  all  these  were  one  daj 
perfectly  known,  the  impossibility  of  making  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
deductions  would  necessitate  the  maintenance  of  the  division  between  the 
study  of  living  and  that  of  inert  bodies,  which  is  now  founded  on  the 
diversity  of  laws.  The  same  reason  is  directly  applicable  to  the  division 
between  social  physics  and  physiology  properly  80  called,  in  other  words 
'between  the  physiology  of  the  race  and  that  of  the  individual.  The 
separation  is,  no  doubt,  much  less  marked,  since  the  one  is  a  secondary  the 
ether  a  primary  division.  But,  allowing  for  this  difference  of  degree,  there 
is  a  similar  impossibility  of  deduction. 
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The  total  insufficiency  of  this  deductive  mode  of  proceeding  can  be 
easily  Yeritied,  if,  in  place  of  regarding  it  merely  in  relation  to  the  theory 
of  positive  politics,  we  consider  its  bearing  on  the  Practical  Aim  of  this 
science,  that  is  to  say  the  determination  of  the  system  in  accordance  with 
which  society  should  now  be  reorganised. 

No  doubt  we  can  demonstrate  from  physiological  laws  what  is  the 
general  state  of  civilisation  most  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the  human 
race.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  preceding  remarks  that  we  cannot  advance 
farther  on  this  road.  Such  an  idea  taken  by  itself  is  merely  speculative, 
and  cannot  practically  lead  to  any  real  and  positive  result.  Fur  it  does  not 
enable  us  to  knpw  positively^  -how  far  the  human  race  at  present  falls  short 
of  this  point,  the  course  that  should  be  followed  to  reach  it,  or  the  general 
plan  of  social  organisation  corresponding  thereto ;  all  matters  requiring  a 
direct  study  of  the  history  of  civilisation. 

Ify  notwithstanding,  we  seek  to  give  a  practical  basis  to  this  speculative 
and  incomplete  conception  it  becomes  impossible  to  avoid  the  absolute.  For 
the  application  of  Social  Science  would  thus  consist  in  forming  an  unvary- 
ing type  of  vague  perfection,  without  any  distinction  of  epochs,  after  the 
model  of  conjectural  polity.  The  conditions  by  which  the  excellence  of 
this  type  is  determined  are  certainly  much  more  positive  than  those  which 
serve  to  guide  theological  and  metaphysical  polity.  But  this  does  not 
change  the  absolute  character  inherent  in  such  a  problem,  treat  it  as  we 
may.     Politics  therefore  can  never  become  truly  positive  in  this  way. 

Thus,  whether  from  the  theoretical  or  practical  point  of  view,  it  is 
equally  erroneous  to  conceive  Social  Science  as  simply  a  result  of  Phy- 
siology. 

The  true  and  direct  relation  between  the  knowledge  of  the  Tluman 
Organisation  and  Political  Science,  as  characterised  in  this  chapter,  consists 
in  the  fact  that  the  former  supplies  the  latter  with  its  point  ot  departure. 

To  physiology  exclusively  belongs  the  positive  demonstration  of  those 
causes  which  render  the  human  race  competent  to  develop  a  constantly 
progressive  civilisation,  so  long  as  the  condition  of  our  planet  opposes  no 
insurmountable  obstacle.  Physiology  alone  can  mark  out  the  true  charac- 
ter and  the  general  course  of  this  civilisation.  Lastly  it  alone  can  throw 
light  upon  the  formation  of  the  primitive  aggregations  of  men,  and  deduce 
the  history  of  the  childhood  of  our  race  down  to  the  period  when  this  gave 
the  first  impulse  to  civilisation  by  creating  Language. 

Here  naturally  stops  the  office  of  directly  physiological  considerations 
in  relation  to  social  physics,  which  should  then  be  based  simply  on  the 
immediate  observation  of  the  progress  of  the  human  race.  Beyond  the 
point  thus  indicated  the  difficulty  of  deduction  would  surpass  our  forces, 
because  thenceforward  the  advance  of  civilisation  becomes  much  more 
rapid,  so  that  the  number  of  phenomena  requiring  coordination  suddenly 
augments.  On  the  other  hand  the  office  which  physiology  should  perform 
in  the  study  of  the  past  of  scciety  would  no  longer  be  necessary,  or 
required  to  supply  the  want  of  direct  observation.  For  reckoning  from  the 
creation  of  language  immediate  data  for  tracing  the  development  of  civili- 
sation exist,  so  that  no  gap  occurs  to  mar  the  completeness  of  positive 
conceptions. 

To  obtain  a  complete  view  of  the  true  office  of  Physiology  in  social 
physics  we  must  add  to  the  preceding  remarks  another  consideration.  As 
Coudorcet  truly  felt,  the  development  of  the  race, — being  only  the  resultant 
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of  iDdividual  deTelopment  pasainp:  from  one  generation  to  another, — should, 
\  of  necessity,  present  a  general  likeness  to  the  natural  history  of  the  indi- 
Tidual.  Owing  to  this  analogy  the  study  of  man,  considered  by  hiuiM-lf, 
supplies  certain  means  of  Terification  and  reasoning,  as  regards  that  of  tbe 
race,  of  a  kind  distinct  from  those  above  mentioned,  and  which,  though 
less  important,  have  the  advantage  of  embracing  all  epochs. 

To  resume,  although  the  physiology  of  the  race,  and  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual constitute  two  sciences  exactly  similar  in  kind,  or  rather  two 
distinct  portions  of  a  single  science,  it  is  nevertheless  indispensable  V) 
conceive  and  treat  them  separately.  It  is  necessary  that  the  former  should 
seek  its  basis  and  starting-point  in  the  latter,  if  it  would  become  trulj 
positive.  But  it  should  then  be  studied  apart,  and  repose  upon  the  direct 
observation  of  social  phenomena. 

The  attempt  to  place  Social  Physics  exclusively  in  the  domain  of  Physi- 
ology was  natural,  when  no  other  way  could  be  found  of  impressing  tbe 
former  with  a  positive  character.  But  this  error  would  be  without  excuoe 
now  that  we  can  easily  satisfy  ourselves  of  the  possibility  of  rendeiin;^ 
Political  Science  positive  by  basing  it  on  the  immediate  observation  of  tbe 
historv  of  societv. 

In  the  second  place,  at  the  epoch  when  the  study  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  functions  was  transferred  from  the  sphere  of  metaphysics  to  that  of 
physiolog}',  it  wan  difficult  to  avoid  all  exaggeration  in  ascertaining  tbe 
true  domain  of  physiology  and  not  to  include  in  this  the  invei^tigation  d 
social  phenomena.  The  period  of  conquests  cannot  be  that  for  asiiigning 
preci>e  limits.  Accordingly  Cabanis,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  cooperaiow 
in  this  great  revolution,  is  specially  excusable  for  his  illusion  on  this  head. 
But  now  when  a  severe  analysis  can  and  ought  to  succeed  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  original  impulse,  nothing  should  any  longer  prevent  our  recognisiug 
the  necessity  for  a  division  indispensably  demanded  by  the  weaknea&.QfJbe 
human  intellect. 

No  real  ground  now  exists  for  isolating,  in  the  study  of  the  individual, 
the  phenomena  specially  called  moral  from  the  rest.  The  revolution  which 
has  bound  them  all  together  musl"be  regarded  as  the  most  essential  step 
that  physiology  has  made  as  yet  under  the  philosophical  aspect. 

On  the  contrary,  considerations  of  primary  importance  demonstrate  the 
absolute  nece8i*ity  of  separating  the  study  of  the  collective  phenomena  of 
the  human  race  from  that  of  individual  phenomena ;  While  establishiDg, 
nevertheless,  the  natural  relations  that  exist  between  these  two  great 
sections  of  physiology.  The  endeavour  to  dispense  with  this  neceasary 
divisicm  would  be  an  error,  less  serious  indeed,  but  of  the  same  sort  as  that, 
so  justly  combated  by  true  physiologists,  which  presents  the  study  of 
living  bodies  as  a  mere  consequence  of  and  appendix  to  that  of  inorganic 
bodies. 

Such  are  the  four  chief  attempt<t,  made  to  the  present  time,  to  rais^ 
politics  to  the  rank  of  the  sciences  of  ob.<ervation,  and  which,  taken  to- 
gether, decisively  prove  the  necessity  and  maturity  of  this  great  enterprise. 
Kach,  when  specially  examined  from  a  distinct  point  of  view,  confirms  the 
principles  already  set  forth  in  this  chapter  as  to  the  true  mode  of  giving  a 
positive  character  to  politics,  and  consequently  of  forming  with  certainty 
the  general  conception  of  the  New  Social  System  which  can  alone  terminate 
the  existing  crisis  of  civilised  Europe. 

We  may  then  take  it  as  demonstrated,  both  d  prion  and  a  posteriori, 
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that  this  great  result  can  only  be  attained  by  considering  Political  Science  Social  rhy- 
88  a  special  kind  of  physics  based  upon  direct  observation  of  the  phenomena  ",^5';'iI7h^ 
relative  to  the  collective  development  of  the  human  race.  Its  aim  must  dimrt  obwr- 
be  the  coordination  of  the  social  past,  and  its  result  the  determination  oJiwt.vodi!! 
of  the  system  which  the  march  of  civilisation  tends  to  produce  in  our  vdoj  mt^t  of 
time. 

This  Science  of  Social  Physics  is,  evidently,  as  positive  as  any  other 
science  of  observation,  and  its  certainty  quite  as  real.*  The  laws  which 
it  discovers,  being  based  on  the  erutf^nble  of  observed  phenomena,  their 
application  deserves  our  entire  confidence. 

This  science,  like  all  others,  possesses  general  resources  for  verification, 
even  independently  of  its  necessary  relation  with  physiology.  These  re- 
sources are  based  on  the  fact  that  in  the  present  condition  of  the  human 
race,  considered  as  a  whole,  all  degrees  of  civilisation  coexist  on  different 
points  of  the  globe,  from  that  of  the  New  Zealand  savages  to  that  of  the 
French  and  English.  Thus  the  connection  established  by  the  succession 
of  epochs  can  be  verified  by  a  comparison  of  places. 

At  first  sight  the  new  science  seems  to  be  reduced  to  simple  observa- 
tion, and  wholly  deprived  of  the  help  of  experiment ;  yet  this,  as  astronomy 
proves,  would  not  prevent  it  from  becoming  positive.  But  in  physiology, 
setting  aside  experiments  on  animals,  pathological  cases  are  really  equivalent 
to  direct  experiment  on  man,  because  they  change  the  habitual  order  of 
phenomena.  In  like  manner  and  for  similar  reasons,  the  various  epochs 
when  political  combinations  tended  more  or  less  to  anest  the  development 
of  civilisation  should  be  regarded  as  real  experiments  in  Social  Pbysicji, 
even  better  fitted  than  pure  observation  to  manifest  or  confirm  the  natural 
laws  which  preside  over  the  collective  progress  of  mankind. 

If,  as  I  venture  to  hope,  the  considerations  submitted  in  this  chapter 
convince  savants  of  the  importance  aud  possibility  of  founding  positive 
political  science  in  the  sense  above  indicated,  I  shall  ofier  in  greater 
detail  my  opinion  on  the  mode  of  executing  this  fii*st  series  of  operations. 
But  I  deem  it  advisable  to  repeat  the  necessity  for  dividing  it  into  two 
kinds,  the  first  embracing  geneml  conceptions,  the  second  special  investi- 
gations. 

The  first  kind  of  investigations  should  aim  at  establishing  the  general 
progress  of  maujdnd,  putting  aside  the  various  causes  that  may  modify 
the  rate  at  which  civilisation  advances  and  consequently  all  the  difibrences 
between  nations,  however  great  these  may  be.  The  second  kind  of  in- 
vestigations should  aim  at  estimating  the  influence  of  their  modifying 
elements,  thus  drawing  the  final  picture  in  which  each  nation  shall  till 
the  special  position  appropriate  to  its  own  development. 

Both  classes  of  investigations,  but  especially  the  latter,  admit  of  various 
degrees  of  generality,  the  necessity  for  which  will  probably  make  itself 
apparent  to  savants. 

The  propriety  of  treating  the  first  order  of  investigations  before  the 
second  is  based  on  this  evident  principle, — as  applicable  to  the  physiology 


*  Doubtless  it  is  superfluous  to  refute  the  exaggerated  objections  prepcnted  l»y 
diff^LTeiit  authorK,  especially  by  Volney,  against  the  certainty  of  hintoric  facts. 
Even  supposing  these  objections  couhl  he  mlopted  to  the  extent  urged  by  these 
"writ<»r8.  they  would  not  in  the  least  affect  the  most  important  and  general  facts, 
wuich  aluue  need  be  considered  in  the  study  of  civilisation. 
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of  the  race  as  to  that  of  the  individual, — that  peculiaritiea  should  only  be 
studied  after  establlBhing  general  laws.  If  this  rule  were  disregarded,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  forego  the  acquisition  of  any  clear  conception. 

The  possibility  of  proceeding  in  this  way  results  from  the  fact  that  an 
adequate  number  of  special  points  have  in  our  day  been  sufficientlj  in- 
vestigated to  allow  of  our  attempting  their  general  coordination.  Phjsin- 
legists  did  not  postpone  the  task  of  framing  a  conception  of  the  entemhk 
of  our  organisation  until  all  the  special  functions  were  known.  It  ought 
to  be  the  same  in  SSocial  Physics. 

Stating  the  foregoing  considerations  with  more  precision,  we  see  tliit 
they  tend  to  establish  the  necessity  for  proceeding  from  the  gen^FBd  to  tlie 
particular  in  forming  Political  Science.  Examining  this  precept  in  a  direct 
manner,  we  easily  recognise  its  truth. 

The  method  pursued  by  the  human  mind  in  the  investigation  of  die 
laws  which  govern  natural  phenomena  under  the  point  of  view  we  ire 
now  considering  presents  an  important  ditierence,  according  as  it  occupies 
itself  with  the  physics  of  inorganic  or  of  organic  bodies. 

As  regards  the  former  branch,  man  forms  an  imperceptible  portion  of 
an  immense  series  of  phenomena,  the  entirety  of  which  we  can  neTer, 
without  great  presumption,  hope  to  grasp.  As  soon  therefore  as  he  be^nns 
to  study  these  in  a  positive  spirit,  he  must  consider  the  most  special  faeu 
in  order  gi*ndually  to  raise  himself  to  the  knowledge  of  some  general  law?, 
which  in  turn  become  the  starting-point  for  fresh  investigations.  On  tbe 
other  hand  in  the  physics  of  organised  bodies  man  is  himself  the  most 
complete  type  of  the  ensemble  of  phenomena.  Hence  his  positive  di^ 
coveries  of  necessity  begin  with  the  most  general  facts,  which  afford  faim 
an  indispensable  assistance  in  studying  a  class  of  details  the  j^recij9&  know- 
ledge of  which  he  is,  by  their  nature,  for  dvefprecluded  from  ascertaining. 
In  a  word,  in  both  cases,  the  human  intellect  proceeds  from  the__knowQ 
to  the  unknown ;  but  in  the  first  he  rises  from  the  particular  to  the  general, 
because  the  knowledge  of  details  is  more  accessible  to  him  that  that  of  the 
enAeinhle ;  while  in  the  second,  he  begins  by  descending  from  the  geoenl 
to  the  particular,  because  he  is  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole 
than  with  the  parts.  Tbe  perfecting  of  these,  two  sciences,  viewed  philo- 
sophically, consists  in  allowing  each  to  adopt  the  method  of  the  othia; 
althouixh  the  characteristic  method  must  always  have  the  preference. 

Having  considered  this  law  from  the  highest  point  of  view  which 
positive  philosophy  affords,  it  admits  of  an  easy  verification  by  observing 
the  development  of  the  Natural  Sciences  down  to  the  present  day,  he- 
ginning  with  the  moment  when  each  of  them  definitively  ceased  to  possett 
the  theological  or  metaphysical  character. 

In  the  study  of  inorganic  bodies,  considering  only  its  main  divisions, 
we  find  astronomy,  physics,  and  chemistry  at  first  quite  isolated  from  each 
other,  and  afterwards  becoming  mutually  related  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  now  tend  to  become  a  single  science.  In  like  manner,  considerinj; 
each  branch  apart,  we  trace  it  springing  from  the  study  of  facts  at  fii^ 
incoherent,  and  gradually  reaching  the  generalisations  now  known.  It  i« 
only  in  astronomy  and  some  sections  of  terrestrial  physics  that  the  human 
mind  has  as  yet  succeeded,  to  any  great  extent,  in  following  a  diflierent 
course.  It  may  even  be  said  that  in  astronomy  the  original  course  baa 
only  been  altered  by  the  law  of  universal  gravitation  in  a  secondary 
degree,  as  regards  the  eruenibk  of  phenomenal  though  in  the  most  iui- 
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pnrtnnt  way  as  regards  ourselves.  For  it  has  oot  yet  embraced,  SDd,  in  all 
likelihood,  never  will  bring  within  the  sphere  of  its  applications,  the  most 
general  astronomical  facts,  namely  the  relations  of  the  different  solar 
syntems  of  which  we  possess  no  knowledge.  This  remark,  concerning  the 
most  perfect  branch  of  inorganic  physics^  offers  a  striking  veritication  of 
the  principle  above  stated. 

If  we  next  examine  the  application  of  this  principle  to  the  study  of 
living  bodies  its  confirmation  is  equally  evident.  In  the  first  place  the 
general  relations  that  connect  the  component  functions  of  an  organism  are 
now  assuredly  better  understood  than  the  partial  activity  of  each  organ. 
In  like  manner,  considered  from  a  still  more  general  point  of  view,  the 
study  of  the  general  relations  that  exist  between  the  various  organisms, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  is,  doubtless,  more  advanced  than  that  of 
each  special  organism.  In  the  second  place  the  main  branches  of  organic 
physics  were  Ittiirst  confounded  under  one  head.  Only  in  consequence  of 
the  progress  of  positive  physiology  have  we  succeeded  in  analysing  with 
precision  the  different  general  points  of  view  under  which  a  living  body 
can  be  considered  so  as  to  found  a  rational  division  of  the  science  upon 
the^e  distinctions.  So  certain  is  this,  that,  having  regard  to  the  recent 
date  when  the  physics  of  organised  bodies  really  acquired  a  positive 
character,  the  distribution  of  its  chief  parts  has  not  even  yet  been  clearly 
settled.  The  above  view  is  still  more  apparent  in  reference  to  savants 
than  to  the  science's,  since  physiologists  are  evidently  less  special  in  their 
investigations  than  the  savants  devoted  to  the  study  of  inorganic  bodies. 

We  may  therefore  consider  it  established,  by  observation  and  reasoning, 
that  the  human  intellect  ordinarily  advances  from  the  particular  to  the 
general  in  inorganic  physics,  but  on  the  contrary  from  tlie  generab  to  the 
parficular  in  organic  physics;  that,  at  all  events,  the  latter  science  un- 
doubtedly advances  for  a  long  while  in  this  direction  from  the  moment  it 
assumes  a  positive  character. 

If,  hitherto,  the  second  part  of  this  law  has  been  ignored,  if  it  has 
been  assumed  that,  in  every  kind  of  research,  the  human  mind,  of  neces- 
sity, proceeds  from  the  particular  to  the  general^  this  error  admits  of  an 
easy  explanation.  The  physics  of  inorganic  bodies  having  been,  as  was 
natural,  first  established,  the  precepts  of  positive  philosophy  were  naturally 
based  on  the  observation  of  its  progress.  But  the  continuance  of  this  error 
would  be  inexcusable,  now  that  philosophical  observation  can  embrace 
both  orders  of  natural  sciences. 

Applying,  then,  to  Social  Physics,  which  is  only  a  branch  of  physiology, 
the  principle  just  demonstrated,  it  proves  that  in  studying  the  development 
of  the  huinan  race  we  must  commence  by  coordinating  the  most  general 
facts^  descending  from  these  to  deductions  of  increasing  speciality.  'But, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  no  uncertainty  as  to  this  essential  point,  we 
shall  do  well  to  verify  the  principle  directly  for  the  particular  case. 

All  historical  works  hitherto  written,  even  the  best  of  them,  have 
merely  had  and  could  only  have  the  character  of  annals ;  that  is  to  say 
they  described,  in  chronological  order,  a  certain  series  of  special  facts,  more 
or  less  important  and  correct,  but  always  isolated  from  each  other.  No 
doubt  considerations  relating  to  the  coordination  and  the  filiation  of 
political  phenomena  have  not  been  whoUy  neglected,  especially  during  the 
last  half-century.  But  it  is  clear  that  this  introduction  of  new  ideas  has 
not;  as  yety  remoulded  the  character  of  this  sort  of  composition  which  still 
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wears  the  literwry  fltamp.^  As  yet  there  exists  no  true  history,  conoeiyed  in 
a  scientific  spirit,  tliat  is  to  saj  aimiDg  at  the  discovery  of  those  laws  which 
regulate  the  social  development  of  the  human  race ;  the  object  of  the  sents 
of  investigations  considered  in  this  chapter. 

The  distinction  thus  pointed  out  suffices  to  explain  why  it  was,  slmon 
universally,  believed  up  to  the  present  time,  that  in  history  we  should  pro- 
ceed from  the  particular  to  the  general,  and  why,  on  the  contrary,  we  ought 
now  to  proceed  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  under  the  penalty  of  ob- 
taining no  result. 

For  when  we  only  endeavour  to  frame  with  accuracy  general  Annals  of 
the  human  race,  we  should  manifestly  begin  by  constructing  those  of  the 
diHTerent  nations,  which  in  turn  can  only  be  founded  on  provincial  and  civic 
chronicles  or  even  on  simple  biographies.  In  like  manner,  in  order  to  fom 
complete  annals  of  each  portion  of  the  population,  it  is  indispensable  to 
g^up  a  series  of  separate  documents  relative  to  each  point  of  view  under 
which  they  ought  to  be  considered.  In  this  way  we  ought,  unquestionablr, 
to  proceed  in  order  to  collect  the  general  facts  that  form  the  materiaU  of 
l^olitical  Science,  or  rather  the  objects  with  which  its  combinations  are 
concerned.  But  a  wholly  opposite  course  becomes  indispensable,  as  soon  u 
we  aim  at  the  direct  formation  of  the  science,  that  is  to  say,  the  study  of 
the  connection  of  the  phenomena. 

In  truth,  from  their  very  nature,  all  kinds  of  social  phenomena  develop 
themselves  simultaneously,  and  under  the  influence  of  each  other,  so  that  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  explain  the  course  puraued  by  any  of  them,  with- 
out having  first  formed  a  general  conception  of  the  progress  of  the  whole. 

For  example,  everyone  knows,  in  our  day,  that  the  reidprocal  action  <^ 
the  different  Eui-opeau  states  is  too  important  to  allow  of  thi^  lilstories 
being  really  separated.  But  the  same  impossibility  is  not  less  apparent,  in 
reference  to  the  different  kinds  of  political  facts  subsisting  in  a  separate 
sucietv.  Is  there  not  a  manifest  connection  between  the  advance  of  one 
science  or  art  and  that  of  the  other  sciences  or  artsP  Is  not  the  progre^iS 
of  the  study  of  nature  related  to  that  of  our  command  over  nature  ?  Are 
not  both  intimately  bound  up  with  the  condition  of  the  social  organisation, 
and  reciprocally  P  Therefore  in  order  to  af^iertain  with  precision  the  real 
laws  affecting  the  development  of  the  simplest  branch  of  society,  we  ought 
to  reach  the  same  degree  of  precision  for  the  rest ;  which  is  evidently  absuid. 

On  the  contrary  we  should  make  it  our  primary  aim  to  conceive,  in  its 
greatest  generalll^^the  development  of -the  human  race,  that  is  to  say  to 
observe  and  connect  with  each  other  the  most  important  advances  it  has 
successively  made  in  different  directions.  Next  we  should  endeavour  gradu- 
ally to  impart  to  this  picture  an  increasing  degree  of  precision ;  subdividing, 
with  greater  distinctness,  the  lines  of  separate  observation  and  the  phe- 
nomena to  be  observed.  In  like  manner  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  the 
picture  of  our  social  future,  at  first  determined  in  a  general  manner,  by  a 
primary  study  of  the  past,  will  become  more  and  more  detailed,  in  proportion 
a.4  our  knowledge  of  the  antecedent  progree«  of  the  human  race  increases. 
The  final  perfection  of  the  science,— one  which  in  all  likelihood  will  never 

*  I  am  hero  only  seeking  to  establish  a  fact,  not  to  judge  it  Besides,  I  am 
well  coiivinctti  of  the  utility,  and  even  of  the  al«olure  necessity,  of  this  class  <rf 
writings  considero<i  as  preliminary  operations.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that 
annnlH  are  no  moi-e  history  tJian  collections  of  meteorological  observations  are 
pli^  sics. 
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be  completely  attained, — would  consist,  as  reprftrds  theory,  in  conceivin^if  with 
prt'cinoD  the  Filiation  which,  from  the  commencement,  connei^tsthe  advancvA 
made  by  each  generation  with  those  of  the  preceding  and  succeeding  gene- 
rations, embracing  the  entire  body  politic,  every  science,  art,  and  portion  of 
the  political  organisation.  As  regards  practice,  such  perfection  would  con- 
sist in  a  rigorous  determinatiun,  embracing  every  esi^ential  detail,  of  that 
system  which  by  the  natural  progress  of  civilisation  ought  to  prevail  us  the 
Final  Social  Svstem. 

Such  is  the  method  strictly  prescribed  by  the  nature  of  Social  Pliysics. 
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FOURTH  PART. 

(yuvember   1825.) 

PniLOSOPniCAL  CONSIDERATIOIIS   on   the  sciences    AITD  8ATA3fT5. 

th^Vi*^  **'  ^^  whatever  way  we  study  the  prenernl  developmeDt  of  the  human  intellect, 
SutM.  whether  Recording  to  the  rational  method  or  empirically,  we  discover,  de- 

spite of  all  sf'eining  irr«*^ularitie.%  a  fundamental  Law  to  which  its  pro^rre^ii 
ne(!eft?arily  and  invariably  fiubjected.  This  law  consists  in  the  fact  thattlte 
mental  constitution  of  man,  and  every  portion  of  it,  of  necei»«ity,  pai»-« 
through  thn'e  successive  phases  the  Theolo^rical,  the  Metaphysical,  and  the 
Positive  or  physical.  Thus  man  be^ran  by  considering  phenomena  of  erwy 
kind  as  duo  to  tlie  direct  and  continuous  influence  of  supernatural  a&rentj; 
he  ne.xt  repirded  them  as  products  of  different  abstract  forces,  residing  in 
the  bo<lieH  but  distinct  and  heterojj^eneous :  while  he  endn  by  viewinjr  them 
as  subjected  to  a  certain  number  of  natural  and  invariable  laws,  wliich  are 
merely  the  general  e.xpression  of  the  relations  observed  in  their  develop- 
ment. 

All  who  have  adequately  studied  the  state  of  the  human  mind  at  the 
various  epochs  of  civilisation  will  easily  verify  the  correctness  of  this 
penenil  statement.  A  very  simple  observation  suffices  to  guide  us  to  thw 
Verification  now  that  the  revolution  has  been  effected  in  reference  to  the 
lar>|per  portion  of  our  ideas.  The  education  of  the  individual,  so  far  as  thi« 
is  spontaneous,  necessarily  presents  the  same  essential  phases  as  that  of  the 
race  and  vice  verm.  Now  at  the  present  day  everyone  who  is  on  a  Ifvel 
with  his  time  can  easily  see  by  his  own  experience,  that  he  was  during  hij 
infancy  a  theologian,  in  his  youth  a  metaphysician,  and  has  become  a 
physical  thinker  in  his  mature  age.  The  history  of  the  sciences  proves  that 
the  same  ha.s  taken  place  in  reference  to  the  human  race.  But  in  additioa 
to  this  fae't,  it  is  possible  to  explain  why  the  formation  of  human  ideas 
necessarilv  followed  this  course. 

In  order  to  c^Mnprehend  this  inevitable  concatenation,  we  must  consider 
the  above  law.  like  all  other  social  fiict^,  from  a  twofold  point  of  view; 
under  the  physical  aspect,  as  being  inevitable  and  flowing  from  the  natintl 
laws  of  human  organisation,  and  under  the  moral  aspect,  as  being  indis- 
pensable, and  constituting  the  only  mi>de  adapted  to  the  development  of  the 
human  mind. 

Under  the  first  of  these  aspect*  the  law  is  easily  intelligible. 

A  imtur.il  and  irresistible  instinct  disposes  the  human  race  to  adopt 
theolo-ricjil  before  reaching  physical  philosophy.  The  perstmal  action 
exerted  by  man  on  other  beings  is  the  «»nly  kind  of  which  he  comprehecds 
the  mo(hu  ojjerandi ;  through  his  consciousness  of  it.  He  is  thus  led  to 
conceive  in  on  analogous  way  the  reaction  which  external  bodies  exert  upoo 
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himself,  and  likewise  the  action  they  exert  upon  each  other,  of  which  he 
can  only  see  the  results.  At  all  events  he  must  conceive  them  in  this  way 
until  the  progress  of  observation  has  revealed  the  striking  differences  that 
separate  these  phenomena  from  his  own.  If,,  subsequently,  he  alters  his 
conceptions  on  this  subject,  it  is  only  becauseji  having  been  disabused  by 
experience  and  reflection  of  original  illusions,  he  entirely  renounces  the 
attempt  to  penetratigi  the  mystery  which  envelops  the  mode  of  pn>ducing 
phenomena, — all  knowledge  of  their  nature  being  for  ever  inaccessible  to 
him, — for  the  mere  observation  of  their  effective  laws.  Even,  at  the  present 
time,  after  all  our  advance  in  positive  notions,  if  we  endeavoured,  in 
reference  to  the  simplest  phenomena  to  understand  how  the  fact  we  name 
a  cause  engenders  the  other  fact  we  name  an  effecty  we  should  be  unavoidably 
compelled  to  resort  to  images  analogous  to  those  wliich  served  as  the  basis 
of  the  primitive  human  theories :  as  Barthez,  generalising  an  idea  of  Hume, 
has  j  udiciously  remarked. 

Man,  then,  necessarily  begins  by  regarding  all  the  bodies  which  attract 
his  attention  as  so  many  living  being^.^nimated  with  a  life  resembling  his 
own ;  but,  generally  speaking,  moreiniense,  by  reason  of  their  greater  activity. 
Afterwards,  continued  observation  leads  man  to  convert  this  primitive 
hypothesis  into  another,  less  enduring  one,  that  namely  of  a  dead  nature 
guided  by  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  invisible  superhuman  agents,  dis- 
tinct and  independent  of  one  another,  corresponding  in  attributes  and  authority 
to  the  kind  and  extent  of  the  phenomena  attributed  to  their  agency.  This 
theory,  originally  applied  only  to  the  phenomena  of  external  bodies,  is  at  a 
subsequent  period  extended  even  to  those  of  social  and  individual  man,  so 
soon  as  our  range  of  thought  has  embraced  these.  Then  it  is  that  Theo- 
logical Philosophy  begins  to  acquire  real  consistency  and  to  influence  power- 
fully the  progress  of  the  human  mind. 

But  the  inevitable  and  continued  improvement  of  our  knowledge  of 
nature  before  long  modifies  and  in  the  end  destroys  this  system. 

In  truth,  man  has  never  been  entirely  in  the  theological  condition.  Some 
phenomena  have  always  existed,  so  simple  and  regular,  that,  from  the  first, 
he  could  only  consider  them  as  subjected  to  natural  laws,  in  the  way  which 
Adam  Smith  has  well  explained.^  But  such  phenomena  were  at  the  out- 
set  neither  the  most  numerous  nor  the  most  important.  As  to  otlier  phe- 
nomena, it  may  be  said  that  man  had  recourse  to  theological  explanations 
only  so  long  as  physical  conceptions  were  impossible.  Whenever  they 
became  attainable,  he  adopted  them  exclusively. 

The  first  effect  of  the  progress  of  observation  was  to  dispose  the  human 
mind  gradually  to  reduce  the  number  of  supernatural  agents ;  attributing  to 
one  the  operations  which  origiually  demanded  several,  according  as  the 
relations  of  phenomena  acquired  greater  gener.ility.  This  result,  pushed  as 
far  as  possible,  finally  simplified  the  theological  system  so  far  as  to  reduce  it 
to  unity. 

From  this  period,  the  continuous  action  of  the  identical  principle  which 
at  first  guided  the  human  mind  from  Fetichism  to  Polytheism,  and  finally 
from  Polytheism  to  Theism,  led  him  to   onfine  the  intervention  of  the  great 

'  See  in  his  Posthumous  Works  the  *  Philosophical  Essay  on  the  History  of 
Astron  my.*  This  work,  t^X)  little  known  on  the  Continent,  and  penemlly  insuffi- 
ciently appreciated,  is  more  posltiro  in  its  haracter  than  the  other pridnctions 
of  Scuttish  philoflophy.  those  of  Hume  excepted.  Remarkable  in  its  day  it  may 
even  yet  be  studied  with  great  advantage. 
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Biipernatunil  cause  within  limits  more  and  more   narniw,  alwaya  reserms 
it8  application  for  those  phenomena  whose  laws  remaiDed  unknown.   A^ 
to  nil  other  pltenomena,  when  the  discovery  of  their  laws  permitted  th4r  '• 
accurate  prediction,  and  consequently  allowed  man  to  regulate  them  more  ' 
completely  than  theological  theories  could  do,  he  discontinued,  more  ud 
more,  the  employment  of  these  in  his  habitual  speculations  and  reined 
increa**in<rly  to  the  conceptions  which  ministered  more  completely  to  his 
two  frrand  necessities, — prevision  and  action.     Finally,  from  the  time  tint 
natural  conceptions  acquirt^d  sufTicient  extension  and  generality  (that  is  to 
say  in  our  own  day),  and  embraced  in  their  essentials  all  the  objects « 
investigation  really  accessible  to  us,  the  human  intellect,  extendinfr  aoalogi- 
cully  to  all,  even  unknown,  phenomena,  what  had  only  been  verified  fort 
certain  number,  considered  all  of  them  as  subject  to  physical  laws,  the  dis- 
covery of  which,  with  increasing  accuracy,  became  thenceforward  the  only 
reasonable  object  of  our  s|>eculative  labour?.   From  that  time  the  Theoloiricii 
Method,  which  had  not  entirely  ceased  to  be  employed,  was  coosidered  u 
inapplicable  to  our  investi^^ations,  and  the  Positive  Method  began  exclusifelj 
to  direct  the  action  of  our  intelligence. 

Having  thus  considered  this  great  revolution  as  inevitable,  it  is  neces«aiT 
to  explain  why  it  was  indispensable  to  the  development  of  the  human 
reason.  The  Positive  Method  has  in  our  day  obtained  so  complete  an  ascen- 
dancy over  the  intellect  that  we  find  a  diiliculty  in  understanding^  wb? 
the  Theological  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy  were  at  any  period  u^eful^  ftr 
less  necessary,  as  an  instrument  of  research.  They,  but  especially  tb« 
former,  are  almost  universally  regarded  as  aberrations  of  the  intellert,  even  br 
the  small  number  of  thinkers  who  perceive  that  they  were  unavoidable.  It  is, 
then,  necessary  to  rectify  our  conceptions  on  this  important  point,  since, if 
it  be  not  explained,  we  could  understand  the  law  of  the  succession  of  tbe 
three  philosophies  very  imperfectly  and  in  a  way  greatly  to  limit  the  extent 
and  value  of  its  applications.  It  is,  without  doubt,  important  to  prove  that 
the  human  mind  has  not  continued  down  to  our  time  in  a  state  of  madne»; 
and  that  at  each  epoch  it  has  constantly  employed  thar  method  which  Vat 
most  favourable  to  its  progress^  at  least  as  regards  the  general  scope  of  its 
efforts. 

Assuredlv  it  cannot  now  be  denied  that  observation  of  facts  is  the  onlv 
sulid  basis  for  human  knowledge.  Taking  this  principle  in  its  most  rigorou^ 
sense,  we  may  say  with  strict  truth  that  no  proposition  which  does  nt»t 
admit  of  being  reduced  to  a  mere  enunciation  of  fact,  particular  or  general, 
can  have  any  real  or  intelligible  sense.  But  it  is  no  less  certain  that  tbe 
development  of  the  Imagination  must  precede  that  of  Observation.  Tbe 
causMs  which  necessitate  this  order  in  the  education  of  the  individual,  render 
it  still  more  indispensable  in  that  of  the  race. 

The  positive  method  is  the  safest  and  even  the  only  safe  one  ;  hut  it 's, 
at  the  same  time,  the  slowest,  and  for  this  reason  quite  unsuitable  to  the 
infancy  of  the  human  mind.  If  this  be  appreciably  felt  even  "when  our 
intelligence  has  long  been  in  full  activity,  we  can  easily  see  that  it  mu^t 
have  been  so  much  more  decidedly  at  the  period  of  our  earliest  efTorU.  Tbe 
mere  possibility  of  such  a  method  presupposed  a  series 'of  observation^,  pro- 
longed in  proportion  as  the  most  elementary  naturatlaws  (Teraand  TiK>re  time 
for  their  dincovery.  On  the  other  hand,  whatever  may  be  asserted  to  t  lie  con- 
trary, pure  empiricism  is  impossible.  Unless  man  connects  facts  with  some 
explanation,  he  is  naturally  incapable  not  merely  of  combining  and  making 
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deductions  from  them,  but  even  of  observing  and  recollecting  them.  In  a 
Avord  it  is  as  impossible  to  make  continuous  observations  without  a  theory 
of  some  kind,  as  to  construct  a  positive  theory  without  continuous  observa- 
tions. It  is  therefore  plain  that  the  human  mind  would  have  unavoidably 
remained  in  a  perpetual  torpor,  had  it  been  compelled  to  defer  all  reasoning 
about  phenomena  until  their  relations,  and  the  mode  of  investigating  them, 
could  be  derived  from  observation.  Accordingly  the  earliest  advances  of 
the  human  intellect  could  not  be  effected  in  any  other  way  than  the  theo- 
logical method,  the  only  one  susceptible  of  spontaneous  development.  It 
alone  possessed  the  important  property  of  presenting  from  the  outset  a  pro- 
Tisional  theory,  vague  and  arbitrary,  it  is  true,  but  diiect  and  easy,  which 
immediately  grouped  the  primary  facts  and,  by  cultivating  our  faculties 
of  observation,  prepared  the  advent  of  a  positive  philosophy. 

Wefe~  it  possible  here  to  enter  into  some  details  on  this  great  subject, 
we  should  see  clearly  that  the  Theological  Philosophy,  as  a  whole,  not  only 
was  indispensable  for  preparing  the  development  of  the  positive  method  ; 
but  that  its  various  improvements,  the  result  of  accumulating  observations, 
by  a  necessary  reaction  contributed  much  to  accelerate  these.  To  mention 
only  the  most  remarkable  example,  it  is  evident  that  unlaws  Polytheism  had 
risen  to  Xhaiun,  natural  theories  could  never  have  developed  themselves. 
This  admirable  simplification  of  theological  philosophy  reduced  the  action 
of  the  chief  supernatural  power,  in  each  special  case,  to  a  certain  general 
direction,  the  character  of  which  was  unavoidably  vague.  Thus  the  human 
mind  was  authorised,  and  even  strongly  impelled,  to  study  the  ph}'^icttl  laws 
of  each  class  of  phenomena  regarded  as  a  mode  of  action  of  this  power.  On 
the  contrary,  before  this  epoch,  since  th^posifiveTnvestijration  of  even  the 
simplest  phenomena  encountered  so  many  special  and  minute  theological 
explanations,  every  physical  enquirer  was  unavoidably  an  irreligious  person. 

The  necessity  for  pursuing  this  course  becomes  still  more  evident  if  we 
consider  that  the  theological  philosophy  was,  not  merely  the  only  one 
pos^•ible,  but  the  only  one  aSapted  to  the  nature  of  those  researches  whi^ 
of  necessity  first  engaged  the  human  mind. 

Excejit  by  experience,  based  on  the  very  exercise  of  his  faculties,  man 
could  not  learn  their  true  limits.  _^Originally  he  is  always  disposed  to  over^ 
estimate  their  *^Ttent  This  disposition  is,  at  that  time,  singularly 
strengthened  by^fs  ignorance  of  natural  laws,  which  gives  ri^e  to  the  hope 
of  exercising  over  nature  A  power^  so  to  speak,  unbounded.  In  this  mental 
state  the  only  investigations  which  seem  worthy  of  seriously  occupying  the 
human  intellect  are  those  relating  to  the  origin  and  end  of  the  universe,  and 
all  its  phenomena.  In  truth  they  alone  are  fitted  to  do  so.  At  first  we  are 
amazed  to  find  such  temerity  united  to  such  profound  ignorance.  Further 
reflection,  however,  shows  us  the  impossibility  of  supplying  a  motive  suffi- 
ciently energetic  to  engage  and  sustain  the  human  intellect  at  its  earliest 
stage  in  theoretical  researches  without  the  powerful  attraction  inspired  by 
these  vast  problems,  that  seem  to  comprehend  all  others,  and  even  without 
the  chinierical  hopes  of  indefinite  power  connected  with  their  solution. 
Kepler  had  a  lively  sense  of  this  necessity  as  regards  Astrology  in  connexion 
with  Astronomy,  and  BerthoUet  has  made  the  same  remark  as  to  Alchemy 
in  reference  to  ( 'hemistry.  But  let  the  explanation  have  what  value  it  may, 
the  fact,  itself  incontestable,  suffices  to  prove  how  completely  the  theo- 
logical philosophy  is  alone  adapted  to  the  primitive  condition  of  the  human 
intellect.    For  the  essential  feature  of  positive  philosophy  is  precisely  tliat 
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of  repfardinpr  all  these  great  qnefttiona  as  inpoluble  bv  the  hnman  mbd. 
Interdicting  our  intellitrence  from  all  enquiries  into  the'Srst  and  final  caos^ 
of  phenomena,  it  confines  it^  operations  to  the  discovery  of  their  tctiinl 
Halations.  It  is  therefore  evident  that,  had  it  even  been  possible,  at  thf^ 
outset,  to  choose  between  the^  two  methods,  the  human  mind  would  not 
have  hesitated  to  reject  with  disdain  that  which,  promising  little  and  in  its 
nature  slow,  harmonises  badly  with  the  extent  and  eagerness  of  our  intel- 
lectual requirements  in  their  earliest  stage. 

The  preceding  reflections  therefore  prove  that,  having  regard  only  to 
the  Phil(>S()phic  Conditions  of  the  development  of  the  human  mind,  it  wts 
long  necessary  to  employ  the  theological  method  before  taking  for  it< 
guidsnce  the  jmsitive  method.  But  this  necessity  becomes  still  more 
e\idfnt,  if  we  also  tifke  into  account  Political  Conditions,  no  lem  indispens- 
able than  the  former  for  the  intellectual  growth  of  mankind. 

The  spiritual  development  of  man  apart  from  his  temporal  developm^it, 
as  likewise  the  prourress  of  the  intellect  apart  from  that  of  society,  can 
only  be  separately  studied  by  a  mental  abstraction ;  for  the^e  two  move- 
nients,  though  distinct,  are  not  inde-endent,  but,  on  the  contrary,  exercise  a 
reciprocal  influence  indispensable  to  each  of  them. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  state  the  general  proposition  that  the  cultivaHon  nf 
the  intellifience  i.i  only  possible  in  society,  and  by  society.     We  should  sUo 
rec'>«rni8e  that  the  nature  and  extent  of  social  relations  at  each  epoch  deter- 
mine the  character  and  rate  of  our  spiritual  proarress,  and  recipporaUy.    For 
example,  everyone  now  knows  that  no  real  and  durable  progress  of  the  human 
mind  is  conceivable  in  a  condition  of  society  where  each  person  is  cons<tantlT 
obliged  to  provide  his  own  subsistence.     For  in  that  state  there  can  be  no 
separation  of  theory  and  practice;  the  primary  condition  of  mental  develop- 
ment.     But  among  pastoral,  and   even  among  agriciiltin*al    populations 
whose  mode  of  living  has  overcome  the  original  obstacle,  this  fundamental 
condition  is  often  far  from  being  realised.     It  is  further  uece8.«ary  that  the 
social  organisation  should  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  of  the  regular 
establishment  of  a  class  of  men  who,  being  freed  from  the  cares  of  material 
production  and  of  war,  can  dedicate  themselves  uninterruptedly  to  the  con- 
templation of  nature.     In  a  word,  on  this  head,  as  on  many  others  of  no  Im 
importance,  tho  formation  of  human  science  jiresuji^oses  a  complicated  state 
of  Hociety.     But,  on  the  othor  hand,  no  real  and  coherent  socTely  6ttli  ft»rm 
sndtiinintsin  itself  except  under  the  influence  of  some  system  of  ide»i, 
fitt»d  to  surmount  the  opposition  of  individuali^ng^temlMiifiUiJ.  al'wavs  fn 
strong  at  the  outset,  and  to  make  these  concur  in  maintaining  a  settled 
order.     This  es^^ential  fimetion  could  therefore  only  be  fulfilled   by  a  philo- 
sophic theory  which  should   dispense  with   that  slow  preliminary  elabora- 
tion  necessary    for  the   development   of  real  knowledge,   but   demandioi? 
the  prolonged  duration  of  a  regular  and  complete  political  order.      Such  ia 
the  admirable  character  of  the  theological  philosophy,  as  distinguiahed  from 
all  others.     To  it  we  must  naturally  ascribe  the  original  establishment  of 
all  social  organisation.    Deprived  i>f  the  powerful  and  happy  influence  whirh 
it  alone  can  exert  on  men  in  the  infancy  of  nations,  we  can  imagine  no  per- 
manent social  cla8>ific«tion  fitted  to  sustain  and  stimulate,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  the  advance  of  the  human  faculties.     From  the  point  of  view  whic^ 
we   are  now  considering,   what   other  influence  but   that  of   iheolojrical 
doetrines  could,  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  warriors  and  slaves,  admit 
of  and  maintain  the  existence  of  a  corporation  simply  occupied  with  intel> 
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lec^Al  labours,  far  lees  secure  to  it  a  prepouderance  alike  indispensable  to 
its  efirliest  operations,  and  to  the  stability  of  society  P 

Thus,  havinj^  reji^ard  to  the  conditions,  whether  moral  or  political,  of 
/  the  dev^'lopraent  of  the  human  intell<)ct,  we  find  that  its  activity,  of  neces- 
sity, began  with  theological  philosophy,  before  reaching  positive  philo- 
sophy. It  is  easy  to  demonstrate,  with  equal  certainty,  that  the  human 
mind  could  only  pass  from  one  to  the  other  by  employing  the  Metaphysical 
Philosophy. 

Theological  and  positive  conceptions  are  too  heterogeneous,  nay  too 
antagonistic,  to  allow  of  our  intelligence, — which  only  advances  by  admost 
irapejrceptible  degrees,  —passing  from  one  to  the  other  without  intermediate 
»teps.  Such  intermediate  steps  have  been,  and  could  only  be,  metaphysical 
conceptions.  Thest*,  belonging  at  once  to  theology  and  physics,  or  rather 
being  nothing  but  the  former  modified  by  the  latter,  are  by  their  very 
nature  eminently  fitted  to  second  this  operation,  in  which  all  their  utility 
consists. 

Theological  philosophy,  placing  itself  at  the  prime  source  of  all  pheno- 
mena, is  essentially  occupied  in  unfolding  their  efficient  causes,  while  poM- 
tive  philosophy, — laying  aside  all  search  after  causes,  as  being  inaccessible 
to  the  human  mind, — is  exclusively  occupied  ini  discovering  lawn,  that  is 
to  say,  the  constant  relations  of  similitude  and  succession  which  subsist 
between  facts.  Between  these  two  points  of  view  is  naturally  interposed 
the  metaphysical,  which  regards  each  phenomenon  as  the  product  of  an 
abstract  force  peculiar  to  itself.  This  method  is  valuable  from  the  facility 
it  gives  for  reaaa&ing^Qn  phenomena,  without  directly  considering  super- 
natural causes,  which  the  human  mind  was  thus  enabled  gradually  to 
elimiiuate  from  its  combinations. 

In  point  of  fact,  it  is  by  such  a  process  that  this  change  has  been 
effected  in  all  intellectual  departments.  As  soon  as  the  progress  of  obser- 
vation enabled  man  to  generalise  and  simplify  his  theological  conceptions, 
in  each  class  of  phenomena  the  primitive  Supernatural  Agent  was  replaced 
by  a  corresponding  Entity,  to  which  thenceforward  attention  was  ex- 
clusively directed.  These  entities  were,  at  first,  a  kind  of  emanations  froju 
the  supreme  power.  But,  thanks  to  their  indeterminate  character,  they 
were  finally  spiritualised  so  as  to  be  no  longer  regarded  as  anything  but 
abstract  names  for  phenomena.  This  transformation  took  place  in  pro- 
portion as  the  increase  of  natural  knowledge  manifested  the  emptiness  of 
such  a  mode  of  explaining  facts,  and  at  the  same  time  permitted  the  substi- 
tution of  another  for  it.  Thus  metaphysics  became  a  mode  of  transition,  at 
once  natural  and  indispensable,  from  theology  to  physics.  Its  triumph  is  on 
one  hand  the  unraistakeable  sign,  on  the  other  the  direct  cause,  of  the 
decline  of  the  former  and  the  rise  of  the  latter. 

The  above  considerations  clearly  prove  that  theological  and  metaphysi- 
cal theories  constituted  an  indispensable  preparation  for  the  human  mind  ; 
but  they  also  show  that  these  doctrines  could  have  had  no  other  destination 
since  their  development  has  only  be«n  a  continuous  and  progressive  advance 
towards  positive  theories.  Their  very  fitness  as  guides  for  the  infancy  of 
,  human  reason  renders  them  powerless  a»  guides  for  its  mature  state.  Once 
i  the  intellect  abandons  a  theory,  it  is  never  again  taken  up.  The  vigour 
and  influence  of  a  method  should  be  measured  by  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  its  applications.  Methods  which  produce  no  results  are  soon 
entirely  abandoued.    Now,  aeeing  that  during  at  least  two  centuries  those 
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theologico-metaphysical  methodsy  which  presided  over  our  etriiert  inWl- 
lectual  eftbrts.  have  hecome  entirely  sterile;  seeing  that  the  mont  ex- 
clusive and  important  discoveries,  those  which  do  most  honour  to  the 
human  mind,  have,  unce  this  epoch,  entirely  resulted  from  the  eniplormeDt 
of  the  Positive  Method,  this  fact  alone  clearlt  proves  that  to  the  latter 
must  henceforward  helong:  the  exclusive  direction  of  human  thought* 

While  rendering:  full  justice  to  the  important  and  innumerahle  services 
of  every  kind  heretofore  rendered  hy  theology  and  metaphysics,  it  cannot  be 
concealed  that  our  intellect  is  not  destined  to  compose  theogonies  indefinitflj, 
or  for  ever  to  content  itself  with  logomachies.  To  acquire  the  mo^t  exact 
and  complete  knowledge  attainable  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  thiu  to 
di^over  the  influence  which  the  human  race  is  destined  to  exercise  oTer 
the  external  world,  such  are  the  true  and  constant  objects  of  the  efforts  of 
human  genius  when  its  preparatory  education  has  terminated.  Po«itire 
philosophy  is,  then,  the  definitive  state  of  man,  and  should  only  cease  with 
the  activity  of  our  intelligence.  The  interest  with  which  it  infipires  tui,iti 
perfect  harmony  with  our  spiritual  wants,  are  such,  that,  from  the  time  of 
its  earliest  formation  by  the  discovery  of  some  great  laws,  the  most  di^ 
tinguiahed  intellects  renounce,  with  singular  facility,  the  seductive  hopes  of 
an  absolute  and  transcendental  knowledge  oflered  by  theology  and  mets- 
plIVslis,  hiitT seek  with  nrtJTnirJhr  P""  int^llrrtunl  satisfaction  attached  to 
real  and  precise  science.  In  our  day  it  is  doubtlemr  unnecessary  to  bmt 
mucn  on  proofs  of  a  tendency  which  manifests  itself  at  every  moment  ted  in 
a  thousand  ways,  even  in  the  least  advanced  mind.  Wherever  poeitiTe 
conceptions  have  been  placed  in  competition  with  mystical  and  vague  coo- 
ceptions,  disgust  with  the  latter  has  speedily  manifested  itself.* 

From  the  considerations,  then,  above  indicated,  results  the  demoiuitn- 
tion,  theoretical  and  experimental,  of  the  grand  fact  above  enunciated:  the 
human  intellect  naturally  passes  successively,  in  every  department  of  its 
activity,  through  three  different  theoretic  phases — the  theological  state,  the 
metaphysical  state,  and  the  positive  state.  Of  these  the'first  is  provisioult 
the  second  transitory,  and  the  third  definitive. 

This  fundamental  Law  should  henceforth  be,  in  my  opinion,  the  startiog- 
point  of  all  philosophical  researches  about  man  and  society. 

InaMiuuch  as  the  theological  and  metaphysical  doctrines  still  msintiuo 
some  activity,  or  at  least  considerable  influence,  it  is  evident  that  thi« 
important  revolution  is  not  terminated.  To  what  extent  is  it  so  P  What 
remains  to  comp'ete  its  accomplishment  P     This  has  now  to  be  investigated. 

The  present  is  not  the  place  for  examining  by  what  series  of  operadiHif 
so  great  a  change  has  been  produced.     It  is  sufficient  to  &t  our  ideas  bj 

*  Already  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  Bacon  compared  theologicnl  eon- 
cepiions  to  rirgini*  consecrated  to  the  Lord,  who  had  l)ecomo  sterile.  In  nnr  time. 
hii  M  ould  assuredly  have  ext«>nded  the  comparison  to  metaphysical  conceptiuns,  ibe 
sterility  of  wliich  is  equally  evident. 

*  Langua«ie  which,  historically  considered,  presents  a  faithful  picture  nf  the 
human  int-llect.  furnishes  us  with  cl»*sr  proof  of  this.  The  word  '  science/ whifh, 
«t  first,  was  applied  only  to  theolpgico-metjiphy8ical speculations,  and  sulist^nentlr 
to  the  resi-an-hes  of  pure  erudition  which  they  engendered  in  uiir  iIhj.  wb«» 
employtKi  withrut  qualification,  imports,  oven  in  conimon  acceptation,  onlj  the 
positive  hrnnches  of  knowledge.  Whenever  another  signification  is  Fou^hi  t)  l< 
imposed  upon  this  w  »rd,  it  hecomos  necessary  to  have  rtx^urse  to  periphnt-^es.  the 
use  of  which  clearly  proves  that,  in  the  view  of  the  existing  public,  true  knov'td^ 
MuAAo  uousidts  in  positive  conceptions. 
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notinfr  a  fact.  It  is  to  the  movement  of  the  human  intellect,  determined 
by  the  precepts  of  Bacon,  the  conceptions  of  DescarteB,  and  the  discoveries 
of  Galileo, — a  movement  which  was  itself  only  the  final  and  inevitable 
rojtult  of  all  the  anterior  labours, — that  we  must  refer  the  direct  origin  of  a 
truly  positive  philosophy,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  philosophy  disengaged  from 
that  theologico-metaphysical  alloy  which  had  theretofore  more  or  less 
debased  natural  theories. 

During  the  two  centuries  elapsed  since  this  memorable  epoch  the 
various  branches  of  knowledge  have  at  last  reached  the  positive  state.  But 
if,  for  our  present  object,  it  is  of  little  consequence  how  this  transformation 
has  been  effected,  it  is  on  the  other  hand  very  important  to  remark  care- 
fully in  what  order  our  diilerent  kinds  of  ideas  have  been  transformed ;  since 
this  notion  is  indispensably  necessary  for  completing  our  knowledge  of  the 
law  above  stated. 

On  this  head  a  very  simple  and  natural  course  is  observable.  . 

Our  different  conceptions  have  successively  become  positive  in  the  samel  "n-e  cisMifl 
order  in  which  they  became,  first  theological,  then  metaphysical.  This(  sd^ea. 
order  corresponds  to  the  degree  ojf^facility  which  the  study  of  the  correla- 
tive phenomena  presents.  It  is  determined  by  their  greater  or  less  compli- 
cation, their  greater  or  less  dependence,  their  degree  of  speciality,  and  their 
more  or  less  direct  connection  with  man — four  grounds,  which,  though  each 
exerting  its  distinct  influence,  are  at  bottom  inseparable.  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  classification  which  is  dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  phenomena, 
such  as  we  now  know  them  to  be. 

Astronomical  phenomena  are  at  once  the  most  simple,  the  most  general, 
and  the  most  remote  from  man  :  they  influence  all  the  rest  without  being 
influenced  by  them,  at  least  in  any  degree  appreciable  by  us;  they  obey 
one  law  only,  the  most  universal  in  nature,  that  of  gravitation.  After  them 
come  the  phenomena  of  teiTestrial  phy<dc8  properly  8o  called,  which  are 
mixed  up  with  the  preceding  class  aud  besides  obey  special  laws  more 
limited  in  their  results.  Next  come  cheihical  phenomena,  dependent  on 
both  of  the  precedin$r,  and  in  which  we  discover  a  fresh  series  of  laws, 
concerning  affinities,  less  extensive  in  their  range.  Lastly  come  physio- 
logical phenomena  in  which  we  observe  all  the  laws  of  physics,  celestial  and 
terrestrial,  and  of  chemistry,  but  modified  by  other  laws  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, the  sphere  of  which  is  still  more  limited. 

From  this  simple  exposition  it  follows  that  our  conceptions,  assuming 
one  or  other  of  the  three  general  forms  above  designated,  may  ba^e  acquired 
a  considerable  extension  in  reference  to  the  inferior  portions  of  the  encyclo- 
paidic  scale  without  having  developed  themselves  in  reference  to  the  higher. 
The  former  conceptions  are  independent  of  the  latter ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  cannot  have  been  formed  as  to  the  higher  phenomena,  without 
having  first  acquired  a  certain  degree  of  consistency  with  respect  to  the  lower, 
the  influence  of  which  must  unavoidably  be  taken  into  account  in  every 
theory.  This  classification,  therefore,  inevitably  determines  the  order  of 
development  of  each  of  the  three  philosophies.  The  facts  are  in  accordance 
with  this  theory,  as  it  is  easy  to  verify.  The  verification  is  more  particularly 
easy  as  regards  the  positive  philosophy,  the  recent  formation  of  which,  being 
naturally  slower,  presents  more  distinct  intervals. 

Observing,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  progress  of  the  human  mind 
during  the  last  two  centuries,  we  perceive  that  Astronomy  was  the  first  to 
become  a  positive  science ;  then  Physics ;  next  Chemistry ;  and,  lastly,  in  our 
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own  time,  PhjAiology.    Such  is  the  present  condition  of  intellectual  deTekp-      | 
ment. 

In  order  to  ascertain  with  the  necessary  precision  the  exact  sta^  wbidi 
thiri  great  revolution  has  reached,  we  mustT'H^'^Te'gards  the  last  scieooe, 
distinguish  between  the  portion  which  concerns  the  intellectual  and  affec- 
tive functions  and  that  which  embraces  the  organic  functions. 

The  Moral  Phenomena  were  the  latest  of  all  to  pass  out  of  the  domain  <^ 
theology  and  metaphysics  and  enter  into  that  of  phyac**.     This  wa^,  doubt- 
less, conformable  to  the  encvdopsedic  scale  above  laid  down.     But  if  thit 
circumstance  makes  the  transformation  less  apparent  in  reference  to  theft 
phenomena,  the  fact  is  no  less  real,  though  as  yet  unobserved  by  the  roajontr 
of  thinking  people.     All  who  are  truly  on  a  level  with  their  age,  are  awu« 
that  physiologists,  in  our  day,  study  moral  phenomena  exactly  in  the  same 
spirit  as  the  other  phenomena  of  animal  life.     Extensive  labours  havt!  been 
undertaken  in  this  direction,  and  pursued  with  ardour  for  the  last  twentj 
years ;  positive  conceptions,  more  or  less  fruitful,  have  sprung  up ;  schools 
have  spontaneounly  arisen  to  develop  and  propagate  such  ideas ;  in  a  word, 
all  the  sig^s  of  human  activity  have  unequivocally  revealed   themselves  in 
reference  to  moral  physiology.    It  would  serve  no  purpose  here  to  take  » 
side  for  or  against  any  of  the  views  which  divide  opinion,  as  to  the  kind, 
number,  extent,  and  reciprocal  influence  of  the  organs  assignable  to  the 
various  functions,  whether  intellectual  or  affective.     No  doubt,  on  these 
points  the  science  has  not  yet  definitively  constructed  its  basis :    only  soiDe 
generalities,  inadequate   though    valuable,  have   been  solidly   established. 
But  the  very  existence  of  this  diversity  of  theory,  evincing  an  uucertaintT 
unavoidable  in  every  young  science,  clearly  proves  that  the  great  philoso- 
phic revolution  has  been  accomplished  for  this  branch  of  our  knowledge, 
as  for  all  others,  at  least  in  the  intellectual  vanguard  of  the   human  race, 
whose  example  is,  sooner  or  later,  followed  by  the  masses.    For,  amidst  th^ 
divergencies,  the  positive  method  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  that  alone 
admissible.     Everyone  recognises  that  the  only  legitimate  aim  is  the  com- 
bination of  the  anatomical  with  the  physiological  point  of  view.     Theology 
and  metaphysics  are,  by  common  consent,  eliminated  from  the  question ;  st 
least  they  never  play  any  important  part,  and,  whatever  may  be  the  final 
result  of  the  discussion,  it  can  only  diminish  their  influence.      In  a  word, 
these  discussions  being  confined  within  the  domain  of  science,  philosophy 
has  no  further  concern  with  them. 

I   have  particularly   insisted  on  this  last  philosophical    fact    for   two 
reasons.     Fir^t,  because  it  has  hitherto  been  hardly  observed  and,  not  ud- 
frequently,  even  disputed.     Secondly  because  it  furnishes  to  everyone  who 
has  rightly  comprehended  my  classification  of  the  sciences,  at  once  a  nev  H 
proof,  indirect  indeed  but  unanswerable,  and  a  clear  r^stime  of  the  entire   < 
intellectual  transformation. 

Having  thus  shown  by  facts  the  point  which  the  formation  of  positive 
philosophy  has  now  reached,  we  must  consider  what  remains  to  be  done  for 
ooiupictp  the  its  completion.  -- — 

^^ntific  fpjj^  natural  series  of  phenomena  furnishes,  so  to  speak,  of  itself  the  reply 

to  this  question. 

The  four  great  classes  of  observation  already  established  do  not  embrace,  at 
least  in  express  terms,  all  the  points  of  view  under  which  existing  beings  can 
be  considered.  We  evidently  miss  the  social  piiint  of  view  as  regards  beings 
which  can  be  so  regarded,  and  especially  man.    It  is,  however,  equally  clear 


Socfal 
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that  this  omission  is  tbe_^ly  one.  Thus  we  already  possess  celestial 
physics;  terrestrial  physics,  mechanical  and  chemical;  Tegetable  physics; 
animal  physics.  We  still  need  one  physical  science, — social  physics, — in 
order  to  complete  the  natural  sciences.  This  condition  once  ful tilled,  we 
can,  resuming  all  our  various  conceptions,  at  last  construct  a  true  Positive 
Philosophy,  capable  of  satisfying  every  real  requirement  of  our  intelligence. 
Thenceforward  the  human  intellect  will  be  no  longer  obliged  to  recur  on 
any  subject  to  the  theological  or  the  metaphysical  method,  which,  having 
lost  all  their  utility,  will  cease  to  exist,  except  historically.  In  a  word,  the 
human  mind  will  then  have  entirely  completed  its  intellectual  education^  and 
can  directly  pursue  its  definitive  deAtinftttdnT 

Such  are  the  important  considerations  which  it  is  now  my  duty  to 
develop. 

My  present  limits  do  not  permit  me  to  characterise,  completely,  tlie 
spirit  and  method  which  specially  appertain  to  this  last  branch  of  natural 
philosophy.  To  prevent  all  confusion  I  simply  remark  that  I  understand 
Social  Thysict  to  mean  that  science  which  occupies  itself  with  the  study  of 
social  phenomena,^  considered  in  the  same  light  as  astronomical,  physical| 
chemical,  and  physiological  phenomena,  that  is  to  say  as  being  subject  to 
natural  and  invariable  Laws  the  discovery  of  which  is  the  special  object  of 
its  researches.  Thus  it  directly  seeks  to  exjiiflin^ ^  precisely  as  possible,  the 
great  phenomena  of  the  development  of  the  ^  human  race,  imder  all  its 
essential  aspects,  that  is  to  discover  by  what  necessary  chldn  of  successive 
transformations  the  human  race,  starting  from  a  condition  barely  superior  to 
that  of  a  society  of  great  apes,  has  been  gradually  led  up  to  the  present 
»tage  of  European  civilisation.  The  essence  of  this  science  consists  in 
regarding  the  thorough  study  of  the  past  as  furnishing  the  true  explanation 
of  the  present  and  a  general  indication  of  the  future.  Always  considering 
social  facts,  not  as  subjects  for  admiration  or  criticism,  but  as  subjects  for 
ob^Nia^S?,  this  science  alone  concerns  itself  with  establishing  their  mutual 
relations^  and  appreciating  the  influence  which  each  exerts  on  human 
development  as  a  whole.  In  reference  to  practice,  social  science,  setting 
aside  eJl  absolute  ideas  of  good  or  evil  institutions,  considers  them  as  being 
always  relative  to  a  definite  condition  of  society  and  varying  with  it  At 
the  same  time,  it  considers  them  as  always  capable  of  springing  up  spon- 
taneously by  the  mere  force  of  their  antecedents,  independently  of  any  direct 
political  intervention.  Its  applications  therefore  simply  aim  at  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  various  tendencies  peculiar  to  each  epoch  in  accordance  with  the 
natural  laws  of  civilisation  and  observation.  These  general  results  become 
in  their  turn  the  positive  starting-point  for  the  labours  of  the  statesman. 
He  seeks  simply  to  discover  and  institute  the  practical  forms  which  corre- 
spond to  the  fundamental  conditions  in  order  to  avoid,  or  at  least,  to  soften 
as  much  as  nossible,  the  more  or  less  serious  crises,  that  spring  out  of  the 
natural  course^f  events,  when  this  has  not  been  anticipated.     In  a  word,  in 

>  Social  phenomena,  as  belonging  to  man,  are  no  doubt  included  under  physio- 
logical phenomena.  For  this  reason  social  physics  must  necesMirily  start  from 
individual  physiolo^  and  maintain  cuntiuual  relations  with  this  science.  Never- 
theless, the  former  must  be  considered  and  cultivated  as  an  entirely  distinct 
ticioncei  by  reason  of  the  progressive  influence  of  human  gan^ratioDa  upon  each 
other.  Tais  influence,  which  in  social  physics  is  the  preponderating  consideration^ 
cuimot  be  rightly  studied  from  the  physiological  point  of  view. 
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ibis  as  in  every  other  order  of  phenomena,  science  leads  to  forethought,  and 
forethought  allows  us  to  ngulatejAtioi^ 

In  order  to  make  this  general  view  really  useful,  I  must  add  to  the  above 
description,  unavoidably  imperfect,  of  the  nature  of  Social  Science,  a  sucdnct 
intimation  of  the  fundamental  principle  which  pervades  the  Positive  Method 
characteristic  of  this  science.  It  is  this — the  intellect,  in  investigating  social 
laws,  must  proceed  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  that  is  to  say,  mut 
begin  by  apprehending  in  its  ensemble  the  entire  development  of  the  hQnun 
race,  distinguishing  at  the  commencement  only  a  very  small  number  of 
successive  states.  Afterwards  it  must  gradually  descend,  increai^ing  tbf 
numbers  of  intermediate  steps,  with  ever  increasing  precision,  the  naturU 
limit  of  which  would  be  the  interval  of  a  single  generation  in  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  terms  of  this  gieat  series.  Such  a  mode  of  proceeding  is  ese^rn- 
tially  common  to  all  parts  of  the  physics  of  organised  bodies,  but  it  i< 
peculiarly  necessary  in  Social  Physic?.* 
HociaiPhy-  Such  then,  so  far  as  lean  here  point  out,  is  the  nature  of  the  new 

iiimttidnabie    physical  Science,  destined  to  complete  the  system  of  our  positive  knowledge. 
*'V>  "JJJ*^  ^'     After  giving  this  definition,  which  I  consider  indispensable  in  order  to  lii 
our  ideas,  it  is  easy  to  explain  why  this  last  branch  of  natural  philampkT 
could  not  be  sooner  constituted,  and  why  also  it  must  inevitably  begin  in 
our  time. 

Social  theories,  even  regarded  under  a  purely  philoj^ophical  aspect, 
necessnrily  preserved  longer  than  the  rest  the  theologico-metaphyacal 
character,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  formation  above  establisht^.  F^t 
their  phenomena  manifestly  occupy  the  last  rank  in  our  encyclopaedic  snle, 
as  being  at  once  the  most  complicated,  the  most  special,  the  most  immedi- 
ately connected  with  man,  and  the  most  dependent  on  all  the  rest.  It  is 
undoubtedly  inconceivable  that  the  human  mind  should  attain  to  poejiive 
ideas  about  social  phenomena,  without  having  first  acquired  a  sufficiently 
extended  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  human  organisation. 
But  this  knowledge  presupposes  the  previous  discovery  of  the  chief  laws  of 
the  inorganic  world.  And  these,  moreover,  directly  influence  the  characfer 
and  conditions  of  human  societies. 

Headers  accustomed  to  the  consideration  of  natural  laws,  will  easily  ie4 
the  extent  and  force  of  this  universal  and  profound  relation.  To  indl-ate 
only  one  very  marked  case,  where,  however,  the  relation  is  least  obvious,  it 
is  easy  to  convince  oneself  that  astronomical  phenomena  by  their  grtrat 
generality  exert  a  preponderating  influence  over  social  phenomena.  Their 
laws  could  not  be  changed,  in  the  slightest  degree,  without  introducing  a 
profound  alteration  in  the  nature  and  development  of  human  societies.  F<vr 
example,  who  does  not  see  that  the  movement  of  the  earth,  at  first  ifrnoivd 
and  afterwards  discovered,  must  have  deeply  influenced  our  entire  intellectual 
system  F  It  may  even  be  said  that  the  simplest  circumstances  aflecting  form 
or  position,  insignificant  as  pari  of  astrononomical  order,  possess  a  supreme 
importance  in  the  political  order.  Let  us  suppose  a  vaiiation  of  some 
degrees  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  which  would  redistribute  climate ;  a 

*  Besides,  the  nature  of  social  physics  may  be  easily  apprehended  if  we  con- 
feidcr  it  as  established  by  the  fundamental  Lfiw  al>ovo  expouuded.  For  on  lh:§ 
supposition  the  science  has  already  come  into  existence.  The  discovery  of  thi* 
law,  its  truth  being  admitted,  couetitutes  the  first  direct  step  in  social  pLysi*^ 
since  it  presents  a  primary  link  of  the  most  general  description,  between  the 
phenomeua  of  society. 
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slight  increase  or  diminution  in  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  8un,cbang:ing 
the  length  of  the  year  and  the  temperature  of  the  globe,  and  as  a  probable 
consequence  the  duration  of  human  life;  or  let  us  suppose  many  other 
similar  modifications,  astronomically  speaking  of  very  small  moment ;  it  is 
manifest  that  the  course  of  human  development  must  then  have  ditlered 
widely  from  its  actual  one.  We  can  easily  multiply  similar  hypotheses,  of 
every  sort,  adapted  to  exhibit  the  real  interdependence  of  the  various  order 
of  phenomena.  They  will  readily  show  that  the  conditions  of  existence  oO 
human  societies  are  in  a  necessiury  and  continuous  relation,  not  only,  as  i^ 
evident,  with  all  the  laws  of  our  orj^anisation,  but  with  all  the  physical  or 
chemical  laws  of  our  planet,  and  those  of  the  solar  system  of  which  it  forms 
a  parr.  So  intimate  is  this  relation  that,  if  any  important  change  arose  in 
even  one  of  those  numberless  influences  of  every  kind  under  the  absolute 
dominion  of  which  our  societies  exist,  the  development  of  the  human  race 
would  be  profoundly  changed ;  assuming  even  the  absence  of  any  variations 
which  might  affect  its  existence. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  social  phenomena  by  their  very  nature  could  not 
be  reduced  to  positive  theories  before  a  similar  revolution  had  been  etfected 
for  astronomical,  physical,  chemical,  and  physiological  phenomena.  Seeing 
that  such  a  transformation  has  only  been  etfected  in  reference  to  these  last 
in  our  time,  and  is  hardly  yet  commenced  for  moral  phenomena,  the 
theory  of  which  is  indispensable  to  social  physics,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  this  science  has  been  hitherto  unattainable. 

This  explanation  becomes  still  more  clear  if  we  consider  another  circum- 
stance altogether  peculiar  to  social  phenomena.  In  truth  their  positive  study 
became  possible  only  when  the  growth  of  the  human  race  had  reached  a  htage 
sufficiently  advanced  to  disclose  some  natural  laws  of  succession.  If  we 
endeavour  to  measure  the  influence  of  this  condition  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  experimental  basis  of  social  physics  could  not  have  been  sufficiently 
extensive  had  H  not  embraced  the  entire  development  of  the  human  race 
down  to  our  time.  This  conjecture  is  demonstrable  to  all  who  admit  the 
law  above  stated ;  for  this  law  could  not  manifest  itself  until  the  revolution 
it  involved  had  been  entirely  undergone  by  the  humsn  mind,  in  reference  to 
the  greater  part  of  our  ideas.  Now  this  brings  us  exactly  to  the  epoch 
indicated  by  other  grounds. 

The  same  considerations  which  explain  the  causes  that  have  hitherto 
hindered  the  positive  method  from  extending  itself  to  social  ther)ries  prove, 
with  equal  evidence,  that  this  latter  part  of  the  great  intellectual  renovation 
should  necei?sarily  be  effected  in  our  day. 

The  human  intellect  constantly  tends  towards  unity  of  method  nnd 
doctrine ;  this  is  its  regular  and  permanent  condition,  every  other  being  only 
transitory.  We  cannot  employ  habitually  a  certain  method  in  the  greater 
part  of  our  combinations,  without  finally  either  renouncing  it  entirely  or 
extending  it  to  all  the  rest.  The  latter  supposition  is  alone  possible  rela- 
tively to  methods  the  superioiity  of  which  has  been  established  by  ex- 
perience. It  would  therefore  be  eelf-contradictory  to  suppose  that  the 
human  mind,  after  having  raised  itself  to  the  power  of  reasoninur  in  a  positive 
way  u];on  all  a6tronomicHl,physical,  chemical,  and  physiological  phenomena 
should  always  continue  to  reason  theologically  and  metaphysically,  as  regards 
social  ]henomenB.  W'hoever  has  studied  the  inteUectual  nature  of  man, 
will  feel  that  it  cannot  be  so.  Inevitably,  therefore,  it  must  happen  either 
that  astronomy,   physics,  chemistryi  and  physiology  will  again  become 
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metaphysical,  and  even  theological,  an  absurd  suppoeition ;  or  that  polidct 
will  become  positive,  a  proposition  assuredly  certain. 

A  philosopher  of  the  nineteenth  century  who  more  than  any  other 
fathomed  the  nature  of  the  former  condition  of  the  human  race,  M.  de  Maistre, 
deeply  felt  the  necessity  for  this  alternative.  He  clearly  aaw  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  sciences  tended  radically  to  destroy  the  rule  of  theology 
and  metaphysics.  He  realised  that,  in  order  to  be  truljjconsistent  in  his 
regret  for  the  decline  of  the  ancient  system,  intellectual  ancl  social,  he  must 
boldly  ascend  to  those  ancient  times  when  mental  unity  waa  achieved  bj 
subordinating  all  our  conceptions  to  supernatural  philosophy.^ 

Doubtlest:,  seeing  that  all  the  positive  sciences  could  not  be  umultaneooslT 
constituted,  periods,  more  or  less  prolonged,  must  have  existed,  daring  whic^ 
the  human  mind  employed  at  one  and  the  same  time  each  of  the  three 
methods  for  a  certain  order  of  ideas.^  Metaphysical  philosophy,  according  to 
its  practice,  converting  a  trsnsitory  stale  into  an  immutable  principle,  hat 
established  as  a  maxim,  a  fundamental  and  absolute  apportionment  betweea 
theological  and  positive  method,  under  the  abstract  names  of  Faith  and 
Ketison.  But  experience  clearly  proves  that  this  doctrine  has  served  do 
other  purpose  than  that  of  extending  the  domain  of  reason  at  the  expe]i;« 
of  that  of  faith;  and  this  in  truth  constituted  the  natural  office  of  thu 
principle  of  transition,  itself  long  useful.  In  despite  of  this  eternal  truce 
between  theology  and  physics  the  latter  has  always  tended,  more  and  uiore, 
to  invade  the  entire ^stem  of  our  ideas,  and  its  powerSu  tliatr"direction 
has  increased~ln  proportion  to  the  conquests  already  effected.  As  nothmg 
now  remains  to  be  mastered  by  the  positive  method  but  social  ideas,  it  b 
evident  that  it  must  end  by  embracing  tlieSennso  within  lU  dominion ;  sod 
that  at  no  distant  period,  if  we  consider  the  immense  power  it  gains  by  ita 
exclusive  dominion  over  all  other  classes  of  ideas. 

The  inference  drawn  from  this  consideration  respecting  unity  beoomci 
still  more  apparent  when  we  examine  the  formation  of  the  theological  or 
metaphysical  theory  of  social  phenomena. 

The  superficial  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  generally  repre- 
sented the  theological  doctrine  of  society  as  the  work  of  unbelieving  legi^ 
lators,  who  saw  in  it  an  instrument  of  domination.  Without  here  insisting 
on  the  revolting  absurdity  of  such  an  hypothesis,  which  it  is  no  longer 
necesi^ary  to  refute,  experience  shows  us  that  theological  philosophy,  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  law  of  development  established  at  the  beginning 
of  this  essay,  extended  itself  to  social  phenomena,  and  consequently  became 
an  instrument  of  organisatioa  simply  through  the  empire  which  it  had  tt 
iirst  Hcqnked  by  aHbrding  an  explanation  of  external  nature,  and  of  man 
himself.  This  explanation  furnished  the  origm'  and  fundamental  condition 
of  the  general  supremacy  obtained  by  the  theological  system.     The  same 

*  Among  other  passages,  see  io  the  *  Soirees  de  Saint-P^tersbourg/  a  vert 
remarkable  comparison  between  the  character  of  ancient  and  that  of  modem 
science. 

*  This  passing  and  unavoidable  confusion  is  the  chief  difficulty  in  verifving  the 
law  above  expounded.  But  the  difficulty  will  disappear  if  we  consider  the  encv- 
clopfiwiic  clashificHtion  already  established,  and  observe  that  the  three  methodii 
have  nevfr  been  simultaneously  employed  in  reference  to  the  same  order  of  ideas. 

Within  my  experience  the  fact  of  this  coexistence  of  the  three  methods  is  in 
truth  the  only  serious  objection  hitherto  made  to  this  fundamental  law.  Moreover, 
this  objection  has  never  been  presented  bv  any  but  persons  who,  though  intel- 
lectually superior,  were  unacquainted  with  tne  positive  sciences. 
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relation  is  alwavs  observftble  in  the  yarious  forms  which  it  successively 
assumes.  For  example,  is  it  not  apparent  that,  the  human  intellect  having 
once  risen  to  the  idea  of  one  great  supernatural  cause  producing  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  external  world  and  the  phenomena  of  individual  man,  could  not 
but  apply  the  same  doctrine  to  the  jjlirection  of  societies  P  The  same  thing 
occurred  when  human  conceptions  became  metaphysical.  So  soon  as  this 
transformation  had  taken  place  as  to  astronomical,  physical,  chemical,  and 
physiological  ideas,  it^  prompt  exteuMon  to  political  ideas  might  be  foreseen. 
There  is  a  connection,  profound,  though  indirect,  between  the  conceptions 
of  Aristotle  about  terrestrial  and  celestial  physics,  the  scholastic  doctrines 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  social  contract  of  Kousseau.  The  spirit  is  the 
same,  extending  itself  to  a  new  nrdt^r  nf  idnnirr  Therefore,  since  social 
theories  have  in  fact  always  stood  in  close  and  necessary  relation  with  those 
which  concern  other  phenomena ;  since,  again,  the  transformations  that  have 
hitherto  afi'ected  the  former  have  always  corresponded  to  those  experienced 
by  the  lattery  the  same  course  must  repeat  itself, — and  that  still  more 
decidedly  by  reason  of  the  greater  discordance  of  methods, — as  regards  the 
advent  of  the  positive  (>pirit,  which  having  embraced  the  phenomena  of 
nature  must  inevitably  extend  itself  to  political  phenomena. 

In  truth  all  the  symptoms,  general  or  special,  which  could  mark  such  a 
revolution,  have  manifested  themselves  with  an  energy  which  leaves  no 
doubt  of  its  speedy  accomplishment. 

The  absolute  preponderance  obtained,  during  the  last  century,  by  Meta- 
physical Philosophy  in  the  region  of  social  ideas  is  an  incontrovertible  sign 
of  the  complete  decline  of  theology.  On  the  other  hand,  the  profound 
di.'4gui<t  generally  displayed  towards  a  Metaphysical  Polity  since  the  experience 
of  the  French  Revolution,  without  however  reviving  the  ascendancy  of 
theological  doctrines,  is  no  less  certainly  an  indication  of  the  approaching 
formation  of  a  Positive  Polity,  alone  capable  of  determining  a  universal 
assent  by  minds  who  will  no  more  submit  to  the  dominioQ  of  abstractions 
than  tathe  authority  of  oracles,  and  refuse  to  yield  any  longer  to  aught  but 
the  force  oT  facts. ^ 

We"lJMiy-HVeh  say  that  direct  attempts,  more  or  less  complete,  have 
already  been  made  by  the  most  distinguished  thinkers  to  satisfy  this  new 
need  of  the  human  mind.  Such,  essentially,  is  the  character  of  the  works 
of  the  great  Montesquieu.  First  in  his  work  on  the  Romans,  but  above  all 
in  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  he  endeavoured  to  connect  political  phenomena  with 
each  other  and  to  seize  the  laws  of  their  interdependence.  This  attempt 
was,  doubtless,  too  premature  to  succeed,  but  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
made  clearly  proves  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind.  At  a  later  period  Con- 
dorcet,  moving  in  the  same  directfdn,  rose  to  a  direct  and  final  conception, 
proposing  to  himself  the  study  of  the  successive  developments  of  the  human 
race :  and  although  his  work  was  an  entire  failure,  it  shows,  no  less,  how 
deeply  the  want  was  felt  From  the  same  point  of  view  we  may  consider 
the  efforte  made  in  England  during  the  last  century  to  perfect  history  by 
imparting  to  it  the  character  of  scientific  explanation,  instead  of  the  descrip- 
tive or  literary  character  which  had  theretofore  iiiarlced  it.  In  Germany 
the  works  of  Kant^  and  Herder  on  the  philosophy  of  history,  and  subse- 

*  Kant,  in  a  small  work  written  in  1 784,  of  which  even  the  title  is  remarkable 
('  Introduction  to  a  General  History  of  the  Hiim.in  Race  *),  expre»*ly  laid  down  that 
tucial  phenomena,  like  all  others,  should  be  regarded  as  reducible  to  natural  laws. 
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quently  the  formation  among  Jurists  of  a  school  which  regards  leguUtkm 
as  alwH^rs  necessarily  determined  by  the  state  of  civillttation,  manifest,  vitii 
equal  clearness,  the  general  tendency  of  our  Age  towards  po«atire  doctrinv* 
in  politics.  Every  day  a  taste  for  the  works  which  di^lay  ihia  character  ii 
increasingly  manifested ;  dominating  even  the  spirit  of  party.  The  men 
who  most  earnetitly  endeavour  to  re-establish  the  empire  of  theolo^, 
unconsciously  yielding  t6  the  genius  of  the  age,  make  it  a  point  of  hooour 
to  employ  chiefly  positive  considerations^  in  establishing  their  Tiews. 

The  period  has  then  at  last  arrived  when  the  human  mind,  as  the  final 
result  of  all  its  previous  labours,  can  complete  the  efisentble  of  natural  philiv 
sophy,  by  reducing  social  phenomena,  as  all  others  have  been  redut-ed,  to 
]>ositive  theories.  The  various  preliminary  efforts  above  pointed  out  indi- 
cate the  necessity  for  this  operation,  and  render  it  immediately  practicable; 
but  they  leave  it  still  to  be  effected.  Such  is  the  great  philosophic  effort 
reserved  for  the  nineteenth  century  by  the  natural  progress  of  our  vatd- 
lectual  development. 

When  this  work  shall  have  been  completed,  or  rather,  sufficientlj  ad- 
vanced to  show  that  the  human  mind  has  irrevocably  entered  upon  this  neir 
path,  we  can  and  should  proceed  to  the  construction  of  a  general  sjfiem 
of  human  knowledge,  all  the  elements  of  which  will  then  exist. 

Both  before  and  since  the  Encyclopedia  of  the  Eighteenth  Centurr,  t 
number  of  attempts  were  made  in  this  direction :  but  none  of  them  hate 
succeeded.  Every  day  we  see  new  ones  arise  which  attain  to  no  frreiter 
success,  and  serve  no  end  but  that  of  proving  how  strongly  our  inteliigenit 
needs  to  reduce  its  acquirements  to  order  and  ngitj^  Tlie  worihhfi^lie^  (A  nil 
tbe'de  efforts  arises  from  the  circumstance,  that,  the  various  branches  uf  huoMn 
knowledge  being  heterogeneous,  it  was  necessarily  impossible  to  combine 
them  in  a  single  system.  At  former  periods  it  was  possible  to  eonstroct  a 
theological  or  metaphysical  encyclopaBdia.  Thus,  for  example,  all  the  sTstema 
of  the  Greek  philosophers  were,  in  their  age,  so  many  encyclopsedias.  Wbei 
social  physics  have  acquired  some  consistency,  it  will  become  po8»bIe  to 
construct  a  Positive  Encyclopaedia.  But  to  attempt,  as  has  hitherto  be«9 
attempted,  the  formation  of  an  encyclopsBdia  at  once  theological,  metaphy- 
sical, and  positive,  is  to  aim  at  constructing  an  ensemble  out  of  element* 
which  mutually  exclude  each  other.  It  is  not  surprising  that  enterpriser «» 
ill-conceived  should  have  ended  in  throwing  discredit  upon  such  a  pn>jt?rt 
for  all  sound  intellects.  But  such  ought  no  longer  to  be  the  case  when, 
social  science  having  become  positive,  and  theology,  with  metaphysies. 
having  been  expelled  from  their  last  asylum,  the  system  of  our  ide« 
will  be  exclusively  composed  of  homogeneous  elements.  Then  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  resume  the  various  kinds  of  knowledge  corresponding  to  tbe 
diflerent  classes  of  phenomena,  in  order  to  discover  their  natural  connectiaD, 
and  thus  to  form  a  true  positive  philosophy,  much  more  complete  and  more 
closely  united  in  its  parts  than  was  possible  for  the  metaphysical  and  erea 
the  theological  philosophy,  which,  being  by  their  nature  provisional,  were 
never  strictly  universal. 

This  vast  undertaking,  whicb^jmh(2ut  doubt,  the  present  century  will 

'  For  example,  the  philosophical  excellence,  unquestionably  great,  of  the  work 
*  The  Pope,'  is  essentially  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that,  by  a  grave  self-cjnti*- 
diction,  the  author  sought,  as  &r  as  possible,  to  employ  only  pot^itive  reAsuniof. 
and  has  made  a  very  secondary  use  of  considerations  drawn  from  theological  aa4 
metaphysical  philosophy. 
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Bee  carried  out,  should  be  regarded  as  the  last  act  and  final  aim  of  the  great  *^**LJ?*'' 
revolution  begun  by  Bacon,  Descartes,  and  Galileo.     It  is  indispensable,  as   dispe:«tbie 
beiny:  the  only  possible  spiritual  basis  of  the  new  social  state  towards  which   JJ[J?^J,'25 
the  human  race  so  strongly  tends  in  our  day ;  for  as  an  ensemble  alone  can  anu  moral 
any  doctrine  obtain  the  leadership  of  society.     So^long  as  positive  concep-   '^•"*y* 
tinns  remaiji  isolated ;  until  they  offer  them<;elres  to  the  mind  as  various 
portions  of  a  single  and  complete  system,  they  may  possess  a  great  impor- 
innr-e  in  special  cases,  they  may  even  obtain  great  advantages  in  a  struggle 
agHinst  the  political  authority  of  theology  and  metaphysics ;  but  they  can 
never  replace  these  in  the  supreme  direction  of  social  order.     Doubtless  the 
perfecting  of   our  knowledge  indispensably  demands   the   establishment 
within  the  domain  of  science  of  a  permanent  division  of  labour,  and  even 
that  the  specialisation  of  each  kind  of  researches  should  be  pushed  as  far  as 
possible.     But  It  is  equally  incontestable  that  the  social  masses,  which  per- 
petually need  all  these  different  results  at  once,  and  which  neither  can  nor 
\ought  to  be  preoccupied  with  this  internal  mechanism,  can  only  be  brought 
ito  adopt^cie^tific  doctrines  as  their  habitual  .guides  by  seeing  them  pre- 
tsenied^  as  branches  of  one  and  the  same  tree.    This  condition  is  no  less 
lispensable  in  reference  to  the  scientific  body  itself,  in  order  to  impart 
^nity  tmH  Vinmnyeneity  to  its  politirRl  ftotjnn,  which  will  always  be  very 
weak*  'linless^  concentrated.    So  long  as  this  state  of  things  shall  subsist, 
theology  and  metaphybics,  in  spite  of  their  manifest  decrepitude,  will  still 
maintain,  simply  by  virtue  of  their  generality,  a  legitimate  title  to  moral 
sovereignty. 

This  last  consideration  brings  me  in  another  way  to  the  necessity  for 
social  physics.  In  the  reasonings  hitherto  employed  I  intentionally  put 
a«ide  the  point  of  view  of  Social  Organisation,  in  order  to  fix  the  attention 
solely  upon  the  philosophic  movement  which  alone  could  determine  this 
change.  But  the  conclusion  deduced  from  this  peculiar  order  of  considera- 
tions is  singularly  fortified  if  we  reflect,  as  we  ought  to  do,  on  the  great 
political  wants  of  our  existing  society.  I  shall  now  confine  my.«elf  to  one 
general  aspect  of  this  important  portion  of  the  question,  which  I  shall  here- 
after treat  in  detail. 

Manifestly,  society,  regarded  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  is  in  a  condi- 
tion of  real  and  profound  Anarchy,  acknowledged  by  all  observers,  whatever 
may  be  their  speculative  opinions.  This  anarchy  results,  in  the  last  resort, 
from  the  ab.«ence  of  any  preponderating  system,  capable  of  uniting  all 
minds  in  a  communigp.^  ideas.  Positive  conceptions  have  acquired  an 
extension  sufliciently  great  to  annul,  in  fact,  the  political  influence  of 
theology,  and  even  of  metaphysics,  without  having  as  yet  become  sufliciently 
general  to  .replace  these  in  the  spiritual  guidance  of  society.  As  a  result  of 
this  fundamental  opposition,  minds,  no  longer  united  by  any  real  bond, 
diverge  on  all  essential  points,  with  that  licence  which  unregulated  indivi- 
dualisni  must  produce.  Hence  the  entire  absence  of  public  morality ;  the 
uriivorsHl  spread  of  egotism ;  the  preponderance  of  considerations  purely 
material ;  and,  as  a  last  inevitable  consequence,  corruption  erected  into  a 
syHteni  of  government,  as  being  the  only  kind  of  order  applicable  to  a  popu- 
lation become  deaf  to  all  appeals  made  in  the  name  of  a  general  ideal  and 
alive  only  to  the  voice  of  private  interest.  In  order  completely  to  terminate 
this  disorder  which,  if  it  could  last,  must  result  in  the  entire  dissolution  of 
social  relations,  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  its  source,  by  bringing  society 
r  back,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  a  state  of  unity.    Now,  this  can  only  be 
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A<'CAmpli8hed  in  one  of  two  modes ;  either  by  regtoring  to  tlieblojriol  philo- 
sophy— for  it  ia  useless  to  speak  of  metaphysics^  which  is  merely  trmnatiooai 
— all  the  influence  it  has  lost;  or  by  cqmpledpg  positive  philosophy  »n  as  to 
make  it  capable  of  de6nitely  replacing  theology.  To  these  ample  tenns  we 
can  now  reduce  the  great  social  problem.  If  then  we  consider  that  the 
impossibility  of  re-establishing  theology  in  the  entire  extent  of  its  andat 
dominion  is  demonstrated — and  assuredly  no  one  doubts  this — ^no  other 
solution  is  possible  than  the  definitive  formation  of  the  positire  philo- 
sophy. Our  business  is  not  to  enquire  whether  that  is  advantageous  or 
re<rrettable ;  whether  the  operation  is  difficult  or  easy  ;  whether  it  requim 
a  long  or  a  short  time.  All  such  idle  questions  are  put  aside  by  ooe 
unanswerable  observation  :  societyhas^nojjtherissue,  we  must  then  fortb- 
with-put  our  hand  to  the  work!  Besides,  the  other  considerations  hew 
pointed  out  show  that  the  last  revolution  needed  to  re-establish  society  oe 
n  sure  basis  of  order,  far  from  being  beyond  the  existing  forces  of  the 
human  mind,  as  is  suppo/^d,  has  been  so  completely  prepared  by  its  aate- 
cfsdents,  that  it  has  now  become  inevitable. 

Thus  the  formation  of  Social  Physics,  which,  viewed  intellectnallj,  bts 
been  proved  indispensable  for  a  complete  philosophical  system,  is  no  le«  , 
necesftary  from  a  political  point  of  view,  as  the  condition  of  a  homogeDeooi  / 
.social  education,  itself  the  basis  of  njfixedand   well-oudered  hierarrhr.' 
These  two  essential  conditions  are,  as  is  evident,  complementary.     For 
education  and  philosophy  stand  in  dose  and  necessary  relation :   since  it  is 
impossible  to  develop  a  society  otherwise  than  under  the  influence  of  some 
preponderating  j^ystem  of  idef|B.    ^Social  education  was  first  theological,  tb«& 
metaphysical,  because  philosophy  passed  through  each  phase  in  sucopffii^ii. 
In  our  day  it  is-at_oaQ@_theological,  metaphysical,  and  positive,  because 
philosophy  offers  these  three  aspects  in  reference  to  different  classes  of  idess ; 
or  rather,  neither  education  nor   philosophy  now   reaUy   exist  precisely 
because  three  systems  prevail  which  naturally  exclude  each  other.     Lastly 
in  the  new  social  era  on  which  the  human  race  is  about  to  enter,  philosophy, 
and  consequently  general  education,  ought  to  become   entirely  positive. 
These  two  great  operations,  the  first  of  which  should  form  the  rasis  of  the 
second,  correspond  to  the  same  fundamental  wants  of  our  actual  civilisation 
considered  under  two  different  aspects,  the  need  of  a  doctriue  and  that  of 
guidance.  ^ 

In  my  judgment  this  work  has  already  commenced,  for  I  consider  social 
physics  an  having,  even  now,  come  into  existence ;  and  this  point  of  viev 
will  always  predominate  in  my  philosophical  labours.  But  I  do  not  ask  my 
readers  to  share  immediately  my  conviction  on  this  head.  I  merely  desire 
to  direct  their  attention  to  this  natural  and  continuous  progress  of  the 
human  race,  always  more  decidedly  attracted  towards  positive  philosophy. 
I  hope  to  show  them  that  the  period  has  arrived  when  this  revolution  m"st 
unavoidably  extend  itself  to  social  theories,  and,  finally,  to  satisfy  th£injh«t 
its  accomplishment  is  the  only  real  way  uf  reestablishing  moral  order  in 
society,  without  attempting  to  raise  any  useless  discuMionsas^tn^tfaer  Oppor- 
tuneness or  exact  mode  of  this  change. 

The  considerations  here  pi'esented  naturally  lead  us  to  study  the  Sciencei 
under  a  new  point  of  view. 

In  mv  estimation  thev  are  nnt  simplv  the  rational  bsMs  of  the  action  of 
man  upon  nature.  Their  importance  in  this  respect,  although  assuredly  veiy 
great,  is  only  indirect  and  secondary.    It  doea  not  adequately  aoooaot  for 
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the  profound  intereflt  which  the  human  mind,  guided  hy  an  admirahle 
inotinct,  has  always  taken  in  the  modt  ahatract  scientific  theories,  without 
any  idea  of  material  advantage ;  an  interest  which  still  subsists  in  full  force, 
despite  of  the  vicious  preponderance  accorded  during  the  last  three  centuries 
to  the  merely  practical  point  of  view. 

I  consider  that  the  Sciences,  even  in  their  actual  condition,  are  directly  and 
mainly  destined  to  satisfy  this  fundamental  need  of  ourjnteliigrence,^ — a  system 
of  positive  conceptions  as  to  the  different  classes  of  phenomena  which  can 
become  t ti esu bj ec t  oronr  observations. 

Viewed  historically,  the  Sciences  have  emancipated  the  human  mind 
from  the  tutelage  of  theology  and  raetaphysics,  which,  though  indispensable 
for  its  infancy,  tended  afterwards  to  prolong  this  indefinitely.  Viewed  in 
their  present  state,  the  sciences  ought,  by  their  methods  and  general  results, 
to  determine  the  reorganisation  of  social  theories.  Viewed  with  reference 
to  the  future,  the  sciences,  once  systematised,  must  constitute  the  permanent 
spiritual  basis  of  social  order,  so  long  as  our  race  shall  continue  to  exist. 

This  general  rSmm^  presents  the  social  existence  of  men  of  science  under 
a  point  of  view  which  departs  from  ordinary  ideas.  It  remains  then  to 
develop  it  in  order  to  take  a  complete  grasp  of  the  great  moral  revolution 
that  now  tends  to  realise  itself  in  the  human  race. 

The  political  history  of  Savant**,  regarded  as  a  whole,  presents  three  great 
epochs  which  correspond  exactly  to  the  triple  condition — theological,  meta- 
physical and  positive — of  human  philosophy  that  forms  the  subject  of  our 
first  article.  I  must  here  confine  myself  to  a  summary  exposition  of  this 
new  series  of  general  facts. 

The  first  social  svstem  under  which  the  human  mind  was  enabled  to 
achieve  real  and  lasting  progress,  was  fundamentally  characterised  by  the 
confusion  of  the  temporal  with  the  spiritual  power ;  or,  more  accurately, 
by  the  complete  subordination  of  the  one  to  the  other.  To  speak  with  still 
greater  precision,  it  essentially  consisted  in  the  general  and  absolute  pre- 
ponderance of  a  Philosophic  Caste,  organised  under  the  influence  of  theo- 
logical philosophy. 

Every  primitive  society,  so  far  as  its  development  is  indigenous  and 
spontaneoiui,  manifests  a  natural  tendency  towards  such  an  organisation. 
But  this  regime  could  not  establish  itself  completely  and  acquire  a  great 
consistency  in  any  countries  but  those  where,  by  a  favourable  conjunction  of 
climate  and  position, — which  this  is  not  the  place  to  explain, — the  theo- 
logical philosophy  was  enabled  soon  to  attain  its  complete  development, 
and  in  consequence  to  gain  an  irresistible  ascendancy  over  the  other  parts  of 
the  social  system.  These  conditions  were  fulfilled  in  Egypt,  in  Chaldeea, 
in  Hindostan.  in  Thibet,  in  China,  and  in  Japan,  to  which  we  may  add 
Peru  and  probably  Mexico,  some  generations  before  the  discovery  of 
America. 

Considering  this  stat«  of  society  merely  from  an  abstract  point  of  view, 
one  is  e'»pecially  struck  by  this  profound  character  of  unity  and  interdepen- 
dence, which  then  so  entirely  predominated  in  the  intellectual  system.  Never, 
since  this  period,  did  the  esprit  cTeMemftle  manifest  itself  to  the  same  extent^ 
and  it  can  never  ngain  be  realised  except  by  the  direct  construction  of  the 
positive  philosophy. 

The  primary  cause  of  this  absolute  systematisation  doubtless  lay  in  the 

!  homogeneity  of  human  conceptions,  then  uniformly  theologiml.     But  this 

eauae^  though  operating  universallyi  did  not  everywhere  produce  the  same 
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efTect,  at  1eii.«t  Dot  in  so  eminent  a  dejrree.    An  orgsni«atiua  of  tlie  8dfDti6c 
body  peculiar  to  this  social  state  was  al^o  requisite. 

By  the  mere  existence  of  a  Philosophic  Caste  it  maybe  said  thttt 
rejrular  and  permanent  dinsiim  had  been  established  between  thei«ry  and 
practice.  But  in  the  first  place,  this  division  was  incomplete  in  one  tot 
important  respect,  sinre  it  did  not  extend  to  sociid  c<)mbination9 ;  in  tbe 
second  place  there  existed  no  precise  distribution  cvf  labour  within  the  theo- 
retical domain.  Such  is  the  special  nature  of  this  primitive  scientific 
organisation. 

That  universality  of  knowledge,  which  is  now  eo  justly  regarded  is  m 
ambitious  chimera,  then,  on  the  contrary,  constituted  the  dominant  character 
of  the  members  of  the  spiritual  corporation.  In  the  upper  ranks  of  the 
hierarchy  each  minister  of  worship  was  at  once  astronomer  (or  lather 
astrologer),  phyi^icist,  doctor,  even  engineer,  and  also  a  legislator  and  stite»- 
ninn.  In  a  word  the  names  of  Priest,  Philosopher,  and  Savant,  which  have 
since  acquired  such  different  significations,  were  then  exact  synonymic 
The  combination  of  these  three  characters  is  well  marked  in  the  person  of 
MoseH,  whom  we  may  consider  as  the  best  known  type  of  thia  primitive  coo- 
dition  of  the  human  intellect. 

,  It  is  easy  to  explain  this  pretension  to  universal  knowledge,  since  it 
directly  de|  ends  upon  the  same  causes  which  ^produced  the  prepnnderuiee 
of  the  learned  caste,  and  it  is  at  lea«t  as  inevitable.  Granting  that  a  given 
combination  of  physical  causes  has  permitted  huniam  conceptions  to  attain, 
in  cert^iin  countries,  a  development  sufficiently  rapid  to  allow  of  their  beinf 
quickly  syst(>matised  under  theological  inspiration,  it  manifestly  rp:<«alted 
from  thiM  very  rapidity  that  at  the  period  of  coordination  the  different 
branches  of  knowledge  were  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  demand  or  to 
admit  of  a  real  and  stnble  division. 

But  this  universality  of  work  is  not  only  coincident  and  necesnnly 
connected  with  the  so(*ial  supremacy  of  the  learned  caste,  it  alw  forms 
its  strongest  supptirt.  The  credit  obtained  by  the  Priests  as  astronomen, 
doctors,  and  engineers  was  the  basis  of  their  political  authority ;  and  rioe  nni 
the  power  they  enjoyed  was  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  development  of 
their  scientific  speculations. 

We  must  seek  in  the  nature  itself  of  this  spiritual  organisation  the  tnie 
and  fundamental  explanation  of  the  adi3airable._xiK^"^__5Dd  oonsi^tencr 
always  so  characteristic  of  this  primitive  social  system,  as  com]{are3^ii1iii 
all  societies  that  have  since  existed.  In  a  society  whose  «elsments  are  » 
clasely  connected  that  no  portion  can  be  impaired  without  shaking  the 
ensemble  ought  we  to  be  astonished  at  the  energy  of  resistance  which  hif 
hitherto  triumphed  over  all  known  forces  ?  Accordingly  this  social  state 
should  be  considered  as  the  glorious  epoch  of  the  theologiod  system.  Hov- 
ever  real  may  have  been  its  subsequent  influence  we  may  say,  without 
exaggeration,  that  after  this  period  it  continually  declined.  To  this  point 
therefiire  must  the  human  race  recede,  if  retrogradation  were  possible. 

While  recognising  that  the  theocratic  r^me  was  at  once  the  neresawt 
consequence  and  the  indispensable  coi^ition  of  the  earliest  advances  of  tlie 
human  intellect,  we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselves  the  fact  that  this  litystem, 
by  its  nature,  tended  to  become  a  permanent  and  almost  invincible  Q««tacle  to 
more  extended  progress.  Whether  there  be  a  necessary  incompatibilitT 
between  the  complete  consolidation  of  the  social  Sjrstem  and  its  perfectibiiitt; 
or  whether,  rather,  the  combination  of  these  two  qualities  was  merely  a 
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task  which  exceeded  the  means  then  accessible  to  man ;  it  is  certain  that 
the  most  strongly  organised  nations  became  at  last  almost  stationary.  This 
happened  in  all  countries  when  the  theocracy  was  able  to  establish  itself 
completely.     The  explanation  is  easy. 

Without  division  of  labour^  the  perfecting  of  the  human  intellect  is  not 
possible.  Intellectually  the  theocratic  system  had  no  value,  except  as  fur- 
nishing the  means  of  organising,  on  a  regular  and  stable  basii^,  the  germ  of 
the  separation  between  theory  and  practice.  But  this  primary  division  which, 
once  fixed,  became,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  system,  unalterable,  required 
to  be  pushed  much  farther  in  order  to  allow  of  an  indefinite  development  of 
the  human  faculties.    Such  was  the  radical  vice  of  this  primitive  system. 

The  different  classes  of  our  conceptions  cannot  develop  them<*olves  with 
equal  rapidity.  I  have  already  pointed  out  the  necessary  succession  which 
their  development  invariably  manifests.  From  this  we  may  perceive  that 
the  scientific  organisation  in  question,  by  virtue  of  which  all  the  various 
theories  are  cultivated  at  once  by  the  same  intellects,  cannot  long  exist 
without  becoming  strongly  opposed  to  the  perfecting  of  our  knowledge, 
since  it  admits  only  of  such  advances  as  can  be  simultaneously  made  in  all 
parts  of  the  intellectual  system. 

This  view  is  much  strengthened,  when  we  combine  with  the  purely 
philosophical  point  of  view,  the  political  stand-point,  characteristic  of  this 
first  social  epoch,  the  fusion  of  the  temporal  with  the  spiritual  power.  For 
this  condition,  by  itself,  renders  impo^osible  every  great  improvement  of 
human  theories,  as  tending  to  the  total  and  immediate  overthrow  of  the 
political  order.  IIow  could  any  important  progress  be  expected  under  a 
rdgime  which  converted  every  great  discovery,  not  only  into  an  act  of 
impiety,  but  into  a  revolt.  The  theological  philosophy  was,  in  those 
primitive  times,  and  has  since  continued  to  be  the  only  sort  fitted  to 
guide  society.  *  Accordingly  so  long  as  the  temporal  power  was  merely 
a  derivation  from  the  spiritual  power;  nay  further  so  long  as  physicjd 
theories  and  social  doctrines  were  not  entirely  separated,  the  former  could 
not  advance  beyond  the  theological  state  without  destroying  the  .bases. of 
societyr 

If  then  the  progress  of  the  human  intellect  was,  at  first,  only  rendered 
possible  by  means  of  an  elementary  stage  in  the  division  of  labour  regulated 
by  the  theocratic  regime,  it  is  evident  that  its  subsequent  advance  demanded, 
no  less  imperatively,  a  much  greater  subdivision,  but  one  that  could  only  be 
efleeted  under  a  totally  different  regime.  Above  all,  it  was  essential  that  the 
culture  of  the  human  mind  should  become  independent  of  the  immediate 
guidance  of  society,  in  order  that  the  division  and  pei'fecting  of  our  know- 
ledge might  take  place  without  compromising  the  existence  of  the  political 
order. 

The  natural  development  of  the  various  theories  would  doubtless,  in  the 
end,  have  spontaneously  determined  this  separation,  even  in  the  theocracies, 
although  from  the  causes  above  indicated  such  a  change  would  in  them 
have  been  much  retarded.  In  fact  it  would  seem  impossible  but  that,  how- 
ever slow  might  be  the  pi*ogre8s,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time,  the  ever  in- 
creasing difficulty  of  comprehending  the  totality  of  human  ideas,  must  lead 
to  a  continual  increase  in  specialization.  We  may  even  observe  in  the 
learned  castes  of  the  different  theocracies  some  beginnings  of  a  perfected 
division.  But  the  course  of  events  did  not  allow  any  theocracy  to  enjoy  an 
existence  sufficiently  prolonged  to  allow  of  our  observing  the  development 
YOL.  IV.  BR 
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of  «uch  a  reTolution.     Happily  for  human  dTilisation,  the  new  scientific 
organisation  established  itself  in  a  much  more  rapid  manner. 
Orjece.  It  was  in  Greece  that  this  chan^,  so  indispensable  for  the  future  des- 

tiny of  the  human  intellect,  was  effected.     Owing  to  the  way  in  which  the 
branches  of  knowledge  were  introduced  from  Egypt  and  the  East  into  that 
countrj',  intellectual  activity  from  the  outset  was  wholly  external  to  sociil 
order.     The  military  activity  towards  which  the  Grecian  societies  nee«r 
sarily  inclined,  rendered  the  lasting  establishment  of  a  pure  theocracy  im- 
possible in  them.    At  the  same  time,  other  causes  presented  obstacles  i>y 
the  free  and  entire  development  of  this  sort  of  activity,  too  powerful  la 
allow  of  it8  exclusively  absorbing,  as  at  Home,  all  the  intellectual  forces. 
By  this  happy  combinstion  of  conditions  the  division  between  theory  acd 
practice  presently  became  much  more  complete  than  it  "was  in  the  theo- 
cracies, and  theorv  could  freely  subdivide  itself.     A   class  of  men  wer^ 
formed,  purified  from  all  political  ambition  and  freed   from   all  mate!ul 
preoccupation,  devoted  to  a  merely  philosophical  existence.     Starting  from 
the  primitive  mental  acquisitions  of  every'  sort  accumulated  by  the  Mipe> 
dotal  castes,  their  only  and  constant  aim  was  to  cultivate,  as  completely  » 
possible,  the  domain  of  human  intelligence.     This  memorable  revolution  in 
the  organisation  of  the  scientific  body  is  resumed  by  the  marked  distinctioo 
which  was  thenceforth  established   between   the  terms   Philosopher  aod  - 
Priest.    Abstractedly  considered,  to  this  new  condition  of  things  corresponds 
the  nif  tapliysical  character  which  then  clearly  began  to  manifest  itself  is 
the  intellectual  system. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  second  organisation,  the  only  real  pnigress  effect^ 
consisted  in  the  character  imparted  to  theuSpiritual  Corporation,  which  tliw 
became  purely  speculative  and  completely  disengaged  from  all  participati*:^ 
in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs/  Moreover,  the  first  Grecian  Sages  no  more 
specialised  their  theoretical  researches  than  did  the  sacerdotal  caster: 
except  only  that  from  the  beginning  they  assigned  to  the  fine  arts,  wbick 
were  nu)re  developed  than  other  branches,  a  completely  separate  domain. 
But  despite  of  this  confusion,  then  inevitable,  the  capital  condition  was 
fulfilled,  and  the  division  of  human  sciences  was  gradually  established, 
according  as  their  development  increased. 

At  first  the  Philosophers  hoped  to  be  able  to  perfect  moral  and  social 
conceptions  jmri  pasm  with  the  theories  which  concern  phyadcal  pheno- 
mena. The  result  of  their  labours,  at  last,  made  evident  the  necessitv  for 
a  complete  separation  of  these  two  classes  of  researches.  The  earliest 
attempts  to  perfect  Social  Theories,  where  we  can  already  observe  a  certain 
vague  tendency  to  divest  them  of  the  theological  character,  showed  that 
such  a  transformation  was  still  far  beyond  the  forces  of  the  human  mind. 
Those  philosophic  schools,  whose  speculations  had,  more  especially,  taken 
this  direction  recognised,  that,  for  this  reason,  and  above  all  with  refsrence 
to  the  conditions  of  social  reorganisation,  it  was  impossible  to  po  bejr^nd  the 
highest  generalisation  of  the  theological  doctrine,  long  since  renewed  bv  tlie 
superior  class  of  the  sacerdotal  hierarchies.  Thenceforward  researcbei 
relating  to  the  external  world  and  the  physical  nature  of  man,  as  being 
naturally  susceptible  of  a  more  rapid  improvement,  and  at  the  same  time, 
less  immediately  bound  up  with  political  order,  were  entirely  separated 
from  social  doctrines.  The  latter  continued  theological,  while  the  former 
became  metaphysical,  and  in  consequence  approached  more  nearly  to  tJie 
positive  condition. 
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Thus,  by  degrees,  a  spiritual  organisation  was  established  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  sacerdotal  castes.  The  names  of  Savant  and  of 
Philosopher  which,  at  first,  when  detaching  themselves  from  that  of  Priest, 
were  T5garcre'3^"as"  equivalent,  became,  in  their  turn,  entirely  distinct. 
Thenceforward  the  former  was  applied  only  to  thinkers  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  physical  sciences,  whose  existence,  detached,  even  in 
theory,  from  the  movement  of  society,  was  still  more  purely  speculative 
than  that  of  the  early  Wise  Men .  of  Greece.^  The  latter  only  denoted 
those  who,  exclusively  occupied  with  moral  and  social  studies,  sought  more 
and  more  to  take  part  in  the  spiritual  government  In  a  word  from  that 
perii'd  the  distinction  became  essentially  the  same  as  now.  The  two 
classes  were  so  completely  separated  that,  in  the  latest  periods  of  the 
Grecian  philosophy,  they  soon  became  rivals.  About  the  age  of  Alexander 
the  separation  began  to  show  itself  clearly.  It  was  profoundly  charactensed 
by  two  great  series  of  works,  those  of  Aristotle  in  the  direction  of  the 
special  sciences,  those  of  Plato  in  the  direction  properly  called  philossophic. 
The  formation  of  the  Museum  of  Alexandria,  so  different  from  the  ancient 
Grecian  schools,  is  an  unanswerable  testimony  to  the  existence  of  this 
separation,  which  it  powerfully  contributed  to  develop. 
V  To  this  divi.-'ion  we  owe  the  ultimate  progress  of  the  human  mind.  The 
\  Sciences,  entirely  isolated,  were,  thenceforward,  able  to  expand,  subdivide, 
and  perfect  themselves,  and  gradually  to  become  positive,  abandoning  the 
metaphysical  character  which  they  possessed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
period,  without  disturbing  the  social  economy.  Philosoph}'  concentrating 
its  forces  on  a  single  point,  was  enabled  to  prevail  on  the  majority  of 
civilised  nations  to  abandon  Polytheism  for  Theism,  and  thus  to  develop  in 
all  its  energy  the  civilising  power  of  theological  doctrines. 

This  spiritual  organisation,  bom  in  Greece,  was  the  first  foundation  of  Rome  and 
the  social  system  established  twelve  centuries  afterwards,  and  which  was  ^"*°^**'™« 
essentially  characterised  by  this  admirable  division  between  the  spiritual 
and  the  temporal  power,  by  which  it  acquired  such  a  superiority  over  the 
theocratic  system.  The  germ  of  this  system  doubtless  existed  in  the  purely 
speculative  activity  of  the"philosophic  sects  within  the  Grecian  populations. 
In  order  to  allow  of  its  development,  it  was  necessary  that  the  separation  of 
the  sciences  and  philosophy  should  permit  the  latter  to  tend  freely  towards 
the  union  of  the  different  schools  under  a  theism  common  to  all.  This  end 
attained,  one  essential  temporal  condition  was  alone  needed  to  begin  the 
direct  foundation  of  a  new  social  organisation.  It  consisted  in  the  decline 
of  the  system  of  conquest  produced  by  the  union  of  the  whole  civilised  world 
tinder  a  single  dominion,  which  resulted  from  the  preponderance  of  Rome. 
So  soon  as  these  two  fundamental  bases  had  been  laid,  the  course  of  events 
might  hasten  or  retard  the  development  of  the  social  system  of  the  Middle 
Ages ;  but  in  the  end,  of  necessity,  it  could  not  but  establish  itself. 

If  the  first  commencement  of  this  system  is  referable  to  the  mental 
organisation  of  Greece,  we  may  also  discover  therein  the  primary  cause  of  its 
decline  during  the  last  four  centuries.    Owing  to  the  absolute  separation 

>  At  this  period  we  see  in  Archimedes,  the  perfect  type  of  the  scientific  class 
properly  so  called.  Assuredly  the  purely  speculative  activity  of  this  class  is 
•well  characterisecl  by  the  historic  picture  of  the  sublime  death  of  this  great  man  ; 
but,  still  more  by  the  admirable  natveti  shown  in  the  apology  he  addressed  to 
posterity  for  having  Facrificed,  even  for  a  moment,  his  genius  to  discoveries  of 
practical  utility. 
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established  between  the  sciences  and  philosophj  the  theological  system 
could  only  harmonise  with  the  special  branches  of  knowledge  so  long  u 
these  retained  the  character  they  had  when  this  system  acquired  ita  defini- 
tive state.  It  could  not  by  any  possibility  adapt  itself  to  their  further 
prepress.  When  they  began  to  be  positive,  the  intellectual  incompatibility 
between  theology  and  physics  rapidly  acquired  a  political  character,  and 
manifested  itself,  more  and  more  openly,  as  a  fundamental  antagaDisai 
between  the  spiritual  power  and  the  scientific  class,  which  had  originalij 
constituted  itself  externally  to  the  social  system.'  Such  ia  the  grett 
original  schism  which,  somewhat  later^  became  the  general  source  of  the 
disorganisation  of  this  regime, 

Plato  shut  his  school  against  those  who  were  ignorant  of  geometry,  th« 
only  science  which  then  possessed  a  definite  character.  During  nearly  a 
century  his  disciples  had  a  large  share  in  the  perfecting  of  this  branch  ci 
our  knowledge.  Hut,  soon,  the  impossibility  was  clearly  manifested  of  recon- 
ciling this  kind  of  researches  with  the  philosophic  labor  which  that  sect 
justly  regnrded  a^  its  most  important  work  and  special  office  by  rirtue  of 
its  original  constitution.  Gradually  and  for  ever  the  Platonists  became 
entire  strangers  to  th«»  scientific  movement.  Archimedes,  ApoUoniiu, 
Ilipparchus,  the  three  great  mathematicians  of  ancient  times^  were  certainly 
not  Platonists. 

During  a  long  period,  the  fundamental  opposition  between  the  adencM 
and  philosophy  was  not  sufficiently  marked  to  allow  of  their  antagool<»m 
compronii>ing  the  theological  system.  So  soon  as  this  made  itself  felt,  it 
became  a  danger  to  science,  before  proving  itself  such  to  theology.  Sl 
Augustine,  it  is  true,  endeavours  to  refute  the  reasonings  of  the  astronomers 
of  Alexandria  as  to  the  sphericity  of  the  earth ;  and  such  an  attempt  by  eo 
great  a  mind  dearly  shows  how  far  the  severance  of  philosophy  and  science 
had  gone.  Hut  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  discussion  is  purely  philo- 
sophical and  that  he,  as  a  member  of  the  >piritual  power,  by  no  metu 
attaches  to  it  the  innnense  importance  which  afterwards  sprang  out  of  the 
discoveries  of  Copernicus  and  Oalik^o. 
•r\w  MidiUc  The  n^organisation  of  the  Social  State  under  the  auspices  of  Theism  leu 

^^^^  so  important  an  operation  that  it  almost  exclusively  attracted  the  aggregate 

of  intellectual  forces,  and  before  everything  else  commanded  the  attention 
and  re>pect  of  society.  Thus,  during  its  long  continuance  the  sciences 
were,  comparatively  speaking,  much  neglected,  at  least  in  the  West* 
Moreover,  the  very  slowness  of  their  progress  easily  allowed  the  membdrsof 

*  Somo  distingiii*<lie<l  thinkers  who  feel  the  true  cause  of  the  decline  of  iba 
thoolo.'zical  syptoin,  desire,  in  our  day,  to  nttcmpt  its  restoration  by  fusing  it  iridi 
tlie  {H'irnct'S.  l>ut  thi8  involves  an  oversight  of  the  fundamental  remark  ju!«t  made. 
Evi'ii  if  tlio  rji.;ii'al  di^l»ll^ity  between  the«jloL'y  and  physics  did  not  make  iheir 
con»l>innti'>n  altojrclher  inipcissible.  \X»  accohiplishnient  would  require-  us  to  follov 
8u^re^sivcly,  in  an  itiviT^e  sen.*«e,  all  the  modifications  which  since  Plato  haw 
tikcn  place  in  the  spiritual  orgjinisatiou  of  socitJty.  Without  doul*t,  existing 
Europe  cannot  het'onw  or.co  more  Ejjyptian. 

*  This  abandonment  of  the  sciences  is  generally  regarded  as  a  consequence  of 
the  inn^atis  of  the  barbarians;  but  it  was  manifo-tly  lone:  anterior  to  these.  It 
showed  itself  from  the  earliest  peri(xl  of  Christianity,  by  the  decay  into  which  the 
Museum  cf  Alexandria  fell.  Some  clear  marks  of  this  tendency  may  even  be  seen 
from  tlie  date  when  Platonism  l)egan  to  overshadow  the  other  philosophic  sect^ 
The  alienation  and  even  mutual  antagonism  of  Savants  and  Philosophers  properly 
so  called  developed  thembclves  more  and  more  from  that  time. 
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the  spiritual  power  to  keep  pace  with  the  sciences,  without  in  any  way 
iujuringp  the  theological  office. 

But  as  soon  as  the  new  social  system  had  heen  definitively  developed  by 
the  labours  of  the  great  Pope  Ilildebrand  and  his  first  successors,  the  germs  of 
dissolution^  which  this  system  contained  from  its  birth,  soon  began  to  make 
themselves  apparent.  The  principal  forces  of  the  human  mind  and  the  public 
attention,  concentrating  themselves  once  more,  little  by  little,  upon  the 
sciences,  produced  great  and  rapid  advances  in  this  direction.  From  that  time 
the  Spiritual  Power  rapidly  declined,  especially  when  the  positive  nature  of 
the  new  mental  acquisitions  began  to  show  itself. 

In  vain  did  the  Clei*gy  manifest  a  commendable  eagerness  to  take  posses- 
sion of  this  new  domain.  Individual,  or  even  collective,  aspirations,  how- 
ever powerful,  could  prevail  neither  against  the  inflexible  nature  of  things, 
which  created  an  absolute  incompatibility  between  theology  and  physics ; 
nor  against  that  severance  from  the  sciences  which  was  so  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  theological  philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages  from  its  birth,  and 
continually  developed  itself.  In  the  end  it  was  generally  felt  that  the 
culture  of  the  positive  branches  of  knowledge  could  not  properly  belong  to 
any  but  minds  entirely  devoted  to  these  and  free  from  all  obligation  to 
maintain  heterogeneous  doctrines.^ 

The  great  efibrts  of  the  clergy,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  to 
take  possession  of  positive  theories  at  their  birth,  were  singularly  favourable 
to  their  progress,  since  this  corporation  was  then  the  only  one  whose 
members  could  give  themselves  up  uninterruptedly  to  speculative  activity. 
But  they  did  not,  nor  could  they,  change  the  sacerdotal  character.  If  some 
ecclesiastics  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  this  new  class  of  labours,  they 
ceased  to  be  Priests  in  order  to  become  Savants,  and  in  no  degree  lessened 
the  antagonism  naturally  subsisting  between  these  two  mental  systems. 
We  now  think  of  Albertus  Magnus  and  Roger  Bacon  as  men  of  science, 
never  remembering  that  one  was  an  archbishop  and  the  other  a  monk. 

The  incompatibility  of  the  natural  theories  with  theological  philosophy 
was  not  long  in  clearly  manifesting  itself  at  an  early  period  after  the  epoch 
of  these  two  illustrious  men,  by  the  indifference  which  the  clergy,  generally 
speaking,  manifested  towards  this  new  study,  and  even  by  the  kind  of  in- 
stinctive aversion  with  which  it  soon  inspired  them.  An  evident  proof  of 
these  dispositions  may  be  found  in  the  necessity,  soon  and  increasingly  felt 
bj  monarchs,  of  instituting  a  special  system  of  teaching  for  the  Sciences, 
placed  under  their  immediate  protection  and  made  entirely  independent  of 
ecclesiastical  authority.  From  this  period  dates  the  first  extension  of 
metaphysics  to  moral  and  social  ideas,  as  well  as  the  earliest  direct  efibrts 
in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  clergy.  Through  the  infiuence  of 
these  various  circumstances,  the  separation  and  opposition  of  Science  and 
Theology  were,  thenceforward  and  everywhere,  fully  and  irrevocably  estab- 
lished. The  more  decided  struggles  which  occurred  later  only  developed 
this  antagonism  more  and  more. 

The  present  is  not  the  place  for  entering  into  the  details  of  this  view.   Modern  His- 
It  is  enough  to  have  proved,  that,  from  the  period  when  the  theological  ^^  °' 
philosophy  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  completed  the  corresponding  social   Savants. 

'  At  a  later  period,  the  new  series  of  efforts  by  which  the  Jesuits  attempted, 
with  HO  much  i>i}r«jvenince  and  skill,  to  gain  possession  of  tiie  sciences,  but  which 
Buccccdcd  no  better  than  the  earlier  attempts,  rcndoreJ  still  more  evident  the 
radical  impracticability  of  this  undertaking. 
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orgftnisation,  its  action  became  entirely  defensive ;  that  a  new  spiritaal 
order  sprang  up  from  the  growth  of  natm^  theories,  the  culture  of  which 
more  and  more  attracted  the  main  forces  of  the  intellect ;  that  positive 
branches  of  knowledge  increasingly  became  a  part  of  general  education; 
in  a  word  that  Savants^  kept  outside  of  the  spiritual  power,  gradoallj 
acquired  all  the  influence  which  the  Clergy  had  by  degrees  lost 

What  remains  to  be  done  by  men  of  science  in  order  to  raise  them,  in 
their  turn,  into  a  New  Spiritual  Power,  no  less  powerful  in  its  way  than  the 
old  power  ?     It  is  necessary  to  complete  the  system  of  positive  knowledge, 
by  creating  Social  Physics,  and  so,  at  last,  to  construct  Positive  Philosophy. 
Thus  and  only  in  this  way  can  the  sciences,  investing  themselves  with  com- 
plete generality,  replace  theology  become  powerless  for  the  moral  government 
of  society. 
Hitire  ro-  This  conception  of  the  future  of  the  sciences  leads  us  to  consider  the 

ntn^tion    i]^\j^  organisation  of  the  scientitic  body  which  corresponds  to  the  positive 
state  of  philosophy,  as  did  the  Greek  organisation  to  its  metaphysical,  and 
the  Egyptian  or  Asiatic  to  its  theological  state.     Savants,  having  at  last 
constructed  their  appropriate  philosophy,  will  incorporate  themselves  anew 
with  society  in  oi-der  to  assume,  once  more,  its  spiritual  guidance,  but  in  a 
way  completely  different  from  the  theocratic  method.     It  remains  for  me  to 
indicate  the  internal  eluboration  ^which  for  this  purpose  must  be  effected 
within  the  scientitic  class.     The  limits  of  this  essay  only  permit  me  to 
present  this  conception  very  succinctly.    I  shall,  afterwards,  treat  each  of 
its  e>8ential  portions  in  more  detail. 

The  positive  mental  system,  more  especially,  demands  and  stimulates 
the  division  of  labour.  From  its  birth,  the  study  of  natural  theories  con- 
stantly and  increasingly  subdivided  itself.  From  the  simple  fact  of  its 
indefinite  eKpHntion,  it  will  necessarily  undergo  an  increasing  subdivision. 
Therefore  there  can  be  no  idea  of  impressing  on  savants  that  character  of 
generality  which  they  still  want  by  a  universality  of  efibrtd  analogous  to 
that  of  the  sacerdotal  castes.  The  design,  even  if  attempted,  would  be 
impracticable,  having  regard  to  the  actual  extent  of  each  kind  of  knowledge. 
On  the  contrary,  the  indispensable  improvement  can  only  be  effected  by  a 
more  perfect  application  of  the  principle  of  division  of  labour.  What  is 
needed  is  simply  to  relegate  social  investigations  and  philasophy,  rendered 
positive,  to  a  new  branch  of  the  scientific  body.  This  class  will  be  distinct 
from  all  other  classes  of  savants,  but  only  in  the  same  sense  that  these  ass 
distinguished  from  each  other.  This  new  class  will  be  compelled  by  the 
nature  of  its  doctrines  to  maintain  direct  and  uninterrupted  relations  with 
the  others,  «s  these  reciprocally  will  be  in  regard  to  it  through  a  general 
education  preliminary  to  special  education. 

Observation  of  the  internal  formation  of  the  scientific  body,  proves  that 
in  reference  to  organisation,  as  well  as  to  doctrine,  we  need  only  complete 
a  revolution  which  has  developed  itself  with  ever  augmenting  force.  This 
is  easily  conceivable  if  we  consider  the  encyclopssdical  order  above  estab- 
lished. In  truth,  the  difl'erent  classes  of  savants,  although  all  special,  are 
not  so  to  the  same  extent.  Geometers  are  naturally  the  most  special, 
because  their  science  rests  on  no  other,  being,  on  the  contrary,  the  basis  of 
the  entire  of  natural  philosophy.  I^assing  to  astronomers,  we  already  find 
greater  generality  in  their  science ;  because,  in  addition  to  the  direct  study 
of  the  phenomena  it  embraces,  these  are  necessarily  subordinated  to  the 
perpetual  use  of  the  mathematical  sciences.    Physicists  properly  so  called^ 
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are  still  leas  special,  because  the  nature  of  tbeir  studies  requires  a  perma- 
nent resort  to  mathematical  methods,  and  a  direct  knowledge  of  the 
general  laws  of  the  system  of  the  world.  For  a  similar  reas<m  chemists, 
who  fultil  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  nature  of  the  phenomena  which 
they  study,  necessarily  possess  a  still  greater  degree  of  generality.  Lastly 
physiologists,  engaged  in  studying  phenomena  the  laws  of  which  are 
bound  up  with  those  of  all  the  rest,  are  naturally  the  least  special  of  all 
savants ;  being  compelled  to  possess  at  least  a  general  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matical, astronomical,  physicul,  and  chemical  science.  Social  physicists  will 
simply  elevate  themselves,  in  the  same  direction,  one  degree  above  the 
physiologists.  Studying  a  class  of  phenomena,  which  by  their  nature 
depend  on  the  laws  of  all  the  preceding,  they  indispensably  require  a  pre- 
liminary education  familiarisiog  them  with  the  methods  and  main  results  of 
all  other  positive  sciences,  as  furnishing  the  only  rational  basis  of  their  own 
labours.  Thus  having  continually  under  their  eyes  the  emtetfible  of  physical 
knowledge,  they  will  inevitably  be  led  to  the  direct  construction  of  positive 
philosophy,  as  soon  as  their  special  science  has  advanced  sufficiently  far  not 
to  absorb  all  their  activity.^ 

Simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  this  new  class  of  savants,  an  import 
tant  subdivision  should  also  be  efiected  in  the  scientific  body,  indispensable 
to  the  exactness  of  its  philosophic  character  and  consequently  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  its  political  action.  It  consists  in  a  new  and  final  improvement  in 
the  general  division  between  Theory  and  Practice.  This  division  is  still 
incomplete  inasmuch  as  the  offiee  of  Engineer  has  always  been,  more  or  less, 
mixed  up  with  that  of  the  Savant,  on  which,  even  in  our  day,  it  exerts  a  very 
prejudicial  influence.  In  the  early  history  of  natural  theories  this  confusion 
was,  doubtless,  inevitable ;  as  it  was  also  indispensable,  in  order  to  make 
their  value  appreciated  by  minds  too  gross  to  understand  the  utility  of 
theories  which  do  not  allow  of  immediate  applications.  But,  now,  this 
direct  and  permanent  relation  is  no  longer  needed.  Henceforward  the 
sciences  should  be  judged  above  all  by  their  philosophic  value.  Accor- 
dingly men  of  science,  far  from  being  bound  to  place  limits  on  their  senti- 
ments of  theoretic  dignity,  should  firmly  resist  every  attempt,  inspired  by 
the  exaggerated  practical  tendencies  of  our  age,  to  reduce  them  to  mer§ 
engineers.  But  an  appropriate  system  of  doctrines  constitutes  the  best  way 
of  definitively  extinguishing  pretensions  which  will  necessarily  continue  and 
be,  to  a  certain  extent,  legitimate,  until  the  relations  between  theory  and 
practice  have  been  organised  by  the  aid  of  conceptions  specially  adapted  to 
this  end.  Scientific  men  can  alone  construct  this  system,  since  it  must  flow 
from  their  positive  knowledge  of  the  relations  that  subsist  between  the 
external  world  and  man.  This  great  operation  is  indispensable  in  order  to 
constitute  the  class  of  Engineers  into  a  distinct  corporation,  serving  as  a 

'  Moreover,  to  complete  the  solution  of  this  problem  of  universality  about 
which  so  much  lias  been  said,  it  is  uocessary,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to  m;iko  a  distinc- 
tion between  uctiva  and  passive  universality.  The  former  implies  the  wihIi  to 
perfect  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge  simultaneously ;  and  this  is  evidently 
abburd  and  chimerical.  The  latter  consists  in  cultivating  a  single  science  by  the 
help  of  a  knowledge  of  all  the  rest,  sufficiently  extensive  and  accurate  to  allow  of 
comprehending  their  spiiit  and  appreciating  their  relations  with  that  which  is 
specially  cultivated.  This  is  not  only'practicable,  but  indispensable.  What  I 
have  just  said  shows  that  it  is  realised,  more  or  less,  in  the  diflcrent  classes  of 
savants.  It  ought  to  develop  itself  completely  in  the  iuvcstigutozs  of  Social 
Physics. 
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permAuent  mid  regular  communication  between  the  Savants  and  Industriidutd 
ill  reference  to  all  special  works.^ 

Such  then,  speaking  generally,  are  the  different  doctrines  essentinl  for 
completing  the  modem  organisation  of  the  scientiiic  body,  and  previously 
shown  to  be  indispensable  for  completing  the  intellectual  system  adapted 
to  the  new  condition  of  the  human  mind.  Doubtless  these  works  will  not 
be  executed  by  living  savants,  whose  faculties  are  irrevocably  engaged  in 
important  researches,  the  interruption  of  which  would  be  absurd  and 
injurious.  They  could,  however,  be  usefully  undertaken  only  by  micds 
educated  uniier  the  influence  of  the  various  positive  methods,  familiar  with 
the  cliief  results  of  all  the  physical  sciences^  and  subject  to  the  direct  and 
continued  sancticm  of  the  existing  scientific  body.  On  the  formation,  mure 
or  less  rapid,  of  this  new  class  of  savants  must  depend  the  development  of 
these  complementary  labours,  destined  at  last  to  invest  the  positive  system 
with  that  spiritual  supremacy  assigned  to  it  by  the  invariable  law  of  pro- 
gress of  the  human  race. 

As  soon  as  these  various  works  shall  have  attained  sufficient  maturitv  to 
acquire  an  unmistakable  character,  we  shall  see  the  education  of  society 
fall,  spontaneously  and  for  ever,  into  the  hands  of  the  savants.  Already 
every  preparation  is  nuide  fur  this  great  revolution.  The  natural  sciences 
have  at  hi8t.  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  and  must  more  and  more,  become  the 
principal  object  of  instruction.  Where  the  regular  system  of  public  educa- 
tion does  not  sufficiently  supply  this  pressing  need  of  existing  minds,  they 
seek  its  independent  satisfaction  and  succeed  in  finding  it.  Government^ 
assisting,  as  they  have  done  from  the  commencement,  this  special  movement, 
create  a  multitude  of  special  establishments.  From  the  highest  branches  of 
theoretical  instruction  to  the  simple^t  rudiments  destined  for  the  least  culti- 
vated intellects,  they  endeavour  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  iuipress 
a  positive  character  on  all  minds.^    In  a  word  the  political  measures  which 

*  It  is  easy  to  recognise  in  the  scientific  body  as  it  now  exists,  a  eeitain  nuinl>f-r 
of  engineers  distinct  from  savnnts  properly  so  called.'  Thie  important  clases  of 
neceshity  arose  late,  when  Theor}'  and  Practice,  which  set  out  Irom  such  distant 
points,  hud  approached  sufficiently  to  give  cjich  other  the  hand.  It  is  this  that 
makes  its  distinctive  character  still  so  undefined.  As  to  characteristic  doctrines 
fitted  to  couKtitutc  the  special  existence  of  the  class  of  Ecgineers,  their  true  nature 
cannot  be  easily  indicated  because  their  rudiments  only  exist  I  know  but  one 
conception  ca{<ablc  of  giving  a  precise  idea,  that  of  the  illustrious  Monge  on  De- 
scriptive Geometry,  ais  constituting  the  geneml  theory  of  the  arts  of  construction. 
The  doctrines  appropriate  to  Kngineers  should  consist  of  a  series  of  analogous 
conceptions,  relating  to  all  the  other  gretvt  operations  of  practice  rationally 
analysed.  Their  formation  assumes  that  the  construction  of  po>itive  philosophy 
has  already  reached  a  certain  point,  for  all  important  applications  to  the  arts 
Uf  nally  demand  a  combination  of  various  kinds  ot  K!ientific  knowledge. 

The  establishment  of  the  class  of  Engineers^  in  its  proper  character,  is  the  more 
important  because  this  class  will,  without  doubt,  constitute  the  direct  and 
necessary  instrument  of  the  coalition  between  Savants  and  Industrialists,  by  which 
alone  the  new  socud  system  can  commence. 

'  It  seems  to  me  that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  the  series  of 
efforts  made,  especuUly  during  the  last  thirty  yejvrs,  by  the  various  Europe;in 

fovernments  to  propiigate  scientific  instruction  in  all  classes  of  society,  by  Special 
nstitutions,  independently  of  the  regular  universities.  This  movement  was  first 
characterised  by  the  foundation  of  a  school  (the  Polytechnic  School)  which  offereii 
the  philosophical  innovation  of  an  establishmeut  for  theoretical  instruction  of  a 
high  degree  of  genomlity,  yet  possessing  a  positive  character  absolutely  free  from 
all  tlieological  and  metaphysical  mixture.    Since  that  period,  this  movement  ha* 
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can  really  hasten  this  regeneration,  are  already  essentially  dereloped. 
Nothing  is  wanting  except  the  great  philosophical  condition,  'without  which 
all  these  partial  efforts,  however  efficiently  pursued,  could  produce  no  very 
iraportjint  result — the  formation,  as  above  pointed  out,  of  generalised  posi- 
tive conceptions. 

The  views  submitted  in  this  essay  may  be  regarded  as  a  first  sketch 
of  the  problem  of  the  Spiritual  Power,  treated  merely  from  the  philo- 
sophical point  of  view.  Having  thus  laid  down  the  principles  of  our  dis- 
cussion, we  can  now  directly  and  thoroughly  examine  this  great  question^ 
the  most  momentous  of  our  time.  This  shall  form  the  subject  of  a  new 
investigation. 

maintained  itself  uninterruptedly  aad  inth  an  ever-incroasiDg  intensity.  At  this 
moment  the  working  classes  nro  inimodiately  called  to  participate  iu  it  by  insti*ii- 
tious,  among  tbe  mo^t  zealous  promoters  of  which  wo  may  name  M.  Charlea 
Dupin  in  France,  and  Dr.  Birkbeck  in  England,  which  have  been  powerfully 
seconiled  by  the  governments.  Even  inRus»ia  similar  institutions  are  contemplated. 
They  already  exist  in  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  within  a  few  yean»  all  Europe  will 
be  covered  by  them.  Their  influence  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  foundation  of 
institutions  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  a  higher  order,  for  the  upper  classes  of 
induBtry,  as  may  be  actmflly  seen  in  England. 

Perhaps  it  is  by  this  direct  method  that  social  education  can  bo  entirely 
regenerjited,  when  the  nece«R»iry  doctrines  shall  have  been  formed.  For  a  recast 
of  the  existing  universities  would  probably  be  too  difficult. 
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All  the  social  systems  of  antiquity  were  characterised  by  the  Confo^on  of 
the  Spiritual  and  the  Temporal  Powers;  whether  one  of  these  two  powers  was 
entirely  subordinated  to  the  other,  or,  as  more  frequently  happened,  thej 
were  joined  in  the  same  hands.  Thus  reg^ded,  these  systems  ought  to  be 
divided  into  two  great  classes,  according  as  one  o|^  the  other  of  the  tvu 
powers  predominated.  Among  those  nations  where,  from  the  nature  of  the 
climate  and  locality,  theological  philosophy  could  rapidly  arise,  while  thd 
development  of  military  activity  was  repressed, — as  in  -t^gypt  and  almost  tbe 
entire  of  the  East, — the  temporal  power  was  only  a  derivative  from  and  ap- 
pendix to  the  spiritual  power,  which  was  the  supreme  and  constant  regulator 
of  the  entire  social  organisation  in  its  minutest  details.  On  the  contrarr,  in 
those  countries  where,  from  a  concuiTence  of  physical  causes,  human  acdritr 
was,  at  an  early  period,  turned  to  warlike  pursuits,  the  temporal  power  $o<)q 
dominated  the  spiritual  power  and  systematically  employed  it  as  an  iustru- 
ment  and  auxiliary.  Under  the  last  head  fall,  in  a  nearly  equal  degree, 
notwithstanding  important  dijQferences,  the  sotdid  systems  of  Greece  and 
Home. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  explain  why  these  two  kinds  of  organisation 
were  necessary  in  the  countries  and  at  the  epochs  of  their  formation,  nor 
how  they  worked  concurrently,  each  in  its  own  way,  towards  the  geoenl 
amelioration  of  the  human  race.  They  are  now  referred  to  merely  in  order 
to  mark  with  precision  the  most  important  poli]t;ical  difference  which  hu 
characterised  the  entire  history  of  the  theologico-military  system,  separating 
its  constitution  in  Antiquity  from  its  constitution  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

In  this  last  period  not  only  did  the  theological  and  military  system 
undergo  an  immense  amelioration  through  the  estahlishment  of  CathoUcisfli 
and  Feudalism ;  hut  the  grand  political  result  of  that  foundation,  nauel/ 
the  Separation  of  the  Spiritual  and  Temporal  Powers,  must  be  considered  a 
having,  in  a  high  degi-ee,  perfected  the  theory  of  the  social  organit^atioQ  for 
the  entire  duration  of  the  himian  race,  under  any  conceivable  regime,  Bj 
this  admirable  division,  human  societies  were  enabled  to  establish  them- 
selves on  a  much  larger  scale,  since  it  rendered  possible  the  union  under 
one  spiritual  government  of  populations  so  numerous  and  so  varied  it&  to 
require  distinct  and  independent  temporal  governments.  In  a  word  it  thus 
became  possible  to  reconcile,  to  a  degree  theretofore  impracticable,  the 
opposite  advautiiges  of  political  centralisation  and  dispersion.  It  haki  even 
become  possible,  without  &lling  into  any  absiurdity,  to  conceive,  th&t  tX 
some  future  day,  distant  indeed  but  inevitable,  the  entire  human  race,  at  all 
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events  the  entire  of  the  white  race,  shall  be  united  in  one  universal  com- 
munity,— a  supposition  involving  self-contradiction  so  long  as  the  spiritual 
and  temporal  powers  were  confounded.  In  the  second  place,  within  each 
separate  society,  the  great  political  problem  of  reconciling  the  subordination 
to  authority,  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  reforming  its  course  whenever  this  needs  rectifying,  was  solved  as 
far  as  possible  by  the  separation  legally  established  between  moral  go- 
vernment and  material  government.  Submission,  in  clothing  itself  with  the 
character  of  voluntary  assent,  ceased  to  be  servile ;  while  remonstrance  was 
no  longer  hostile,  at  least  within  certain  limits,  since  it  rested  on  a  moral 
power  legitimately  constituted.  Before  this  period  there  was  no  alternative 
between  abject  submission  and  direct  revolt.  Such  is  still  the  condition 
of  societies, — for  example  those  organised  on  the  basis  of  Mahomme- 
danism, — where  the  two  powers  were  from  their  origin  confounded  by  the 
law. 

To  resume,  by  the  fundamental  division  between  the  spiritual  power 
and  the  temporal  power,  organised  during  the  Middle  Ages,  human  society 
was  enabled  to  become  at  once  more  extended  and  better  ordered ;  a  com- 
bination which  all  the  legislators  and  even  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  had 
proclaimed  impossible. 

Although  the  Catholic  and  Feudal  system,  effected,  as  far  as  the  duration 
of  its  supremacy  permitted,  all  the  general  advantages  just  pointed  out  as 
inherent  in  the  separation  of  the  two  powers,  and  in  this  way  contributed  more 
powerfully  than  all  previous  systems  to  the  perfecting  of  Humanity,  it  is  no 
less  necessary  to  recognise  that  its  subsequent  decline  was  at  once  absolutely 
unavoidable  and  rigorously  indispensable. 

I  have  already  demonstrated  *  that  theological  philosophy  and  the  moral 
power  based  upon  it,  by  their  nature,  could  only  obtain  a  provisional  supre- 
macy, even  in  the  most  perfect  condition  attainable  by  them,  that  is  to  say, 
under  Catholicism.  I  have  established  that  after  having  guided  the 
preliminary  educatio  of  the  human  race,  they  must  in  its  maturity  be 
necessarily  replaced  by  a  positive  philosophy,  and  a  corresponding  spiritual 
power.  It  is  much  easier  to  prove  the  corresponding  truth  as  regards  the 
temporal  power,  which,  originally  founded  on  military  preeminence,  must 
finally  belong  to  industrial  superiority  in  that  mode  of  life  towards  which 
modem  society,  more  and  more,  tends.  Accordingly,  great  as  was  the  value 
of  the  Catholic  and  Feudal  system,  in  relation  to  the  period  of  its  ascen- 
dancy, the  development  of  the  human  race,  in  its  twofold  direction,  scientific 
and  industrial,  necessarily  ended  by  destroying  this  system,  all  the  more 
rapidly  because  it  was  exceptionally  favourable  to  science  and  industry.  I 
have  even  proved,  that  under  the  spiritual  aspect,  we  may  at  the  very  com- 
'  mencement  of  this  system  discern  the  germ  uf  its  destruction,  which 
developed  itself  immediately  after  the  epoch  of  its  greatest  splendour.  This 
remark,  the  extension  of  which  to  the  temporal  order  is  easy,  (since  the 
abolition  of  slavery  and  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Commons  almost  coin- 
cided with  the  complete  establishment  of  feudalism),  furnishes  a  striking 
proof  of  the  provisional  nature  of  the  social  system  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  here  the  history  either  of  the  formation  of 
this  rSgimey  or  that  of  its  dissolution.  But,  in  order  to  place  in  a  clear  light 
the  moral  condition  of  existing  society, — the  special  subject  of  this  essay, — ^I 

>  See  the  Philosophical  reflexions  on  the  Sciences  and  Savanta. 
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must  offer  a  general  view  of  the  way  in  which  the  spiritatl  didorgamsati<m 
of  this  system  has  been  effected,  with  the  main  results  thus  produced. 

The  destruction  of  one  social  system  and  the  establishment  of  another 
are  operations  too  complicated  in  their  nature,  and  requiring  too  much  time 
to  allow  of  their  ever  being  carried  on  contemporaneoui^ly.  In  the  first 
place,  the  institution  of  a  new  political  order  presuppoAes  the  previous  0Te> 
throw  of  the  preceding  social  state,  both  as  a  condition  of  reorgamsation  bj 
putting  aside  the  obstacles  which  hindered  it,  and  a  means  of  proving  its 
urgency  by  manifesting  the  evil  effects  of  anarchy.  But,  even  under  purelj 
mental  aspects,  the  human  intellect,  firom  the  weakness  of  its  resoama, 
cannot  clearly  understand  a  new  social  system,  until  the  previous  one  has 
been  almost  entirely  dissolved.  It  would  be  easy  to  verify  this  deplorable 
necessity  by  numerous  examples. 

Naturally,  therefore,  and  inevitably,  whenever  the  human  race  is  obliged 
to  pass  from  one  political  rigime  to  another,  there  arises  a  period  of  anarckj, 
at  least  of  moral  anarchy,  the  duration  and  intensity  of  which  are  dete^ 
mined  by  tEe  extent  and  importance  of  the  change.  This  anarchieal 
character,  of  necessity,  developed  itself,  in  the  highest  degree,  daring  tbe 
period  of  the  disorganisation  of  the  Catholic  and  Feudal  system,  since  tbe 
revolution  then  demanded  was  the  greatest  in  the  whole  course  of  humsD 
history ; — the  direct  transition  from  the  Theological  and  Military  to  the 
Positive  and  Industrial  state,  compared  with  which  all  previous  revolutioDS 
were  simple  modifications.  Accordingly,  it  prevailed  in  the  I6th  17tb 
and  18th  centuries,  during  which  this  social  disorganisation  was  effected. 

During  the  entire  course  of  this  period,  which  may  be  justly  described  as 
revolutionary,  all  sorts  of  anti-social  ideas  were  put  forward  and  reduced  to 
dogmas  as  agencies  for  the  demolition  of  the  Catholic  and  Feudal  system, 
in  order  to  rally  against  it  all  those  anarchical  passions  of  the  human  heart, 
which,  in  ordinary  times,  would  be  repressed  by  the  preponderance  of  an 
organised  social  rfgime.  For  example,  the  dognui  of  the  unlimited labertj 
of  Conscience  was  first  constructed  to  destroy  the  theological  power;  then 
that  of  the  Sovereignty  of  the  People  to  overthrow  the  temporal  power, 
and  lastly  that  of  Equality  to  dissolve  the  ancient  social  dassiUcation ;  not 
to  mention  those  conceptions  of  less  importance  that  compose  the  critical 
doctrine,  each  of  which  has  tended  to  demolish  a  corresponding  piece  of  the 
ancient  political  edifice. 

Everything  that  develops  itself  spontaneously  is  necessarily  legitimate 
during  a  certain  period,  since  it  thus  satisfies  some  real  social  want  Acoc^ 
dingly  I  am  far  from  overlooking  the  utilityj^ic.  a¥ea._yie  necessity  for  the 
critical  doctrine,  during  the  last  three  centuries.  I  believe,  moreover,  that 
this  doctrine  will  inevitably  continue,  despite  of  all  contrary  appearances, 
until  the  direct  establishment  of  a  new  social  system ;  and  that,  durbg  this 
period,  it  will  exert  an  indispensable  influence,  since  then  only  can  the 
ancient  system  be  regarded  as  having  terminated  its  existence.  Bat  it^ 
in  this  sense,  the  action  of  the  Critical  Doctrine  should  be  considered,  to  a 
certain  extent,  indispensable  for  the  development  of  civilisation,  it  no  less 
constitutes,  in  a  far  more  important  way,  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  establish- 
ment of  that  new  political  order  whose  advent  it  prepared. 

By  an  irresistible  fatality,  the  various  dogmas  which  compose  the  critical 
doctrine,  were  only  enabled  to  acquire  the  degree  of  energy  essential  for  the 
complete  fulfilment  of  their  natural  destination,  by  assimiing  an  absolute 
character  \  but  this  renders  them  necessarily  hostile  not  only  to  the  sj^m 
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tbey  attacked,  but  to  any  social  system.  Accordingly  from  the  time  that 
the  demolition  of  the  ancient  political  order  was  sufficiently  effected,  the 
influence  of  the  critical  principles  produced  in  society  a  disposition,  some- 
times involuntary,  at  other  times  conscious,  to  repel  all  real  orjranisation. 
Thajiabit  contracted  during  three  centuries,  of  applying  this  doctrine  to  all 
sodid  questions  naturally  induced  men  to  adopt  it  as  the  basis  for  reorgani- 
sation, when  the  catastrophes  which  resulted  from  the  destruction  of  the 
ancient  system  proved  the  necessity  for  a  return  to  order.  Then  was 
exhibited  the  strange  phenomenon,  inexplicable  to  anyone  who  has  not  fol- 
lowed its  historical  development, — political  and  moral  disorder  elevated  into 

(  a  system  and  presented  as  the  ideal  of  social  perfection.  For  each  of  the 
d6gma5"of  the  critical  doctrine,  when  understood  organically,  comes  back 
exactly  to  the  principle,  that  society  mider  its  corresponding  aspect  ought 
not  to  be  organised. 

It  would  be  easy  to  demonstrate,  as  to  each  of  the  modem  political 
doctrines,  that  this  judgment  is  noways  exaggerated.  But  I  do  not  now 
propose  to  undertake  the  direct  and  complete  examination  of  the  Critical 
Doctrine.  I  have  only  sketched  it  here  in  order  to  show  clearly  the  point 
of  view  under  which  I  regard  this  theory.  For  my  present  purpose  I  must 
confine  myself  to  the  consideration  of  its  most  important  principle,  namely 

.  its  attitude  towards  the  fundamental  law  of  the  division  between  the  \ 
spiritual  power  and  the  temporal  power. 

Of  all  Revolutionary  Prejudices,  which  have  sprung  up  during  the    The  Modem 
last  three  centuries,  owing  to  the  decline  of  the  ancient  social  system,  the  character- 
most  ancient,  the  most  deeply  rooted,  the  most  generally  accepted,  the  one  ^"^^  • 
that  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  rest,  is  the  principle  which  proclaims  that  no  the  DivMon 
spiritual  power  should  exist  in  society  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,   Jhe'^rituai 
that  This"  power  should  be  entirely  subordinated  to  the  temporal  power,   nnd  Tempo- 
Monarchs  and  nations  who  are  more  or  less  openly  at  variance  upon  every         owets. 
other  portion  of  the  critical  doctrine,  are  entirely  agreed  about  its  starting 
point.     In  the  countries  where  Protestantism  triumphed,  this  annihila- 
tion or  absorption  of  the  spiritual  power  was  regularly  and  openly  pro- 
claimed.    But  the  same  principle,  has  been,  at  bottom,  as  really,  though 
indirectly,  established  in  those  states  which  are  still  nominally  Catholic, 
where  we   have  seen  the  temporal    power  completely  subjugating  the 
spiritual  hierarchy,  and  the  clergy  aiding  this  transformation,  eager  to  relax 
the  bonds  of  union  with  its  central  government  in  order  to  nationalise  itself. 
Finally,  as  an  evident  and  recent  proof  of  the  power  and  universality  of  this 
opinion,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  that  we  have  seen  some  justly 
esteemed  philosophers  who,  while  struggling  against  this  prejudice,  found 
only  obstinate  opponents  in  their  own  party. 

After  the  general  explanation  above  given,  I  am  not  afraid  of  being 
accused,  in  reference  to  this  central  idea  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
Critical  Doctrine,  of  overlooking  their  utility  and  even  their  temporary 
necessity  as  means  of  effecting  the  transition  from  the  ancient  to  the  modem 
social  system.  But,  considering  that  the  demolition  of  the  former  system 
inevitably  began  with  the  spiritual  order,  the  same  course  should  of  necessity 
be  followed  in  the  establishment  of  the  latter.  I  am  thus  led  to  a  direct 
examination  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  critical  doctrine,  in  order  that, 
to  the  best  of  my  ability,  men  may  be  brought  back  to  the  true  elementary 
notions  of  general  politics,  forgotten  for  three  centuries,  so  far  as  these  are 
applicable  to  the  present  state  of  society.    Such  is  the  aim  of  this  essay,  in 
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which  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  the  necessity  for  the  institutirm  of  t 
^iritual  Power  distinct  from  and  independent  of  the  temporal  power,  and 
to  determine  tlie  main  characteristics  of  the  new  moral  organisation,  appro- 
priate to  modem  societies. 

I  must  first  prepare  reflecting  minds  for  placing  themselves  at  a  point  of 
view  so  foreign  to  existing  habits.  For  this  purpose  I  think  it  necessarrto 
make  a  series  of  observations,  which,  though  not  directly  affecting  the 
question,  strike  me  as  adapted  to  draw  attention  to  it,  by  showing,  empiri- 
cally, that  the  universal  tendency  of  modem  Publicists  and  Legislators  to 
adopt  a  political  organisation  without  a  spiritual  power,  leaves  a  vast  and 
deplorable  void  in  social  order. 

The  experience  of  the  past  may  be  used  in  two  different  ways  to  estab- 
lish the  necessity  for  the  division  between  the  spiritual  power  and  the  tem- 
poral power,  first  by  corfiparing  the  condition  of  the  human  race  undef 
the  dominion  of  Catholicism  and  Feudalism  with  its  condition  under  the 
essentially  temporal  organisations  of  Greece  and  Rome, — secondly  by  show- 
ing the  mischief  produced,  since  the  -beginning  of  the  16th  century  bv  the 
suppression  of  the  spiritual  power,  or,  what  is  politically  equivalent,  its 
usurpation  by  the  temporal  power.  Although  it  might  be  possible  to  draw 
from  the  former  class  of  observations  important  instruction  directly  applic- 
able to  the  present  question,  the  great  diversity  of  the  epochs  would  render 
such  a  demonstration  too  complicated  to  allow  of  its  producing  that  inti- 
mate conviction  which  I  especially  desire  to  produce.  Besides,  I  have 
sufficiently  indicated  the  basis  of  such  a  comparison  at  the  beginning  of  thia 
essay.  Thus,  in  what  follows,  I  shall  address  myself  exclusively  to  the 
latter  order  of  facts,  the  consideration  of  which,  as  being  more  direct  and 
evident,  ought  to  be  more  decisive.  It  therefore  remains  for  me  to  ccm- 
eider  briefly,  in  reference  to  modem  society,  the  principal  political  evils 
which  may  with  certainty  be  attributed  to  the  dissohitioB^-of  3i»  spiritual 
power.  So  important  an  investigation  would  naturally  require  extenave 
development.  But  the  reader,  once  placed  at  the  right  point  of  view,  can 
himself  easily  supply  details  which  I  cannot  here  introduce. 

In  order  to  confine  this  series  of  remarks  to  such  facts  only  as  are  capable 
of  determining  a  clear  and  irresistible  conviction,  I  purposely  put  aade  all 
consideration  of  the  great  revolutionary  catastrophes,  although  these  are, 
ultimately,  traceable  to  the  spiritual  disorganisation  of  society.  I  do  m 
because,  notwithstanding  their  origin,  their  return  may  be  reasonably  re- 
garded as  impossible.  I  confine  my  investigation  to  the  habitual  state  of 
civilised  nations  during  the  last  three  centuries,  as  now  subsisting. 

Considering,  first,  the  most  general  political  relations,  we  see  that,  so 
long  as  the  Catholic  system  preserved  its  vigour,  the  relations  between  *tate 
and  state  were  subordinated  throughout  Christian  Europe  to  a  regular  and 
permanent  organisation,  which  was  capable  of  habitually  maintaining  amoi^r 
them  a  certain  voluntary  order,  and  of  inciting  them,  when  circumstances 
demanded  it,  to  a  collective  activity,  as  in  the  vast  and  important  operation 
of  the  Crusades.  In  a  word,  there  existed  then  what  M.  de  Maistre,  witb 
profound  truth,  calls  the  miracle  of  the  European  monarchy.  Doubdesa,  in 
consequence  of  the  state  of  civilisation  at  that  period,  the  government  was 
very  imperfect.  But  in  this  respect,  as  in  reference  to  the  nation,  is  not  the 
most  imperfect  government  after  all  very  preferable  to  anarchy?  ^^ 
has  happened  on  this  head  since  the  absorption  of  the  papal  power  ?  Th^ 
variouB  European  powers  have  returned  to  a  state  of  barbarism  in  thdr 
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mutual  relations.  Kings  inscribed  on  their  cannons  the  words — thence- 
forward quite  accurate — nltima  ratio  regum.  What  expedient  has  been 
devised  for  filling  up  the  immense  void  which  the  annulh'ng  of  the  spiritual 
power  left  ?  Doubtless  justice  should  be  rendered  to  the  efforts  of  diplo- 
matists to  produce  and  maintain,  in  the  absence  of  a  real  bond,  what  has 
been  called  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe :  but  we  cannot  forbear  from 
smiling  at  the  idea  of  constituting  in  this  way  a  real  international  govern- 
ment It  is  manifest  that  this  system  of  political  equilibrium,  considered  in 
its  whole  duration,  has  caused  more  wars  that  it  has  hindered.  The  shock 
caused  by  the  French  Revolution  ground  it  to  powder,  and  every  state  has 
remained  in  continual  fear  of  a  general  encroachment  by  some  great  power. 
At  this  moment  is  not  all  Europe  in  dread,  though  no  doubt  without  cause, 
of  seeing  the  entire  system  of  international  relations  put  into  jeopardy  by 
the  death  of  one  man  ? 

To  the  foregoing  it  must  be  added,  in  accordance  with  a  judicious 
remark  of  M.  de  Maistre,  that  the  action  of  the  Spiritual  Power  should  be 
estimated  not  only  by  the  obvious  benefits  it  produces,  but  especially  by  the 
mischiefs  it  prevent^*,  though  these  are  not  so  ea-sily  ascertained.  A  memo- 
rable 'exampTe'pornfed"  but  by  this  philosopher  suffices  to  show  clearly  the 
importance  of  his  remark. 

In  the  formation  of  the  colonial  svstem  which  followed  the  discovery  of 
America,  two  rival  nations,  each  of  whom  might  envy  the  other  the  most 
important  colonial  possessions  of  the  globe,  and  who  were  at  many  points 
constantly  in  contact,  never  engaged  in  a  single  war  on  this  ground,  while 
all  the  other  European  powers,  obstinately  and  bitterly  contended  among 
themselves  for  some  almost  insignificant  stations.  How  was  this  great 
result  produced  ?  By  a  single  act  of  the  spiritual  power,  even  then  shaken 
to  its  foundation.  A  simple  bull  of  Alexander  VI.,  which  from  the  outset 
equitably  traced  a  general  line  of  demarcation  between  the  colonial  estab- 
lishments of  Spain  and  those  of  Portugal,  sufficed. 

I  repeat  the  assertion,  all  that  has  happened  has  necessarily  happened, 
and  I  can^feef-no  barren  rearet  a5  to  thejp^st.  But,  let  me  point  out,  with 
the  great  Leibnitz,  the  fact  of  the  important  void  left  in  the  European 
organisation  by  the  inevitable  dissolution  of  the  spiritual  power,  and  thence 
conclude  that,  the  establishment  of  a  new  Moral  Government  is  imperiously 
demanded  by  the  present  state  of  civilised  nations. 

Ixmking  next  to  the  interior  organisation  of  each  people,  the  same 
necessity  becomes  still  more  apparent  for  a  number  of  reasons  of  which  I 
shall  only  point  out  the  most  general. 

The  decline  of  the  theological  philosophy  and  the  corresponding  spiritual 
power  has  left  society  without  any  moral  discipline.  Ilence  a  series  of 
effects  which  I  shall  mark  in  the  order  of  their  natural  connection. 

1st.  A  complete  mental  dispersion.  Since  everyone  endeavours  to  form 
by  his  unaided  forces  a  system  of  general  notions  without  fulfilling  any  of 
the  indispensable  conditions,  it  has  become  quite  impossible  to  obtain  in  the 
mass  of  men,  even  between  two  minds,  a  real  and  durable  agreement  upon 
any  social  question,  however  simple.  If  this  anarchy  had  no  other  effects 
than  its  ridiculous  side  the  mischief  would  be  unimportant,  and  satire  would 
suffice  to  reduce  it  within  reasonable  limits.  But  the  facility  it  affords  for 
regarding  the  majority  of  the  subjects  that  so  eminently  concern  good 
order,  as  being  open,  with  almost  equal  reason,  to  opposite  conclusions 
produces  effects  of  the  most  serious  nature. 
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In  order  to  estimate  rightly  the  depth  and  itniversalitr  of  this  Intellec- 
tual Anarchy,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  it  does  not  now  prevail  mettiT- 
arabngf  the  partisans  of  the  critical  philosophy,  who  have  er^sted  it  iDtot 
fundamental  dogma.  It  is  manifested  still  more  decisively,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  by  the  partisans  of  the  retrograde  doctrine,  among  whom,  bemg  in 
contradiction  with  their  tendencies,  it  constitutes  an  involuntary  result  of 
the  general  and  irresistible  progress  of  the  human  mind.  In  the  first  place, 
we  may  remark  in  that  party  a  fundamental  separation,  which  often  de^e- 
rates  into  direct  opposition,  between  the  defenders  of  Catholicism  and  thoee 
of  Feudalism.  Moreover,  considering  the  former  only,  whose  opinions  are 
necessarily  more  homogeneous,  we  perceive  that  while  converging  upon  a 
sufficient  number  of  points  to  be  fairly  regarded  as  forming  a  single  adiool, 
they  nevertheless  diverge  essentially  on  fundamental  questions  so  widelj 
that  the  practical  results  would  be  wholly  incoherent  if  the  state  of  fiocietj 
permitted  any  extended  application  of  their  doctrines.  This  is  proved  bj  an 
attentive  examination  of  the  theories  of  this  school,  advanced  by  its  leading 
thinkers,  M.  de  Maistre,  M.  de  la  Mennais,  M.  de  Bonald,  and  M.  d'Eiktein. 
Their  various  opinions  reveal  at  bottom  a  marked  individuality  on  the  moat 
important  points.^ 
2.  Ab!«ence  2ndly.  The  almost  total  absence  of  public  morality.     On  one  hand  the 

Moraut^*'        social  destination  of  each  person,  being  no  longer  determined  by  any  maxims 
generally  respected,  and  our  practical  institutions  of  necessity  conforming 
themselves  to  this  intellectual  situation,  the  growth  of  individual  aml^tioa 
is  really  no  longer  under  any  restraint  but  that  of  the  irregular  and  fortuitooi 
action  of  external  circumstances.     On  the  other  hand  since  social  sentiment 
vainly  seeks,  whether  in  private  judgment  or  public  prejudice,  exact  and 
fixed  notions  as  to  what  constitutes  the  general  good  in  each  case,  it  ends 
by  gradually  degenerating  into  a  vague  philanthropic  intention,  incapable  of 
exerting  any  real  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  life.     Owing  to  this  twofold 
influence  in  the  chief  relations  of  society  each  person  is  gradually  led  to 
make  himself  a  centre,  and  the  notion  of  j^rivate  interest  alone  reniaioing 
clear  in  the  midst  of  all  this  moral  chaos,  mere~~ egoism  naturally  bec>'>mei 
the  only  moving  power  possessed  of  sufficient  energy  to  guide  active  life. 
'     This  result  now  so  apparent  in  public  morality  extends  itself,  to  a  certain 
degree,  even  to  private  morality.     Happily  this  depends  on  many  conditioDS 
besides  that  of  holding  decided  opinions.     Natmal,  instinct,  which  speab 
much  more  clearly  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  case;  tEe  ever  increa»ng 
power  of  the  habits  of  ^xgder  and  labour,  which  so  strongly  tend  to  baoisli 
the  idea  of  vice  ;  the  general ^ASpLeliorati on  of  conditions  produced  by  the 
continual  development  of  industryj^  which  renders  temptations  less  severe 
and  less  frequent ;  the  general  (eioftenin^  of  manners,  as  the  result  of  adranc- 
ing  civilisation;  all  these  causes  must,  without  doubt,  greatly  counterbalance 
the  immorality  which  the  absence  of  fixed  principlea  of  conduct  tendain 
our  day~to  produce.    Nevertheless  the  .wa«4i',Qforganisation  produces,  evea 
on  this  head,  effects  which  are  undeniable,  though  more  difficult  to  disen- 
tangle.    Let  each  person, — consulting  his  daily  experience,  and  patting 
aside  extreme  cases,  where  the  evil  is  so  palpable  as  to  cause  its  immediate 
suppression, — examine  whether  real  life  does  not  suffer  from  the  fluctoating 

*  The  most  consistent  philosopher  of  all  who  write  in  this  way,  M.  de  U 
Mennais  has  recently  been  led  into  a  grave  infraction  of  fundamental  principles  bj 
formally  invoking  the  liberty  of  worship. 
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condition  that  affects  the  larger  portion  of  our  ideas  of  duty,  whether  as 
regards  the  various  domestic  relations,  or  the  ordinary  mutual  ties  hetween 
superiors  and  inferiors,  or  the  relations  of  producers  and  consumers,  &c. 

Besides,  an  indirect  observation  to  some  extent  dispenses  with  imme- 
diate verification.  I  refer  to  the  fact  of  the  very  general  preponderance,  in 
practice  at  least,  of-oioral  theories  which  pretend  to  explain  all  human 
sentiments  by  connecting"  them  exclusively  with  self-interest.  While  in 
speculation  the  moral  instinct  repels  such  theories,^ey  have  become  the 
standing  source  of  explanation  for  the  world  in  general,  and  maintain,  even 
among  philosophers,  a  credit  which  but  too  faithfully  indicates  the  real  state 
of  society.  This  observation  is  corroborated  by  the  view  which  predomi- 
nates among  them,  that  penal  legislation  furnishes,  in  the  last  resort,  the 
only  efficacious  mode  of  assuring  the  morality  of  the  lower  classes. 

drdly.  The  social  prepondei-ance  which  during  the  last  three  centuries 
has  been,  more  and  more,  assigned  to  the  purely  material  point  of  view,  is 
another  manifest  result  of  the  spiritual  disorganisation  of  modem  nations. 
The  practical  power  having,  from  the  sixteenth  century  downwards,  annulled 
or  subordinated  to  an  ever-increasing  extent  the  theoretical  power,  the  same 
spirit  has  gradually  penetrated  all  the  elements  of  society.  In  every  matter 
people  have  gradually  come  to  consider,  almost  exclusively,  immediatfijitility, 
or  at  least  to  place  it  in  the  first  rank.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  systematic' 
estimate  of  the  sciences,  their  philosophic  value  has  been  more  and  more 
overlooked  j  and  they  have  only  been  appreciated  according  to  their  pi-actical 
results. 

This  materialistic  spirit  is  pre-eminently  apparent  in  England,  where, 
from  a  multitude  of  special  causes,  a  provisional  social  organisation  has  since 
the  sixteenth  century  acquired  a  greater  degree  of  consistency  than  on  the 
Continent  It  predominates  still  more  completely  in  the  United  States, 
where  spiritual  disorganisation  has  been  pushed  much  farther  than  in  any 
other  country. 

When  the  progress  of  events  introduced  the  epoch  of  constitutions,  the 
same  characteristic  strikingly  revealed  itself  in  this  new  sphere  of  action. 
Public  attention  was  exclusively  occupied  with  the  material  aspects  of  this 
great  work.  It  aimed  at  recasting  all  practical  institutions  ;  at  regulating, 
even  to  the  smallest  detail,  the  forms  of  deliberative  assemblies,  without 
giving  a  thought  to  the  previous  establishment  of  new  social  doctrines, 
without  so  much  as  attempting  to  determine  precisely  the  spirit  of  the  new 
political  system.  Even  in  our  day  when,  thanks  to  acquired  experience, 
society  is  entering  upon  better  paths,  to  the  extent  at  least  of  definitely 
renouncing  metaphysical  constitutions,  it  may  be  feared  that  the  influence 
of  the  same_babits_will  long  impede  a  true  reorganisation. 

Doubtless  it  is  by  re-establishing  moral  order  that  this  vast  operation 
must  commence,  since  mental  reorganisation  is  at  once  more  urgent  and 
better  prepared  than  the  regulation  of  social  relations.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
probable  that  the  popular  disposition— still  too  pronounced — to  demand  new 
institutions;  in  other  words,  to  reconstruct  the  temporal  before  the  spiritual 
power,  will  at  first  present  a  powerful  obstacle  to  the  adoption  of  this,  the 
natural  and  the  only  eflicacious  course. 

4thly.  I  must  point  out,  as  the  last  general  consequence  of  the  dissolution 
of  the  spiritual  power,  the  establishment  of  that  modem  autocracy  without 
parallel  in  history,  and  which,  for  want  of  a  more  adequate  expression,  may 
be  styled  miuibterialism  or  administrative  despotism.    Its  peculiar  organic 
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cbarocter  is  the  centraliaation  of  power,  pushed  farther  and  further,  beyond 
all  reasonable  bounds;  and  its  usual  mode  of  action  is  systematic  cormptioii. 
Both  inevitably  result  from  the  moral  disorganisation  of  society. 

A  well-known  natural  law  of  political  action  distinctly  establishes  thnt 
the  only  way  to  avoid  beingr  grovemed  by  others  is  to  jrovem  oneself.  It 
applies  to  the  masses  as  well  as  to  individuals,  to  thin^  a^  well  as  tn 
persons.  In  its  most  extended  sense  it  signifies  that,  in  proportion  as  morel 
government  is  weak,  material  government  must  be  strong,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  entire  decomposition  of  the  body  politic.  How,  for  example,  can  we 
imagine  in  the  case  of  a  population  so  extensive  as  that  of  Frnnce,  whose 
various  elements  are  no  longer  sufficiently  combined  by  any  moral  bond,  that 
the  nation  would  be  hindered  from  breaking  up  into  separate  communities, 
these  a^nin  subdividing  themselves,  if,  in  the  absence  of  a  common  spirit,  the 
central  temporal  power  did  not  maintain  all  the  social  elements^in  alifateof 
immediate  and  continual  dependence.  Such  a  result  would  only  repre«sent 
the  continuing  influence  of  the  same  principle,  which,  as  above  pointed  out, 
broke  up  the  ancient  European  System  into  independent  nationalities 
Accoi-dinjily  centralisation  has  increased  in  proportion  as  moral  diAonnmitin- 
tion  htifi  become  more  complete  and  obvious.  The  same  cause  which  made 
.  this  movement  indispensable  likewise  tended  to  render  it  unavoidable,  since 
*  the  annulling  of  the  spiritual  power  destroyed  the  one  legal  barrier  to  the 
encroachments  of  the  temporal  power. 

Corruption,  employed  as  the  permanent  means  of  government,  follows 
still  more  clearly  from  the  destruction  of  the  spiritual  power.  It  might  be 
foreseen  from  the  growth  of  this  shameful  rStp'me  in  the  country  where  the 
degradation  of  moral  authority  was  most  strongly  constituted  on  a  legal 
basis.     But  it  is  easy  to  obtain  a  direct  proof  of  this  proposition. 

In  a  population  where  the  indispensable  cooperation  of  individuals  in 
public  onler  can  no  longer  be  produced  by  voluntary  and  moral  as.«sent 
accorded  to  a  common  social  doctrine,  no  other  resource  for  maintaining 
harmony  remains  than  the  melancholy  alternative  between  force  and  corrup- 
tion. The  first  of  these  methods  is  incompatible  with  the  nature  of-nrodem 
civilisation,  since  the  temporal  action  of  society,  ceasing  to  be  military,  hns 
become  essentially  industrial.  Wealth  which,  through  the  institution  of 
property,  was  the  original  measure  of  force,  as  being  its  permanent  result, 
has  in  modem  society  more  and  more  become  its  main  and  habitual  sourc**. 
In  this  respect  it  might  be  accurately  described  as  virtual  force.  Hence  the 
gradual  substitution  of  corruption  for  force,  as  a  means  of  maintaining  order. 
The  more  the  new  state  of  society  repelled  the  latter,  the  more  did  it 
favour  the  former,  from  the  time  that  moral  disorganisation  began  clearly 
to  reveal  itself. 

Governments  can  only  act  on  individuals  by  employing  on  a  greater  * 
scale  those  means  of  influence  which  are  recognised  as  most  efficacious  in 
dnilv  intercourse.  Thus,  when  personal  interest  is  considered  in  private 
relations  as  the  only  energetic  motive  adequate  to  inspire  habitual  confidence, 
need  we  feel  astonished  that  the  central  power  is  led  to  employ  the  same 
means  of  action  ?  This  sad  result  should  not  be  imputed  to  the  governed 
any  more  than  to  rulers,  flowing,  as  it  does,  from  their  mutual  faults.  To 
speak  more  accurately,  it  is  the  painful,  though  transient,  consequence  of  the 
state  of  anarchy  into  which  society  has  been,  of  necessity,  plunged  during 
the  transition  from  the  theological  and  military  system  to  the  positive  and 
industrial  system. 
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If  the  picture  just  sketched  of  the  general  effects  gradually  produced 
from  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  moral  disorganisation  of  society,  is  con- 
sidered to  accord  \^ith  observation,  and  if  the  facts  are  admitted  to  result 
from  the  cause  to  ^hich  I  attribute  them,  it  is  manifest  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  spiritual  power  is  even  more  important  Nationally  than  in  a 
European  point  of  view. 

In  order  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  any  misapprehension  of  my  concep- 
tion, I  now  state  my  opiniou  that  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter  point  of  view 
this  state  of  anarchy,  of  which  I,  with  all  true  observers,  deplore  the  melan- 
choly results,  was  not  merely  an  unavoidable  result  of  the  decline  of  the 
ancient  social  system,  but  an  indispensable  condition  for  establishing  the  new 
«o».  Examioing  under  this  aspect  the  four  general  facts  above  stated,  I 
could  prove  that,  though  revolting  monstrosities  when  regarded  as  perma- 
nent conditions  (as  the  critical  doctrine,  understood  in  an  organic  sen^e, 
requires),  they  are  by  no  means  such  when  regarded  in  reference  to  a  merely 
transitional  state.  I  limit  myself,  as  regards  this  new  investigation,  to  the 
first  fact,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  the  rest. 

The  profound  Intellectual  Anarchy  which  now  prevails  is  not  merely 
justified  by  the  necessary  decline  of  the  ancient  social  system,  but  inevitable, 
and  even  indispensable,  until  the  doctrines  destined  to  found  the  new 
organisation  have  been  sufficiently  elaborated.  On  one  hand^  so  long  as 
this  kind  of  moral  interregnum  lasts,  it  will  be  impossible  to  discipline 
minds.  On  the  other  hand,  if,  before  this  period  arrived,  a  direct  attempt 
were  made  to  produce  mental  unity^which,  in  the  absence  of  suitable 
doctrines,  could  only  be  accomplished  by  material  and  arbitrary  measures, 
it  would  of  necessity  follow,  that,  the  free  development  of  thought  being 
forbidden,  both  as  regards  the  formation  of  new  doctrines  and  their  diffuijion, 
the  process  of  reorganisation  must  be  arrested. 

Thus  I  appreciate  as  fully  as  anyone  all  that  is  truly  valuable  in  the 
Critical  Philosophy ;  but  I  desire  that  all  misapprehension  as  to  its  real 
character  should  henceforth  cease.  The  period  has  arrived  when  we  can 
give  a  rational  account  of  the  course  which  has  been  followed ;  mere  routine 
is  no  longer  indispensable.  It  is  possible  to  maintain  the  just,  though 
transitory,  influence  of  negative  doctrines  without  on  that  ground  treating 
them  as  organic,  and  in  this  way  allowing  ourselves  to  be  lulled  into  a 
factitious  security  in  reference  to  the  serious  dangers  with  which  the 
vicious  prolongation  of  the  existing  anarchy  threatens  society.  Such  an 
intellectual  attitude,  though  perhaps  above  average  capacity,  should  at  least 
become  the  l\abituaLpoint  of  view  of  all  thinkers  who  wish  to  devote  their 
forces  to  the  grand  social  operation  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

By  the  ensemble  of  the  views  above  submitted,  I  hope  I  have  sufficiently 
prepared  all  reflecting  readers  for  the  direct  treatment  of  this  fundamental 
question  of  the  Spiritual  Power,  which  in  our  day  excites  so  many  puerile 
and  chimerical  fears,  and,  accordingly,  to  this  I  now  proceed. 

The  existing  state  of  opinion,  in  reference  to  the  fundamental  question 
of  the  necessity  for  a  spiritual  power,  oflers  to  the  impartial  observer  a 
singular  and  even  painful  contrast.  On  one  hand,  those  who  take  up  the 
cause  of  true  liberty,  of  civilisation,  who,  in  a  word,  specially  proclaim  tbem- 
selves  progressive,  and  to  a  certain  extent  are  so,  dominated  by  the  desire, 
legitimate  but  ill  regulated,  of  avoiding  at  any  price  a  theocracy,  follow  a 
course  which,  were  it  practicable,  must,  to  avoid  anarchy,  inevitably  lead  to 
the  most  degrading  of  despotisms^  that  of  force  destitute  of  all  moral  authority. 
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On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  accoAed  of  a  retrograde  tendencr,  and  do 
in  truth,  to  some  extent,  deserve  this  reproach,  in  respect  not  of  their  philo- 
sophical aims,  hut  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  their  doctrines  were 
these  completely  carried  out,  are  at  bottom  the  only  persons  whose  theories 
adequately  assert  the  dijrnity  of  human  nature,  since  thej  make  moral 
superiority  the  corrective  and  regulator  offeree  or  wealth. 
TheSpiri-  By  the  considerations  above  pointed  out,  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove 

nSStiOT'***  ^^**  ^^^  social  condition  of  the  most  civilised  nations  imperiously  demanda 
mQKt  adapt  the  formation  t>f  a  new  spiritual  order,  as  the  first  and  chief  mode  of  ending 
the  revolutionary  period,  which  began  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  thirty 
years  a^o  entered  on  its  last  sta^.  It  remains  to  examine  directly  the 
nature  of  the  Spiritual  Organisation  appropriate  to  modem  societies.  So 
fundamental  a  problem,  and  one  intimately  connected  with  all  the  deepest 
political  questions,  could  only  be  properly  treated  in  a  special  work  exclo- 
sively  addressed  to  the  most  serious  thinkers.  But,  although  the  very  brief 
indications  to  which  I  must  here  confine  myself  are  assuredly  inadequste 
for  the  complete  treatment  which  such  a  question  merits,  they  will  perhaps 
call  the  attention  of  thoughtful  minds  to  this  subject,  and  this  is  my  pre- 
sent aim. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  complete  general  view  of  the  new  moral  order  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  separately  the  Office  which  the  spiritual  power  should 
fulfil,  abstracted  from  its  peculiar  constitution,  next  the  nature  of  the 
Organisation  requisite  for  bringing  it  into  harmony  with  modem  civilisation. 
The  following  explanations  are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  former  class  of 
considerations,  essentially  reducible  to  an  analysis  of  the  main  reasons  that 
render  a  spiritual  government  necessary  to  society.  On  a  subsequent 
occasion  I  shall  examine  the  second  part  of  the  question.  This  division  is 
determined  by  the  natural  course  of  public  reason,  which,  doubtless,  will 
attain  to  a  clear  perception  of  the  need  for  a  new  moral  power  before  it 
accurately  comprehends  its  true  organisation.  After  having  thus  pointed 
out  the  evfemble  of  the  new  spiritual  order  towards  which  modem  societies 
tend,  I  purpose,  in  a  concluding  essay,  to  consider  the  general  course  by 
which  this  great  work  of  reconstruction  should  naturally  be  effected,  by 
takin^r  it^  existing  stage  as  our  point  of  departure. 

It  would  be  easy  to  form  empirically  a  clear  idea  of -fch^JiinctJons  of  the 
modem  spiritual  power  by  a  careful  study  of  those  which  devolved  upon 
the  Catholic  clergy  at  the  period  of  their  greatest  vigour  and  complete 
independence,  that  is  to  say,  from   about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  to 
nearly  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.    Doubtless,  the  philosophical 
bases  of  these  two  powers,  with  the  corresponding  social  relations,  and,  con- 
sequently, their  respective  modes  of  influence  diflfer  entirely  in  their  nature 
and  are,  in  many  respects,  even  absolutely  opposed.    But  as  regards  the 
— extttnland  the  intensity  of  action,  which  is  here  the  essential  point,  it  may 
be  asserted  that  for  every  social  relation  which  fell  within  the  province  of 
the  Catholic  clergy,  an  analogous  attribute  will  be  found  in  the  new  political 
system  as  to  the  modem  spiritual  power.    Inasmuch  as  the  new  system  will 
be  founded  mors,  quietly  than   the  ancient,  and  at  a  more   enlightened 
period,  when  its  nature  can  be  more  easily  foreseen  and  therefore  better 
understood,  it  is  even  probable  that  the  intervention  of  the  spiritual  power 
will  be  more  explicit  and  complete,  because  it  will  encounter  less  resistance 
in  the  corresponding  temporal  power.    Nevertheless,  although  this  com- 
parison is  invaluable  as  oflering  a  degree  of  precision  not  easily  attainable  in 
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any  other  way,  it  can  only  profit  mindfi  able  to  put  out  of  sight  the  extreme 
difference  of  the  two  states  of  civilisation,  or  rather  to  make  a  just  allowance 
for  it ;  and  that  have  studied  the  past  with  a  disposition  sufficiently  emanci- 
pated from  the  pernicious  prejudices  generally  inspired  by  the  critical  philo- 
sophy towards  the  spiritual  regime  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Such  a  comparison 
would  therefore  almost  unavoidably  lead  most  readers  into  erroneous  appli- 
cations, which  would  give  a  very  mistaken  idea  of  my  view.  Accordingly^ 
though  I  deem  it  advisable  to  signalise  this  point  of  similitude  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  can  utilise  it,  I  shall  merely  undertake,  here,  the  direct 
appreciation  of  the  functions  of  the  modem  spiritual  power. 

Although  it  may  be  useful  and,  in  certain  cases,  even  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  idea  of  society,  abstracted  from  that  of  yovernnienty  it  is  universally 
recognii»ed  that  these  ideas  are  in  fact  inseparable.  Ih  other  words  the 
lasting  existence  of  every  real  association  necessarily  supposes  a  constant 
influence,  at  times  directive,  at  times  repressive,  exercised,  within  certain 
limits,  by  the  whole  on  the  parts,  in  order  to  make  them  converge  towards 
the  general  order  from  which  they  always  naturally  tend  to  deviate,  more 
or  less,  and  fnim  which  they  would  deviate  indefinitely  could  they  be 
entirely  left  to  their  own  impulses.  This  influence  embraces  two  kinds  of 
action,  one  Material  the  othejiMoral ;  which,  though  always  coexisting,  are 
entirely  heterogeneousTwtt  as  regards  their  bases  and  their  modes  of  action. 
The  first  of  these  concerns  actions,  enforcing  some,  preventing  others.  In 
the  last  resort  it  is  founded  upon  force,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
upon  wealth,  which  has  become  its  equivalent  among  modern  nations,  in 
proportion  as  the  progress  of  civilisation  has  transferred  to  industrial  pre- 
eminence the  civil  power  originally  attached  to  military  superiority.  The 
second  consists  in  the  regulation  of  opinioa,  sea  times  t,  and  will,  in  a  word 
of  tendencies.  Its  basis  is  that  moral  authority  which  in  the  last  resort 
belongs  toT intellectual  superiority  aild  ~  knowledge.  In  this  way  the  two 
great  inequalities  on  which  all  society  is  based,  concur  to  maintain  social 
order. 

From  the  time  when  civilisation  had  advanced  suflicientlv  to  allow  of 
our  assigning  these  two  general  branches  of  government  to  diflerent 
classes — as  took  place  in  the  Middle  Ages — the  distinction  between  them 
became  apparent  to  everyone,  and  the  terms  *  temporal  power '  and  *  spiri- 
tual power '  were  created  to  denote  it.  For  that  reason  alone  it  is 
desirable  to  preserve  these  terms,  at  least  provisionally,  in  the  new  social 
state,  although  their  structure  still  recals  th^  social  state  that  gave  them 
birth. 

The  proper  destination  of  the  Spiritual  Power  is,  then^  the  government  of  Ednoktioi 
opinion ;  that  is  to  say  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  those  principles  ^ficti!)n^ 
whicK^iight  to  preside  over  the  various  social  relations.     This  general  theSpiriu 
function  is  divisible  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  distinct  classes  of  rela- 
tions.   In  truth  no  social  fact  cim  escape  the  influence  of  the  spiritual 
power  when  this  is_well.$rgi||Udfid,  that  is  to  say,  in  e.xact  harmony  with  the 
corresponding  s£ate  of  civilisation.     Its  chief  attribute,  therefore,  is  the 
BUpremeiiiTgCtibn  ol  jtducation^  whether  general  or  special,  of  the  former 
A  especially,  the  word  being  taken  in  its  most  extended  and  just  sense,  so  as 
/  to  embrace  the  entire  system  of  ideas  and  habits  necessary  for  initiating 
individuals  into  the  social  order  under  which  they  must  live,  and  for  adapt- 
ing, as  far  as  possible  each  of  them  to  the  special  oflice  he  ought  to  fulfil 
in  this  great  social  function  the  action  of  the  spiritual  power  is  most  clearly 
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marked;  as  constitutinjr  its  exclusive  attribute ;  while,  in  all  other  ctses,  its 
iDfluence  is,  more  or  less,  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  temporal  power.    In 
tbis  way,  it  decisively  maeifests  its  power,  and,  at  the  same'  time,  lap  the 
solid  foundation  of  its  generaL-authimtj.    JSducation  would  even  inclode 
the  national  functions  of  the  aptri^al  power,  if  by  an  abusive  extendon  of 
tbis  expression,  we  included  under  it,  as  some  philosophers  have  done,  not 
only  the  preparation  of  youth,  but  also  that  important  action  exerted  as 
a^hilts,  which  is  its  necessary~complement  and  inevitaBld  Mbfleqaeoce. 
Tn^econd  class  of  functions  appertaining  to  the  spiritual  power  consiflts  in 
putting  forward  unceasingly  for  the  regulation  of  active  life,  both  as  r^ardi 
individuals  and  the  masses,  the  principles  which  they  imbibed  in  jontb, 
and  enforcing  their  application,  whe^  neglected^or  yiolated,  so  far  as  mond 
means  are  efficacious  for  that  purpose.^ 

Such,  briefly  considered,  are  the  general  functions  of  the  spiritual  power 
viewed  in  reference  to  the  nation  alone.  But  International  Relations  asfa^m 
to  it  a  new  class  of  functions,  which,  however,  flow  from  the  former,  applied 
to  a  wider  sphere.  Abstractedly  considered,  the  jurisdiction  of  thespiritml 
power  should  acknowledge  no  other  territorial  limits  than  those  of  the 
habitable  globe,  if  all  portions  of  the  human  race  had  nearly  reached  the 
aame  state  of  civilisation,  since  a  spiritual  association  is  by  its  natoze, 
evidently  capable  of  an  indefinite  extension.  But  it  embraces,  in  fact,  oolj 
the  nations  (for  example  those  in  Europe)  whose  social  state  is  sufficientlj 
similar  to  allow  of  their  maintaining  a  certain  degree  of  permanent  com- 
munity, and  yet  so  diflTerent  as  to  require  temporal  governments  distiort 
from  and  independent  of  each  other.  For  as  soon  as  this  similitude  exists, 
continuous  relations  inevitably  arise,  whence  result  at  once  the  possibility 
and  the  necessity  for  a  certain  common  government,  destined  to  regulate 
them  by  the  influence  of  general  and  uniform  principles. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  Catholic  philosophers  should  have  made  its 
European  influence  the  main  and  characteristic  attribute  of  the  spiritosl 
power  since,  belonging  to  it  exclusively,  this  constituted  its  most  obvioos 
>Eind  decisive  office.  Without  doubt  at  each  social  stage,  the  association  oft 
icertain  number  ot  men  under  a  common  spiritual  r^ime  always  and  necee- 
sarily  precedes  their  union  under  the  same  temporal  government.  Thst  if 
equally  true  for  National  as  for  European  order.  But  this  truth  can  be  far 
more  easily  proved  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  case,  for  in  this  tbe 
two  powers  constantly  coexist,  while  in  the  other,  from  the  nature  of  tliing«i 
spiritual  association  always  §}ibsists  in  full  force  long  before  any  beginniog 
of  temporal  association.     So  true  is  iHis  that  in  the  ancient  political  system, 

>  Besides  the  above  two  kinds  of  functions,  the  spiritual  power  also  eyidentlj 
exercises,  as  a  learned  corporofeten, ^a^gongnltati ve  influence,  direct  op  indirect,  m 
all  social  operations.  But  this  latteroffic6,  Trhich  our  present  incomplete  and 
erroneous  system  of  education  disposes  us  to  exaggerate  and  overestimate,  would, 
in  a  well-ordered  social  state,  fall  within  one  or  other  of  the  two  former.  For 
this  reason  I  have  not  expressly  mentioned  it  in  my  present  summary  eipoeitico. 
,'  For  when  education  is  what  it  ought  to  be,  individuals  or  the  masses  rarely  require  u> 
Ipractice  any  general  principles  but  those  under  which  they  have  been  brought  np' 
iris'only  necessary  to  remind  them  of  these  and  to  explain  their  appliaitioD, 
because  they  naturally  tend  to  forget  and  miswiderstand  them.  When  the 
general  or  special  needs  of  society  really  require- Ne5!Lj?r*°<^ipl^  ^®  spiritual 
power,  as  the  class  on  whom  the  cultivation  of  theocetical.  knowledge  derolw^ 
should  supply  the  want  and  systematically  introduce  them  mto-fSirenil  «^* 
cation. 
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tbe  spiritual  union  alone  subsisted,  and  it  Is  still  doubtful,  whether  the  tem- 
poral union  will  ever  subsist  under  any  system. 

Such  then,  incontestably,  is  the  second  great  object  at  which  the 
spiritual  power  aims:  the  fusing  of  all  European,  and,  generally  speaking, 
of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  nations,  into  one  moral  communion. 
This  last  office,  which  completes  its  attributions,  is,  like  the  preceding, 
reducible  to  the  permanent  foundation  of  a  unitbrip  system  of  education}  for 
the  various  populations,  and  of  that  regular  influence  which  necessarily 
results  therefrom.  Thus  it  is  that  the  spiritual  power  naturally  becomes 
invested,  in  reference  to  the  several  nitons  and  their  temporal  chiefs,  with 
the  sort  of  authority  indispensable  for  inducing  them,  willingly  or  un- 
wiliiii^ly,  to  submit  their  ditierences  to  its  arbitration,  and  to  receive  from  it 
a  common  impulse  whenever  a  collective  action  is  needed. 

Thus,  to  resume,  the  life  of  individuals  and  that  of  nations  is  alternately 
i  composed  of  speculation  and  of  action,  in  other  words  of  tendencies  and 
;  results.  These  two  kinds  of  ftfcts  are  intertwined  in  a  thousand  ways  in 
real  life.  The  proper  and  exclusive  object  of  the  spiritual  power  is  to 
regulate  the  former,  that  of  the  temporal  to  regulate  the  latter.  Each  of 
the  two  powers  acts  legitimately  so  long  as  it  confines  itself  strictly  to  its 
natural  sphere  of  action,  so  far  at  least  as  this  distinction  is  humanly 
possible.  When  either^  passing  this  limit,  usurps  a  function  of  the  other,  an 
abuse  occurs;  and  though  such  usurpations,  in  both  senses,  have,  un- 
deniably, been,  or  may  again  become,  momentarily  inevitable  and  indispen- 
sable under  certain  circumstances,  they  do  not,  for  that  reason,  constitute 
the  normal  state.  Such  is  the  typical  order  towards  which  political  combi- 
nations should  tend ;  although,  unquestionably,  it  may  be  foreseen  that  the 
imperfection  of  the  human  organisation,  whether  as  regards  intelligence,  or 
passion,  in  this  as  in  every  other  case,  forbids  the  hope  of  ever  reaching 
complete  success.^ 

Having  thus,  in  order  to  fix  our  ideas,  laid  down  this  general  definition 
of  the  spiritual  power  for  every  social  state,  it  becomes  easy,  by  applying  the 
preceding  considerations,  to  show  that  this  power,  once  properly  reorganised, 
should  exert  as  great  an  influence  in  Modern  Civilisation  as  in  that  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  I  need  not  specially  concern  myself  with  the  latter,  as  to 
which  I  refer  my  readers  to  the  works  of  the  Catholic  philosophers,  and 
particularly  to  those  of  M.  de  Maistre,  who  in  his  treatise  The  Pope,  has 
given  the  most  systematic,  profound,  and  exact  exposition  of  the  ancient 
spiritual  organisation.^     We  have  here,  essentially,  to  consider  the  spiritual 

^  Philosophically  considered,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  influence  will  always 
remain,  by  their  nature,  perfectly  distinct ;  but,- considered  politically,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  make  a  distinction,  even  approximately,  because  there  are  a 
multitude  of  secondary  oflices — which  this  is  not  the  place  tor  pointing  out — 
whert)  the  two  powers  must  inevitably  be  united,  pretty  equally,  in  the  same  hands. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  division  of  the  two  powers  simply  requires  that 
no  individual  or  Uxly  of  men,  should  possess  both  in  a  nigh  degree,  and  this  is  not 
only  possible  but  has  long  since  become  inevitable,  especially  in  the  modern 
system  ut  society. 

'  The  philosophers  of  the  retCQgrade  school,  and  particularly  M.  de  Maistre, 
who  may  now  be  regarded  as  its  head,  while  defending  the  Catholic  system,  have 
offiBred  some  general  considerations  of  great  importance  on  the  Spiritual  Puwer,  as 
an  element  of  every  conceivable  society.  But  these  abstract  conceptions,  though 
capable  of  supplying  useful  hints  to  persons  who  desire  to  embrace  thin  funds- 
mental  question  from  its  true  point  of  view,  are  deficient  both  in  the  precision  and 
in  the  generality  necessary  to  establish  a  methodical  conviction.    In  them  we  may 
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power  in  the  social  state  peculiar  to  modem  nations,  and  which  I  rej^ard  t9 
b^inpr  characterised,  under  its  temporal  aspects,  hj  the  entire  preponderance 
of  industrial  activity. 

In  the  positive  order  of  societj,  organisatioQjuwhether  considered  as  a 
whole  or  in  detail,  is  nothing  huftbe  regulation  of  the  Diviaion  of  Labour ; 
this  expression  being  understood  not  in  the  very  narrow  aense  given  to  it  bj 
the  economists,^  but  in  its  most  extended  8ense,that  is  to  saj,  as  embracing 
all  the  various  kinds  of  coexisting  labours,  theoretical  or  practical,  which 
cooperate  to  the  same  end,  inckidin^-disttiict  nationaT  aa  well  ma  indiTidoiI 
functions.  The  ever-increasing  separation  and  specialisation  of  distinct 
organs  of  activity,  as  regards  both  individuals  and  nations,  constitute,  in 
fact,  the  general  means  of  perfecting  the  human  race,  as,  by  a  necessanr 
and  continuous  reaction  they  are  its  permanent  result'  In  this  way  society 
naturally  tends  to  enlarge  itself  more  and  more,  and  must,  sooner  or  later, 
comprehend  the  totality  of  msiikind,  if  the  duration  which  physical  law» 
af'sij'n  to  the  progressive  activity  of  our  race  is  sufficiently  prolonged.  All 
real  8teps  in   advance  which   have   taken  place,   or   can   take  place,  in 

remark  the  radical  inconsequence  which  consists  in  directly  transferring  to 
miKlern  8<x.*iotie8  con  side  rations  exclusively  tlr:iwn  frum  the  observation  of 
mKliaeval  fM)cietieM  so  e^sentially  different.  Associated,  moreover,  as  they  iovaii- 
aMy  are,  with  projects  for  restoring  a  sjhtem  whose  destruction,  already  alia/iit 
completed,  is  henceforwanl  irrevocable,  they  tend  in  the  present  state  of  mens 
minds  nither  to  fortify  than  to  uproot  the  general  prejudice  against  every  sjiiritQ-il 
power.  We  may  even  remurk  that  the  sentiment,  involuntary  though  incomplete, 
of  tottil  disnccord  with  their  century  inspires  these  philosopliers  with  a  hesiratioa 
and  timidity  which  th<jws  itself  even  in  their  judgments  ot  the  past. 

Philixsopbically  regarded,  then,  these  works  esHentiiiUy  possess  only  an  histori- 
cal utility,  as  being  eminently  adapttnl  to  place,  in  the  clearfst  lii?ht,  the  trw 
general  character  of  the  ancient  social  system,  and  to  secure  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  immense  benefits  which  the  human  race  owes  to  it.  In  this  res|>ect  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  retrograde  school  preserve  all  their  valae,  as  being  fully  and 
directly  applicable  to  an  order  of  facts  for.  or  rather  from,  which  they  have  been 
systenmtised.  But  in  reference  to  the  modern  reorganisation  of  existing  societiesy 
the  question  must  be  po<^arded  as  one  absolutely  uutouclied, 

It  remains  to  point  out  that  the  political  influence  of  the  retrograde  school  is, 
nevertheless,  in  this  point  of  view,  very  useful  in  our  day,  and  even  necessary, 
during  a  certain  period,  though  only  indirectly,  and.  so  to  speak,  negatively 
useful.  For  it  presents,  on  one  hand,  an  indispensable  impediment  which 
preserves  society  from  the  total  preponderjince  of  critical  doctrines  that  would 
hinder  all  real  organisation.  At  the  same  time  it  acts  as  a  stimulant,  no  less 
essential,  to  compel  modern  civilisation  to  produce  the  moral  system  fitted  to  itself, 
and  adapted  to  give  it  the  consistency  which  it  needs  in  order  to  l>ecome  capable 
of  replacing  the  ancient  one.  In  this  sense  the  influence  of  the  retrograde  school 
is  quite  as  necessary  as  that  of  the  negative  school,  though  in  a  different  way ;  and 
one  should  xvaturally  subsist  as  long  as  the  other. 

*  The  Economists  were  led.  by  the  imperfect  nature  of  the  investigations 
which  the  general  progress  of  the  human  mind  assigned  to  them,  to  consider  the 
social  state  from  a  very  imperfect  point  of  view.  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  under- 
stand that  they  could  only  embrace  the  narrowest  and  least  important  applications 
of  the  principle  of  the  Division  of  Ijibour,  of  which  they  are,  properiy  speaking, 
the  inventors.  To  the  credit  of  Adam  Smith,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  not 
only  was  he  the  first  to  conceive  this  great  principle  in  a  clear  and  positive 
manner,  but  he  presented  it  in  a  much  broader  manner  than  any  of  his 
successors. 

*  The  considerations  submitted  in  this  and  the  following  paragraphs,  are, 
naturally,  as  applicable  to  theoretical  as  to  practical  order.  But  I  have  thought 
it  best  to  apply  them  to  the  latter,  in  order  to  place  in  a  clearer  light  the  neces* 
sity  for  the  spiritual  power,  which  is  now  my  chief  aim. 
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social  orgranisation  may  be  regarded,  from  ibis  point  of  view,  as  produciog 
or  tending  to  produce  a  better  Division  of  Labour.  For  social  order  would^ 
manifestly,  be  perfect,  whether  as  regards  personal  well- being  or_the  har- 
monj  of  the  whole,  if  we  could  in  all  cases  assign  to  every  individual  or 
fifttiontHat  precise  kind  of  activity  for  which  they  are  respectively  fitted  by 
natural  disposition,  antecedents,  or  special  circumstances.  This,  considered 
from  another  point  of  view,  would  simply  constitute  a  complete  division  of 
labour.  Doubtless  such  a  social  order  could  not  at  any  period  exist  in  per- 
fection. But  the  human  race  continually  tends  to  approach  this  limit,  more 
and  more,  although  we  can  never  determine  how  far  we  shall  fall  short  of 
it  In  the  social  state  which  among  modem  nations  establishes  itself 
with  increasing  solidity,  this  tendency  is  most  direct  and  apparent.  For 
I  industrial  activity,  compared  with  railitaiy  activity,  is  characterised  by  this 
admirable  property;  that  its  free  and  full  development,  in  one  individual  or 
nation,  does  not  necessarily  involve  its  repreAsion  in  other  individuals  or 
nations.  On  the  contrary  it  not  merely  permits  but,  within  certain  limits, 
promotes  univen^al  cooperation  ;  whence  it  naturally  follows  that  men  and 
nations  are  continually  impelled  to  form  associations  more  and  more  extended 
and  pacitic. 

J^ut  if  the  Division  of  Labour,  regarded  in  this  light,  be  the  general 
cause  of  human  perfection,^  and  of  the  development  of  the  social  state ;  it 
presents  under  another  aspect,  no  less  natui-sl,  a  continual  tendency  to 
deterioration,  and  dissolution,  which  would,  in  the  end,  stop  all  progress, 
nless  constantly  checked  by  the  ever-increasing  action  of  government  and, 
above  all,  of  spiritual  government.  It  necessarily  results  from  this  con- 
stantly progressive  specialisation,  that  each  individual,  and  each  nation, 
habitually  places  itself  at  a  point  of  view,  more  and  more  narrow,  and  is 
guided  by  interests  increasingly  special.  If  then,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
intellect  is  sharpened,  on  the  other  it  becomes  narrower,^  and  so  too  what 
sociability  gains  in  extent,  it  loses  in  energy.  In  this  way,  each  individual 
'  and  nation,  is  rendered  more  and  more  untit  to  grasp,  unaided,  the  relation 
,  between  his  special  action  and  the  entirety  of  social  activity,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  becomes  increasingly  complicated.  On  the  other  hand,  each 
feels  more  and  more  disposed  to  detach  his  particular  cause  from  the  common 
cause,  every  day  less  easily  apprehensible.  These  disadvantages,  incident 
to  the  Division  of  Labour,  evidently  tend,  from  the  nature  of  things,  to  aug^ 
ment  continually  pan  passu  with  its  advantages.  The  former  then  would 
overbear  the  latter,  if  they  could  act  unreservedly.  Hence  the  absolute 
necessity  for  a  continuous  action,  produced  by  two  forces,  one  moral  the 
other  physical,  specially  destined  to  bring  back  to  the  general  point  of  view 

'  The  imperfection  of  language  obliges  me  to  employ  these  words — perfection 
and  development — of  which  the  former  and  even  the  latter,  though  more  precise, 
usually  recalls  ideas  of  absolute  excellence  and  indefinite  amelioratiDn,  foreign  to 
my  meaning.  These  words  are  merely  used  by  me  with  the  scientific  purpose  of 
designating,  in  social  physics,  a  certain  succession  of  states  which  the  human  race 
reaches  in  accordance  with  fixed  laws;  analogous  to  their  employment  by 
physiologists  in  the  study  of  the  individual,  to  designate  a  series  of  transfor- 
mations, which  involve  no  necessary  idea  of  continuoiis  amelioration  or  deteriora- 
tion. 

^  Some  economists,  and  among  others,  M.  Say,  have  perceived  this  inevitable 
result  of  the  tlivision  of  labour  when  carried  very  far,  but  only  in  reference  to 
those  subordinate  cases  which  had  formed  the  exclusive  subject  of  their  obterva^t 
tions. 
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minds  predispo^d  to  diverge,  and  to  impose  the  common  interest  upon 
individualities  which  constantly  tend  to  deviate  from  it.  While  euch  an 
intervention  is  indispensable,  it  becomes  possible,  and  even  unavoidable, 
because  the  natural  development  of  the  various  inequalides,  which  neces- 
sarily results  from  the  division  of  labour,  tends,  of  itself,  to  establish  the 
hierarchy,  spiritual  and  temporal,  requisite  for  this  general  action.  Sacii* 
from  an  elementary  point  of  view,  is  the  theory  of  government,  the  entire 
essence  of  which  thus  consists,  at  all  times,  in  regulating  the  hiemchj 
which  forms  itself  spontaneously  in  the  interior  of  society  so  as  to  diminish, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  evil,  as  compared  with  the  beneficial,  influence  of 
the  division  of  labour. 

These  considerations  are  specially  applicable  to  the  system  of  modem 
civilisation,  as  much  as  those  very  ditferent  ones  previously  pointed  out  In 
our  social  state,  where  the  division  of  labour  is  pushed  farthest,  and  most, 
inevitably,  more  than  in  any  previous  state,  continually  augment,  both  as 
regards  individuals  and  nations,  the  disadvantages  attaching  to  thi^  divi»ioo, 
no  le5s  that  its  advantages,  are  necessarily  more  pronounced.  Under  one 
aspect  it  is  as  inferior  to  the  social  condition  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  as 
it  is  superior  under  the  other;  and  this  furnishes  ample  matter  for discus^inn 
to  those  who  desire  to  praise  or  blame  either  absolutely,  and  can  do  so 
according  to  the  point  of  view  at  which  they  place  themselves.  Who,  in 
fact,  htL'i  not  remarked,  that  in  mental  gi*asp  and  political  energy,  the  nations 
of  antiquity  were  u9  superior  to  the  modern  as  they  were  inferior  in  extent 
of  knowledge  and  universality  of  social  relations.  From  the  foregoing 
remarks  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  nothing  accidental  in  this  contrast,  the 
source  of  which  we  should  fathom  in  order  to  exclude  vicious  attempts  to 
combine  in  the  social  order  two  mutually  incompatible  sotU  of  excellence.^ 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  last  class  of  considerations  above  indicated  which 
explain  the  general  function  of  government,  conceived  in  its  largest  scope, 
and  especially  as  part  of  modern  civilisation,  evidently  apply,  in  a  special 
manner,  to  the  Spiritual  Power,  proving  that  in  the  new  social  state  the 
action  of  this  power  should  be  more  extensive,  and  less  intense,  than  in  all 
the  preceding  states  of  society.  Since  ~rn~^fitct  the  general  disadvantages 
incident  to  division  of  labour  inevitably  incirease  by  the  same  necessity  which 
produces  the  gradual  development  of  civilisation,  society  needs,  more  and 
more,  particularly  among  the  modem  nations,  to  feel  the  influence  of  a 
speculative  corporation,  which,  specially  and  permanently  devoting  itself  to 
the  general  poini  of  view,  is  destined  to  recall  this  both  to  individuals  and 
nations;  and  which,  being  at  the  same  time,  by  its  character  and  social 
independence,  disinterested  as  regards  the  numerous  causes  that  produce 
divergency  and  isolation,  is  eminently  fitted  to  identify  its  particular  interest 
with  that  common  interest,  whose  peculiar  organ  it  may  be  considered  in 
the  majority  of  cases.  But  in  order  to  complete  this  general  view  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  draw  the  distinction  more  precisely,  aa  regards  the  continuous 
development  of  the  total  influence  of  government,  between  the  spiritual 
direction  and  the  temporal  direction  of  society^ 

*  In  studying  the  special  social  characteristics  of  the  ancient  nations,  « 
should  only  consider  the  classes  that  really  constituted  society ;  namely  the  free- 
men,  slaves  being  generally  regarded  as  a  kind  of  domestic  animal.  With  this 
limitation,  which,  besides,  proves  that  the  state  of  the  human  race,  as  a  whole, 
has,  frince  this  period  undergone  a  great  improvement,  the  remark  made  in  tha 
text  cannot  be  disputed. 
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Studying  the  mechanism  of  human  societies  profoundly,  we  may  perceive, 
as  above  pointed  out,  that  in  eyery  political  system  the  formation  of  the 
Spiritual  Power  invariably  and  necessarily  preceded  the  development  of  the 
Temporal  Power,  even  where  these  two  powers  were  united  in  the  same 
hand.  Thus,  to  take  the  most  decisive  example,  the  Roman  constitution 
was  originally  as  essentially  theocratic  as  the  Etruscan,  and  although  it 
subsequently  assumed  so  different  a  character,  the  patricians  always  con- 
sidered their  authority  as  a  sacerdotal  corporation  the  essential  batds  of  their 
power.  In  tri^h^  generally  speaking,  the  spiritual  association,  founded  on 
community  of  doctrine  and  the  resulting  harmony  of  sentiments,  must,  by 
the  nature  of  things,  precede  the  temporal  association  founded  on  a  con- 
formity of  interests.  Thejatter  can  never  exist  without  the  former ;  in- 
terests being  never  sufficiently  homogeneous  to  dispense  with  a  certain 
similitude  of  principles.  Yet,  it  is  possible  to  conceive  an  association  exist- 
ing by  identity  of  principle  alone,  supposing  the  opposition  of  interests  not 
to  be  excessive,  although  society  cannot  subsist,  in  a  complete  and  stable 
sense,  either  between  individuals  or  nations,  imless  both  conditions  are,  to 
a  certain  extent,  simultaneously  fulfilled.  In  proportion  as  civilisation 
develops  itself,  each  of  the  two  kinds  of  association  augments  in  extent^ 
while  diminishing  in  energy^  as  above  explained.  But  the  original  uiti'er- 
ence  flowing  from  Itheir  intimate  nature  always  makes  itself  felt  in  one 
respect.  The  temporal  association  being  incapable  of  supporting  itself 
alone  and  without  the  cooperation  of  the  spiritual  power,  while  spiritual 
association  can,  to  a  certain  extent,  subsist  by  itself  and  without  the  help  of 
the  temporal  power,  the  spiritual  power  enlarges  its  sphere  amid  the  growing 
complication  of  society,  whereas  the  temporal  power  sees  its  sphere  contract. 
In  fact,  the  temporal  power  only  rules  what  cannot  be  governed  spiritually ; 
:  that  is  to  say  force  governs  what  is  inaccessible  to  opinion  Now  in  pro- 
portion as  men  become_  civilised,  they  become  on  one  hand  more  easily 
affected  by  moral  motives,  on  the  other  more  disposed  to  a  peaceful  adjust- 
ment of  their  interests.  For  this  reason  the  action  of  the  temporal  power 
continually  decreases,  and  ought  to  diminish  in  the  new  state  of  society 
more  than  in  the  preceding  states ;  while  the  action  of  the  spiritual  power 
augments  and  should  become  greater  in  the  modern  system  of  civilisation 
than  in  any  other.  Thus  we  see  how  profoundly  vicious  is  that  disposition 
with  which  the  critical  philosophy  has  imbued  nearly  all  minds,  and  which 
disposes  men  to  conceive  the  new  social  order  as  subsisting  without  any 
spiritual  power.  On  the  contrary,  this  power  should  now  necessarily  exert 
a  much  greater  political  influence  within  its  natural  sphere  of  action  than 
can  be  exerted  by  the  temporal  power,  which  tends  to  become  less  and  less 
important,  and  to  reduce  itself  more  and  more,  so  long  at  least  as  civili- 
sation continues  to  advance,  to  a  purely  civil  hierarchy,  although  probably 
this  last  result  is  never  absolutely  attainable. 

Having  thus  conceived  the  general  action  of  the  modem  Spiritual  Power, 
by  contemplating  its  various  offices,  whether  National  or  European,  as  a 
whole,  it  is  necessary  to  complete  this  view  by  considering  them  in  their 
main  details. 

The  first  subdivision  of  this  ensemble  of  fimctiona,  to  which  I  must  here   National 
confine  myself,  consists,  as  above  remarked,  in  distinguishing  the  Spiritual  ^^  tone. 
Power  into  two  grand  classes  of  offices ;  the  one  National,  the  other  Euro-  SSrit***?^ 
pean.^    Let  us  first  consider  the  former.  Power. 

'  Obliged  to  employ  one  or  other  of  two  expressions,  European  or  universal, 
i&  order  to  designate  that  part  of  the  functions  of  the  spiritual  power  which  is 
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We  have  seen  that,  in  thia  respect,  the  action  of  the  epiiitual  power 
Asseutially  consists  in  creating  through  educatioti  the  opinions  and  habita 
which  ought  to  guide  men  in  active  life,  and  afterwards  in  m^taining  b? 
regular  and  constant  moral  jnfluence,  exercised  both  over  individuals  and 
classes,  the  practical  observation  of  these  fundamental  rules.'  We  must, 
therefore,  examine  the  chief  grounds  which,  contrary  to  existing  prejudices, 
necessitate  in  the  new  social  state,  a  Moral  Government  bearing  _on  ide^s, 
dispgsitions,  and  conduct,  both  as  regards  individual  and  collective  order. 

Dogmatic  belief  is  the  normal  condition  of  the  human  intellect,  towards 
which  it  tends  naturally,  at  all  times  and  in  every  direction,  even  when 
seeming  to  deviate  moat  from  it.  For  Scepticism  only  constitutes  a  crisis : 
the  inevitable  result  of  the  mental  interregnum  which  necessarily  anses 
whenever  the  human  mind  is  obliged  to  change  its  doctrines,  andi,  at  the 
same  time,  the  indispensable  means  employed,  by  individuals  and  the  race, 
in  order  to  allow  of  passing  from  one  doctrine  to  another ;  such  being  the 
only  esi*ential  utility  of  doubt.  This  principle,  which  may  be  verified  in 
every  class  of  ideas,  is,  a  fortiori,  applicable  to  Social  Ideas  as  the  moet 
complicated  and  important  of  all.  Modem  populations  have  obeyed  this 
imperative  law  of  our  nature,  even  in  their  revolutionary  period,  since, 
whenever  it  was  really  necessary  for  them  to  act,  though  for  destruction 
only,  they  were  unavoidably  led  to  give  a  dogmatic  form  to  ideas  purely 
critical  in  their  essence.  -    - 

Neither  individuals  nor  the  human  race  are  destined  to  consume  their 
life  in  a  course  of  sterile  reasoning,  continually  disserting  on  the  conduct 
they  ought  to  observe.  The  mass  of  the  human  race  is  essentially  called  to 
actioHy  except  an  imperceptible  fraction  only,  who,  by  their  nature,  are  chiefly 
devoted  to  contemplation.  ( ^Nevertheless,  every  sort  of  action  presupposef 
directing  Principles  already  ascertained,  which  individuals  and  the  masses 
have,  in  most  cases,  neither  capacity  nor  time  to  establish,  or  even  to  verify, 
otherwise  than  by  their  results.  Such,  intellectually  considered,  is  the  fun- 
damental consideration  that  decisively  justifies  the  existence  of  a  class 
absorbed  by  speculative  labours,  constantly  and  exclusively  occupied  in 
furnishing  all  the  rest  with  the  general  rules  of  conduct,  which  they  can  no 
more  dispense  with  than  create  ;  and  which,  once  admitted,  allow  the  masses 
to  employ  their  faculties  in  applying  them  to  practice,  only  asking  for  the 
assistance  of  the  contemplative  class,  when  deduction  or  interpretation  pre- 
sents too  many  diHiculties. 

This  necessity  for  Spiritual  Guidance  manifests  itself,  no  less  clearly,  if 
man  is  considered,  not  merely  as  an  intelligent,  but  as  a  mojal  being.  For, 
even  admitting  that  each  individual  or  coflective  being  could  by  his  unaided 
faculties  form  the  plan  of  action  best  adapted  to  his  own  welfare,  or  to 

excTte<l  over  international  relations,  I  prefer  the  former  as  being  the  most 
accurate  and  consecrated  by  past  usa^,  although  probably  it  is  at  once  too 
large  and  too  narrow.  But  I  employ  it  without  prejudice  to  tlie  territorial 
extension  which  the  spiritual  power  frhaJl  some  time  or  other  attain. 

'  In  order  to  simplify  this  summary  examination  a£  much  as  possible,  I  do 
not  extend  it  to  points  not  generally  contested,  although  they  might  with 
advantage  he  presented  in  a  more  rational  way  than  is  habitually  done.  For 
this  reason  I  continue  here  to  regard  education'  only  on  ita  social  side,  and 
not  that  theoretical  instruction,  general  or  special,  which  ought  to  preside  over 
industrial  activity.  This  last  preparation  evidently  forms  an  essential  attribute 
of  th(!  spiritual  power,  on  the  necessity  of  which  I  do  not  insist  because  it  is,  I 
think,  doubts  by  no  one. 
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the  harmony  of  the  ensemhlef  it  is  certain  that  this  doctrine,  hein^  generally 
opposed^  more  or  less,  to  the  most  energetic  impulses  of  human  nature, 
•would,  hy  itself,  exert  hardly  any  influence  on  real  life.  It  therefore  needs 
to  he,  so  to  speak,  vivified  hy  a  moral  force,  regularly  organised,  \7hich, 
continually  recalling  it  to  the  rememhrance  of  each  in  the^  intezest  of  all, 
can  impart  the  energy  that  results  from  such  universal  adhesion,  and  is 
alone  capable  of  overcoming,  or  even  adequately  counterbalancing,  the  force 
of  the  anti-social  dispositions  naturally  preponderant  in  human  nature. 

However  great  the  progress  of  civilisation  may  he  it  must  ever  remain 
true  that  if  the  social  stftte  is,  in  certain  respects,  a  continuous  state  of  indi- 
vidual satisfaction,  it  is  also,  under  other  not  less  necessary  aspects,  a 
cootihuous  state  of  ^incrifice.  To  speak  more  precisely,  each  person,  in  every 
personal  act,  must  experience  a  certain  degree  of  satirifaction  without  which 
society  could  not  exist ;  and  a  certain  degree  of  sacrifice  without  which  it 
could  not  maintain  itself,  having  regard  to  the  opposition  of  individual 
tendencies  which  is,  in  some  degree,  absolutely  inevitable.  The  relative 
intensity  of  the  former  kind  of  feelings  may  doubtless  increase,  and,  in 
fact,  it  does  constantly  increase,  thus  creating  a  progressive  amelioration  of 
the  human  condition.  But  the  latter  necessity  also  always  exists  and  its 
absolute  strength  even  augments  continually,  through  that  increasing 
warmth  of  desire  which  our  organisation  invariably  connects  with  the 
augmentation  of  our  enjoyments,  as  an  inevitable  compensation  and  an 
indispensable  corrective. 

I  The  highest  attainable  state  of  social  perfection  would  manifestly  con- 
,  sist  in  the  fulfilment  by  each  person  of  the  particular  office  for  which  he  is 
best  adapted  in  the  general  system.  Now  even  in  such  a  state  of  things — 
itself,  purely  ideal,  though  capable  of  being  indefinitely  approached — men 
would  need  a  moral  government,  because  no  one  could  of  his  own  accord 
confine  his  personal  dispositions  within  limits  suitable  to  his  condition.  For 
nature  and  society  will,  hy  common  accord,  ever  assign  to  different  persons, 
functions  which  afi*ord  satisfaction  in  very  various  degrees.  Natural  apti- 
tudes and  social  positions  present  an  infinite  variety  as  regards  both  kind 
and  intensity.  On  the  contrary  the  instincts  that  habitually  predominate 
are  nearly  the  same  under  both  aspects  in  all  men,  or  at  least  they  exist  in 
all  with  sufficient  energy  to  inspire  a  wish  for  the  enjoyments  that  others 
have,  let  their  positions  difi*er  as  they  may.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
developing,  by  a  special  influence,  the  natural  morality  of  man,  in  order,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  bring  the  impulses  of  all  within  the  limits  required 
for  the  general  harmony,  by  habituating  them  from  childhood  to  a  voluntary 
subordination  of  their  personal  interest  to  the  common  interest,  and  by  con- 
stantly reproducing  in  active  life,  with  necessary  emphasis,  the  consideration 
of  the  social  point  of  view.  Without  this  salutary  influence,  which  extin- 
guish eslHe' evil  in  its  source,  society,  being  constantly  obliged  to  acton 
individuals,  either  by  violent  means  or  by  interest,  in  order  to  repress  the 
results  of  tendencies  allowed  to  develop  themselves  freely,  the  maintenance 
of  order  would  become  impossible,  even  did  this  temporal  discipline  reach 
its  utmost  limits.  But  happily,  from  the  nature  of  things,  the  absolute 
notion  of  such  a  mode  of  government,  at  once  barbarous  and  illusory,  is,  and 
can  only  be,  a  mere  supposition.  In  truth  temporal  represition  never  has 
been,  and  never  will  be,  anything  but  the  complement  of  spiritual  repression, 
which,  at  no  time,  can  wholly  suffice  for  social  necessities.    If,  by  the 
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natand  pro^rress  of  civilisation,  the  former  tmceasimrly  dimixdslies.  tlds 
diminution  unavoidably  pre^uppoaea  a  proportional  increase  of  the  latter. 

Thus,  both  under  intellectual  and  moral  aspects,  it  is  proved  that  ia 
every  established  society,  the  notions  of  ffood  or  «n7  intended  for  the  guid- 
ance of  each  person  in  his  various  sodal  relations  (and  even  in  his  porelr 
individual  Ufe  as  far  as  it  can  influence  these  relations  >,  are  reducible  to 
pregeripHovu  or  prokibi^wnSy  founded  and  maintained  by  Spiritual  Aathorirr 
properly  organised,  and  which,  as  a  whole,  constitote  the  guidin^r  sooil 
doctrine.^  In  this  way,  we  can  explain  that  ^nj«u»»it:  estimAte  of  homia 
nature,  systematised  by  Catholic  philosophy,  in  accordance  with  the  profouod, 
thou^lm^cessarily  empirical,  knowledge  of  our  nature,  ao  eminentlv  charar- 
teristic  of  it  It  directly  sets  forth  as  a  fundamental  virtue,  the  immatable 
and  necessary  basis  of  private  and  public.  happLnej^^^a^A,  tliat  is  to  mv  tbe 
disposition  to  place  cdnficTehce,  spontaneously  and  without  previous  demoo- 
stradon,  in  doctrines  proclaimed  by  a  competent  authority.  This,  in  fad, 
constitutes  the  general  and  indispensible  condition  on  which  depends  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  true  intellectual  and  moral  commoni^a. 

In  principle,  the  influence  exerted  by  the  Individual  upon  the  xegoUtiofr 
doctrine  is,  normally,  limited  to  deducing  the  Practic^  Rule  applicable  to 
each  special  case ;  the  spiritual  organ  being  consulted  in  all  doubtful  cue& 
But  as  regards  the  qonstrucdon  of  the  doctrine,  under  every  passible  aspect, 
no  one  possesses  any  legitimate  right  beyond  that  of  suggesting  its  partiil 
rectification,  when  experience  has  proved  that  it  fieulsy  in  any  respect,  to 
fulfil  its  practical  end.    To  the  spiritual  power,  thus  warned,  it  natuiallr 
belongs  to  make  suitable  changes  in  the  doctrine,  after  verifying  the  neces- 
sity for  them.  "Such  at  least  U  the  normal  state  of  things.     On  any  other 
hypothesis  society  must  be  conndered  as  being,  more  or  le«s.  in  a  truly  rero- 
lutionary  state.    This  state,  necessary  also  at  certain  determinate  epochs, 
although  always  transitioual,  is  subjected   to  special  rules  of  a  wfaoU? 
difl*erent  nature,  with  which  I  need  not  occupy  myself  in  this  place  siace  I 
am  only  prescribing  for  the  normal  state.^ 

'  Id  the  preceding  reasonings,  I  have  specially  considered  Govemmfot  as 
exerting  rather  a  repress ve  than  a  directing  action,  in  onier  to  make  the  drmoa- 
st ration  harmonise  with  the  habits  which  generally  predominate  in  pi)liti^*Al 
specolatioDS.  But  the  same  motives  evidently  apply,  with  eren  greater  f^rw. 
when  we  consider  government  no  longer  as  passive  and  merely  designed  to 
maintaia  <«rder.  but  as  possessing  an  active  function  and  destined  to  makiMli 
^>ecial  activities  work  together  for  one  general  end.  This  Ltst^in  my  jnd^- 
ment  constitutes  its  principal  office,  more  particulariy  in  the  social  systeoi  of 
modern  nations.  Readers  who  have  thoroughly  understoo«l  the  two  kiDd.«  (^ 
considerations  above  pointed  out,  will  easily  transfer  them  to  this  neir  aspeit  (if 
the  question. 

*  The  gra'lual  and  inevitable  tendency  of  the  public  r^^ason  to  reco^ise  the 
need  for  reorganisation  naturally  presents  a  transitional  stage,  already  reo^^bed 
by  a  certain  proportion  of  minds  in  whieh  the  need  of  a  social  doctrine  is 
admitteil ;  while  the  necessity  is  not  perceived  for  a  class  invested  wifh  prop* 
authority,  destined  in  a  special  and  permanent  way  to  impart  life  to  it.  Bot 
this  haif-conviction— which  is  politically  sterile,  since  it  amounts  to  desiria| 
the  end  without  wishing  for  the  means— cannot  but  attain  completeness  vhen  it 
sh  ill  prevail  widely.  For  after  the  mental,  moral,  and  political  necessity  for  t 
General  Doctrine  has  been  really  understood,  it  must  soon  be  felt,  not  only  that 
every  doctrine  presuppr^ses  ,Fe«nders,  but  that,  under  each  of  these  three  a.<pecti. 
it  imperatively  demands  Interpreters  irjio,  on  the  other  band,  arise  spontaneooslT: 
so  that  the  idea  of  ftmtiUm  ftjnd  that  of  or^n  are  by  the  nature  of  things  ** 
inseparable  ia  social  physics  as  they  are  in  physiology. 
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The  two  clauses  of  greneral  considerationA  above  pointed  out  have  a 
special  application  to  the  social  state  towards  which  modern  nations  tend. 
For,  in  this  new  state,  characterised  as  it  is  by  a  more  complete  and  ever 
increasing  separation  of  the  various  functions,  each  person,  whatever  may 
be  his  capacity,  can,  unaided,  grrasp.but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Doctrine 
which  he  needs  for  his  guidance,  either  industrially  or  socially.  On  the 
other  hand  his  personal  interest,  having  been  narrowed,  naturally  teiids  to 
deviate  from  the  Common  Interest  more  frequently,  though  to  a  less  degree. 

The  evident  tendency  of  modem  societies  towards  an  essentially  indus- 
trial state,  and,  consequently  towards  a  political  order  in  which  the  Temporal 
Power  shall  regularly  belong  to  the  preponderating  Industrial  Forces,  begins 
to  be  generally  felt  in  our  day,  and  the  natural  course  of  events  will  manifest 
it  more  and  more.  The  sway  unavoidably  exercised  by  the  sentiment  of  a. 
truth,  so  important  though  partial,  disposes  men  to  overlook  or  neglect  the 
moral  reorganisation  of  society.  It  tends  to  keep  up  the  habitj  engendered 
by  the  critical  doctrine,  and  specially  encouraged  by  political  economy,  of 
assigning  the  first  place  to  a  purely  material  point  of  view  in  social  con- 
siderations. By  looking  too  exclusively  at  the  immense  moral  and  political 
advantages  which  incontestably  belong  to  the  industrial  state,  these  are 
exaggerated  so  far  as  to  suppose  that  they  dispense  with  a  true  Spiritual 
KeorganisatioD ;  or  at  least,  that  this  will  only  possess  a  secondary  impor- 
tance, when  social  relations  have  become  purely  industrial  and  are  no 
longer  deteriorated  as  is  still  the  case,  by  institutions  and  habits  deiived 
from  the  military  antecedents  of  society. 

We,  who  should  consider  this  great  fact  not  leslhetically,  as  artists 
attracted  by  its  power  over  the  human  imsgination,  but  as  observers  who, 
neither  admirinsr  nor  reprobating,  admit  its  existence  as  a  fundamental  datum 
in  all  speculations^  on  modem  politics,  ought,  as  much  as  possible,  to  study  it 
under  every  aspect.  In  this  attitude  we  can  easily  perceive  that  the  regulating 
and  directing  influence  of  the  Spiritual  Power  is  not  less  necessary  for  in- 
dustrial than  for  military  relations,  although  not  exactly  in  the  same  way. 
On  this  subject  I  limit  myself  to  some  general  indications,  reserving  their 
complete  development  for  another  occasion  should  the  question  demand  it. 

On  the  supposition,  which  moreover  is  impossible,  that  the  temporal 
order  correspondinar  to  this  new  state  of  society  can  establish  itself  com- 
pletely, without  the  intervention  of  any  spiritual  power,  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  absence  of  this  conservative  influence,  such  a  social  order  could  not 
roaJQigin  itself.  If,  besides  those  general  sources  of  disorder  inherent  in 
every  society  which  render  a  moral  government  necessary,  the  military 
system  presents  some  peculiar  to  itself,  the  same  undoubtedly  holds  true  for 
the  purely  industrial  system ;  but  the  special  causes  are  not  the  same  for 
both  and  consequently  do  not  attain  the  same  degree  of  intensity.* 

It  is  no  doubt  much  easier  to  reconcile  individual  interests  in  the  modem 
than  in  the  ancient  mode  of  existence.     But  this  happy  characteristic  which 

*  M.  Dunoyer,  in  a  work  recently  published,  while  proving  by  luminous 
remarks  on  the  successive  stages  of  civilisation,  the  tendency  of  existing  societies 
under  tempor.il  aspects  to  a  purely  industrial  state,  has  guarded  himself  against 
the  ATilgar  cxagg'^ration  which  represents  this  new  mode  of  existence  as  nl>80- 
lutely  perfect.  He  has  devoted  the  last  chapter  of  his  book  to  a  conscientious 
and  severe  analysis  of  the  main  defects  peculiar  to  industrial  society.  Although 
this  enumeration  is  framed  with  quite  a  different  object  from  that  suggested  by 
my  present  reflexions,  and  executed  in  an  entirely  different  spirit,  I  refer  the 
reader  to  it  to  supply  the  developments  which  I  cannot  give  in  this  place. 
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renders  the  moral  rule  easier  to  establis]i,an.jLO_  de^^ree^dispenses  with  it, 
since  the  aDtagonism,  while    less  intense,  has  not  disappeared,"  nay  hss 
become  more  extensive,  by  reason   of  the  multiplied   points  of  contact 
Thus,  to  choose  the  most  important  example,  although  hostility  between 
the  Chiefs  of  Industry  and  the  Workmen  is  socially  preferable  to  that  which 
existed  between  the  Warriors  and  the  Slaves,  it  is  no  le8S  real.     We  should 
hope  in  vain  to  destroy  it  by   temporal  institutions,   which  uniting  the 
material  interests  of  these  two  classes  more  intimately,  might  reduce  the 
arbitrary  power  they  mutually  exercise.     No  stable  social  state  can  ever  be 
firmly  based  on  mere  physici^jintagonism,  the  only  sort  which  such  institu- 
tions can  regularise.      Although  useful,  no  doubt,  these  will  always  be 
inadequate ;  because  they  necessarily  allow  the  chiefs  to  entertain  the  desire, 
and  even  to  exercise  the  power,  of  abusing  their  position,  in  order  to  redooe 
wages  and  work,  and  permit  the  workmen  to  obtain  by  Tiolenee  what  a  lite 
of  labour  cannot  procure  them.     The  solution  of  this  j^rave  difficulty  neoei^ 
earily  demands  the  continuing  influence  of  a  ^£oi>fd -Doctrine,  which  shall 
impose  upon  both  chiefs  and  workmen  mutual  duties  in  conformity  with 
their  mutual  relations.     Now  it  Ts  evident  that  this  doctrine  can  only  be 
founded  and  maintained  by  a  Spiritual  Authority,  placed  at  a  point  of  view 
sufficiently  general  to  include  the  entire  of  these  relations,  and  at  the  same 
time  sufficiently  disinterested  in  reference  to  the  practical  movement  to  be 
above  suspicion  of  partiality  from  either  of  the  two  hostile  classes  between 
which  it  should  iuter\'ene.     Similar  remarks  may  be  made  as  to  the  other 
great  industrial  relations,  such  as  those  of  agriculturalists  and  manufacturers, 
of  either  class  with  merchants,  and  of  all  with  bankers.     It  is  evident  that 
in  all  these  respects,  interests  if  left  completely  to  their  own  guidance, 
without  any  regulation  but  such  as  springs  from  their  anTajgonism,  most 
always  end  in  direct  opposition.*     Hence  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  moral 
rule,  and,  consequently,  for  a  spiritual  authority,  indispensable 'fbTretaining 
interests  within  those  limits,  where,  instead  of  being  antagonistic,  they 
converge,  yet  from  which  they  constantly  endeavour  to  escape.     Moreover 
it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  this  moral  action,  considered  under  both  its 
aspects,  must  play  an  indispensable  and  leading  part  in  establishing  temporal 
institutions  destined  to  complete  this  regulation  of  social  relations. 

We  should  attach  too  great  importance  to  the  demonstrations  of  political 
economy  which  prove  the  necessary  harmony  of  the  various  industrial 
interests,  were  we  to  hope  that  this  conformity  could  ever  suffice  £i>r  their 
discipline.'    Allowing  even,  to  these  demonstrations  the  complete  logical 

*  The  commercial  and  mantifncturing  crisis  which  at  this  moment  affliots 
the  country  where  industrial  activity  is  greatest,  conbtitnting  a  crisis  which  may 
at  any  moment  assume  a  more  or  less  serious  political  character,  is  well  fitted  to 
impress,  on  impartial  observers,  the  necessity  for  a  certain  governmental  action, 
exerted  on  industrial,  iis,  in  pust  times,  on  military  relations.  No  doubt  such  dis- 
advantages, are  from  their  nature  transitory.  But  social  order  and  individual 
happiness  alike  demand  gu:irantees  more  direct,  explicit,  and  regular  against  the 
ever-immiaent  renewal  of  those  injurious  oscillations,  such  as  would  not  leave 
each  person  jadge  in  his  own  cause,  or  require  the  spontaneous  and  constant  c^jn- 
sideration  of  a  general  point  of  view,  from  minds  habitually  placed  at  a  verv 
special  stand-point. 

'  The  essential  vice  of  political  economy,  regarded  as  a  social  theory,  consists 
in  this.  Having  proved,  as  to  certain  matters,  far  from  being  the  most  impor- 
tant, the  spontaneous  and  permanent  tendency  of  human  societies  towards  a 
certain  necessary  order,  it  infers  that  this  tendenqr  does  not  require  to  be  rega- 
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'  extent,  much  exaggerated  in  truth,  which  economists  assign  to  them,  it  is 
Certain  that  man  does  not  act  only,  or  even  mainly,  from  calculation,  and 
secondly,  that  he  is  not  always,  or  even  generally,  capable  of  calculating 
wisely.  The  physiology  of  the  nineteenth  century,  confirming,  or  rather 
explaining  universal  experience,  has  demonstrated  the  worthlessness  of  the 
metaphysical  theories  which  represent  man  in  the  light  of  a  calculating 
machine,  solely  impelled  by  self-interest. 

Morality,  private  tjt  pnhltc,  will  therefore,  of  necessity,  be  fluctuating 
and  feeble,  so  long  as  the  exclusive  consideration  of  personal  utility  is 
taken  as  the  point  of  departure  for  each  individual  or  class.  Yet  the  in- 
dustrial spirit  naturally  leads  in  that  direction,  as  does  every  other  kind  of 
purely  temporal  influence,  when  this  appears  by  itself,  and  without  having 
undergrone  that  recrulative  moral  action,  which  can  only  proceed  from  a 
spiritual  power  rierhtly  orpranised.  Even  conld  we  conceive  a  society 
entirely  and  exclusively  abandoned  to  the  direct  impulse  of  a  purely  tempo- 
ral activity,  the  new  political  order,  (if  this  name  could  be  given  to  it)  would 
have  no  other  real  advantsee  over  the  old  one,  (considered  likewise  under 
the  same  abstract  hypothesis)  than  that  of  substituting  monopoly  for  con- 
quest, and  a  despotism  founded  on  the  right  of  the  wealthiest  for  a  des- 
potism founded  on  the  riflrht  of  the  strongrest.  Such  would  be  the  extreme, 
yet  inevitable,  consequences  of  a  purely  temporal  organisation,  could  such  an 
hypothesis  ever  be  realised.  Happily,  however  mistaken  may  be  our 
political  views,  the  nature  of  thinsrs  preserves  society  from  the  unmitigated 
>  influence  of  its  own  aberrations,  and  the  final  order  which  arises  spontaneously 
is  alwavs  superior  to  that  which  human  combinations  had,  by  anticipa- 
tion, constructed. 

The  necessity  for  a  Spiritusl  Order  in  the  new  social  state,  manifests  itself 
not  alone  as  regards  the  relatione  of  individuals  or  classes,  but  in  reference 
to  merely  personal  morality.  In  the  first  plsce  a  general  consideration, 
derived  from  the  study  of  human  nature,  and  pointed  out  by  r.enrly  all 
philosophers  in  every  aire,  shows  that  the  most  solid  basis  of  the  social 
virtues  is  to  be  found  in  the  habit  of  the  personal  virtues,  since  in  this 
way  man  can  test  most  severely  his  power  of  resisting  the  vicious  im- 
pulses of  his  natural  dispositions.  But,  apart  from  this  universal  ground, 
the  inevitable  influence  which  a  simply  individual  activity  indirectly  exerts 
over  society  in  any  system  of  social  relations,  reveals  itself  specially  in  the 
modem  system,  and,  consequently,  furnishes  a  new  motive  for  the  moral 
rejrulation  of  society.  To  cite  only  one  example:  since  the  appearance  of 
Mr.  Malthus'  works,  it  is  generally  admitted,  that  the  continual  tendency 
of  population  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  means  of  subsistence,  a 
tendency  which  is  especially  developed  in  industrial  societies,  demands  a 
certain  de^rree  of  permanent  repression  as  regards  the  most  energetic  of 
human  impulses.  Now  such  repression,  it  is  evident,  cannot  be  adequately 
effected  by  any  but  a  moral  authority,  whatever  may  be  the  incontestable  in- 
fluence of  temporal  measures  in  restraininflr  this  instinct  within  proper  limits. 

For  the  general  reason  above  stated,  I  have  hitherto  conmdered  only  the  ^^2  §5^" 
Preventive  or  Kepressive  action  of  the  spiritual  power  in  the  new  system  of  needed  for 
social  relations.  Its  importance  becomes  still  more  evident,  when  its  JSimB^ 
Directive  action  is  considered.  preaiioQ. 

lated  by  positive  infititutions.  On  the  contrary  this  great  political  tmth,  appre- 
hended in  its  ensemble,  only  proves  the  possibility  of  an  organisation,  and  leads  us 
to  a  correct  appreciation  of  its  vast  importance. 

VOL.  IT.  T  T 
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Eren  were  it  hjpothetically  admitted  that  in  the  new  aodal  state  order 
could  be  ftpontaDeouslj  maintained  without  any  special  regulative  infinenee, 
it  is  undeniably  true  that  for  collectif$_acli(mt  such  aa  the  nature  of  tke 
system  would,  in  many  cases,  require,  individuals  and  dasees  stand  in  need 
of  a  direction  founded  upon  common  doptrineey  establiahed  by  the  sptritnil 
power  for  social  education,  and  afterwards  constantly  enforced  by  it  in-Rt} 
life.    The  necessity  for  such  a  doctrine  is  the  greater  in  this  respect, 
because  the  classification  of  individuals  beiug  under  thia  system  of  neoesntj 
far  more  variable  than  in  the  ancient  one,  each  person  is  thoa  naturally  le» 
prepared  for  the  special  function  which  he  should  fulfil.     So  long  as  m- 
ployments  were  essentially  hereditary  domestic  educatioa  might  be  eon- 
sidered  a  sufficient  preparation.    This  is  no  longer  the  case,  now  that  thej 
tend  to  a  distribution  comformable  to  individual  aptitude.     Public  ednea- 
tion,  general  or  special,  then  acquires  far  more  importance,  aa  supplying  the 
only  rational  means  of  drtrnnijiing  these  aptitndrn,  at  first  ao  aligfath 
marked  in  the  majority  o7  cases,  and  at  the  same  time  of  properly  develop- 
ing them.    The  action  of  the  spiritual  power  becomes  then  all  the  noR 
indisp^Treabie  ^r  establishing  and  maintaining  a  social  classification  in  ksr- 
mony  with  the  spirit  of  the  system.    By  considering  the  numbers  of  failuio 
and  false  positions  which  now  result  from  the  absence  of  intellectnal  sod 
moral  guidance,  and  endeavouring  to  estimate  their  deplorable  reeulu  for 
individuals  and  society,  we  shall  comprehend  the  importance  of  the  pre- 
ceding reflection. 

Such,  speaking  generally,  are  the  principal  grounds  which  assign  a  wide 
and  fundamental  influence  to  the  spiritual  power,  regarded  simply  as  to  its 
national  functions. 

The  same  general  considerations  are  equally  applicable  to  the  necenirr 
action  which  the  Spiritual  Power  ought  to  exert  in  regfulating  Intematioasl 
Relations.  I  can  therefore  dispense  with  any  distinct  indication  of  this 
extentdon,  which  every  attentive  reader  can  easily  make,  by  keeping  to  the 
fundamental  point  of  view  afibrded  by  the  preceding  reasonings. 

The  only  essential  difference  between  the  two  cases  oonsista  in  thegxeater 
generality  of  the  second  order  of  social  relations.  But  if  this  distinction 
shirws  that  the  regulative  action  of  the  spiritual  power  is,  of  necessity,  le» 
intense  in  relation  to  European  than  to  National  order,  it  also  proves  that 
the  spiritual  power  is  even  more  indispensable  (having  due  regard  to  the 
importance  of  the  relations),  and^  especially,  that  it  is  still  less  susceptible 
of  being  replaced  by  any  other  influence. 

International  relations  being  at  once  more  extended  and  more  oontinuoos 
in  modem  civilisation  than  in  that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  their  reguladoo 
becomes  still  more  needful.  The  collective  action  of  European  socie^ 
which  in  the  ancient  system  only  arose  at  distant  intervale,  should  be- 
come in  the  new  one,  if  not  strictly  permanent,  at  least  very  frequent  It 
is  demanded,  either  by  operations  of  common  utility,  which  call  for  the  co- 
operation of  two  or  more  nations,  or  by  the  general  influence,  partly  of  t 
repressive  character,  which  the  most  civilised  nations  ought  to  exert  oter 
those  le^  civilised,  in  the  common  interest  of  all.  Tl^ese  various  motivei 
may  possibly  prove  sufficiently  powerful  to  decide  the  formation  of  a  certain 
sort  of  temporal  sovereignty,  embracing  several  of  the  most  advanced  popu- 
lations. But  on  any  hypothesis,  they  incontestably  necessitate  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  social  doctrine,  common.^.^he  various  nations,  and,  oon- 
aequently,  of  a  spiritual  sovereignty  fitted  to  uphold  thia  doctrine  bj 
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organising  a  European  education^  and  to  apply  it  properly  to  the  actual 
relations.  Until  this  takes  place  European  order  will  always  stand  on 
the  Terge  of  disturhance,  notwithstanding  the  action,  alike  despotic  and 
inadequate  (although  provisionally  indispensable)  exerted  by  the  imperfect 
coalition  of  the  ancient  temporal  powers,  but  which  can  present  no  solid 
guarantee  for  security,  since  by  its  very  nature  it  is  always  on  the  point  of 
dissolution.^ 

I  must  point  out  here,  as  in  the  preceding  case,  though  more  briefly,  the 
false  politioil  conceptions  which,  in  our  day,  tend  to  produce  an  incomplete 
view  of  the  temporal  future  of  society ;  representing  international  relations 
as  sufficiently  regulated  by  the  mere  circumstance  of  their  having  reached  a 
purely  industrial  stage.  Doubtless  this  new  mode  of  existence  possesses  the 
happy  property  of  facilitating  the  moral  association  of  nations,  as  well  as 
that  of  individuals  or  classes;  but  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter  case  it  does 
not  dispense  with  the  spiritual  power,  rather  by  multiplying  and  extending 
relations  renders  it  more  necessary.  Let  us  imagine  for  an  instant  that  the 
temporal  order  of  Europe  could  completely  lose  the  military  character  and 
acquire  a  purely  industrial  character,  without  any  spiritual  reorganisation, 
preceding  and  determining  the  change ;  though  this  supposition  is  assuredly 
self-contradictory.  Even  on  this  abstract  hypothe£>is,  it  is  certain  that  the 
system  would  possess  no  solidity  if  the  various  nations  were  systematically 
abandoned  to  mere  temporal  impulses,  without  subordinating  them  to  any 
common  moral  doctrine,  established  and  maintained  by  a  spiritual  power. 
For  individual  interest,  conceived  as  the  only  direct  basis  of  a  plan  of  action, 
can  aflbrd  a  solid  foundation  for  the  morality  of  nations  in  a  less  degree  even 
than  for  that  of  individuals  and  classes.  In  truth,  even  supposing  that 
action  can  be  exclusively  or  mainly  guided  by  calculation — a  proposition  as 
untrue  for  nations  as  for  indi>dduals — the  relation  between  the  well-being 
of  each  and  that  of  all  is  both  less  pronounced  and  less  perceptible  in 
European  than  in  National  order.  It  is  difficult,  and,  consequently,  rare,  for 
the  real  happiness  of  an  individual  to  harmonise  completely  with  conduct 
which  is  decidedly  anti-social.  Such  harmony  is  much  easier,  and  therefore 
more  common,  in  the  case  of  a  nation,  even  under  the  industrial  regime ;  as 

*  M.  do  la  Mcnnais  has  clearly  proved  that,  from  its  purely  temporal  character 
and  the  total  disparity  of  its  constituent  elements — the  latter  being  the  necessary 
result  of  the  former — the  institution  of  the  Holy  Alliance  can  offer  neither  real 
fixity  nor  Hufficient  efficacy,  even  passively,  and  much  more  actively.  This 
philosopher  has  convincingly  proved  that  such  an  institution,  from  its  very 
nature,  CAunot  offer  to  modem  Europe  the  true  equivalent  for  the  general  action 
exerted  in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  ancient  spiritual  power,  and  that  this  can  only 
be  replaced  by  another  spiritual  influence. 

Bnt  we  should  nevertheless  consider  the  formation  of  the  Holy  Alliance  as  a 
forced  result  of  the  unavoidable  disorganisation  of  the  ancient  social  system, 
which  has  rendered  necessary,  especially  as  regards  European  order,  the  momen- 
tary absorption  of  the  spiritual  power  by  the  temporal  power ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  as  an  indispensable,  though  very  imperfect,  instrument  of  preserving  a 
certain  state  of  provisional  order  in  Europe,  as  long  as  the  moral  interregnum 
shall  last.  The  revolutionary  state  should  not  bo  judged  by  the  same  rules  as  the 
normal  state.  We  may  even  add  that  the  establit«hment  of  the  Holy  Alliance 
regarded  as  replacing  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe,  points  to  the  sentiment, 
vague  and  imperfect  indeed,  but  real,  of  the  necessity  for  a  European  reorganisa- 
tion, while  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  paves  the  way  for  this,  by  accustoming  nations, 
contrary  to  critical  prejudices,  to  consider  this  class  of  relations  as  being  properly 
subject  to  the  direct  and  permanent  action  of  government. 

T  T  2 
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experience  has  too  clearly  proved  since  the  foundation  of  the  colonial  and 
prohibitive  system,  still  supported  by  the  prevailing  opinion.  In  like 
manner,  an  individual  by  ceasing  to  lead  an  active  existence,  might  perbapj) 
mentally  place  himself  at  the  national  point  of  view  and  to  a  certain  extent 
grasp  it,  if  he  had  sufficient  capacity.  But  that  is  far  more  difficult  when 
we  must  raise  ourselves  to  the  European  point  of  view;  and  a  0oei&l 
organisation  which  permanently  demanded  such  an  effort  in  many  men,  or 
eyen  in  the  heads  of  the  temporal  order  among  nations,  would  be  manifestl? 
impossible. 

Even  if  the  exaggerated  theories  of  the  economists  as  to  the  necewtr? 
and  invariable  identity  of  the  industrial  interests  common  to  the  TarioQ% 
nations  were  absolutely  true,  they  would  inevitably  be  still  more  incapable 
of  regulating  international  relations,  than  those  between  individuals,  by  the 
mere  conviction  they  could  produce.  In  vain  do  the  nations  endeavour,  in 
our  day,  more  or  less  decidedly,  to  pass  out  of  the  prohibitive  regime.  Were 
this  result  completely  attained,  the  spirit  of  industrial  hostility  could  not 
fail  to  reproduce  itself  under  new  forms  which  it  could  readily  create,  if 
each  nation  continued  indefinitely  to  admit  no  other  rule  of  conduct  than 
the  satisfaction  of  its  own  interest,  apart  from  any  moral  duty  towards 
others.  The  only  power  really  capable  of  restraining  within  proper  limits 
this  natural  rivalry  of  the  nations  and  of  utilidng  it  by  limiting  it,  as  a  rul**. 
to  a  legitimate  emulation,  is  that  furnished  by  a  general  doctrine  concerning 
the  actual  relations  of  nations,  established  and  habitually  proclaimed  by  a 
Spiritual  Authority,  which  speaking  to  each  nation  in  the  name  of  all,  findd 
in  such  universal  assent,  the  necessary  support  for  asserting  its  decision.^ 

Thus,  as  the  final  result  of  all  the  preceding  considerations,  we  verify  io 
detail,  this  fundamental  proposition  above  established  on  general  grounds: 
the  social  state  towards  which  Modem  Nations  tend,  no  less  than  that  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  both  as  to  active  and  passive  relations,  and  for  general  and 
special  reasons,  demands  a  spiritual  (that  is  to  say  intellectual  and  moral) 
organisation,  at  once  European  and  Natiomd. 

I  shall  on  another  occasion,  investigate,  in  the  same  spirit,  under  its 
chief  aspects,  the  nature  of  this  organisation,  which,  by  a  necessary  abstnuv 
tion,  I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  unsettled,  in  order  to  facilitate  a  demon- 
stration in  itself  so  complicated.  This  new  exposition,  besides  its  great 
importance,  vrill  perhaps  dispel  the  obscurity  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
unavoidably  attaches  itself  for  most  minds  to  the  abstract  point  of  view : 
and  especially  it  will  destroy  the  false  interpretations  which  existing  habits 
generally  dispose  people  to  put  upon  the  conception  of  a  Spiritual  Power. 
Such,  at  least,  is  my  hope. 
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THE   SIXTH  AND   LAST   PART. 

Auffwt  1828. 

EXAKINATION   OF  BROUBSAIB'  TREATISE  05  IRBITATION. 

Since  the  tenniDation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  human  intellect  has 
undergone  a  general  and  continuous  revolution,  consisting  in  the  gradual 
and  complete  recasting^  of  the  entire  system  of  human  knowledge,  hence- 
forward placed  on  its  true  bases,  observation  and  reasoning.  This  funda- 
mental revolution,  prepared  by  the  successive  labours  of  all  preceding 
centuries,  especially  from  the  commencement  of  Arabian  influence,  was 
definitively  determined  and  directly  commenced  by  the  profound  and  new 
impulse  simultaneously  impressed  upon  the  human  reason  by  the  concep- 
tions of  Descartes,  the  precepts  of  Bacon,  and  the  discoveries  of  Galileo. 
Since  this  memorable  epoch,  the  human  mind,  in  every  branch  of  knowledge, 
has  tended,  constantly  and  increasingly,  towards  its  complete  and  final 
emancipation  from  the  domination  previously  exerted  by  theology  and 
metaphysics,  by  entirely  subordinating  imagination  to  obi*ervation.  In  a 
word  man  has  endeavoured  to  constitute  the  definitive  system  of  positive 
philosophy. 

All  the  various  branches  of  human  knowledge  have  not  undergone  this  Physiology 
important  renovation  with  an  equal  degree  of  rapidity.     It  necessarily   ]JJ{^{!P^^ 
atfected  them  in  succession  according  to  the  complexity  and  mutual  depend-  oome  a  Po«i 
ence  of  the  phenomena  which  they  embraced.    Physiology,  as  the  part  of  *  ^  sdenoe, 
natural  philosophy  which  studies  the  most  complex  and  least  independent 
phenomenon,  of  necessity,  remained  longer  than  any  other  science  under  the 
yoke  of  theological  fictions  and  metaphysical  abstractions.    Accordingly,  it 
was  only  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  and  after  astronomy,  physics, 
and  chemistry  had  become  positive  sciences,  that  physiology  began  to  ex- 
perience, in  its  turn,  this  great  and  salutary  transformation  through  the  im- 
mortal works  of  Ilalley,  Charles  Bonnet,  Daubenton,  Spallanzani,  Vicq- 
d*Azyr,  Chaussier,  Bichat,  Cuvier,  Pinel,  Cabanis,  &c. 

But  in  order  that  this  revolution  might  be  complete  and  efficacious,  its  CabaniA  and 
extension  to  the  intellectual  and  moial  phenomena  became  necessary;  for  ^^iita"and 
these  imavoidably  underwent  it  later  than  the  other  animal  phenomena,  as  moral  pbe- 
being  more  complex  and  closely  connected  with  theological  and  meta- 
physical theories  of  the  constitution  of  society.  Thus  the  memoirs 
published  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  by  Cabanis  on  the  connection 
between  the  physical  and  moral  nature,  are  the  first  great  and  direct  effort 
to  bring  within  the  domain  of  positive  physiology  this  study  previously 
abandoned  entirely  to  the  theological  and  metaphysical  methods.  The 
impulse  imparted  to  the  human  mind  by  these  memorable  investigations  has 
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not  fallen  off.  The  labours  of  M.  Gall  and  his  school  haTe  angnltriy 
strengthened  it,  and,  especially,  have  impressed  on  this  new  and  final  portion 
of  physiology  a  high  degree  of  precision  by  supplying  a  definite  basis  of  dis- 
cussion and  investigation.  In  our  day  it  may  be  said,  that,  this  revolotioii, 
though  not  yet  become  popular,  is  definitely  terminated  for  all  intellecti 
really  on  a  level  with  their  age,  who  regard  the  study  of  the  intellectual  and 
moral  functions  as  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  all  other  phjsiologictl 
phenomena,  and  as  properly  investigated  by  the  same  methods  and  in  the 
same  spirit. 

'  However,  some,  misconceiving  in  this  respect  the  actual  and  unaltenhle 
direction  of  the  human  mind,  have  endeavoured  during  the  last  ten  yean  to 
transplant  among  us  German  metaphysics  and  to  found  under  the  name 
of  psychology  a  pretended  science  completely  independent  of  Physiologr, 
superior  to  it,  and  exclusively  embracing  the  study  of  the  phenomem 
specially  termed  moral.  Although  these  retrograde  efforts  cannot  stop  the 
development  of  real  Isnowledge,  since  the  passing  enthusiasm  which  thej 
excite  only  results  from  foreign  and  accidental  circumstances,  they  un- 
doubtedly exert  a  mischievous  influence,  by  retarding  in  many  minds  tbe 
development  of  a  true  philosophic  spirit  and  wasting  much  intellectutl 
activitv. 

This  situation  has  been  profoundly  appreciated  by  M.  Broussaia.  T^th- 
out  exaggerating  the  mischief,  he  has  worthily  comprehended  the  import- 
ance of  opposing  the  vague  and  chimerical  pursuit  in  which  it  is  sought  to 
engage  the  young  generation  of  France.  Accordingly,  he  thought  it  right 
to  interrupt  his  great  works  on  general  pathology  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  emptiness  and  nullity  of  psychology.  Such  is  the  general  and  essential 
um  of  his  new  woi^,  as  he  himself  explicitly  declares  in  a  very  remarkable 
preface,  in  which  he  is  not  afraid  of  showing  himself  superior  to  the  pious 
accusations  of  materialism,  which  our  psychologues,  following  the  example 
of  our  theologians,  their  predecessors,  have  not  ceased  to  heap  on  their 
adversaries.  In  this  respect,  independently  of  the  eminent  merit  of  his 
work,  M.  Broussaia  by  its  publication  has  done  a  signal  act  of  courage 
deserving  the  gratitude  of  all  right  minds.  Its  value  can  be  fully  estimated 
by  those  only  who  know  to  what  an  extent  existing  savants,  though  enter- 
taining for  metaphysical  theories  the  profound  disdain  these  inspire  in  all 
intellects  reared  in  positive  studies,  carefully  avoid  combating  the  supremacr 
they  assume  in  our  day  by  public  discussions. 

The  work  of  M.  Broussaia  completely  attains  the  author^s  chief  aim. 
Entering  more  profoundly  into  the  subject  than  any  physiologist  has 
hitherto  done,  he  has  directly  examined  the  pretended  method  of  I|nt£nial 
Observationj^ut  forward  by  psychologists  as  the  basis  of  the  science  of 
mail. 

The  ascendency  which  the  positive  sciences  have  acquired  since  the  time 
of  Bacon  is  now  such  that  the  psychologists.  In  order  to  restore  the  discredited 
authority  of  metaphysics,  felt  themselves  obliged  to  represent  their  labours 
as  being  also  based  upon  ohafirvation.  With  this  object  they  devised  the 
distinction  between  external  facts,  forming  the  subject  of  ordinary  sdeocef 
and  internal  facts^  or.  those  of-ConadiQugDess,  peculiar  to  psychology.  M. 
Broussais  shows  the  inanity  of  this  pretended  dTstmcfiioli.  In  the  fifth 
chapter  of  the  first  part  he  institutes  a  physiological  analysis,  extremely 
remarkable  for  its  depth  and  refinement,  of  the  condition  of  a  mind  le- 
fiecting  on  its  own  acts.    This  analysis  renders  quite  evident  the  impoesi- 
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bility  of  arriving  at  any  real  discovery  bj  a  method  so  illusory.  I  regret 
tliat  I  can  only  cite  a  few  passages. 

'  Let  us  now  examine '  he  observes  'what  physiologists  can  find  in  their 
consciousness  by  adopting  this  sort  of  research.  They  are  sure  to  meet  with 
sensations  proceeding  from  viscera  which  invariably  correspond  with  the 
brain,  not  only  hunger,  amorous  desires,  cold,  heat,  specific  pains,  or  pleasures, 
localised  in  any  part  of  the  body.  They  will  further  remark  a  crowd  of 
vague  undetermined  sensations,  disposing  sometimes  to  sorrow,  sometimes 
to  joy,  at  one  time  to  action^  at  another  to  repose,  one  day  to  hope,  the  next 
to  despair  and  even  to  a  horror  of  existence.  They  will  find  all  these  with- 
out suspecting  whence  they  come,  for  physiologists  are  the  only  persons  who 
can  inform  them  about  this.  If  they  take  all  these  internal  sensations  for 
revelations  of  the  divinity  which  they  name  consciousness,  they  can  increase 
their  treasures  by  taking,  in  Oriental  fashion^  a  certain  dose  of  opium  com- 
bined with  aromatics.' 

Notwithstanding  the  masterly  way  in  which  M.  Broussais  has  treated 
this  question,  he  might,  I  think,  have  dealt  with  it  more  directly,  and 
proved  that  such  internal  observation  is  necessarily  impossible. 

Man  can  observe  what  is  external  to  him  and  also  certain  functions  of 
his  organs,  other  than  the  thinking  organ.  To  a  certain  extent  he  can  even 
observe  himself  as  regards  the  different  passions  he  feels,  because  the  cere- 
bral organs  on  which  these  depend,  are  distinct  from  the  observing  organ 
properly  so  called,  though  even  this  assumes  that  the  emotional  state  is  but 
slightly  pronounced.  It  is,  however,  evidently  impossible  for  him  to  observe 
his  own  intellectual  acts,  for  the  organ  observed,  and  the  observing  organ 
being  m  this'  casei  identical,  by  whom  could  the  observation  be  made  ? 
The  illusion  of  psychologists  on  this  head  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  physi- 
cists of  antiquity,  who  believed  they  could  explain  vision,  by  saying  that  the 
luminous  rays  painted  images  of  external  objects  on  the  retina.  Physiologists 
judiciously  pointed  out  to  them,  that  if  luminous  impressions  acted  as  images 
on  the  retina,  another  eye  would  be  needed  to  look  at  these.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  pretended  internal  observation  of  intelligence.  To  render  this 
possible,  the  individual  would  have  to  divide  himself  into  two  persons,  one 
thinking,  the  other  observing  the  thoughts.  Thus  man  cannot  directly 
observe  his  intellectual  operations;  he  can  only  observe  his  organs,  and  their 
results.  The  former  class  of  observations  are  embraced  by  physiology. 
The  great  results  of  human  intelligence,  being  the  sciences,  the  latter  class 
embraces  their  philosophy,  which  is  inseparable  from  the  sciences  them- 
selves. There  is  therefore  no  place  for  psychology,  or  the  direct  study  of  the 
soul  independently  of  any  external  consideration. 

In  the  parallel,  otherwise  so  satisfactory  and  decisive,  which  M.  Broussais 
establishes  between  Physiology  and  Psychology,  we  could  have  wished  he 
had  more  clearly  shown  the  inferiority  of  the  latter,  which,  even  admitting 
its  pretended  methods  of  exploration,  only  considers  the  adult  and  healthy 
man,  making  a  complete  abstraction  of  the  animals  and  even  of  mankind  in 
the  condition  of  imperfect  development  or  disordered  organisation ;  while, 
in  every  physiological  investigation,  the  point  of  view  presented  by  normal 
man,  is  always  admirably  combined  with  that  of  the  ensemble  of  the  animal 
series,  and  the  pathological  state.  This  opposition  which  M.  Broussais  only 
partially  notices,  indicated  with  that  clearness  and  vigor  of  exposition  that 
distinguish  him,  would  have  presented  a  useful  contrast  to  the  depth  and 
profundity  on  which  our  psychologists  pride  themselves. 
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A  more  serious  omission  made  hj  M.  Broussais  is  his  not  having  dearij 
pointed  out  the  immense  difi'erence  which  exists  between  thephjfiioi«gical 
doctrine  of  man^  intellectual  and  moral,  and  the  theories  ofthe  metaphjn- 
cians  oFthe  last  century,  who  saw  in  our  intelligence  onlj  the. Action  of  the 
external  senses,  disregarding  every  predisposition  of  the  internal  cerefani 
organs.  The  well  founded  objections  to  the  ideology  of  Condillae  sod 
lielvetius  alone  give  some  justification  to  the  influence  of  the  existing 
psychology,  which,  moreover,  merely  popularises,  by  obscure  and  emphatic 
declamations,  what  physiologists  such  as  Charles  Bonnet,  Cabanis  and 
especially  MM.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  had  long  before  put  forward  on  thii 
subject,  much  more  cleaily  and  precisely.  M.  Broussais  will  no  doubt  be 
anxious  to  remove  this  single  resource  from  psychology  or  what  he  so  judi- 
ciously calls  ontology,  I  suggest  to  him  with  contidence  this  importtot 
amelioration  for  a  second  edition,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  soon  demanded 
for  such  a  work.  The  omission  which  I  point  out  assuredly  proceeded  oolj 
from  the  rapid  way  in  which  his  book  was  manifestly  composed,  for  psycho- 
logists cannot  assert  that  he  shows  himself  anywhere  a  declared  adherent  of 
the  metaphysics  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

A  general  review  of  the  work  of  M.  Broussais  gives  rise  to  a  final  philo- 
sophical reflexion  of  great  importance ;  namely  that  the  author  has  not 
circumscribed  more  accurately  than  his  predecessors  among  physiologists 
the  true  domain  of  physiology. 

When  Cabanis,  tirst  among  physiologists,  directly  claimed  for  phy- 
siology the  study  of  moral  phenomena,  he  did  not  sufficiently  separate, 
or  rather  he  confounded  the  study  of  individual  man  with  that  of  the  homtn 
race  collectively  regarded.  Both  of  them,  in  his  view,  belonged  to  ao 
indivisible  science,  philosophy.  This  confusion  was  maintained  by  lOL 
Gall  and  Spurzheim  ;  it  still  subsists  in  the  mind  of  nearly  all  the  physio- 
logists who  seriously  apply  themselves  to  the  portion  of  their  science  whidi 
concerns  moral  phenomena.  M.  Broussais  has  made  no  attempt  to  disdptte 
it,  although  from  some  passages  of  his  work,  he  seems  to  have  felt  its  chief 
defect. 

It  is  clear,  in  fact,  that  the  study  of  the  individual  and  that  of  the  nee, 
although  so  intimately  related  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  constituting  two 
parts  of  a  single  science,  are  nevertheless  sufficiently  distinct  and,  above  all, 
sufficiently  extensive,  to  admit  of  being  separately  cultivated,  and,  therefore, 
conceived  as  forming  two  sciences.  Physiology  properly  so  called  and  Social 
Physics.    The  latter  is  without  doubl  based  on  the  former,  which  suppiies  it 
both  with  a  positive  point  of  departure,  and  guidance.   But  it  forms  no  lessi 
separate  science,  requiring  special  observations  on  the  history  of  the  develop- 
ment of  human  society,  and  special  niethods.    It  could  not,  by  possibihtj, 
be  treated  simply  as  a  direct  deduction  from  the  science  of  the  individual; 
unless  indeed  as  regards  animals ;  since  their  social  development  is  so  limited 
as  not  to  require  a  distinct  study.     If  physiology  is  not  yet  completely  and 
definitively  constituted,  if  its  scientific  field  is  not  exactly  ascertained,  this 
mainly  springs  from  the  circumstance  that  the  division  in  question  has  not  yet 
been  regularly  established  and  unanimously  admitted.    The  transitiooal 
condition  of  the  science,  even  as  to  the  most  distinguished  inteUects,  is  the 
only  thing  which,  if  it  were  prolonged,  could  justify  the  criticisms  and  pre- 
tensions of  the  psychologists ;  although  it  is  evident  that  the  study  of  social 
phenomena  no  more  falls  within  their  metaphysical  methods  than  that  of 
individual  phenomena. 
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Such  are  the  chief  philosophical  reflections  suggested  to  me  by  the  work 
of  M.  Broussais,  regarded  from  the  author's  general  point  of  view. 

Notwithstanding  the  remarks  I  have  thought  it  right  to  offer  on  this 
subject,  the  work  is  entirely  worthy  of  its  distinguished  author.  For  the 
honour  of  the  public,  whose  sympathies  are  now  invoked  in  favour  of  the 
retrograde  path  of  metaphysics,  I  hope  that  it  will  obtain  a  success  pro- 
portioned to  its  importance.  It  ought  powerfully  to  aid  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind,  by  bringing  into  general  discredit  the  vague  and 
chimerical  speculations  which  retard  the  progress  of  real  knowledge.  Since 
the  essays  of  Cabanis  and  the  works  of  MM.  Gall  and  Spurzheim  no  work 
has  appeared  so  well  fitted  to  make  clear  the  worthlessness  ot  that  illusory 
science  of  personified  abstractions  well  described  by  M.  Cuvier  in  his 
remark,  that  it  employs  metaphor  for  reasoning,  and  which  M.  Broussais  him- 
self has  so  happily  defined  as  a  work  of  imagination  dosely  resembling  poetry. 
It  exhibits  in  its  true  light  that  assemblage  of  incoherent  opinions,  of 
necessity  varying,  not  only  from  one  individual  to  another,  but  even  in  the 
same  person,  with  the  varying  dispositions  of  his  organisation.  It  dissipates 
for  ever  that  mystical  spirit,  so  flattering  to  pretentious  ignorance,  which 
inspires  an  instinctive  repugnance  towards  every  special  and  positive  study, 
by  presenting  empty  abstractions  as  superior  to  all  real  knowledge,  and 
replunges  us  into  the  state  of  infancy  by  reestablishing,  in  a  new  form,  the 
empire  of  theological  conceptions. 

M.  Broussus  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  Positive  Pathology, 
that  is  to  say  of  the  science  which  connects  the  perturbations  of  vital  phe- 
nomena with  the  lesions  of  organs  or  tissues.  From  the  time  when 
Physiology  began  to  be  a  real  science,  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  Bi"h^t*ttnd 
century,  several  of  the  cooperators  in  this  great  movement  of  the  human  Brou^^-aut. 
mind,  especially  Morgagni  ^d  Bonnet,  directed  their  attention  to  the  seats 
of  disease.  But  these  works  did  not  change  the  general  spirit  of  pathology, 
which  persisted  in  representing  the  majority  of  important  diseases  as  inde- 
pendent of  any  change  in  the  normal  state  of  the  organs.  Such  researches 
could  not  even  exert  any  marked  influence  on  science,  until  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  organs  and  tissues  had  been  established  by  the  genius  of 
Bichat,  because  it  is  in  the  tissues  more  particularly  and  not  in  the  organs  that 
lesions  should  be  studied.  M.  Broussais,  starting  from  the  general  anatomy 
founded  by  Bichat,  placed  pathology  on  its  true  basis,  presenting  it  as  the 
investigation  of  deteriorations  to  which  the  tissues  are  liable  and  of  the  phe- 
nomena thence  fesuIGng.  He  first  clearly  recognised  and  formally  proclaimed 
that  almost  all  recognisfid-Jiis^ajBe&Aia.ooly  eymptoms,  «nd  that  functbnal 
derangements  cannot  subftist  without  the  lesion  of  organs  or  rather  of  tissues. 

Ilad  M.  Broussais  confined  his  efibrts  to  establishing  this  general  prin- 
ciple he  would,  no  doubt,  have  avoided  the  greater  part  of  the  criticisms 
that  have  been  directed  against  his  works  ;  but  he  could  not  thus  have 
effected  the  important  scientific  renovation  which  his  school  has  accom- 
plished, and  which  banishes  metaphysics  from  their  last  asylum.  For  that 
it  was  indispensable,  not  only  to  represent  every  malady  as  dependent  on 
some  organic  lesion— a  proposition  in  itself  hardly  debateable — but  to 
determine  the  precise  seat  of  each  of  the  maladies  considered  to  have  no 
special  seat.  This  M.  Broussais  accomplished,  mainly  by  reducing  the  six 
alleged  essential  fevers  to  inflammations  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  intestine,  theretofore  neglected  by  physicians.  I  need  not 
examine  whether  M.  Broussais  has  subsequently  exaggerated  the  influence 
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of  the  gastritis  find  gastro-eDteritb  on  the  production  of  the  different  morind 
symptoms ;  though  this  was  almost  unavoidable.  But  impartial  minds,  if 
disposed  to  blame  such  exaggerations,  should  consider  the  phUoeophicneoe*- 
sity  under  which  M.  Broussais  laboured  of  assigning  an  organ  to  each  reoo^ 
nised  affection,  in  order  to  place  the  discussion  on  a  positiTe  baas.  We 
should  reflect  that,  even  if  he  has  erred  as  to  the  real  seat  of  a  particiikr 
malady,  it  was  better  for  pathology,  and  even  for  therapeutics,  to  propcae 
a  seat  at  variance  with  the  true  one  than  none.  M.  Broussais  has  tkn 
definitely  led  thinkers  to  the  true  road  of  observation,  where,  even  while 
combating  his  ideas,  they  can  only  serve  the  progress  of  science. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  now  published  by  M.  Brooasais  is  a  treatisi 
on  Irritation.  It  may  be  considered  as  an  exposition  of  the  highert 
generalities  of  the  doctrine  of  the  author.  No  one  has  oTer  ocmceived  in  m 
direct  and  satisfactory  a  manner  the  fundamentol  relation  betwf 
Iftgy  nnd  pnjhjTl^gy j  &Qd  M.  Broussais'  deep  apprecistioirorUiiB 
best  characterises  his  intellect 

Setting  out  from  the  great  general  truth,  partially  seen  by  Brown,  tibit 
!.;£■>  iQ  finly  aiittfiiinpi^  hy  Rtin^yli^«jnn,  and  making  it  hia  own  by  impoitiit 
applications,  M.'Broussais  represents  all  Diseases  as  essentially  consisting  is 
the  excess  or  deficiency  of  stimulation  of  the  different  tissues,  either  rising 
above  or  falling  below  the  degree  which  constitutes  tbe  normal  conditioo. 
This  conception  throws  a  great  light  on  the  nature  of  diaeaaes,  by  exhilitr 
ing  them  as  results  of  mere  changes  of  intenoty  in  the  action  of  atimolsati 
indispensable  for  maintaining  health. 

I  Ilaving  established  that  stimulation  of  the  organs  is  more  freqoentlj  ia 
t^^cess  than  in  defect,  and,  even,  that  a  diminution  in  the  action  of  stimu- 
lants on  one  organ,  generally  produces  irritation  in  other  organs, — ss  be- 
tween the  stomach  and  brain — M.  Broussais  distinguishes  three  degrees  of 
anomalous  excitement  of  organs, — surexcitation  properly  so  called,  sob- 
inflammation,  and  inflammation.  He  expounds  the  characters  of  theee  three 
states  as  affecting  the  chief  organic  systems,  especially  the  nervous  systen 
which  he,  in  accordance  with  the  majority  of  living  physiologists,  represento 
as  the  general  agent  of  the  sympathies.  M.  Broussais  even  pushes  the  pliyw>- 
logical  analysis  of  the  various  tissues  farther  than  has  yet  been  done ;  for  he 
considers  the  organic  elements  of  which  all  the  tissues  are  composed.  These 
he  reduces  to  three,  fibrine,  gelatine,  and  albumen,  and  examines  the  phe- 
nomena of  irritation  in  each.  This  view  must,  hereafter,  introduce  a  greet 
and  valuable  simplicity  into  the  first  principles  of  physiology  and  pathology. 

I  must  not  omit  to  point  out,  as  a  marked  progress  in  the  physiok)gioil 
doctrine  of  M.  Broussais,  the  disappearance  of  those  Vital  Properties  admitted, 
or  rather  retained,  by  Bichat,  and  which  maintained  a  certain  metaphysicsl 
character  in  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  physiology.  M.  E^useiis 
replaces  these  by  the  uniform  property  of  Irritability  that  exists  in  sO 
tissues,  yet  manifests  itself  in  each  by  different  phenomena.  This  coneeptioB 
tends  to  purify  physiology  from  the  residuum  of  metaphysics  which  Kchst 
felt  it  necessary  to  preserve.  At  the  same  time  it  definitively  assigns  to  the 
physics  of  living  bodies  a  character  clearly  distinct  from  that  of  the  physei 
of  inorganic  bodies,  for  the  notion  of  irritation  comprises  everything  that 
belongs  to  the  state  of  life.  This  condition  was  no  less  indispensable  for 
constituting  a  truly  positive  physiology,  but  had  not  been  sufficiently  lol- 
filled  by  the  physiologists  who  endeavoured  to  free  their  adenoe  completdlj 
from  metaphysical  conceptions. 
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Tbis  first  part  of  the  work  of  M.  Broussais  abounds  in  eleyated  and  new 
Tiews.  I  shall  only  blame  him  for  a  certain  obscurity  of  language,  and, 
especially,  an  almost  complete  absence  of  method  in  the  arrangement  of  bis 
ideas.  The  too  frequent  intermixture  of  physiological  with  pathological 
conceptions,  introduces  a  sort  of  confusion  which  renders  it  difficult,  even 
for  an  attentive  and  well  informed  reader  to  grasp  the  general  spirit  of  this 
remarkable  work.  The  imperfection  may  be  remedied  in  a  new  edition,  if 
M.  Broussais,  as  I  doubt  not,  feels  the  necessity  for  more  fully  maturing  his 
chief  conceptions,  determining  their  character  more  precisely,  and  estimating 
the  scope  of  each  more  exactly.  We  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  serious 
general  motive  which  led  to  the  publication  of  this  work, — the  necessity  for 
combating  ontologjj^jEhich,  once  again,  endeavours  to  lay  hold  of  the  mind 
of  the  existing  generation.  On  this  ground  we  may  excuse  a  vice  of 
method  which  the  author  would  assuredly  have  avoided,  if  he  could  have 
devoted  the  necessary  time  to  meditating  his  work.  Nevertheless,  M. 
Broussais  should  not  forget  that  this  work  contains  the  leading  ideas  for 
a  general  treatise  on  life,  considered  either  in  its  normal  or  its  abnormal 
state.  His  celebrity  will  be  advanced  if  he  himself  raises  a  monument^  so 
necessary  for  the  future  progress  of  science. 

M.  Broussais,  when  revising  his  work,  will,  doubtless,  feel  that  his 
treatment  of  the  Nervous  System  does  not  adequately  recognise  the  impor- 
tance of  the  fundamental  distinction  between  the  two  nervous  systems, — 
cerebri  and  ganglionic.  He  has  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  latter, 
considered  pHysTdlogically  or  pathologically.  It  would  also  have  been 
better  had  M.  Broussais  taken  more  largely  into  consideration  Comparative 
Anatomy,  and  avowedly  sought  to  bring  his  views  on  human  organisation 
into  harmony  with  the  entirety  of  the  animal  series,  a  condition  now 
indispensable  to  every  great  physiological  conception  and  which  he  has  no 
doubt  implicitly  fulfilled. 

I  have  little  to  say  upon  the  second  part  of  this  work  which  treats  of 
Madness.  It  is  a  natural  application  of  the  principles  established  in  the 
firftt  part  to  the  special  case  of  irritation  in  the  brain.  This  well  executed 
application  throws  a  strong  llgEF'ofi' '  {he~  principles  themselves.  The 
execution  of  this  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  the  preceding  part. 
It  adds  nothing  of  great  importance  to  the  existing  state  of  that  important 
branch  of  pathology.  But  the  knowledge  already  gained  on  this  subject  is 
resumed  with  a  clearness  and  a  perfection  of  method  very  superior  to  what 
existing  treatises  offer ;  thus  rendering  an  essential  service  to  science.  Its 
perusal  is  admirably  fitted  to  avert  or  cure  the  contagion  of  pyschology.  As 
regards  the  personal  contributions  of  the  author  to  ideas,  I  observe  that, 
while  placing  the  seat  of  madness  in  the  biaiuj  in  common  with  all  living 
physiologists,  M.  Broussais  characterises  much  more  precisely  than  they  do, 
the  state  of  ceiebraJi.irxitatiQn  which  produces  madness.  He  also  offers 
some  new  and  very  judicious  views  as  to  the  indications  derivable  from 
dissection&  He  shows  that,  since  the  state  of  inflammation  which  disor- 
ganises the  tissHQfty  and  J  in  consequence,  leaves,  after  death,  the  only  visible 
traces  commonly  considered,  is  simply  the  highest  degree  of  tha  state  of 
irritation  that  deranges  the  normal  functions,  it  is  quite  possible  that  this 
derangement  may  arise  firom  an  excessive  stimulation,  without  leaving  any 
inflammatory  changes  discoverable  after  death.  M.  Broussais  thus  in- 
directly destooys  the  only  reasonable  objection  made  to  positive  pathology 
by  the  metaphysical  pathologists  of  the  school  of  Montpellier,  who,  from  tiie 
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absence,  in  certain  cases,  of  lesions  in  the  dead  body,  infer  tbe  reality  of 
diseases  termed  essential. 

Persons  who,  on  the  faith  of  Tulgar  prejudices  to  which  men  of  sdence 
should  be  inaccessible,  imagine  thatM.  Broussais  subordioates  everything  in 
the  animal  economy  to  the  stomach,  must  derive  from  the  perusal  of  thii 
work  a  juster  idea  of  the  range  and  elevation  of  his  intellect  He  exhibiti 
in  all  its  intensity  the  vast  sympalheLlc  iuflu^nce  exerted  bj^the  digesdft 
viscera  on  all  the  organs^. a^d  especially  on  the  brain ;  an  influence  wliid 
has  not  been  always  properly^appifeciated  by  physiologists  specially  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  nervous  system.  But  in  his  work  no  exaggerated  idei 
on  this  head  is  perceptible,  he  states  nothing  but  what  is  well  attested  bj 
observation. 

When  treating  of  Monomanias  M.  Broussais  profits  by  the  opportunitj 
to  render  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  important  works  of  MM.  Gall  md 
Spurzheim  and  of  the  phrenological jschool  on  the  brain.  I  must  congnta- 
late  him  on  this  act  of  justice  which  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  act  of  oourafe, 
for  it  still  requires  courage  in  savants  to  declare  publicly  in  favour  d 
doctrines  so  contrary  to  official  opinions.  In  this  doctrine,  imperfect  as  it 
still  is,  M.  Broussais  recognises  the  great  light  which  it  throws  on  the  studj 
of  human  nature.  He  seems  to  have  felt  how  much  thid  important  refm- 
mation  aids  the  general  tendency  of  the  human  mind  towards  a  completeh 
positive  philosophy. 

M.  Broussais,  however,  offers  some  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  M.  GalL 
Of  these  the  greater  part  appear  to  me  to  be  without  any  solid  foundatioD. 
One  only  is  really  well  founded,  that  is  the  reproach  of  not  taking  suffidentlr 
into  account  the  great  influence  exerted  on  the  braixin[)y  i^e  digestive  ssd 
generative  viscera.  It  is  certain  that  this  liiflnesce,'th~ough  a~~^ood  deal 
exaggerated  by  physiologists  before  MM.  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  has  be^n  far 
too  much  neglected  by  the  phrenological  school,  and  that,  in  this  respect, 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  new  doctrine  of  the  brain  require  to  be  sab- 
mitted  to  a  more  complete  investigation. 

As  regards  the  practical  treatment  of  madness  the  considerations  sub- 
mitted by  M.  Broussais  add  little  to  the  mass  of  acquired  knowledge;  bat 
the  therapeutics  of  this  affection  are  conceived  and  expounded  in  a  macli 
more  rational  spirit  than  in  any  other  treatise.  The  author  considers  tb« 
ordinary  treatment  too  passive.  He  thinks,  with  reason,  that,  severe  bleed- 
ing, judiciously  apj^ed  at  tile  outset  of  the  disease,  is  calculated  to  cut  abort 
incipient  madness,  as  in  the  cases  of  peripneumonia  and  acute  gastritis. 
M.  Broussais  justly  insists,  as  all  writers  since  Pinel  have  done,  on  the 
importance  o£.iporal  treatment  But  it  is  surprising  that,  whDe  recom- 
mending Asylums  as  an  indispensable  condition  for  that  purpose,  he  omits  to 
point  out  the  extreme'llegUgeuce  with  which  this  essential  element  of  treat- 
ment is  generally  conducted  in  these  institutions.  No  doubt  M.  Broussais 
was  not  able  to  observe  vrith  sufficient  care  the  mode  in  which  the  majoritr 
of  these  establishments  are  kept :  he  believed  them  to  be  constituted  and 
administered  as  they  might,  and  should  be.  Had  he  studied  them  bim- 
self  he  would  have  been  convinced,  that,  despite  of  the  promises  of  tbeir 
directors,  the  entire  intfillectMSyi  .lUld Jaoi:alj^rtion  of  the  treatment  ia,  in 
fact,  abandoned  to  the  arbitrary  action  of  subordinates  and  rough  agents  wboee 
conduct  almost  always  aggravates  the  malady  which  they  should  assist  to  core. 

Such  are  the  main  considerations  which  I  have  to  offer  on  M.  Broussais 
new  work.    My  aim  has  not  been  to  make  it  known,  but  only  to  charM^* 
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tense  its  spirit^  and  to  sbow,  to  all  who  interest  themselves  in  the  progress 
of  physiology,  the  necessity  for  studying  it.  I  have  endeavoured  to  draw 
public  attention  to  this  work,  as  calculated  to  aid  the  general  development 
of  hnman  reason^  and  to  oppose  successfully  the  mystical  direction  which 
some  writers,  themselves  strangers  to  the  true  spirit  of  their  age,  endeavour 
to  impress  on  the  study  of  man.  The  publication  of  this  important  work 
ought  to  confirm  the  fame  of  M.  Broussais,  and  to  make  known  the  vnde 
range  of  his  conceptions.  Hitherto  he  was  only  known  as  a  reformer  in 
pathology  and  therapeutics.  Now  he  shows  himself  to  be  a  physiologist 
and  a  philosopher.  He  proves  his  mental  unity,  inasmuch  as  his  applica- 
tions connect  themselves  with  homogeneous  theoretical  conceptions.  In  a 
word,  his  works  as  a  whole  justify  his  title  to  appear  before  posterity  as  one 
of  the  men  who,  directly  or  indireictly,  have  most  efficaciously  contributed 
to  the  formation  and  triumph  of  Positive  Philosophy  as  the  general  and 
definitive  termination  of  the  great  revolution  of  the  human  intellect. 
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In  volumes  i.  ii.  ill. 
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31.    for  fourteenth  read  fifteenth. 
14    after  ch.  vi.  add  p.  362. 

17    fof  the  benevolent  instincts  read  Divine  Gra<?e. 
19   for  an  entity  rwd  uniformly  selfish. 
31    /or  563  reai  583. 
281    6  &  9 /or  Damnation  read  Reprobation. 
1 1    for  *  first '  read  fundamental. 
1 1    for  App.  1  read  App.  3,  p.  563. 
23    for  affective  read  active. 
16    for  points  read  point. 
37    for  These  read  Thus. 
1    for  the  first  sentence,  read  But  however  powerful  the  st&i 

are  supposed  to  be,  a  time  comes  when  men  can  noloogf 

do  without  Gkxls,  properly  so  called. 
27    for  of  Order  read  of  Order  and  Dignity. 

21  for  by  narrowing  read  narrowing. 

22  for  were  able  to,  read  provided  for  them  directly  by  the 
own  labour,  that  they  mights 
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Calvinists,  i.  216 ;  iii.  492 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  iii.  463  ;  iv.  505 
Capital,  i.  130-134,  294,  300 ;  iv.  52. 
See  Property 

—  general  theory  of,  ii.  X29-X46, 225- 

235,  326-340;  iv.  285-29S 

—  history  of,  iii.    153,  171,   191.  301, 
309,  376,  438-442,  461,489,  508, 522 

—  punishment,  ii.  341 ;  iv.  66,  199,252 
Capitalists.      See    Capital,    Industry, 

Property,  Rich 
Caracalla,  iii.  316 
Cardinals,  iv.  226.    See  Papacy 
Carnivorous  animals,  i.  489,  495,  510, 

563,  579  ;  iv.  812 
Camot,  iv.  484 
Carolus,  coin,  i.  311 
Carrel,  Armand,  i.  59 
Carthage,  iii.  319-324 
Caste,  ii.  81,  104,  166,198,  375;  iv.  11 

—  history  of,  iii.  171-177,  191-204, 
216,  309  ;  iv.  127,  280 

Castle,  system  of  the,  iii.  407 

Cat,  the,  i.  513 

Catechism,  the,  iv.  352,  463 

Catholicism,  the  term,  iii.  473 ;  iv.  403 

—  morality  of,  i.  176,  205  ; 

ii.  90-96,  278 ;  iii.  376-387 

—  doctrines  of,  ii.  99-104,  301  ; 

iii.  359-390 

—  institutions  of,  ii.  89-111,  iii. 
420 

—  germs  of,  iii.  337-350 

—  rise  of,  iii.  353-359 

—  education  in,  i.  136-138 

—  fulure  of,  ii.  112  ;  iii.  414-«< 

iv.  13,  128 

—  relation  of  Positivism  to,  i. 

ii.  100-119,301;  iv.  37.386 
Causality,  iii.  69-72,  133-139,  207- 

209.    See  Cause 
Cause,  the  term,  i.  290 

—  doctrine  of,  i.  347,  422 ;  ii.  71 ; 

iii.  12,  31-33 

—  history  o^  iii.  106,  129, 
248,  469,  603 
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''Caution.    See  Prudence 
Cavendish,  i.  441 
Celibacy,  i.  176,  192 ;  ii.  158  ;  ir.  251 

—  of  Priesthood,  iii.  381,  389,  466 ; 

iv.  64,  224 
Cellini,  Benvenuto,  iv.  485 
Cellular  tissue,  i.  524;  ii.  234,  241 ; 

iii.  628 ;  iv.  197 
Centralisation,  i.  98  ;  ii.  243-249,  261 ; 

iv.  267 
Cerebral  functions.     See  Brain,  Psy- 
chology, and  Table,  i.  595 
Cervantes,  i.  514,  575;  ii.  264.  373; 

iv.  U,  483 

—  estimate  of,  iii.  465,  486 
Chaldea,  ii.  287 ;  iii.  203 
Chance,  ii.  89-90  ;  iii.  362  ;  iv.  169 
Chances,  calculus  of,  i.  20,  381 ; 

iii.  508 
Chapel,  private,  ii.  68  ;  iv.  259 
Character,  the  term,  i.  551-513,  584  ; 

iii.  314 

—  analysis  of,  i.  584-586 
Charity,  i.  566 ;  ii.  62 
Charlemagne,  i.  63,  66,  81,  311  ; 

ii.  105,  264,  380 

—  estimate  of,  iii.  401;  iv.  120,  129 

—  representation  of,  i.  311 ;  iv.  345 
Charles  VII.,  iii.  456 ;  iv.  520 
Charles  X.,  i.  92,  305 ;  iii.  525 
Chateaubriand,  iii.  519,  527;  iv.  483 
Chastity,  i.  77.  190,  207  ;  iii.  379 ; 

iv.  59,  242-251,  279 
Chaussin,  iv.  645 
Chemistry,  i.  416,  430-454;  iv.  190 

—  purpose  of,  i.  436 

—  logic  of,  i.  432 

—  scheme  of,  i.  450-454 

—  history  of,  i.  440;  iii.  255,  411,  458, 
506;  iv.^240 

Children,  education  of,  i.  193 ; 

ii.  155,  165;  iv.  229-230 
China,    i.     315;     iv.    11,    448.      See 

Fetichism 
Chivalry,  i.  238*  295;  ii.  105,  170; 

iv.  133,  293 

—  history  of,     205-208  ; 

iii.  385-393,  407,  419 

—  poetry  of,  ii.  125 ;  iii.  374,  395 

—  of  future,  iv.  133,  293.  416 
Christ,  i.  333  ;  iii.  343-349,  387 
Christianity,  the  term,  iii.  34 «5 

—  rise    of,     iii.       340-350.         See 
Catholicism 

Christian  theology,  i.  176,  205  ; 

iii.  350,  364,  376 

—  poetry,  iii.  373,  374 
Chrysostom,  St.,  iii.  350 

Church,  the,  ii.  250-272,  278-300 ; 
iv.  63-67 

—  See  Anglican 

—  National,  iii.  453 

V  u 


COM 

Church  and  State,  ii.  277-286  ; 
iii.  443,  464-469,  518 ;  iv.  335 
Cicero,  iii.  334  ;  iv.  4»5 
Citizen,  the  term,  ii.  278.  305 ;  iii.  308 
City,  the  term,  ii.  240  ;  iv.  67,  268 

—  analysis  of,  ii.  240-242,  251.  291 

—  function  of,  ii.  250-255,  277-278, 
291-294,  304-308;  iv.  272-274 

—  history  of  the,  iii.  92, 122, 158-161, 
172.  177.  213,  30S-309,  322 

—  normal,  iv.  270 

Civic  duty,  ii.  235-239,  291,  304,  326 

Civil  Service,  iv.  303 

Civilisation,   the  t<.'rm,  iii.    56,      See 

Progress 
Civism,  ii.  304  ;  iii.  306 
Clairaut,  iii.  499  ;  iv.  484 
Classifiaition,  Law  of,  i.  26-35,  343- 

354;  ii.  352;  iii.  33-44;  iv.  159 

—  of  the  Scionods,  i.  355-368,  383, 
464-474;  ii.  352-357;  iii.  481  ; 
iv.  161-168,  549,  597 

—  cosmological, 

i.  369-373,  415-420,  428 

—  biologiail,  i.  456-474,  529-540 ; 

iii.  258,  507  ;  iv.  193 

—  sociological, 

ii.  242-272,  336-357 ;  iv.  54 

—  of  cerebral  functions,  table,  i.  595 

—  of  social  forces,  ii.  224-234 

—  of  social  orders,  ii.  336-346  ; 

iv.  56-58,  64-73,  269-276 

—  of  the  arts,  i.  234 

—  of  laws  of  thought,  iv.  154-160, 
551 

Clerks,  iv.  124 

Climate,  ii.  364.  368,  377 ;  iv.  569 

Clothing,  institution  of,  iii.  117,  195. 

See  Dress 
Clotilde,  St.,  iii.  394 
Clotilde  de  Vaux,  i.  175, 211,  214-215 ; 

ii.  306,  382  ;  iii.  234,  530 
commemoration  of,  iv.  45,  95, 

394,  460,  472-481 
Clubs,  workmen's,  i.  114,  158  ; 

iv.  277,  333,  617 
Cobden,  Richard,  iv.  430 
Cceur,  Jacques,  iii.  462 
Coinage,  International,  i.  31 1 
Colbert,  iii.  478,  493  ;  iv.  340,  503 
Colleges,  i.  137.  141  ;  iii.  472;  iv.  337. 

See  Academies,  School 
Colonial  svstem,  iii.  491,  525; 

iv.  364,  423,  431,  452 
Colonies,  i.  313  ;  iv.  404,  425 
Columbus,  iii.  463  ;  iv.  134,  559 
Column  of  Place  Vcndome,  iv.  345 
Combination.     See  Dualism 

—  chemical,  i.  444-454;  iii.  506; 

4  iv.  190 

—  of  efforts,  ii.  243  ;  iv.  540,  632 

—  industrial,  i.  133;  365 
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Combustion,  i.  441 ;  iii.  506 
CommADa,  ii.  227,  a««,    SaS-SSO, 
842 ;  iv.  63 

—  order  in  sense  of,  ii.  384 
Commedia,  iii.  «60;  iv.   3,  42,   352, 

«8X.     See  Dante 
Commemoration  of  the  Dead,  i.  276; 
IT.  136.     See  Dead 

—  of  great  men,  i.  81  ;   iy.  125-130, 
See  Worship 

Commines,  Philippe  de,  iv.  485 
Commerce,  i.  310;  \y,  71,  133 

—  history  of,  iii.  191,  233,  462-3,  609 
Commorcial  system,  iii.  463,  509 
Committee,  Positiro,  i.  309,  313; 

iv.  416 
Commons,  the.     See  Middle  Class 
Communication,  by  Language,  ii.  209 

—  )»v  missive,  iv.  416 
Communism,  i.  iaO-lS6,  184  ; 

ii.  319;  iv.  284,  «1S 

—  history  of,  iii.  822-828 

—  in  ancient  philosophy,  i.  125  ; 

iii.  228  ;  iv.  266 

—  of  modem  governments,  i.  130 
Comparative  Method,  i.  432,  628  ; 

iii.  507.  528;  iv.  193 
Compass,  mariners',  iii.  463 
Competition,  i.  159  ;  ii.  304; 

iv.  285,  370 
Composition.     Sie  Expression 

—  of  motion.^  i.  398 

Compound,  chemical.    See  Combination 
Conception,  analysis  of,  i.  876-882 : 

ii.  209.  226 
Conceptions,  ii.  310-312;  iii.  15; 

iv.  166 
Concorde,  Place  de  la,  iv.  345 
Concrete  and  sibstmct  laws, 

i.  SO-32,  343-3.')4:  iii.  69:  iv.  216 

science,  i.  32-38,  349-382  ; 

iv.  151 
Concrete  synthesis,  i.  349 ; 

iv.  151,  218-218 
Condillac,  iv.  648 
Condorcet,  cittnl,  i.  383  ; 

iii.  146,  231,  385;  iv.  262,404 

—  criticised,  i.  50,  55.  202.  588  ; 

iii.  262  :  iv.  262,  871-877 

—  estimate  of,  i.  305  ; 

iii.  498,  510,  827  ;  iv.  27.  484,  870 

—  predecessor  of  Comte.  i.  589 ; 

ii.  151,  369;  iii.  11  ;  iv.  2,262 
Confession,  iii.  388  ;  iv.  66,  108 
Confiscation,  i.  123-124  ;  ii.  ZVK  341 ; 

iii.  310,  406:  iv.  ^08 
Confucius,  iii.  283.     See  China 
Conic  sections,  i.  389.  414  ;  ii.  385  ; 

iii.  369 
Conjugal  love,  i.  189 ;  ii.  158  ; 

iv.  59,  97,  112.     See  Marriage 

—  relation,  ii.  187-188,  170-180 


I  Conjugal  relation,  history  of,  iii.  9U 
118,  196,  227,  301,  379,  381,  469» 
622 

future  ot  iv.  1 12,  122, 283-230 

Conquest,  ii.  133 ; 

iii.  49,  89,  312-332,  402 
Consanguinity  in  mairiage,  ii.  303; 

iii.  196 
Conscience,  iv.  291 
Consensus,  social,  i.  20 ;  iv.  40-4ft 

—  intellectual,  i.  586 ;  ii.  316 ;  iii.  18 ; 
iy.  ft«-80 

—  active,  i.  684 ;  iv.  80-84 

—  general,  i.  686 ;  ii.  299,  317 ; 
iv.  17-2« 

Constabulary,  iv.  361 

Constancy,  i.  192;  ii.  167;  iii.  409; 

iy.  113 
Constant^  Benjamin,  ii.  371 
Constontine.  ii.  386 ;  iii.  390  ;  iv.  326 
Constantinople,  iii.  331,  390;  iv.  441 
Construction.  Instinct  of,  i.  862 ; 

ii.  130;  iv.  251.     See  Industry 
Consumption,  of  products,  ii.  130 
Contemplation,  the  term,  i.  579 

—  analysis  of,  i.  880  ;  ii.  310-315 : 
iii.  16,  124  ;  iv.  181-186,  851 

—  life  of,  i.  13:  iii.  376;  iv.  23S 
Continence,  i.  207  ;  ii.  168 ; 

iii.  379-381 ;  iv.  251.     See  Chastity 
Continuity,  the  term.  i.  292  ;  ii.  63 

—  analysis  of,  ii.  293-296,  379-382  ; 
iii.  1-7 

—  breach  in,  ii.  374,  386 ; 
iii.  215,  361,  446-461,  510 

—  culture  of,  iii.  170-178,  308.  527 
iv.  31-32, 128-131 

Contractility,  i.  484 
Contrat  Social,  iii.  511.     See  Rousseau 
Convention,   the,   i.   87-106,    144-163, 
304-309 

history  of,  iii.  810-S16  ;  iv.  399 

Cook,  Captain,  iv.  452,  484 
Cooperation,  ii.  223.  2«3,  288,  293; 

iii.  8;  iv.  282-286 
Copernicus,  iii.  276  ;  iv.  605 
Copyright,  iv.  340 
Cordova,  iii.  404  ;  iv.  501 
Comeille  cited,  i.  177 ;  ii.  325 ;  iii.  377; 
iv.  122 

—  estimate  of,  i.  222.  232,  244  ; 
iii.  «86:  iv.  483 

Corpus  Juris,  the,  iii.  311 ;  iv.  370 
Corpuscular  Theory,  i.  421,  449 ; 

iii.  150,  288 
Corsica,  ii.  379;  iv.  410 
Cosmology,  the  term,  i.  365;  ii.  353; 

iv.  166-175 

—  scheme  of,  i.  369-458  ; 
iv.  176-191 

Councils,  ecclesiastical,  iii.  388,  483 ; 

iv.  226 
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tTonnsel  and  Command,  ii.  342  ;  \ 

It.  66.  294 
Conntry,  iL  aS7,  866 ;  iii.  120»  293, 

307«    See  Patriotism  and  Toioi 
Courage,  i.  888  ;  ii.  343 ;  iy.  64,  466 
'Cremation,  iii.  371 
•Crimean  War,  iv.  345 
Oromwell,  iii.  «68,  «9«,  513 ; 

iy.  429,  486 
Crosades,  ii.  98,  105,  111  ; 

iii.  «10.  418,  485 
Cupidity,  ii.  138 ;  iy.  289 
CnrtiuB,  iii.  349 
Cuvier,  I  460;  iv.  645,  649 


D 


DAMNATION,  doctrine  of,  ii.  281 ; 

iii.  3821-S88 
Dancing,  art  o^  i.  583 ;  ii.  192 ;  iii  113 
Dante  cited,  i.  561 ; 

ii.  106.  267,  286,  319,  327  ; 

iii.  322,  374,  376,  391,  396,  454 ; 

iy.  25,  85,  289 

—  estimate  of,  i.  223,  239 ;  ii.  306  ; 

iii.  «60,  «6B ; 
iy.  120,  130,  352,  420,  437,  483 

—  and  Beatrice,  i.  192 ;  ii.  306 ;  iii.  485 
Danton,  i.  -58 ; 

iy.  45,  329.  333,  338-343,  406 

—  estimate  of,  iii.  510,  BlS-516 
Daabenton,  iy.  645 

Daughter,  the,  ii.  57,  164,  171-174; 

iv.  97 
Day.    See  Calendar,  Dead,  New  Year's 

Day 
Dead,  the,  i.  333 ;  ii.  54>55.  a»«-a»6, 

366,  379-382  ;  iy.  SI,  89-98 

—  commemoration  of,  i.  276  ;  ii.  372 ; 

iy.  127-137 

—  worship  of,  iii.  92,  196,  228,  384  ; 

iy.  95 

—  judgment  of,  ii.  269 ;  iii.  200  ; 

iy.  115,  363 

—  Festiyal  of,  i.  276  ;  iy.  136 

—  day  of,  i.  276 

—  transfer  of  great,  to  Paris,  iv.  436 
Death,  i.  «76-«8a  ;  ii.  54,  382  ; 

iii.  60,  125;  iv.  105 

—  punishment  of,  ii.  341 ; 

iy.  66,  199,  406 
Decimal  Notation,  iii.  181,  464 
Decius,  iii.  349 

Decomposition,  Chemical,  i.  444  ; 

iii.  506 

—  of  States,  iy.  268,  366 
Deduction,  i.  380-382,  390,  404,  4119, 

430,  526  ^ 

—  theory  of,  i.  881 ;  iy.  177-18« 
Defence,  ii.  98-98 ;  iii.  81-88 

—  history  of,  iii.  375,  387,  390,  403, 
418 

Defoe,  ir.  483 


Deism,  i.  149,  273,  316,  320,  331 ; 
iy.  337 

—  history  of,  iii.  429,  «80,  «96,  501, 
618 

Delambre,  iii.  270 
Demagogues,  iii.  228  ;  iv.  394 
De  Maistre,  i.  50,  70,  305 ;  ii.  151  ; 
iii.  52 

—  estimate  of,  iii.  819,  827 ; 

iy.  485,  604,  622,  6S1 
Democritus,  iii.  255 
Derangement.     See  Insanity 
Descartes  referred  to,  i.  8, 153,  539, 591; 

iv.  50,  93,  217,  320 

—  estimate  of,  ii.  262  ;  iii.  482-484 ; 

iv.  120,  130,  181 

—  philosophy  of,  i.  472  ;  ii.  290  ; 

iii  483  ;  iv.  485 

—  mathematics,  i.  378,  380, 389-393; 

iii.  482  ;  iv.  484 
Despot43  in  Greece,  'ii.  227 

—  Feudal,  iii.  418,  444,  457 
Destination,  Sacrament  of,  iv.  Ill 
Destiny,  ii.  89  ;  iii.  132-137,  362,  416 

iv.  170 
Destruction,  Instinct  of,  i.  883  ; 

iii.  47,  86;  iv.  252 

—  of  animals,  iii.  116 
Development,  general  theory  of,  i.  474- 

482  ;  ii.  3SO-382  ;  iii.  8-84 
Devil,  the,  iii.  200,  364-367 
Dictatorship,  normal, 

i.  92.  160-163,  307  ; 

iv.  300-303,  329,  342,  388-408 

—  Roman,  iii.  327-336 

—  Feudal,  ii.  113 ; 

iii.  398.  407,  410,  419 

—  modem,  iii.  454,  475,  493,  498,  513- 
516,  526 

Diderot,  estimate  of,  i.  249 ;  iii. 
804,  813-816  ;  iv.  350,  485 

—  cited,  i.  374 ;  iii.  426 ; 

iy.  184,  217,  440 
Diet,  i.  488-490,  510,  538,  561  ; 
iv.  249-281 

—  history  of,  iii.  195,  283,  314,  379 
Differentiation,  i.  480-485,  817- 

529;  iii.  35-37;  iv.  155,  159 

—  of  function,  ii.  242-288  ; 

iv.  193-198 

—  of  sex,  i.  198;  ii.  302-307; 

iv.  55,  63 

—  of  orders,  ii.  336-346  ;  iv.  65-59 
Diopbantus,  iii.  277 

Diplomacy,  iv.  370,  409 
Directness  of  Mind,  i.  448;  ii.  373  ; 

iii.  19 ;  iv.  154 
Discipline,  i.  73-80 ; 

ii.  88-66,  228-233,  300-306 

—  ancient,  ii.  85  ;  iii.  161,  194,  293 

—  mediaeval,  ii.  91-104 ; 

iii.  338,  356,  378 
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Discipline,  modern,  iii.  469-500 

—  normal,  ii.  336-346  ; 

ir.  a«6-aB6 

Disease,  i.  826-828,  692 :  ii.  350, 
389-362,  372  ;  iv.  198.  371-383 

Disestablishment  of  Churchess  iv.  335 

Dist^ootion,  iv.  66,  199,  380.  See  Ana- 
tomy 

Distribution  of  functions,  ii.  242-285 : 

ir.  269-278 

—  of  Labour,  ii.  135,  318-326  ; 

iv.  269,  285.  540,  632 

—  of  Wealth,  ii.  326-3ftO;  iv.  290 
Division  of  Labour.     Sie  Distribution 

—  arithmetioul.  iii.  146,  182 
Divorce,  i.  190-191;  iii.  469 
Dodona,  iii.  226 

Dog,  the,  i.  495,  510,  512,  513 ;  ii.  14 ; 

iii.  87 ;  iv.  126.  382 
Dogmatism,  i.  340 ;  iii.  21 ; 

iv.  151-153,  636 
Domt'fitic  Life. 

i.  78-78.  187-200.  495 ; 

ii.  188-160:  iv.  122,  2B«-267 

—  Morality,  i.  77  ;  iv.  263  , 

—  relation  of,  ii.  169-171  ; 

iv.  123.  257 
Donubtication  of  animalfi,  i.  495,  513  ; 

iii.  86;  iv.  126,  312 
Dominicans,  the.  iii.  417.  473 
Don  Quixote,  iii.  «68,  «86 ;  iv.  483. 

Scf  Cervantes 
Dnma,  the,  i.  246; 

iii.  236.  486,  508 ;  iv.  376,  384 
Dreams,  i.  490,  575;  iii.  17,  144  ; 

iv.  49,  211 
Dress,  iv.  225 

Diuilism,  rhi]os()]^hical,  i.  388-368, 
694  ;  ii.  16.  34  ;  iii.  135  ;  iv.  192 

—  Cosmologicul,  i.  371 

—  Chemical,  i.  446-453 

—  Biol(.gical,  i.  464 

—  Sociological,  ii.  1-4,  11-17; 

iii.  52-56,  211;  iv.  55 
Dudos.  iv.  485 

Duel,  the,  iii.  385.  394 ;  iv.  115,  252 
Dunoyer,  i.  127;  ii.  261.  330.  332; 

iii.  61  ;  iv.  408,  639 
Duties  and  RighU,  i.  52,  289  ;  ii.  91  ; 

iii.  515 
Duty,  si^irit  of,  ii.  381-382,  385  ; 

iv.  44.  283 
Dynamics,  thec»ry  of,  i.  395.  402 ; 

ii.  1-4;  iii.  1-13;  Iv.  1-10 


EAR,  the,  i.  426  ;  ii.  194-195  ;  iv.  208 
Earth,  the,  i.  357,  «ia-«18,  499; 
iv.  185 

—  social  influence  of,  ii.  229,  335-338  ; 

iv.  186,  188 

—  sphericity  of,  iii.  250,  273 


I 


I 
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Earth,  the,  motions  of,  iii.  185,  276, 

«79,  508 ;  iv.  189 
Eclectics,  the,  iii.  625 ;  iv.  399 
Economists,  i.  124  ;  ii.  134.  230,  234 

—  history  of.  iii.  500 ;  iv.  399,  632, 610 
Economv.  {Kilitical,  i.  123-136 

—  nonnal,  ii.  129-1«8,  230  ; 

iv.  280-300 
Education,  the  term,  iv.  229 

—  theorvof,i.S28<-S«l;  ii.  308,318; 

iv.  t29 

—  normal,  i.  136-148,  311 ; 

ii.  317.  339  ;  iv.  61-67.  227-22f 

—  domestic,  i.  138  ;  ii.  170-177,  302; 

iv.  229 

—  of  children,  i.  193  ;  iv.  229-230 

—  of  women,  i.  201  ;  iv.  61-6«,  233 

—  moral,  i.  79-82;  iv.  63,  83,  228-231 

—  intellectual,  i.  32-36.  140  ; 

iv.  145,  231-238 

—  ancient,  ii.  80-86  ;  iii.  139-168,  lb8, 
194 

—  mediaeval,  i.  136;  iii.  356,  364-274 

—  scheme  of,  iv.  226-239 
Egoism,  i.  73-80,  177.  560-864 : 

ii.  178,  303,  317;  iii.  377; 
iv.  84.  246,  263.     SfeAltrui>m, 
Problem 
EpAl>t,  ii.  287  ;  iii.  203 
EWtion,  system  of,  ii.  247,  375  ; 

iv.  32,  342,  395 

—  history  of,  iii.  217,  224,  388.  448 

—  of  the  just,  ii.  281  ;  iii.    382.     See 
Damnation 

Electricity,  i.  435.  441,  446 

—  sense  of,  iv.  207 
Eleotrology.  i.  «26-«SO  :  iv.  190 
Elements,  four,  i.  451  ;  iii.  288 

—  of  religion,  ii.  17-20 

—  of  sociocracy,  iv.  64 

—  biolopcal.  ii.  240;  iv.  197 
Elixir  Vit»,  iii.  459 
Emancipate<i,  the.  iv.  467 
Emotion.     Ser  Feeling 
Emperor,  the  Roman,  iii.  320 

—  Media-val,  i.  311 ;  ii.  261  ;  iii.  402 
Empire,  the  Mediaeval,  iii.  398-403, 45$ 
Empiricism,  i.  3«8-3ft8,  419,  572; 

ii.  258,  363;  iii.  21;  iv.  152. 
See  Dogmatism,  Mysticism 
Employers,  the,  i.  127,  297  ;  ii.  319 ; 

iv.  71,  269,    288.     See 
Capital,  Patriciate 

—  history  of,  iii.  413,  ««0-«««,  462, 
490  494 

Emploved,  i.  133.  153;  ii.  134,  318; 

iv.  73, 269,  294.     See  People, 
Proletariate 

—  history  of,  iii.  413,  440,  462,  490, 
.    523 

Encyclopaedia,   the,  iii.   499;   iv.    399.. 
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ENC 

Eneydopsedic  series.    See  Classification 

of  the  sciences 
Endowments,  i.  145;  iii.  484; 
iv.  226,  303,  408 
Engineer  workmen,  iv.  307 
England,   conquest    of,   iii.    449.     Sre 

Great  Britain 
English  coustitution,  iii.  455,  468,  475, 

«»« ;  iv.  428 
Ennui,  i.  484,  554 
Enyironment,  the  term,  i.  356 ;  ii.  365 

—  i.  356,  475,  517,  537,  594  ;  iv.  34 

—  influence  of,  on  mind,  i.  21  ; 

ii.  11,S08-S18;  iii.  16,98 

on  individual,  ii.  235-239  ; 

iv.  194,  207 

on  society,  ii.  3S7-366,  377  ; 

iii.  168;  iv.  216 
Epic,  Positive,  iv.  420 
Epictetus,  iv.  485 
Equality,  doctrine  of,  i.  127, 304  ;  iv.  284 

history  of,  iii.  426,  446,  468,  511, 

522,  526 

—  in  inheritance,  ii.  330  ;  iv.  291 
Equations,  i.  390,  591  ;  ii.  385;  iii.  272 
Equinoxes,  Flrecession  of,  iii.  272 

Era,  of  the  Calendar,  iv.  119,  347 

Eratosthenes,  iii.  265,  271 

Ej«thetic.     See  Art 

Ether,  hypothesis  of,  i.  422 

Etruria,  iii.  317 

Etymology,  ii.  217 

Eucharist,  the,  ii.   109;  iii.  384,  387; 

iv.  240,  245,  358 
Euclid,  iii.  266 

Eudoxus  of  Cnidos,  iii.  265,  273 
Euler,  i.  382 

Eumenidcs,  the,  iii.  227  ;  iv.  59 
Euripides,  iii.  230 
Europe,  reorganisation  of,  i.  66-68 ; 

iv.  23.  225.  267,  320-32B,  409,  418 
Events,  i.  580,  595;  iv.  151,  164,  170. 

See  Beings 
Evolution.     See  Progress 
Examinations,  iv.  376 

—  post  mortem,  iv.  66,  199,  380 
Exchange,  ii.  133 
Excommunication,  i.  135  ;  ii.  340 ; 

iii.  383  ;  iv.  292 
Executioner.  Public,  iv.  66,  199 
Executive,  the,  i.  98  ; 

iv.  300-S03,  391 
Exercise,  i.  485,  492 ;  iv.  194 

—  effect  on  feeling,  iv.  84,  88 
Existence,  the  term,  ii.  276,  282 ; 

iv.  186,  195.     See  Life 
Expenditure,  Personal,  ii.  327.  335  ; 

iv.  52,  289,  296 

—  Public,  iv.  300-303,  342,  406 
Experiment,  Method  of,  i.  420,  526 
Expression,  theory  of, 

ii.  191-199,  202-212 ;  ill.  66 


FJC 

Expression,  organ  of,  i. 
ii.  202 

—  and  conception,  ii.  226  ;  iv.  102-106 

—  and  action,  iv.  82,  87 

—  in  art,  i.  232  ;  ii.  124,  199 
External    world.      See   Environment, 

World 

—  Power,  ii.  11,  «1-B3  ;  iv.  24-33 
Eye,  the,  i.  235,  426,  581 ;  iv.  208 

—  language  of,  ii.  194-195 


FABLES,  origin  of,  iii.  234 
Fabliaux  du  Moyen  Age,  iv.  483 
Fairy  stories,  iii.  401 
Fall  of  Man,  iii.  387 
Family,  the  term,  ii.  169 

—  theory  of  the,  i.  75.  187-199  ; 
ii.  lBO-181,  240,  250,  302 

—  pen-ersion  of,  i.  184  ; 

ii.  165,  178,  179 

—  type  of  the,  iv.  254-267 

—  Fetichist,  iii.  01,  157 

—  Theocratic,  iii.  194-196 

—  Greek,  iii.  219,  227 

—  Roman,  iii.  301-305 

—  Mediaeval,  iii.  381 

—  Modern,  ii.  150  ;  iii.  469 
Families,  governing,  ii.  329 

—  intermixture  of,  ii.  295 
Fatalism,  i.  42 ; 

iii.  102,  13«-138,  362 
Fatality,  i.  16-30,  332-3«0  ; 

ii.  27,  35,  312 ;  iv.  34,  169 
Fate,  iii.  341.     <Sler  Destiny 
I    Father.     See  Family  and  Paternal 
I    Fatherland,   the    term,    ii.    238.      See 
Country. 
Feeling,  the  term,  i.  549 

—  theory  of,  i.  16,  164,  350-370; 
ii.  «l-53  ;  iii.  55-58 

—  influence  on  Thought,  i.  328  ; 

iii.  65 ;  iv.  142 

—  effect  of  Language  on,  ii.  201-208. 
See  Affective,  Altruism,  Logic,  Moral 

Feminine  Utopia.     See  Hypothesis 

Ferguson,  ii.  370 

Festivals,  i.  244,  276;  ii.  125;  iii.  188 

—  Positive,  iv.   121-137,   856,  367. 
See  Commemoration 

Fetich,  iii.  30,  70,  90,  95 
Fetich  ism,  theory  of,  ii.  74-76  ; 

iii.  68-93  ;  iv.  37 

—  relation  to  Positivism,  iv.  38,  126, 
180,  214,  313,  ftSO 

Feudalism,  i.  206,  238  ;  ii.  97-111 ; 

iii.  387-390,  «05-«l« 

—  germs  of,  iii.  336,  350 

—  fall    of,    iii.    418.    447,    454.      See 
Chivalry,  Lidustry,  Medieval 

Fictions,  li.  71 ;   iii.  74.     See  Hypo- 
thesis 
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FicdtioQii  Bystem,  i.  7.  19,  320 ; 
ii.  TO-T4 ;  iii.  a«-30, 
See  Synthesis,  Theological 
Fief,  iii.  406 
Fielding,  iv.  483 
Filial  relation,  ii.  156,  166  ; 

iv.  123,  261.     See  Daughter 
Fire,  iii.  118;  iv.  126 
Fi»-arms,  iii.  463  ;  iv.  861 
Firmness.     See  Perseverance 
Flag  of  the  West,  i.  31 1 ;  iv.  366 
Fleuiy,  iv.  486 
Fontenelle,  i.  383 ;  iii.  498,  604  ; 

iv.  187,  437,  484 
Force,  the  term,  ii.  234.     See  Power 
Formula,  Cerehral,  i.  666,  696 ;  iii.  66 

—  Religious,  ii.  286 

—  Moral,  i.  666  ;  ii.  243 

—  Political,  ii.  328  ;  iv.  344 

—  of   transition,    iv.   343,    400.     See 
Motto 

Foundling  hosfdtals,  i.  1 30 
Fourier,  i.  424 
Fox,  the,  i.  679 
Fractions,  iii.  182 
France,  i.  66-68,  309  ; 

iii.  402,  476.  496 

—  Monarchy  of,  i.  63  ; 

iii.  464,  476.  492,  612 

—  Bevolution  of,  i.  47  ;  iii.  809-BS1. 
See  Convention 

—  Constitution  of,  i.  64,  94,  129  ; 

iii.  613 

—  Future  of,  iv.  S60-367,  418 
Francis  I.,  iii.  496 

Francis,  St.,  iii.  408  ;  iv.  186 
Franciscans,  iii.  408,  473 
Franklin,  ii.  296 ;  iv.  69,  607 
Fraternal  relation,  ii.  166,   167,  830; 

iv.  123.     See  Sister 
Fntemitj,  i.  306 ;  ii.  169 ;  iii.  624  ; 

iv.  813 
Frederic  of  Prussia,  ii.  264,  372,  380 ; 

iii.  «98,  610,  613  ;  iv.  130,  329,336 
Free  Inquiry,  i.  96  ;  iii.  448,  467 

—  Speech,  i.  96,  307  ;  iv.  SSa 

—  Thought,  ii.  82  ; 

iii.  431,  478,  496,  610;  iv.  607,  632 
Function,  the  term,  i.  SaO-SaS  ; 

ii.  277 
Future  of  mankind,  i.  S16 ; 

ii.  220,  266 ;  iv.  10,  876 

—  of  industry,  iv.  61-76, 

—  of  private  life,  iv.  288-267 

—  of  public  life,  iv.  267>SOO 

—  of  language,  ii.  220 ;  iv.  186 
Future  Life.    See  Immortality 


GALEN,  i.  616 
Galileo,  referred  to,  i.  399,  400, 
417 


Galileo,  eatimate  of,  iii.  479, 

iv.  168,  606 
Gall  referred  to,  i.  60,  129,  458,  460, 
603;  ii.  15;  iv.  207 

—  cited,  i.  63,  236,  485,  569,  662; 

ii.  813,  866;  iv.  207 

—  criticised,  i.   515,    84k8-SSO,  667, 
871-S7« 

—  estimate  of,  i.  Sftr-588, 868-896; 

iii.  8aa ;  iv.  486 
Ganglion,  cerebral,  i.  546 ;  iv.  208 
Gaul,  conquest  of,  iiL   817,   320-327, 

332 
Generality  of  philosophy,  L  848-862 ; 

ii.  268-272;  iii.  102;  iv.  21fr-218 
Genevieve,  St.,  iiL  394 
Geoffiroy,  i.  44 
Geography,  rise  of,  iii.  273 
Geology,  i.  360 ;  ii.  360 
Geometry,  i.  876-898  ;  iv.  184 

—  Theocratic,  iii.  147.  182 

—  Greek,  iii.  248-26o,  268-268,  481 

—  modem,  iii.  481-482,  605 
Germain,  Sophie,  i.  577 
Germany,  i.  67,  461  ; 

iii.  449,  465,  494 

—  conquest  of^  iii.  832,  402 

—  future  of,  i.  809  ; 

iv.  226,  324,  427,  882 

Germans,  il  96,  394  ;  iv.  427 

Gerson,  iii.  460 

Gesture,  i.  231,  236,  583;  ii.  192,  202; 
iii.  109-111,  188 

Gibbon,  iii.  361  ;  iv.  485 

Gibraltar,  iv.  430 

Gift,  il  133,  333  ;  iu.  201,  406 ;  iv.  69 

Gil  Bias,  iv.  483 

Gipsy,  ii.  237 

Girondists,  i.  162  ;  iii.  513  ;  iv.  404 

God,  idea  of,  L  288-288,  320.  331 ; 
ii.  307;  iv.  20,  34,  188.  See  Mono- 
theism 

origin  of,  iii.  881-881, 889- 

878 

decline  of,  iii.  431,  438,  496, 

623 

Gods,  origin  of  idea  of,  iii.  125, 
189.     See  Polytheism 

—  household,  iii.  216  ;  iv.  101 
Godfrey  de   Bouillon,    iv.    129. 

Crusades 

Goethe,  i.  239,  249,  274 ;  iv.  484 

Goldsmith,  iv.  483 

Goodness,  the  term,  i.  666.  See  Bene- 
volence 

Governing  classes,  i.  102  ; 

il.  226, 288-280,  823,  329 ;  iv.  281 

GK>vemment,  theory  of,  ii.  228-288 

—  material,  ii.  228-280,  246,  268, 
326 

—  intellectual,  ii.  226-282, 248,  256, 
289,  836 
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'Government,  moral,  ii.  227-23 O,  248, 
283,  302,  336 

—  normal,  iv.  300-314 
Gracchi,  the,  iii.  326 
Grace,  theological,  i.  73,  283  ; 

ii.  100,  307  ;  iii.  346,  363,  378 

—  Positive,  i.  283 ;  ii.  307 
Grammar,  ii.  214 
-Grandparents,  iv.  257 
Oratnitous  scn'ice,  iv.  227,  208,  302 
Gravitation,  i.  406,  41d; 

iii.  «81,  SOB ;  iv.  188-189 
Great  Being.     See  Humanity 

—  Britain,  i.  55,  67,  313  ;  iii.  494,  623, 
625  ;  iv.  225,  325,  427.     8m  England 

Greece,  ancient,  ii.  82  ;  iii.  221 ;  iv.  127 

—  modem,  i.  67,  316 ;  iv.  442 
Greek  Theocracy,  iii.  226 

—  Poetry,  iii.  234-239 

—  Art,  i.  237  ;  iii.  2SS-2«a 

—  Philosophy,   iii.   2«2-262,   277- 
28« 

—  Science,  iii.  262-277 

—  Monotheism, 

iii.  28«-28»,  350,  360  ;  iv.  441 
Green,  colour,  i.  112 ;  iv.  226 
Gregory  the  Great,  iii.  396 

—  VII.,  Pope,  iii.   408.     See  Hilde- 
brand 

—  XI.,  Pope,  iv.  118 
Gr^try,  i.  232  ;  iv.  486 

Growth,  i.  476,  481.     See  Development 
Guiana,  ii.  131 
Gunpowder,  iii.  463 
Gutenberg,  iii.  463 ;  iv.  134 
Guyton-Morveau,  i.  433,  463 


HABIT,  i.  485,  491 ;  ii.  175; 
iv.  21,  194 
Hadrian,  iii.  333 
Hallaro,  iii.  462  ;  iv.  486 
Haller,  i.  458 ;  iii.  507  ;  iv.  646 
Hannibal,  iii.  323 

Happiness,  i.  317-321 ;  ii.  382  ;  iv.  283 
Haruspices,  iii.  148 
Harvey,  i.  470 ;  iv.  59 
Hayti,  i.  316  ;  iv.  453 
Health,  i.  488,  492,  494 ;   ii.  8,  372 ; 

iii.    195,  379 ;   iv.  209,   2*6-251. 

See  Diet^  Disease,  Hygiene 
Heart,  the  term,  i.  86,  213,  562 

—  influence  on  Intellect,  i.  177-181, 
328,  664.  See  Affection,  Character, 
Feeling,  Synthesis 

Heat^  i.  «2«-«SO,  436  ;  iv.  190 
Heaven,  the  term,  iii.   141  ;    iv.    188. 

See  Astrolatry 
Hebrew  Iheocracy,  ii.  286; 

iii.  202-20S,  287;  iv.  128.     See 

Judaism,  Moses 

—  Poetry,  iii.  190,  236.     See  Bible 


HUM 

Heeren,  iv.  486 
Heloise,  iii.  408 
Helvetius,  iii.  499 ;  iv.  648 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  iv.  266 
Herbivorous  animals,  i.  481,  489,  610, 

663,679;  iv.  241,  312 
Herder,  iv.  603 
Hereditary    principle,   iii.    171-178, 

198-200.     See  Birth 

—  wealth,  i.  300 ;  ii.  S28-3S1 ; 

iv.  280,  291 
Heredity,  i.  480,  «»S  ;  ii.  366-369 ; 

iv.  194,  278 
Hermits,  iii.  383 
Herodotus,  iii.  262  ;  iv.  486 
Hetaerae,  iii.  227 
Hieroglyphics,  i.  233  ;  ii.  197,  293; 

iii.  187,  220 
High  Priest,  iv.  224 
Hildebrand,  iii.  «08,  410  ; 

iv.  129,  499,  613 
Hipparchus,    i.    386;    iii.    251,    263, 

S70-377,  437  ;  iv.  128,  612 
Hippocrates,  i.  459,  465,  586  ;  ii.  364 ; 

iii.  267 ;  iv.  128,  484 
Histology,  i.  532 ;  iv.  193,  197.    See 

Tissue 
Historical  method,  i.  68  ;  ii.  70-74 ; 

iii.  1-7,  527 ;  iv.  1-6 

—  poetry,  i.  244  ;  iv.  46,  125 
History,  rise  of,  iii.  262,  336 
Hobbes,  ii.  186,  199,  209,  214.  2«6; 

iii.  «83,  496 ;  iv.  329,  360 
Holland,  i.  67,  309 ;  iv.  267,  404,  «32 

—  history  of,  iii.  448,  466,  468,  486, 
491,  494,  502,511 

Holy  Alliance,  iii.  522  ;  iv.  529,  643 
Homo,  the,  i.  77,  187  ;  ii.  178;  iii.  306; 
iv.  258,  295.    See  Domestic 

Life,  Family 
Homer,  referred  to,  i.  222,  237,  246, 

248 

—  estimate  of,  iii.  235-238 ; 

iv.  93,  120,  127,488 
Horace,  iv.  483 

Horse,  the,  iii.  87  ;  iv.  126,  313,  382 
Hospitals,  iv.  372,  380 
House,  the  term,  ii.  238  ;  iv.  268.     See 

Home 
Hufeland,  i.  207 ;  iv.  484 
Huguenots,  iii.  478,  492 
Human    Nature.     See  Problem,   Syn- 
thesis 

science  of,  ii.  386-<388  ; 

iv.  142-146 
Humanity,  i.  263-27«,  317-321,  333; 
ii.  61-58;  i v.  22-36 

—  idea  of,  i.  273;  ii.  383-387,  294; 
in.  293,  415,  438,  503,  616,  623,  680 

—  defined,  iv.  27 

—  poem  of,  iv.  420 

—  See  Goodness,  Organism,  Religion 
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HUM 

Humo,  iii.  51.  454, 459,  499.  SOS-SOB; 

iv.  485.  591 
Huyghens.  iii.  481 ;  iv.  158.  481.  558 
HjgicDe.  i.  539.     See  Health 
Hymnn,  Mediteval.  iii.  373-374 

—  Poeitivist,  iv.  102.     See  Prayer 
Hypothesis,  scientific, 

1.  405.  421.  547,  593;  iii.  16-21.  80; 
iv.  47,  185,  240,  266 

—  unscientific,  i.  422.  441.  446.  475  ; 

iii.  71,  459,  483 

—  simplest,  i.  448 ;  ii.  373 ;  iv.  154 

—  of  worlil  without  law,  ii.  26 ; 

iv.  143 

—  of  life  without  labour,  ii.  122  ; 

iv.  219 

—  of  Catholic  tj-ansformation. 
iii.  429,  466 

—  of  feminine  Utopia,  iv.  60,  212,  240- 
245 


ICTINU8,  iii.  236 
Idealisation,   i.   232;  iv.  95,   105. 
420,  566.     See  Art. 
Iden.M,   i.  S79  ;  ii.   311;  iii.    16.      See 
Contemplation,  Images.  Logic,  Medi- 
tation 
Ideologists,  i.  58,  154,  573  ;  iv.  648 
Idiocy,  ii.  373.     See  Insanity 
Idiosyncrasy,  ii.  359 
Iliad,  the,  iii.  234,  aS7,  243  ;  iv.  483. 

See  Homer 
Images,  the  term,  i.  366,  579  ; 

ii.  194,207.  311 

—  use  of.  ii.  311 ;  iii.  16.  142.  151 ; 

iv.  50.  95.  156.  See  Contem- 
plation, Lioiilisation,  Logic 

Imagination,  i.  220-2S2,  574.  See 
Art^  Images,  Logic 

Imitation,  in  Art,  i.  231 

—  in  Biology,  i.  491 

—  in  Language,  ii.  190 

—  of  Christ,  i.  177;  iii.  371,  378,460, 
485 ;  iv.  352,  485 

Immortality.  Theological,  ii.  103.  294  ; 

iii.  180,  372,  377,  382 

—  Positive,  ii.  54.  306,  882 ;  iii.  159  ; 

iv.    31,   44,   89-95.     See 
Subjective  Life 

—  of  women,  iv.  100 
Immutability.     See  Invariability 
Impressiontt,  i.  579  ;  ii.  186,  311  ; 

iii.  16  ;  iv.  186 
Improvement    in  condition  of  women. 
See  AVomrii 

—  of  the  earth,  i.  499;  ii.  147.317,  380; 

iv.  74,  313.     See  Progress 
Incarnation,  the,  ii.  94  ; 

iii.  152,  343,  S8« 
Incest,  ii.  303  ;  iii.  196 
Incorporation,  iv.  90,  115,  292 


IHT 


Independence,  i.  294-297 ;  ii.  13.  ^; 

iv.  30,  243,  638 
India,  i.  315;  ii.  287  ;  iii.  204  ; 

iv.  11.  447 
Indies.  West,  iv.  453 
Indissolubility  of  Marriage,  i.  190 ; 

ii.  165;  iv.112 
Individual  life,  i.  126  ;  ii.  335. 357: 

iv.  30,  34,  91.     See  Independeooi 
Individuals,  ii.  152,  223,  371 ;  tv.  34,90 

—  relation  with  society, 

ii.  2S9-24a,  S71-SaO: 
iv.  34,  91 
Induction,  i.  380.  404,   418,   431,  626. 

581 ;  iv.  163,  169 
Industry,  instinct  of,  i.  862  ; 

ii.  1S4-146;  iv.  282 

—  history  of,  iii.  192,    376.412,439, 
462,  520 

—  organisation  of,  i.  1 27 ;  ii.  131-lM. 
318-336;  iv.  282-SOO 

—  future  of;  iv.  Sl-78.  SlO-314 

—  and  war,  ii.  95,  320.^24,  379 : 

iii.  48-83,  334,  422 
Industrial  training,  iv.  232-237 

—  chivalry,  iv.  293 

—  endowments,  iv.  408 
Inequality,  social,  i.  127 ;  ii.  266-270; 

iv.  69-74 
See  Classification,  Bqualitv,  Indostzy 
Inertia,  i.  398  ;  iii.  103,  125,*  149 ; 

iv.  158 
Infoncy,  i.  512  ;  iv.  230 
Inheritance,  i.  1 32,  300  ; 

ii.  133,168,  330;  iv.  2^1 
Initiation,  iv.  110 
Innen-ation,  i.  298  ;  iv.  208 
Innocent  III.,  Pope,  iii.  408 
Inorganic  science,  i.  355-363 ; 

iv.    162-170 
Classification,  and  Cosmology 

—  chemistry,  i.  445 
Insanity,  i.  875;  ii.  311.  373; 

iii.  17,  62,78;  iv.  651 
Instinct,  i.  485-488,  559-S70 

—  Personal,  i.  559-564 

—  Social,  i.  564-570 ; 

iv.  18,  40-45.  83, 
Institute,  the,  iii.  514  ;  iv.  339 
Instruction.  Public,  iv.  232-239 

Education 
Instruments,  ii.    332 ;  iii.    376. 

Machines 
Intellect,  place  of.  i.  10-16,  552-557; 
iii.  8-22  ;  iv.  142-15a 

—  regulation  of,  i.  16-30 ;  ii.  315; 

iv.  142 

—  relation  to  Feeling,  ii.  314-818; 

iii.  65-67  ;  iv.  45-51 

Action,  ii.  122-126  ;  iii.  65-67 ; 

iv.  219-222 

—  functions  of,  i.  571-584 
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Intellect,  laws  of,  ii.  30a-S18; 

Hi.  11-44 ;  iv.  184-162.    8^  Logic 

—  progress  of,  i.  85  ;  iii.  18-33 

—  freedom  of,  i.  216-218  ;  iv.  467 

—  power  of,  ii.  226,  232 

—  education  of,  i.  32-36; 

iv.  145,  231-238 
Intermittence,  i.  484,  490,  556  ;  iv.  104 
International  relations,  i.  300-315 ; 
ii.  379  ;  iii.  386  ;  iv.  «16-ft8«,  642 

—  school,  i.  311  ;  iv.  373 

—  coinage,  i.  311 

Invariability,  i.  357;  ii.  27,  33,  S89, 

363  ;  iii.  26 :  iv.  15«,  169 
Invasions  of  Boman  Empire,  ii.  96  ; 

iii.  393 
Inventions,  iii.  376,  462 ;  iv.  134 
Isidore,  St.,  iii.  306 
Islam.     See  Mahomet 
Italian  language,  iv.  67,  85,  230,  410 
Italy,  i.  67,  313  ;  iv.  225,  325,  «18 

—  history  of,  iii.  318-322,   332,  400- 
403,  449 


JACOBINISM,  i.  47,  304 ;  iii.  510 ; 
iv.  428 
Japan,  i.  315;  iv.  449 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  i.  212  ;  iii.  488 
Jesuitism,  the  term,  iii.  473 
Jesuits,  the,  iii.  ft70-«73,  501; 

iv.  337,  556,  613 
Jesus.     See  Christ 
Jews.     See  Judaism 
Joachim,  Abbot,  iii.  409 
Joan  of  Arc.     See  Jeanne 
John  of  Parma,  iii.  400 
Joseph  II.,  iv.  560 
Journalism,  iv.  275,  332,  406,  415 
Judaism,  ii.  286 ;  iii.  202-208, 3«ft- 

S«6;  iv.  128,  443 
Judges,  iv.  370.     See  Jurisprudence 
Judgment,  faculty  of,  i.  878 

—  private,  iii.  448,  467  ;  iv.  320 

—  of  Priesthood,  ii.  269-272 ; 

iii.  200;  iv.  65.  115,358 

—  of  the  Dead.     See  Dead 
Julian,  the  Emperor,  i.  82 ;  iii.  391 ; 

iv.  351,  556 
Jurisprudence,  Roman,  iii.  330 

—  Modem,  iii.  445,  600 ;  iv.  370,  407. 
See  Legists 

Jussieu,  i.  529  ;  iii.  807 
Justinian,  the  Emperor,  iii.  311 
Juvenal,  iv.  483 


KANT,  referred  to,  i.  356,  575 ; 
ii.  29,  363;  iii.  15,261,459; 
iv.  156 
—  estimate  of,  iii.  803,  619  ;  iv.  603 
Kebla,  tlie,  iv.  139 


LAW 

Kempis,  Thomas  4,  i.  177 ; 

iii.  371,  378,  «60,  485 ;  iv.  352, 486 
Kepler,  referred  to,  i.  386,  399,  400, 

406,  416,  672 

—  estimate  of,  iii.  274,  276,  «79-«81, 
605;  iv.  158,  180 

Elnigbts,  Koman,  iii.  310 

—  Mediajval,  i.  205-208,  211  ;  ii.  170  ; 

iii.  394,  407 

—  Future,  iv.  133,  293,  416 
Koran,  iv.  485.     See  Mahometan 


See 


LABOUR,  ii.  122-1«8,  229  ; 
iii.  49,  376,  490 ;  iv.  282 

Industry 
Lafontaine,  i.  251  ;  iv.  483 
Lagrange,  referred  to,  i.  382, 386,399,401 

—  estimate  of,  i.  440,  442  ;  iii.  499  ; 

iv.  181,  350,  484 
Lamarck,  referred  to,  i.  458,  460,  462, 
490,  525 

—  estimate  of,  i.  837  ;  iii.  828  ; 

iv.  484 
Lambert,  Madame  de,  iv.  486 
Lamennais,  iv.  624,  643 
Language,  organ  of,  i.  513,  678,  683 ; 

ii.  124, 185 

—  nature  of,  ii.  182-190.     See  Logic 

—  analysis  of,  ii.  190-198 

—  of  animals,  ii.  188-190 

—  of  action,  ii.  187 

—  of  gesture,  ii.  192;  iii.  109,  188 

—  oral,  ii.  193;  iii.  109 

—  written,  ii.  197  ;  iii.  HI.  187,  220 

—  its  relations  to  belief,  ii.  183,  313 
religion,  ii.  183,  214,  219,  220; 

iv.  66 
property,  ii.  213 

—  development  of,  ii.  218-220,  313 ; 

iii.  109-11«,  187 

—  future  of,  ii.  218,  382  ;  iv.  419 

—  universal,  ii.  220,  382 ; 

iv.  66,  85,  230,  419 
Languages,  study  of,  i.  142,  146  ; 

iv.  230,  236,  S8S 

—  Western,  i.  678 ;  iv.  66,  230,  374 
Laura,  i.  192 

Lavoisier,  i.  441,  453;  iii.  S06; 

iv.  484 
Law,  universality  of,  i.  345 ;  ii.  27-41 

iii.  12.  459  ;  iv.  164 

—  of  Nature,  j.  10,  367  ; 

ii.  28-38,  363  ;  iv.  160 

—  of  three  stages,  i.  25,  606 ; 

iii.  23-33  ;  iv.  157, 

—  of  activity,  i.  27,  607  ;  iii. 

iv.  167 

—  of  Classification,  i.  26,  506 ; 

ii.  233,  265,  271 ;  iii.  3«-ftft; 
iv.  159,  8*8.     iS(00  Classification 

—  See  Jurisprudence,  Legists 
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Laws,  fifteen,  of  philosophy, 

iv. 

Leap-year,  iv.  118,  187 
Lectures,  i.  141,  402,  682;  iv.  236 
Legends,  Catholic,  iii.  373,  401 
Legislation,  i.  98;  iv.  310,  342.     8ee 

Ebcecutive,  Ptoliament 
LegUts,  iii.  446,  466,  476,  600 ; 

iv.  370,  406,  642 
Leibnitz,  i.  393;  ii.  262,  296  ; 
iii.  16,  261  ; 
iv.  27,  166, 181,  266,  623 

—  estimate  of,  iii.  482-483 
Leo  IX.,  Pope,  iii.  408 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  iv.  485 
Leonidas,  iii.  232.     See  Salamis 
Lepanto,  battle  of,  iii.  477  ;  iv.  129 
L^y,  Geoiges,  cited, 

i.  496,  606,  644,  664 ;  ii.  188,  366 

estimate  of, 

iii.  336,  499,  50«,  629 ;  iv.  486 
Levellers,  the,  iii.  496 
Liberty,  i.  96 ;  ii.  13  ;  iii.  426 ;  iv.  329. 
See  Independence,  free 

—  of  education,  i.  96  ;  iv.  227,  331 

—  of  speech,  i.  97,  307 ;  iv.  332 

—  of  testation,  ii.  168,  330  ; 

iv.  291,  «07 
libraiy,  Positive,  iv.  236,  361,  «83 
Life,  the  term,  i.  366,  686 ;  ii.  276  ; 

iii.  73 ;  iv.  193 

—  theory  of,  i.  «7«-517,  694 

—  and  matter,  i.  517-828  ; 

ii.  34,  276,  366 ;  iii.  73,  191  ; 
iv.  1»«-201 

—  after  Death.     See  Immortality 
Linnaeus,  i.  468,  469  ;  iii.  507 
Literary  property,  i.  133  ;  iv.  340 
Literateurs,  i.  96,  132,  160; 

iii.  810-B1« 

—  fature  of, 

iv.  339,  407,  416,  429,  434,  469 
Local  settlement,  ii.  237.    See  Country, 

Environment 
Localisation,  cerebral, 

i.  647,  669,  669,  686 ;  iv.  207-213 
Logic,  nature  of,  i.  3^1-368  ; 

ii  200—203 

—  of  Feeling,  i.  329,  366 ;  ii.  78,  200 ; 

iii.  2«-25,  70,  76,  81,  99-108 ; 
iv.  170 

—  of  Images,  i.  366  ;  ii.  82,  201 ; 

iii.  1«2,  368 ;  iv.  60,  178 

—  of  Signs,  i.  865;  ii.  89,  99,  201 ; 

iii.  368;  iv.  SO,  178 

—  Positive,  i.  366,  420,  676; 

ii.  90,  200,  373 ;  iii.  19,  100 

scheme  of,  iv.  154-160 

Logic,  of  Mathematics,  i.  376 ; 

iv.  176-18« 

—  of  Astronomy,  i.  404  ;  iv.  186-188 

—  of  Physics,  i.  432  ;  iv.  190 


Logic  of  Chemistry,  i.  432 ;  iv.  191 

—  of  Biology,  i.  626,  693  ; 

iv.  194,  201.  662 

—  of  Sociology,  i.  326-330  ; 

ii.  1-6,  222,  363  ;  iv.  201,  US, 

—  of  Morals,  ii.  364-368  ; 

iv.  201-206.  213 
Logidaiis,  ii.  214  ;  iii.  100 
Longevi^,  ii.  366  ;  iv.  262 
Louis  Uf.,  iii.  *10 

—  XI.,  i.  212  ;  iii.  «85.  513 

—  XIV.,  i.  66 ;  iii.  «8a,  «93,  612 ; 

iv.  603 

—  XVL.  iii.  812 ;  iv.  399 

—  XVni.,  iii.  612,  820 ;  ir.  399 

—  Philippe,   iv.    333,  345,  364.     Set 
Orleanist 

—  Napol^n.     See  Bonaparte 

Love,  of  God,  i.  176,  182,  281  ;  iu.  378 

—  of  Humanity,  i.  281  ;  iv.  40,  80-89 

—  of  Pover,    i.  664  ;    ii.    246.      Stt 
Ambition,  Pride 

—  of  Praise,  i.  664.     See  Vanity 

—  universal,    i.    666  ;     iv.    40.      ^ 
Benevolence 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  iii.  *70.    ^  Jasniu 

Loyalty,  i.  206  ;  iii.  386 

Lucan,  iv.  471,  483 

Luther,  i.  217  ;  iii.  «e8-«tfe,  469; 

iv.  606,  629 
Luxury,  ii.  327.  335  ;  iv.  289 
Lycurgus,  iii.  232 
Lyons,  iii.  623  ;  iv.  366 


MACHIAVELLI,  iii.  457 
Machinery,  iii.  376,  461,  491, 508; 
iv.  133,  134,  307,  312.  367.     Set 
Industry,  Instruments,  Inventions 
Madness.    See  Insanity 
Mahomet,  ii.  93,  294  ;  iii.  388,  3f7: 

iv.  101,  129,  441 
Mahometan  system,  ii.  93,  294 ; 

iii.  397,  477  :  iv.  129,  ftftO,  M3 

—  culture,    iii.    404 ;    iv.  441.     Set 
Arabs 

—  invasions,   ii.  98 ;    iii.  409.     8it 
Crusades 

—  countries,  i.  316 ;  ii.  98,  283 ; 

iv.  ««0-ft4l3 
Maintenon,  Madame  de,  iii.  403 
Maistre.    See  De  Maistre 
Maladies,    the    t«rm,    ii.    350.      Sh 

Pathology 
Malaisia,  i.  315;  iii.  114,  151 ;  iv.  127 
Malthus,  i.  113  ;  ii.  167  ;  iv.  278,  641 
Manicheeism,  ii.  88 ;  iii.  365 
Manufactures,  iii.  376,  461,  491,  508; 

iv.  71,  133,  296,  301,  307.    ftf 

Indnstry.  Machinery 
Manzoni,  i.  245 ;  iii.  627  ;  iv.  483 
Marathon,  iii.  232,  238 
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MAU 

Hariolatiy.  iii.  «09.    See  Virgin 
Mariottc,  ii.  30 

Maritime  supremacy,  iii.  326,  500 
Marius,  iii.  326 

Marriage,  i.   188;   ii.  167,    302.     See 
Family 

—  history  of,  ii.  86,  144,  303 ; 

iii.  118,  106,227,301,  381,469 

—  type  of,  ii.  161-174 ; 

iv.  112,  122,  262 

—  civil,  iv.  264 

—  chaste,  i.  193 ;  iv.  279 

—  mixed,  iv.  364 

—  sacrament  of,  iv.  112,  265 
Marseillaise,  i.  279 

Master    and    Servant,    ii.    169.      See 

Domestic,  Employed 
Mass,  the,  ii.  109;  iii.  38«,  387.     See 

Eucharist 
Material  prog^ss,  i.  86 ; 

ii.  123,  140,  147;  iv.  314.     See 
Activity 

—  power,  ii.  225  ;  iv.  267,  303 

—  wants,  ii.  122.  140 
Materialism,  i.  30,  S70,  383  ;  ii.  366; 

iii.  36 ;  iv.  170-176 
Materials,  iv.  314 
Maternal  instinct,  i.  662 
Maternity,  i.  188;  ii.  164; 

iv.  97,  261,  262,  266.     See  Mother 
Mathematics,  i.  270,  S7S-«OS  ; 
iv.  176-18« 

—  history  of,  iii.  Ift6-1«8,  2«7-25« 

—  Logic  of,  i.  375 ;  iv.  176-18« 

—  training  in,  i.  525 ;  iv.  177-181 
Mathematical  illustrations,  ii.  386 ; 

iii.  60;  iv.  177 
Matter,  i.  355,  417,  421 ;  ii.  34  ; 

iii.  123-129  ;  iv.  158,  314.     See 
Atomic,  Cosmology,  Inertia 
Maturity,  sacrament  of,  iv.  113 
Mechanics,  i.  378,  39B-402 ;  ii.  361  ; 
iv.  158 

—  history  of, 

iii.  148,  264,  268,  «7»-«82 
Media,  subjective,  iv.  47,  163,  180,  191 
Mediseval  Art,  i.  238,  280 ; 

iii.  372-37«,  411 

—  Science,  i.  466 ; 

iii.  370-372,  404,  411,  436,  458; 
iv.  240 

—  Morality,    ii.    91 ;    iii.    376-387. 
S*e  Cath(»lic,  Feudalism 

—  Poetry,  iii.  373-374,  395,  401,460 
MeHiator,  ii.  106 ;  iii.  384.     See  Christ 
Medici,  Cosmo  ()ci,  iii.  462 
Medicine,  modern,  i.  459,  539  ;  ij.  356  ; 

iii.  407.  528.     See  Pathology 

—  Positive,  iv.  66,  247,  371-374,  64*6 
Mo(1it;ition,  i.  579  ;  ii.  210,  312  ; 

iii.  15-23  ;  iv.  151-154,  566.    See 
Contemplation 


HON 

Melancthon,  iii.  %66,  469 
Memory,   i.   573-577;   ii.    311; 

111.  17 
Mendicancy,  iv.  135,  307 
Mendicant   monks,   iii.  408,   430; 

iv.  136 
Merchants,    iv.   71,    133,    369.      See 

Commerce 
Merit,  principle  of,  iii.  217,  230,  388 

—  order  of,  ii.  368  ;  iii.  199 
Metamorphosis,  iii.  138,  149,  180 
Metaphysical  doctrines,  i.  150,  421 ; 

ii.  83,  113 ;  iv.  43,  564,  646 

history  of,  iii.  83,  127,  278,  280, 

411,446,476,516,646 

—  schools,  i.  58-60  ;  ii.  130; 

iv.  433-435 

—  stage,  iii.  30-33,  60-64 
Metempsychosis,  iii.  367 
Meteorology,  i.  30,  350 ;  iii.  144 
Method.     iS!^  Abstract,   Comparative,. 

Concrete,    Deduction,    Experiment, 
Induction,  Logic 
Mexico,  ii.  287 ;  iii.  161 
Middle  Ages.    See  Catholicism,  Feudal- 
ism, Medieval 
Middle  Class,  iii.  309,  440,  462,  626 ; 

iv.  406,  604,  611 
Military  Instinct,  i.  562  ; 

iii.  46-55.  86-89 

—  system,  iii.   46-66,    89,    164,    168, 
218-224,  294,  312,  376,466,620; 

iv.  600 
Militia,  iv.  361 

Miltiades,  iii.  232.     See  Marathon 
Milton,  iii.  487  ;  iv.  483 
Mimic  instinct,  ii.  191.     See  Gesture, 

Language 
Mind.     See  Brain,  Intellect,  Logic 
Miracles,  iii.  73,  366 
Modifiability,  Cosmological, 

i.  23-25,  42,  355-358,  499 ; 

ii.  33,  141,347;  iv.  160,  313 

—  Biological,  i.  479- 510  ; 

ii.  36.  350-351,  366  ; 
iv.  194,  198,  312 

—  Human,  ii.  350-382 ;  iii.  1-63 

—  law    of,    iv.    156.      Ses   Progress, 
Variability 

Molecular  theory,  i.  421,  449  ; 

iii.  149,  255.     See  Matter 
Moli6re,  i.  152,  181,  679  ;  iii.  146, 486  ; 

iv.  371,  483 
Monarchy,  European,  i.  93 ;  ii.  113  ; 
iii.  398,  454,  492,  625 ;  iv.  628,  622 

—  French,  iii.  454,  488,  493,  495,  512, 
617,525 

—  British,  iii.  448,  455,  476;  iv.  428 
Monasticism,  iii.  395,  408,  430,  459  ;. 

iv.  136 
Money,  ii.  132.     See  Coinage 
Monge,  i.  392 ;  iv.  616 
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Monogamy,  i.  190;  ii.  86,  161 ; 

iii.  219,  396;  iv.  112,  122,  263.     See 

Marriage 
Monopolies,    iii.    488;    iv.    3l0.     See 

Commercial  system 
Monotheism,  i.  320;  ii.  89-112; 

iii.  33,  55,  3BS-S6«,  376,  415 

—  history  of, 

iii.  aoa,  278-289,  SftO-SSO  ; 
iv.  128 

—  Mosaic,  iii.  202-205 

—  Aristotelian,  ii.  100  ; 

iii.  361-S6«,  416 

—  Pauline,  iii.  3ftB-SBO,  416 

—  Mahometan,  iii.  397  ;  iv.  440,  463 

—  Socinian,  iii.  464 
Montesquieu,  ii.  368 ;  iii.  499,  B04 ; 

iv.  565,  568,  603 
Montgolfier,  iv.  134 
Month,  the,  i.  275  ;  iii.  186  ;  iv.  117, 120 
Moral  Force,  i.  169-172  ; 

ii.  172-181,  227-233  ; 
iv.  44,  B«-58 

of  women,  i.  1 72  ; 

ii.  157,  171,  302:  iv.  B9-6ft 

—  training,  i.  79-82 ;  ii.  68,  90,  173  ; 
iii.  378;  iv.  42,  6«-67,  229-2«0 

—  progress,  i.  85 ;  ii.  23,  143,  317; 

iii.  S5-S8 

—  unity,  i.  73-87 ;  ii.  13,  «1-B3,  317  ; 

iv.  17-20,  «l-«5 

—  existence,  ii.  300-308 
Morals,  science  of.  ii.  386-388 ; 

iii.  «0-«2;  iv.  6,  163,  203-218 

history  of,  iii.  82,   175,  194- 

201,   247,    287.    334-250,   376  387, 
415,  504,  529 
Moses,  iii.  202-208,  344: 

iv.  128,  608.     See  Judaism 
Mother,  the,  i.  193;  ii.  156.  164,  173; 

iv.  60,  96,  261-263 
Motion,  laws  of.     See  Mechanics 
Motto,  of  antiquity,  ii.  265,  381 ; 

iii.  12,  175;  iv.  11 

—  of  Chivalry,  iii.  385 

—  of  revolution,  i.  95,  304 ;  iv.  348 

—  of  Positivism,  i.  5,  257  ;  ii.  57,  286  ; 
iv.  344,  366,  385,  400.     See  Formula 

—  moral,  i.  566 ;  ii.  143,  243 ;  iii.  211  ; 

iv.  44,  273 

—  philosophical,  i.  595  ; 

ii.  316,  376,  380;  iii.  15 

—  political,  i.  83,  305  ;  ii.  328 ;  iv.  348 
Movement.     See  Mechanics,  Progress 
Multiplication,  arithmetical, 

iii.  146,  182 
Museum,  of  Alexandria,  iii.  264-266  ; 

iv.  611 
Music,  i.  235,  279;  ii.  191-196  ; 

iv   1 39   384 

—  history  of,  iii.  114,  190,  239,  374, 
508 


I 
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Mysticism,  i.  419;  ii.  186;  iii.  21 
—  history  of,  i.  366  ;  iii.  145,  Md 


VTAME,  Family,  iii.  304 

ii     —  Personal,  i.  277 ;  iv.  99 

Nantes,  edict  of,  iii.  492 

Napol^n.     See  Bonaparte 

Nation,  the,  ii.  242,  378  ;  iv.  268.    Set 

Country,  Patriotism 
Natural  Philosophy,  i.  355,  369,  594; 

ii.  352  ;  iv.  166 
Nature,  i.  16-27,  355,  369-372; 

ii.25-«l,  289.310-314;  iii.  72-61 

See  Cosmology.  World 
Navy,  Western,  i.  310  ;  iv.  361 
Necessity,  i.  332 :  ii.  27.  217,  350; 

iv.  169.     St€  Destiny,  Lav 
Negative  Movement,  i.  47-82,  216; 

ii.  112-11«  ;  iii.  32,  «2«-«S6,448 
Nephew,  the  term,  iii.  212 
Nerva,  iii.  333 
Netherlands.     See  Holland 
Newton,  referred  to,  i.  399,  400,  406; 

ii.  30  ;  iv.  536 

—  estimate  of,  i.  415  :  iii.  «81,  50d; 

iv.  158,  350.  507 
New  Year's  Day,  i.  276;  iv.  119.    See 

Calendar 
Nicholas  of  Cnsa,  iii.  457 
Nomadism,  ii.  237  ;  iii.  95,  119-121; 

iv.  126.  See  Country 
Nominalism,  iii.  32,  279,  412,  459 
Normal    state,    ii.     368,     377. 

Anomalies,  Type,  Variation 
Norman  Conquest,  iii.  406,  455 
Nutation,  Decimal,  iii.  181,  464 
Notes,  langoage  as,  ii.  209 
Notre  Dame,  Church  of, 

iv.  336,  337,  339.     8$e  Paris 
Novels,  iii.  508 
Nudity,  i.  515  ;  iii.  117 
Numbers,  theorv  of,  i.  377  ; 

iii.  108-i08,  181,  247  ;  iv.  177 

—  sacred,  iii.  107.  247  ;  iv.  89,  576 

—  approximative,  iv.  222,  269,  308 

—  power  of,  ii.  228  ;  iv.  73,  284,  305. 
See  People 

Nursing  Institutions,  iv.  373 
Nutritive  instinct,  i.  %9%,  561 ; 

iv.  211.  250 


OBEDIENCE, 
ii.  227,  2ftft, 
iii.  164,  389  ;  iv.  53.  See  Discipline 
Objective  method,  i.  384-368 ;  ii.  80; 
iii.  18-22,  103;  iv.  156.  See 
Contemplation,  SubjoctiTe 

—  Synthesis,  i.  «70-«72  ;  ii.  71 ; 

iii.  253,  433,  483  ;  iy.  156,  176 

—  Life,  ii.  233 ;  iv.  32 


See 
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Objective  Generality,  ii.  271 ;  iii.  103  ; 
iy.  156.     See  Generality 

—  basis  of  Positivism,  i.  16 ; 

ii.  aa-«l ;  iv.  160-167 
Objects,  i.  B80;  iv.  161,  164,  176 
Observation.     See  Contemplation 
Occidentality.    See  West 
Oceania,  i.  310;  ii.  88,  133 ;  iv.  ftsa 
Ochiltree,      Edie,      iv.      136.         See 

Mendicancy 
Odyssey,  iii.  2S7-2S8 ;  iv.  483.     See 

Homer 
(Edipns,  iii.  226.  239 ;  iv.  483 
Oken,  i.  460 
Old  Age,  iii.  91,   169,  196,  199,  228, 

302;  iv.  97,  114,  132,  262-264 
Omnipotence,  i.  331 ;  ii.  100; 

iii.  S65,  S76,  409 ;  iv.  34 
One,  the  number,  iii.  107  ;  iv.  89 
Ontology,  i.  36;  ii.  100;  iii.  32,  181, 

278,  431.     See  Causality,  Cause 
Opera,  the,  iii.  508  ;  iv.  384 
Optics,  L  423,  428  ;  iv.  190 
Optimism,  i.  43,  284;  iii.7»-Sl,  135; 

iv.  83-35 
Oracles,  Greek,  ii.  352  ;  iii.  228 
Oral  language,  ii.  193  ;  iii.  109 

—  prayer,  iv.  102 

—  instruction,  iv. 

Oratory,  ii.  68 ;  iv.  259.    See  Prayer 
Order,  the    term,    ii.    1-6, 


~  Cosmological,  i.  16-28,  337i  806- 
«10  ;  ii.  352 ;  iv.  160 

—  Social,  i.  86-88,  8S  ; 

ii.  2,  244,  266,  290,  380 ;  iv.  8 

—  Universal,  ii.  846-350 ; 

iv.  40,  75,  215,  310-S18 
Orestes,  iii.  227 ;  iv.  59 
Organ,   biological,   i.   817-822,   533, 
586-591  ;  ii.  240 ;  iv.  207 

—  social,  i.   113,  126; 

ii.  223,  240,  264 
Organic  Chemistry,  i.  444 
Organisation.     See  Social 
Organism,  i.  388-S60,  817-522 ; 

iv.  194 

—  Human,  i.  267-270,  284,  291.     See 
Humanity 

—  Social,  ii.  221-278 

—  Individual,  ii.  238-2^2 
Origen,  iii.  350 

Orleanist  Monarchy,  i.   54,   94,   305 ; 

iii.  525.     See  Louis  Philippe 
Ostracism,  iii.  229 
Otho,  Emperor,  iii.  401 
Ovid,  iv.  483 
Ox,  the,  iv.  126,  312 


pA 


GE,  serving,  ii.  170;  iii.  407; 
iv.  124 


PER 

Painters,  profession  of,  i.  250  ; 

iv.  65,  139,  224 
Painting,].  236;  ii.  192 

—  history  of,  iii.  113,  190,  240,  887 
Paiz,  Rue  de  la,  iv.  345 
Pamphlets,  iv.  333 

Pantheism,  i.  357,  461  ;  ii.  186; 

iii.  75 ;  iv.  38,  337 
Papacy,  the,  iii.  391,  398,  453,  466 ; 

iv.  226,  541 
Paris,  history  of,  ii.  105  ; 

iii.  803,  475,  512,  523 

—  future  of,  iv.  130,  224,  270,  323, 
345,  803,  437,  439 

—  workmen  of,  i.  105,  149,  151 ; 

iii.  523 
Parliamentary  system,  i.  08,  162  ; 

iv.  342 

history  of,  iii.  475,  494,  612,  520, 

526 
Pascal,  i.  270,  462;  ii.  355; 

iv.  27,  181,  485 
Past,  the,  i.  66-71,  81,  274 ; 

ii.  70-78,  283-286,  378-382  ; 
iii.  1-7  ;  iv.  8-16,  563-588 
Paternal  relation,  i.  75 ;  ii.  158,  303 ; 

iv.  123 
Pathology,  i.  526 ;  ii.  350,  360 ;  iii.  529 ; 
iv.  66,  108,  247,  371-383,  689 
Patricians,  class  of,  i.  127,  297 ;  ii.  328, 
335-380;  iv.  57,  71,  258,  269 

—  history  of,  iii.  192,  198,  201,  217, 
223,  229,  309,  316,  406,  439,  455, 
475 

Patriotism,  the  term,  ii.  238 ;  iv.  262, 
267,  402.     See  City,  Country 

—  ii.  84.  179,  237,  301,  304  ; 
iv.  271,  287,  402 

—  history  of,  iii.  119-122,  158,  166 
230,  237,  293,  305 

Patroness,  the  term,  iv.  97 

Paul,  Saint,  i.  81,  288  ;  ii.  94,  100 

estimate  of,  iii.  388,  362-368 ; 

iv.  120,  129,  441 
Pavia,  battle  of,  iii.  475 
Peace,  system  of,  i.   306;  ii.  116;  iii. 
86-85,  422,  489,  521 ;  iv.  266,  286 
Pedantocracy,  i.  150, 224  ;  ii.  262,  342; 

iii.  173,  176,614,524 
Penates,  the,  iii.  216  ;  iv.  101 
Pensioners,  iv.  65,  224,  339 
People,  the,  i.  102-112,  182-163  ; 
ii.  107,318;  iii.  462,  623; 
iv.  72,  138-136,  519 

Function  of,  i.  172  ; 

ii.  225,  292,  337 ;  iv.  57,  306 

sovereignty  of,  i.  106-110  ; 

iu.  448,  468  ;  iv.  284,  531 
Pepin,  King,  iii.  399 
Percipient,  i.  356;  ii.  12;  iii.  16;  iv. 
156.     See  Contemplation,  Environ- 
ment 
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Perfection  of  man,  i.  *-8,  816  ; 

ii.  10,  317,  380.     See  Hamanitj 
Permanence  of  species,  i.  479,  498 ; 

iii.  108,  188,  149 ;  iy.  194 
Perraults,  the,  iv.  840 
PerseTerance,  i.  S8B,  595  ;  ii.  848 ; 

iy.  64 
Persia,  ancient,  iii.  230-232 

—  modem,  i.  816  ;  iv.  ^10,  448 
Persistence,  law  of,  i.  400;  iy.  158 
Personal  instincts,  i.  859-86* ; 

ii.  ias-ia» ;  iy.  247-258 

—  morality,  i.  75-78 ;  ii.  85 ;  iii.  91, 
194,  227,  312,  356,  378,  384,  469 

—  responsibility,  i.  127  ; 

ii.  223,  828-881 ;  iy.  68-78 

—  life,  i.  558;  ii.  8-17,  371; 

iy.  30,  34.     See  Individoal 

Personality,  ii.  128,  815,  871.  See 
Indiyiduals 

Perturbations,  ii.  350,  380.  See  Law, 
Order,  Variation 

Peru,  ii.  287  ;  iii.  151 ;  iy.  425,  431 

Peter,  Saint,  i.  228 

Peterloo,  iii.  523 

Petrarch,  i.  192,  251 ;  iii.  460 ;  iy.  483 

Pharaalia,  iii.  329 

Phenomena.  See  Contemplation,  Cos- 
mology, Percipient 

Phidias,  iii  236 ;  iy.  127 

Philip  n.,  iii.  477  ;  iy.  556 

Philippi,  iii.  329 

Philology,  school  of,  i.  145  ;  iy.  388 

Philopoemen,  iii.  232 

Philosophers,  i.  60.  163,  260  ; 

ii.  287-291 ;  iy.  68-67 

Philosophy,  i.  1-86 ;  ii.  806-818  ; 
iy.  Ifta-aia.  See  Absolute,  Posi- 
tive, Relative,  Synthesis 

—  of  History.     See  Vol.  III. 
Phlogiston,  i.  441,  446 
Phrenology,   i.   8«5-8ft8,   589.      See 

Localisation 
Physical  progress,   i.   85,   888-498, 

505-507;  iv.  311-313.     iS^  Material 
Physicians,    ii.    356.      See   Medicine, 

rathology 
Physics,  i.  ftl7-«80  ;  ii.  361 ;  iv.  190 
Physiology,     i.    522,    532-^36.      See 

Biology 
Piety,  the  term,  iv.  83,  101 
Pindar,  iii.  236  ;  iv.  483 
Pinel,  iv.  646 
Placards,  iv.  332 
Planets,  i.  411  ;  iv.  187 

—  history  of  study,  iii.  147,  184,  271, 
479,  605 

Plants.     See  Vegetal 
Plato  referred  to,  i.  27,  223 ;  iii.  266 ; 

iv.  266 

—  estimate  of,  i.  126 ;  iii.  247,  289  ; 

iv.  612 
\ 


Plutarch,  iy.  485 

Poetnr,  i.  227,  28« ;  iy.  45,  82 

—  origin  of;  ii.  128, 195;  iii.lU-U» 

—  of  the  people,  i.  251 

—  of  women,  i.  250 

—  of  the  Future,  i.  253 ; 

iy.  47.  65,  139,  420 
Poets,  i.  247  ;  ii.  216 ;  iv.  240 

—  ancient,  iii.  284-239,  332 

—  modem,  iii.  460,  «8«-ft87,  508 
Poland,  I  67,  315  ;  iv.  443 
Police,  iii.  456  ;  iv.  303,  361.  415 
Political  philosophy,  ii.  242-264 ; 

iii.  527-531  :  iv.  497.  U8 

—  economy.     See  £kx>nomy 

—  mottoes,  i.  83,  95,  304  ; 

iy.  848-844 
Polity,  the  term,  i.  1 ;  ii.  847 ;  iii.  2 
Polybius,  iii.  835 
Polygamy,  iii.  91,  118,  196,  219 
Polytechnic  School,   i.    144 ; 

iy.  869,  616 
Polytheism,  iL  80-^9  ;  iii.  182-ltf ; 

iv.  127 
Popes.    See  Papacy 
Population,  ii.  167,  366  ;  Jv.  222.  217 
Portugal,  i.  67,  309  ;  iv.  425 
Positive,  the  term,  i.  45  ;  ii.  218; 

iv.  473 

—  Method.    See  Logic 
Positivism,  the  term,  i.  1-5 ;  iv.  403 
Positivist,  the  term,  i.  123  ;  iv.  473 
Poeitivity,  iii.  1.  71 ;  iv.  40 

Post,  the,  iv.  415 
Posterity,  ii.  296 ;  iii.  158 ; 

iv.  99,  285.     See  Future 
Power.     See  Elztemal,  Intellect,  Mste- 

rial.  Moral,  Priesthood,  Spiritual 
Practice  and  Theory,  ii.  258 ; 

iy.  56,  152,  537.    See  Theory 
Practical  Life.     See  Active 
Prayer,  the  term,  ii.  68  ;  iv.  101 

—  nature  of,  i.  208,  283  ;  ii.  67,  208 ; 

iii.  67.  872,  378 

—  Positivist,  i.  288 ; 

iv.  101-107,  475.  481 
Precession  of  Equinoxes,  iii.  272 
Predestination,  ii.  281 :  iii.  376 
Present,  the.  ii.  296,  381 ;  iv.  285 
Presentation,  sacrament  o^  iv.  1 10 
Press,  the,  iv.  832,  415.     See  Joomtl- 

ism.  Printing 
Prevision,  i.  444  ;  ii.  141,  363  ; 

iv.  2.  17.  19.  23,  216,  860.  ST6 
Pride,  i.  864  ;  ii.  316,  342 ;  iii.  380; 

iv.  252.  200 
Priesthood,  i.  112,  260;  ii.  266-^78: 
iv.  8.     See  Spiritual 

—  Theocratic,  ii.  79  ;  iii. 

—  Catholic  ii.  93  ;  iii. 

—  Modem,  ii.  319 ;  iv. 

—  Positivist,  iv. 
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Primary  instruction,  i.  139;    iy.  338. 

See  Education 
Primogeniture,  ii.  168,  330 ;  iii.  406 
Printing,  invention  of,  iii.  463 ; 

iv.  134,  506 
Problem  of  Human  Nature,  i.  592  ; 

ii.  122,  146 ;  iv.  49,  142 
Prodigality,  iv.  289 
Production,  ii.  130 ; 

IT.  52,  282-288,  S06-S1« 
Products,  jy.  314 

Progress,  i.  47-56 ;  ii.  35, 147 ;  iii.  1-8. 
See  Animals,  Intellect,  Material, 
Moral,  Physical 

—  doyelopment  of  order,  i.  83  ; 

ii.  2,  360;  iii.  3  ;  iv.  1-9 

—  laws  of  social,  iii.  22-64 ; 

iv.  157-159,  314,  555,  561 
Proletariate.     See  People 
Propensities,    i.    649.      See   Feelings, 

Instincts 
Property,  origin  of,  i.  123,  130; 

ii.  213,  329;  iii.  86,201 

—  moral  effect  of,  ii.  236,  238,  S26- 
SftO ;  iii.  201  ;  iv.  52-54 

—  duties  of,  i.  126;  ii.  213,  230;  iv. 
285-29S.     See  Capital,  Industry 

—  compared  with  Language,  ii.  213 

—  tribal,  ii.  236  ;  iii.  121 

—  in  the  soil,  ii.  236 ;  iii.  121  ; 

iv.  295-296 

—  literary,  i.  133  ;  iv.  340 

—  future  of,  i.  123-132 ; 

iv.  411-416 
Prose,  origin  of,  i.  233 ;   ii.  196 ; 

iii.  Ill 
Protestantism,  i.  216 ; 

*  iii.  450,  «6«-475,  485 ;  iv.  337 
Providence,  Divine,  i.  320 ;  ii.  77-79 ; 

iii.  340,  376 

—  Human,  i.  317-321;  ii.  215,  292, 
376-382  ;  iv.  35,  311-314 

analysis  of,  iv.  131-134 

Provisions,  ii.  332 ;  iv.  294,  298 
Provisional  institutions,  i.  87i  160,  306; 

iv.  347,  361,  416 
Prudence,  i.  585  ;  ii.  343  ;  iii.  66 ; 

iv.  64 
Psalm  XIX.,  iv.  188 
Psychology,  ii.  310;  iii.  39;  iv.  646- 

652.     See  Brain,  Intellect,  I>)gic 
Psychologists,  i.  68,  573 ;  iv.  646 
Ptolemy,  iii.  265-274 
Public  Opinion,  i.  80,  110-120;  iv. 

148,  292,  306 

—  rewards,  ii.  341  ;  iv.  69,  408 
Publicity,  i  111  ;  iv.  273 
Punishment^  Theological,  iii.  166,  383. 

See  Damnation 

—  Capital,  ii.  341 ;  iv.  66,  199,  262 
FuzgBtoiy,  iii.  388 

Purity,  L  207 ;  ill.  879,  384 ;  ir.  247 

TOL.  IY. 
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Pythagoras,  ii.  49,  298 ; 

iii.  182,262,437;  iv.  676 
—  estimate  of,  iii.  281-284;  iv.  128 


QUAKERS,  iv.  266 
Quality,  ii.  363 
Quantity,   li.  363 

Quixote,  Don,  iii.  466,   486;  iv.  483. 
See  Cen'antes 


R 


ACE,  influence  of,  ii.  377-378  ; 

i V.  447-454.     See  Black,  White, 
YeUow 
Kacine,  i.  232 ;  iv.  483 
Reaction,  law  of,  ii.  367-371 ;  iv.  168 

—  against  Revolution,  i.  53  ; 

iii.  516-520 

Reading,  iv.  236.     See  Library 
Realism  in  philosophy, 

iii.  32,  279,  412,  469 

—  in  art,  i.  231 
Reason,  goddess  of^  iii.  616 
Rebellion,    English,    iii.    448.      See 

Cromwell 
Redemption,  doctrine  of,  iii.  387 
Reflection.     See  Meditation 
Reformation,  the, 

iii.  426,  450,  464-475  ; 
iv.  603,  629.     See  Protestantism 
Relative  philosophy,  i.  46,  367 ; 

ii.  310-315  ;  iii.  16-23 
Relativity,  i.  409,  466  ;  iv.  186 

—  ^owth  of,  iii.  422, 448,  482,  603, 629 
Rehgion,  the  term,  ii.  7-9 

—  analysis  of,  ii.  8-20 

—  history  of,  ii.  70-119 

—  of  Humanity,  i.  257-273  ; 

ii.  53-70  ;  iv.  24-37 

—  compared  with  Language, 
ii.  183,  219.    See  Language 

—  correlations  of,  i.  316-321 
Renovation,  i.  476  ;  iv.  194 
Reprobation, theological,  ii.  281 ;  iii.  888 

—  positivist^  i.  82  ;  iv.  361 
Reproduction,  physical,  i.  476-481 ; 

iv.  194,  261,  277-280 
Republic,  i.  80-99  ;  iv.  267>314 

—  of  the  West,  i.  309  ;  I  v.  309.     See 
West 

Republican,  the  term,  i.  122 
Republicanism,  i.  66,    93,   153-163. 

See  I'ooplo 
Retirement,  Hacniment  of,  iv.  114 
Retrogression,  iii.  60-64  ;  iy.  bl't6 
Roi'cUtion,  ii.  92,  102; 

iii.  343,  360,  367 
lievolution,  the  tfrm,  ii.  360,  374 

—  of  the  West,  ii.  112-116,  374  ; 
iii.  424-434;  Jr.  603 

—  French,  i.  47-55 ;  Iii.  509-633 

XX 
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ReTolutionary  government,  i,  307  ; 

It.  SftX-SftS 

—  schools,  i.  58  ;  ii.  875  ; 

iii.  510.  524  ;  W.  S18-Sas 
BowardR.  theological,  iii.  165,  372,  SSa. 
See  Salvation 

—  public,  ii.  341 ;  iv.  69,  408 
Rhyme,  origin  of;  iii.  374 
Rich,  duties  of,  i.  123,  802 ; 

ii.  280,  319,331.  33d;  iv.  a8i-2»S 

—  the  selfish,  ii.  Sl»,  327,  886; 

iv.  52,  289 
Richelieu,  iii.  «»S,  518  ;  iv.  485,  503 
Bights,  doctrine  of,  i.  52,  289 ;  ii.  91 ; 

iii.  515 

—  of  women,  i.  106 ;  ii.  163  ;  iv.  56-61 
Ritter,  i.  434 

Rol>ertson,  i.  174  ;  iii.  BOI ;  iv.  485 
Robespierre,  i.  53, 59, 149, 305 ;  iii.  •!« 
Robin,  Charles,  i.  538 
Rome,  city,  ii.  105 ; 

iii.  316-SaS.  391,  403;  iv.  SaS 

—  history  of,  ii.  S*-S6 ; 

iii.  316-310 

—  place  of,  iii.  a91-S16 

—  Modern.     See  Catholicism,  Pftpacy 
Rousseau,  i.  59 ;  iii.  497, 499,  ill,  514; 

iv.  553 
Rousseauists,  i.  59 ;  iii.  511 
Russia,  i.  815 ;  iii.  522 ;  iv.  410, 


SACRAMENTS,  Catholic.      See  Eu- 
charist, Mass 

—  Positinst,  iv.  109-116 

Sacred    Numbers,     Signs,     &c      See 

Numbers,  Signs,  &c. 
Saints.     See  stto  nomm, 

—  worship  of,  iii.  384.  388,  ftOO 
Salamis,  ii.  82  ;  iii.  asi ;  iv.  128,  129 
Salon,  the,  i.  185;  iv.  375-877 
Salvation,  personal,  i.  281,  287 ; 

iii.  372,  388 
Sanction,  Moral,   ii.   248.    See  Public 

Opinion 
Savants, i.  168,  270,  341.  386;  ii.  350; 

iii.  507  ;  iv.  821,  337-3ftO,  547,  614 
Savings-banks,  i.  156 
Saxons,  the,  iii.  402 
Say,  J.  B.,  iv.  638 
Scale  of  Being,  i.   517,  529;  iv.  198. 

Set  Biology,  Biotaxy 

—  of  Thought,  iv.  160-16B 

—  of  the  Sciences.     See  Classification 
Scepticism,  i.  38,  239  ;  iii.  426 ; 

iv.  385,  636 
School  sv8tem,  i.  141 ;  iii.  472  ;  iv.  337 

—  Positive,  i.  141;  iv.  223,  368,  878. 
See  Education 

Schwann,  i.  525 

Science,  i.  16-86,  386-383 : 

IV. 


I 


Science,  Classification  ol    See  Cksufi- 
cation 

—  synthesis  of.     See  Synthesis 

—  sacredness  of,  ii.  22-33  ;  iv.  48,  \%» 

—  degeneration  of,  i.  340,  375, 386, 460; 

iv.  173.     &»Savantj 
Scipio,  ii.  386 ;  iii.  883,  330 ;  iv.  128 
Soott,  Walter,  i.  246  ;  iii.  235,  S87 ; 

iv.  136.  484 
Sculpture,  i.  836;  IL  197;  iv.  138-140 

—  history  of,  iii.  113,  190.  240.  487 
Secondary  education,  i.  140  ;  iv.  230 
Segond.  Dr.,  i.  538  ;  iv.  484 
Self-love,  i.  73,  283  ;  ii.  178 
Selfishness.     See  Egoism 
Self-preservation,  i.  898,  561 ;  ii.  128: 

iv.  299 
Senate.  Roman,  iii.  326 
Sensation,  i.  484,  888  ;  ii.  185,  311; 

iii.  15 ;  iv.  807-818 
Senses,  the  eight,  iv.  207 
Sensibility,  animal,  i.  484;  iv.  193, 197 
Separation  of  the  Powers, 
1.    69,    883-308;    ii. 
883-891  ;  iv. 

history  of,  ii.  92,  110; 

iii.  388,  856,  370,  387 
Serfage,  L  110;  ii.  95 

—  history  of,  ii.  107 ; 

iii.  350,  395,   413 
Servant,  ii.  169,  170;  iv.  124 
Service,  iii.  407 ;  iv.  257 
Seven,  the  Number,  iii.  108  ;  iv.  117 
Seville,  iii.  404 

Sex,  i.  478,  494,  562 ;  iv.  66,  210 
Sexual  instinct,  i.  189 ;  ii.  158  ; 

iv.  59,  2l\Z%\ 

history  of, 

iii.  91,  118,  196,  227,  301, 379,  469 
Shakespeare,  iii.  886 ;  iv.  483 
Sidereal  Astronomy.     See  Astronomy 
Sign,  the  term,  ii.  185 

—  nature  of,  i.  582 ;  ii.  185-198,  201 ; 

iv.  50,  153 

—  sacred,  iv.  89 

—  Ix>gic  of.     See  Logic 
Simultaneous  action,  law  of,  i.  400  ; 

iv.  158 
Sister,  the,  ii.  156 ;  iv.  98 
Slavery,  ii.  81,  169;  iii.  119 
~  ancient,  iii.  155,  217,  303 

—  medieval,  iii.  840,  350,  896,  414 

—  modem,  iii.  891 ;  iv.  858 
Sleep,  i.  490,688;  iv.  212 
Smith,  Adam,  iv.  486,  591,  638 
Sobriety,  i.  77 ;  iii.  195;  iv.  250,  466. 

See  Nutritive  Instinct 
Sociability,  i.  12.  29,  74,  340 ;  ii.  315; 

iii.  159;  i v.  17-88 
Social  instincts,  i.  568-570  ; 
11. 

—  life,  i.  495,  808-818 
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Social  life  in  animals,  i.  495,  501,  508, 

564;  ii.  14;  iv.  811 

—  existence,  ii.  276-34S;  iv.  55 

—  forces,  ii.  223--23S,  368 

—  organisation,  ii.  289-300,  336- 

3«6  ;  iv.  219-31«,  527,  539 

—  organism,  ii.  221-275 ;  iv.  A-75 

—  nature  of  force,  ii.  313-317,  332 
wealth,  ii.  327-330 

—  sympathy.     See  Sociability 

—  philosophy.     See  Sociology 

—  statics.     See  Statics 

—  variations.    See  Variations 

—  progress.     See  Progress 

—  classification.    See  Classification 
Socialism,  i.  122;  ii.  319,327;  iii.  522; 

iv.  284 
Socinus,  iii.  465.    See  Deism 
Sociocracy,  i.  327,  500, 508 ; 

ii.  104,  3««;  iv.  58 
Sociolatry,  i.  274,  327  ;  iv.  8«-l«l 

—  scheme  of,  iv.  141 
Sociology,  the  term,  i.  326,  383 

—  i.  27,  326,  505;  ii.  353 ;  iii.  8-15  ; 
iv.  175,  201,  558,  605 

—  history  of,  iii.  259,  428,  483,  503, 
527,  530  ;  iv.  568,  58« 

Socrates,  iii.  288 

Solar  system,  i.  411 ;  ii.  26 ;  iii.  505  ; 

iv.  186 
Solidarity,  i.  105,  293 ;  ii.  63,  293, 329 ; 

iii.  215-216  ;  iv.  27-31 
Solomon,  iv.  128 
Sophocles,  iii.  239 ;  iv.  483 
Sonl,  i.  475,  555,  590-595  ;  ii.  356; 

iv.  93-95.     See  Brain 
Sovereignty  of  the  People.     See  People 
Space,  i.  397 ;  iv.  47 
Spain,  ancient,  iii.  320,  402 

—  modem,  i.  67 ;  iii.  449,  465,  486 

—  future,  i.  309,  313  ; 

iv.  225,  «22-«27 
Spallanzani,  iv.  645 
Sparta,  iii.  232 
Specialism,  i.  270,  339,  386 ; 

ii.  350,  356  ;  iv.  170-176,  337 

—  progress  of,  i.  375,  «57-lk63 ; 

iii.  484,  507 
Species,   i.  «79;  iii.    103,  138.      See 

Permanence 
Speech,  i.  233,  514  ;  ii.  192-197 ; 

iii.  109 ;  iv.  229.     See  Language 
Spinal  cord,  iv.  209 
Spiritual  po'vrer,  i.  260 ; 

ii.  252-262  ;  289-300 ; 
iv.  63-67,  620 

need  of,  i.  60,  293  ;  iv.  41,  623 

history  of,  iii.  91,  95,  165-178. 

342-350,  360-370,  453 ;  iv.  522 
Spiritualism,  i.  41,  281 ;  ii.  29  ; 

iii.  433 ;  iv.  464 
Spon8ori<,  iv.  110 


8TM 

Spuizheim,  i.  563,  567,  582,  585,  591 ; 

iv.  648 
Squire,  ii.  170.     See  Knight,  Page 
Stael,  Madame  de,  iv.  44,  559 
Stag,  the,  i.  495 

Stages  of  intellectual  progress,  i.  25, 
505 ;  iii.  23-33  ; 

iv.  157,  5«7,  572,  590 

—  of  Active  Progress,  i.  27,  507  ; 

iii.  ««-5S ; 
iv.  157,  572 

—  of  Moral  Progress,  ii.  273-275  ; 

iii.  55-58 ; 
iv.  157 
Stahl,  i.  441,  459 
SUte,  the,  ii.  2«1,  277-280 

iv.  126,  268.     SeeCMj 

history  of,  iii.  168,  166,  216, 292. 

299,  306,  403,  443 
Statics,  the  term,  i.  395  ; 

—  Social,  ii.  1-6,  120,276; 

iv.  1 
Stipends,  public,  ii.  333 ;  iv.  303 
Stoics,  iii.  288-289,  341,  360 
Strikes,  i.  133;  iv.  291,  365 
Structure,  the  term,  i.  523 ;  ii.  277.    See 

Activity,  Function 
Style,  i.  228-235;  ii.  210;  iv.  103 
Subjective  Principle,  i.  16,  258  ; 

ii.  11-17,  «l-53  ;  iv.  18 

—  Method,  i.  29,  339,  361 ;  iv.  17,  149 

—  Synthesis,  i.  265,  364  ; 

ii.  58-66,  316-318 

iv.  1«2.15«,  161-176 

—  Life,  i.  276-278 ; 

ii.  54,  103,294-300; 
iii.  152,372;  iv.  89-95.     See   ' 
Immortality 

—  and  objective,  i.  355-368 ; 

iv.  200-206 

—  beings,  iv.  47,  153 

of  theology,  iii.  136-1*2,  365, 

370,  400 

—  media,  iv.  153 

—  generality,  ii.  271 ;  iv.  156,  181 
Subjectivity,  i.  361  :  iii.  20,  108 ; 

iv.  17-21 
Submission,  i.  21,  335,  343 ; 

ii.   2«-28,    381;  iv.  34. 

See  Obedience,  Order. 
Suffiage,  ii.  375 ;  iv.  342.    See  Election 
Suicide,  iii.  381;  iv.  115,252 
Supreme  Being.     See  Humanity 
Surgeons,  ii.  355 ;  iv.  66.     ^00  Medicine, 

Pathology,  Veterinary 
Sweden,  i.  67,  309 ;  iv.  432 
Sympathy,  instincts  of,  i.  73-80, 564- 

570;  ii.  14-17;  iv.  «l-«5 

—  social,  i.  74 ;  ii.  46,  315 ;  iv.  49. 
See  Benevolence 

^-  training  of,  i.  79 ;  ii.  300-306 ; 
iv.  81,  254.  267 
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Sympathy,  intellectnal  value  o^  i.  12, 
328,  366-368;  ii.  42,  67,  173,  814 ; 
iii.  79, 100;  iv.  149.     See  Logic  of 
Feeling 
Synergy,  i.  688;  ii.  66,  318,  380; 

iy.  36,  SO-5« 
Synthesis,  nature  of,  i.  6,  267,  326 ; 

ii.      8-11.      See 
Keligion 

—  Positive,  i.  25-36  ; 

ii.  68-70,  289-300 ; 
iv.  1-24 

—  Subjective,  i.  361.     See  Subjective 

—  Objective,  i.  369.     See  Objective 

—  Absolute,  i.  331.     See  Absolute 

—  Relative,  i.  «09 ;   iv.  «55-«59. 
See  Relativity 

—  of  Science,  i.  266,  3«3-3«5 

—  of  concrete  sciences,  i.  349;  iv.  161. 
See  Concrete 

—  of  hunian  nature,  i.  666,  686,  692. 
See  Problem 

—  Primitive,  ii.  74-76  ;  iii.  72-81 ; 

iv.  38-«l 
— •  Theological,  i.  7,  13  ;  ii.  76-80  ; 
iii.  21k-30 

—  Catholic,  i.  68 ;  ii.  89-9« ; 

iii.  353-358 

—  Metaphysical,  iii.  %3%-«%6,  469  ; 

iv.  14,  120,  433,  464 

—  Partial,  iii.  424,  468,  483  ; 

iv.  10-14,  463 
System,  the  term,  i.  23;  ii.  241.    See 
Synthesis 


TABLE  of  Cerebral  Functions,  i.  696 
Sociolatry,  iv.  141 

the  Calendar,  iv.  348 

—  Library,  iv.  483 

Taboo,  iii.  201 

Tacitus,  iii.  335,  347 ;  iv.  486 
Tartary,  i.  315  ;  iv.  444 
Tasso,  iii.  485 ;  iv.  483 
Taverns,  i.  166;  iv.  277 
Taxation,  i.  123  ;  iii.  466  ; 

iv.  301-30« 
Taxonomy,  i.  483,  529;  iv.  178,  193. 

See  Classification 
Telegraph,  the,  i v.  415 
Temperance.     See  Continence,  Sobriety 
Templars,  Knights,  iii.  419,  466 
Temples  of  Humanity,  iv.  138,  223 
Temporal  Power,  i.  297  ; 

ii.  2«6-251,  277 ; 
iv.  267-275 

and  Spiritual,  ii.  257-267.     See 

Separation,  Spiritual 

genesis  of,  ii.  242-2^9 

of  the  Popes,  iii.  399,  463 ; 

iv.  419 
Tenancy,  ii.  237,  334  ;  iii.  122  ;  iv.  295 


Tenderness,  i.  182,  208,  208: 

ii.  97,  106.  172;  iiLWl; 
iv.  247 
Ternary  Series,  L  467  ;  ii.  363 ; 

iii.42,62, 107;]v.U7 
Testamentary  Liberty,  ii.  168,  830; 

iv.  291,  ftOf 
Thales  referred  to,  i;  466,  471 ; 

ii.  49,  298;  iii.  437; 
iv.  181 

—  Estimate  of,  iii.  2«8-251,  281 : 

iv.  123 
Theatre,  the,  i.  244;  iii.  236.486.  m; 

iv.  376,  384 
Theism,  i.  321  ;  iii.  61,  75;   iv.  387. 
See  Deism,  God,  Theology 

—  History  of,  iii.  341,  359,  465.  496 
Themistocles,  iii.  230-232;  iv.  128. 

See  Salamis 
Theocracy,  meaning  of,  ii.  81 ; 

iii.  131.  163 

—  History  of,  ii.  87,  252,  293 ; 

iii.  170-173.  202-110 

—  Relation  to  Positivism,  iv.  11, 127, 
607 

Theocritus,  iv.  483 
Theodoric,  iii.  394 
Theodosius,  iii.  391  ;  iv.  326 
Theological  stage,  i.  26 ;  iii.  24-30 

—  synthesis,  i.  7»  320 ;  ii.  87 

iii.  132-165;  i v.  12-15 

compared  "with  Positivism. 

iv.  37-«0, 127-130 
Theologism,  the  term,  ii.  76-80 ; 

iii.  30-33,  68-8« ;  iv.  37 
Theology,  i.  13,  320;  ii.  7O-80; 
iv.  20,  463.     See  God 

—  history  of.     See  God,  idea  of 
Theory  and  Practice,  ii.  258 ; 

iii.  1-4,  45,  174  ;  iv.  152,  637.    Stf 

Generality 
Theresa,  Saint,  iii.  461 
Thermology,  i.  424,  428.     See  Heat 
Thermopylae,  iii.  232.     See  Salamis 
Thought.     See  Brain,  Intellect,  Logic 
Three,  the  nimiber,  iii.  107;  iv.  89 

—  stages.     See  Stages 

—  squares,  law  of,  iii.  262 
Thrift,  i.  166;  ii.  134-145; 

iv.  289-296 
Tbucydides,  iii.  262 ;  iv.  485 
Thursday,  Festival  of,  iv.  124,  133 
Til)erius,  iii.  333 
Tibullus,  iv.  483 
Tides,  theory  of,  i.  416  ;  iii.  480-483 

—  use  of,  iv.  313 

Tissue,  biological,  i.  523-525 ; 

ii.  234.  240 ;  iv.  193.     Set  Cellular 
Town,  and  Countiy.  ii.  366 ;  iii.  439 ; 

iv.  295,  297,  €13 
Trade-Unions,  i.  134;  iii.  623  ; 

IT.  291,  365 
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Trajan,  ii.  386 ;  iii.  333,  347,  396; 

iv.  128 
Transcendental  Analysis,  i.  392,  482 
Transfiguration  of  Nature,  ii.  311 ; 
iii.  15-20  ;  iy.  151,  164.     See  Sab- 
jective  Synthesis  • 

Transformation,  Sacrament  of,  iy.  114 
Transmission  of  Wealth,  i.  132  ; 

ii.  132,  331  ;  iv.  114,  291,  «07.    See 
Property,  and  Testamentary 
Transmutation  of  Metals,  iii.  458  ; 

iv.  240 
Travelling  of  Apprentices,  i.  143  ; 

iv.  236 

Priests,  iv.  236 

Tribal  property,  ii.  236 ;  iii.  121 
Trigonometry,  i.  389  ;  iii.  271,  458 
Trinity,  the,  iii.  38«,  387 ;  iv.  446 
Triumvirate,  the  future. 

iv.  301,  38a-«05 
Troubadours,  i.  187,  238  ;  ii.  125  ; 

iii.  374,  395 
Tudor  dynasty,  iii.  474 
Turgot,  iii.  «99-502 ;  iv.  399 
Turkey,  i.  315;  iv.  410,  442 
Turks,  the,  iii.  477 
Two,  the  number,  iii.  107 ;  iv.  89 
Type,  the  complete,  ii.  282-289,  377  ; 

iv.  10,  29 

—  use  of,  ii.  36«,  385 ; 

iv.  28,  193,  201 

UGOLINO,  i.  561 
Ulysses,  iii.  226 
United  States,  i.  67,  313  ;  iii.  502; 

iv.  403,  «30,  452 
Unity,  ii.  11-17,24-34.    &c  Humanity, 
Synthesis 

—  the  end,  i.  257,  316-321 ; 

ii.  376-382;  iii.  8;  iv.  309-31« 
Universal  Education,  i.  137  ;  iii.  173; 

iv.  229 

—  Language,  ii.  220,  382 ; 

iv.  €€,  85,  230,  419 
~  Religion,  i.  813-321 ;  iv.  «55-«59 
Universe,  the  term,  i.  355,  «09  ; 

iii.  483  ;  iv.  187 
Universities,  rise  of,  iii.  412 

—  suppretsion  of,  i.  97,  342  ;  iii.  514  ; 

iv.  338-3«0 
Universily  iystem,  i.  137 ;  iii.  412,  517 ; 

iv.  337 
Uranus,  i^  414 
Urban.     See  Town 

Utopias,  use  of,   iv.  239-2«5,   266. , 
See  Hypothesis. 

VANITY,  i.  56«  ;  ii.  138,  247,  342  ; 
iii.  380 ;  iv.  252,  290 
Variation,  philosophical,  i.  23,  268, 357 ; 
ii.  33-«2;  iv.  143,  155    J 


WES 

Variation,  cosmological,  i.  372 ;  ii.  850 ; 

iv.  164 

—  biological,  i.  479 ;  501-518  ; 

iv.  19«-199 

—  social,  ii.  3^6-3 50 ;  iii.  8-14 
theory  of,  ii.  350-364  ; 

iii.  15-58 

limits  of,  ii.  364-376 ; 

iii.  58-64 

course  of,  ii.  376-382 

Vasco  di  Gama,  iii.  463 ;  iv.  505 
Vauciiusou,  iv.  134 
Vauvenarg^es,  iii.  504 ;  iv.  485 
Vegetal  life,  i.  474-482 ; 

iv.  193,  210 
Veneration,  i.  566;  ii.  14,  156,  316 ; 

iv.  260 

—  growth  of,  iii.  47. 160,  197. 212,  298, 
378 

Venice,  iii.  455 

Venus,  planet,  iii.  96 

Verification,  i.  405;  ii.  310;  iii.  21 ; 

iv.  185.     See  Hy^hesis 
Veterinary  surgeons,  ii.  356 ;  iv.  381 
Vicars,  iv.  132,  223 
Vico,  i.  512;  iii.  504 
Vicq-d*Azyr,  iii.  507 ;  iv.  645 
Virgil,  i.  238  ;  iii.  50,  315,  392 ;  iv.  483 
Virgin  Mary.  i.  285  ;  ii.  106 

worship  of,  iii.  408,  470 ; 

iv.  129,  357 

—  mother,  iv.  60,  212,  240,  246 
Vital  influence,  on    Society,  ii.    367. 

See  Biology 

on  Mind,  ii.  313 

Vitality,  i.  475;  ii.  313; 

iii.  73,  191,  257;  iv.  192,  446 
Vocal  organs,  i.  514 ;  ii.  192-197. 

See  Speech 
Volney,  iv.  585 
Voltaire,  refened  to,  i.  58,  213  ;  ii.  514 

—  estimate  of.  iii.  496. 505.  508, 511 ; 

iv.  483,  485,  607 


WAGES,  i.  163;  ii.  332,  335;  iv.  207 
Wallis,  i.  393 
War.     See  Military 
Water,  analysis  of,  i.  450 ;  iii.  506 
Waterloo,  iii.  621  ;  iv.  345 
Watt,  iii.  509  ;  iv.  134 
Wealth,  theory  of,  ii.  320-835 ; 

iv.  69.     See  Capital 

—  power  of,  ii.  225.     See  Material 

—  abuses  of,   ii.  319  ;   iv.   289.      See 
Property,  Rich 

Week,  the,  iii.  108  ;  iv.  116,  120 
Weight,  i.  423-426 ;  iii.  505;  iv.  190 
West,  the  term,  iv.  23,  317 

—  the,  nature  of,  i.  63-68,  310 

—  formation   of,  ii.   109 ;    iii.    403- 
409 ;  iv.  281 
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WeBt,  reorganisation  of,  it.  309,  323, 
«17-«37 

WcHtphalia,  Peace  of,  iii.  494 

Wliito  race,  i.  314 ;  ii.  377  ;  iii.  160. 

See  Rjice 
WicloTrhood,  porpotnal,  i.  191 ;  ii.  168 ; 

iv.  113,  263 
Wife.    Sie  Conjugal 
Will,  the,  i.  555.  57« ;  iv.  33,  148 

metaphysical  view  of,  iii.  125 

patriciate  the  seat  of,  ir.  68,  288 

William  the  Silent,  iii.  468 

—  —  Thiid.  iii.  494 
Winckelmann,  iv.  486 
Wine,  ii.  230 ;  iv.  250.     See  Sobriety 
Women,   function  of,    i.  169;    ii.  56, 
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Illustrations.     Svo.  15.^. 

History   of   the    Life  & 

Times  of  Ed'ward  III.  By  W.  Long- 
man, F.S.A.  With  9  Maps>,  S  Phies» 
and  16  Wootlculs.      2  vols.  Svo.  2Si. 

The   Life   of   Simon  de 

Montfort,  Harl  of  Leicester,  whh 
special  reference  to  the  Parliamcncry 
History  of  his  time.  By  Geojge 
Walter  Prothero,  Fellow  and  Lec- 
turer in  History',  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    Crown  Svo.  <^s. 

History  of  England  un- 
der the  Duke  of  Buddngham  and 
Charles  the  First,  1624-1628.  By 
S.  R.  Gardiner,  late  Stu<lcnt  of  Oi. 
Ch.     2  vols,  Svo.  with  2  Maps,  24;. 

The  Personal  Govern- 
ment of  Charles  I.  from  the  Death  of 
Buckingham  to  the  l^cclaraiion  of  ihe 
Judges  in  favour  of  Ship  Monev,  162S- 
1637.  By  S.  R.  Gardiner,  1:16 
Student  of  Ch.  Ch.     2  vols.  Sva 

[/« thepreis. 

Popular     History   of 

France,  from   the  Earliest  Times  to 

the  Death  of  Louis  XIV.     By  Elil4. 

BETH  M.  Sewell.  With  iJ  Maps. 
Crown  Svo.  7^.  6</. 

History  of  Prussia,  from 

the  Earliest  Tinnes  to  the  Present  Day; 
tracing  the  Origin  and  Development  of 
her  Military  Organisation.     Bv  Qpt- 
W.   J.    Wyatt.     Vol^.  I.  &  ir.  A.D. 
700  to  A.  D.  1525.     8vo.  3df. 

A  Student's   Manual  of 

the  History  of  India  from  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Present  Dv  Cok 
Meadows  Taylor,  M.  R.  A.  S.  Vkcond 
Thousand.     CrouTi  Svo.  Maps,  1$.  6d. 

Indian  Polity ;   a  View  of 

the  System  of  Administration  in  India. 
By  Lieut. -Col.  G.  Ciiesnev.  lad 
Edition,  revised,  vith  Map.     Svo.  2it. 

Essays  in  Modern  Mili- 
tary Biog:raph7.  Bv  Col.  C.  C. 
Chesney,  R.E.     8vow  i2j.  e^L 
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Waterloo     Lectures ;    a 

Study  of  the  Campaign  of  1815.  By 
Col.  C.  C.  Chesney,  R.E.  Third 
Edition.     8vo.  Map,  loj.  6</. 

The  Oxford  Reformers— 

iohn  Colet,  Erasmus,  and  Thomas 
ffore ;  being  a  History  of  their  Fel- 
low-Work. By  F.  Seebohm.  Second 
Edition.     8vo.  14J. 

The    Mythology  of  the 

Aryan  Nations.  By  the  Rev.  G.  W. 
Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford.     2  vols.  8vo.  28j. 

A  History  of  Greece.    By 

the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  Vols.  I. 
&  II.  8vo.  Maps,  36j". 

General  Hist,  of  Greece 

to  the  Death  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
with  a  Sketch  of  the  Subsequent  His- 
tory to  the  Present  Time.  By  the  Rev. 
G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  with 
Maps,  7j.  (ki. 

General  History  of  Rome 

from  the  Foundation  of  the  City  to  the 
Fall  of  Augustulus,  B.C.  753-A.  D. 
476.  By  Dean  Merivale,  D.D. 
Crown  8vo.  Maps,  'js.  6J. 

History  of  the  Romans 

mider  the  Empire.  By  Dean  Meri- 
vale, D.  D.     8  vols,  post  8vo.  48J. 

The  Fall  of  the  Roman 

Republic  ;  a  Short  Histor>'  of  the  Last 
Century  of  the  Commonwealth.  By 
Dean  Merivale,  D.D.     lamo.  ^s.  6d. 

The    History  of   Rome. 

By  WiLiiELM  IiiNE.  Vols.  I.  &  II. 
8vo.  30.f.     Vol.  III.  is  in  the  press. 

The  Sixth  Oriental  Mo- 
narchy ;  or,  the  Geography,  History, 
and  Antiquities  of  I'arthia.  By  G. 
Rawlinson,  M.A.  With  Maps  and 
Illustrations.     Svo.  i6j. 

The  Seventh  Great  Ori- 
ental Monarchy  ;  or,  a  History  of 

the  Sas^aniaus.  By  G.  Rav/linson, 
M.A.  \Viih  Map  and  95  Illustrations. 
Svo.  2Sj. 


Encyclopaedia   of  Chro- 

nologTy  Historical  and  Biographical ; 
comprising  the  Dates  of  all  the  Great 
Events  of  History,  including  Treaties, 
Alliances,  Wars,  Battles,  &c.  By  B. 
B.  Woodward,  B.A.  and  W.  L.  R. 
Gates.    8vo.  42s, 

The  History  of  European 

Morals  from  Augustus  to  Charle- 
magne. By  W.  E.  H.  Leckv,  M.A. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.  i6x. 

History  of  the  Rise  and 

Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Rational- 
ism in  Europe.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky, 
M.A.     2  vols,  crown  Svo.  16s. 

The  Native  Races  of  the 

Pacific  states  of  North  America.  By 
H.  H.  Bancroft.    5  vols.  Svo.  £6.  $s. 

History  of  the  Mongols 

from  the  Ninth  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  By  Henry  H.  Howorth, 
F.S.A.  Vol.  I.  r/if  u\fongols  Proptr 
and  tlu  Kalmuks  ;  with  Two  Coloured 
Maps.     Royal  Svo.  28^. 

Islam  under  the  Arabs. 

By  Robert  Durie  Osborn,  Major 
in  the  Bengal  Staff  Corps.     Svo.  I2J. 

Introduction  to  the  Sci- 
ence of  Religion,  Four  Lectures  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution ;  with 
Two  Essays  on  False  Analogies  and  the 
Philosophy  of  Mythology.  By  MAX 
Muller,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.  lOr.  6</. 

Zeller's  Stoics,  Epicu- 
reans, and  Sceptics.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  O.  J.  Reiciiel,  M.A.  Cr. Svo.  14/. 

Zeller's  Socrates  &  the 

Socratic  Schools.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel,  M.A.  Crown 
Svo.     New  Edition  in  the  press. 

Zeller's  Plato  &  the  Older 

Academy.  Translated  by  S.  I^rances 
Alleyne  and  Alfred  Goodwin, 
B.A.     Crown  Svo.  iSj. 

Sketch  of  the  History  of 

the  Church  of  England  to  the  Revo- 
lution of  1 688.  By  T.  V.  SHORT, 
1 ).  D.  §omclime  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 
Crown  Svo.  Is.  6</. 
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The  History  of  Philo- 
sophy, from  Thales  to  Comte.  By 
George  Henry  Lewes.  Fourth 
Edition.     2  vols.  8to.  321. 

The    Childhood    of    the 

English  Nation;  or,  the  Beginnings 
of  Engli^  History.  By  Ella  S. 
Armitage.    Fcp.  8vo.  zs,  6d, 

Epochs  of  Modern  His- 
tory. Edited  by  E.  E.  Morris,  M.A. 
J.  S.  Phillpotts,  B.C.L.  and  C. 
CoLBECK,  M.A.  Eleven  volumes  now 
published,  each  complete  in  itself,  in 
fcp.  8vo.  with  ^^aps  &  Index  : — 

Cox's  Crusades,  2s.  6d, 

Creighton's  Age  of  Elizabeth,  2s.  6d, 

Gairdner*s  Houses  of  Lancaster  and 
York,  2s.  6d. 

Gardiner's  Puritan  Revolution,  2s:  6d, 

Gardiner's  Thirty  Years'  War,  2j.  6J. 

Hale's  Fall  of  the  Stuarts,  2s.  6d. 

Ludlow's  War  of  American  Indepen- 
dence, 2s,  6d, 

Morris's  Age  of  Anne,  2s.  6d. 

Seebohm's     Protestant     Revolution, 

price  25.  6J. 

Stubbs's  Early  Plantagenets,  2r.  6d. 

Warburton's  Edward  III.  2r.  6d. 

%*  Other  Epochs  in  preparation,  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  Series. 


The  Student's  Manual  of 

Modem  History;  contiining  tbe 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Prindpil 
European  Nations.  By  W.  CooKi 
Taylor,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.  71-  U 

The  Student's  Manual  of 

Andent  History;  containing  the  Politi- 
cal History,  Geographical  Position,  aid 
Social  State  of  tbe  Piindpal  Nations 
of  Antiquity.  By  W.  Coou  Tayloi, 
LL.D.     Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Epochs  of  Ancient  His- 
tory. Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  W. 
Cox,  M.A.  and  by  C.  Sankey,  M.A 

Ten  volumes,  each  complete  in  itself 
in  fcp.  8vo.  with  Maps  &  Index  :— 

Beesly's  Gracchi,  Marius  &  Sulla,  2sM 

Capes's  Age  of  the  Antonines,  2/.  61 

Capes's  Early  Roman  Empire,  2;.  61 

Cox's  Athenian  Empire,  2j.  6d. 

Cox's  Greeks  &  Persians,  2x.  btL 

Cnrteis's  Macedonian  Empire,  2s.  6d. 

Ihne's  Rome  to  its  Captore  by  the 
Gauls,  2s,  6d, 

Merivale's  Roman  Triumvirates,  23,  dd. 

Sankey's  Spartan  &  ThelMm  Supre- 
macy. [/« tkeprm. 

Smith's  Rome  &  Carthage,  the  Pnuc 
Wars.  \In  tkefna. 
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The  Life  and  Letters  of 

Lord  Macaulay.  By  his  Nephew, 
G.  Otto  Trevelyan,  M.P.  Second 
Edition,  with  Additions  and  Corrections. 
2  vols.  8vo.  Portrait,  36s. 

The  Life  of  Sir  William 

Fairbaim,  Bart  F.R.S.  Partly 
written  by  himself;  edited  and  com- 
pleted by  W.  Pole,  F.R.S.  8vo. 
Portrait,  i&r. 

Arthur  Schopenhauer,  his 

Life  and  his  Philosophy.  By  Helen 
ZiMMERN.     Post  8vo.  Portrait,  7j.  6^. 


The    Life,    Works,  and 

Opinions  of  Heinrich   Heine.     By 

William  Stigand.  2  vols,  8to. 
Portrait,  28j. 

The  Life  and  Letters  ol 

Mozart.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man Biography  of  Dr.  LuDWiG  NoHL 
by  Lady  Wallace,  2  vols,  post  Svo. 
with  Two  Portraits.  \Nearly  rtady, 

Felix  Mendelssohn'sLet- 

ters  from  Italy  and  Switzerland, 
and   Letters  from    1833   to   1847. 

Translated  by  I^dy  Wallace.  Widi 
Portrait.     2  vols,  cro^-n  8vo.  5J.  each. 
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Life  of  Robert  Frampton, 

T^,Ti,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  deprived  as 
a  Non -Juror  in  1689.  Edited  by  T.  S. 
Evans,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Shorcditch. 
Crown  8vo.  Portrait,  ioj.  6</. 

Autobiography.    By  John 

Stuart  Mill.     8vo.  *J5.  6d, 

Isaac    Casaubon,     1559- 

1614.  By  Mark  Pattisox,  Rector 
of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.     8vo.  iSs. 

Biographical  and  Critical 

Essays.  By  A.  HaywaUd,  Q.C. 
Second  Scries,  2  vols.  8vo.  28j.  Third 
Series,  i  vol.  8vo.  14J. 

The  Memoirs  of  Sir  John 

Reresby,  of  Thrybergh,  Bart  M.P. 
1634- 1689.  Indited  from  the  Original 
Manuscript  by  J.  J.  Cartwright, 
M.A.     iSvo.  2is. 

Leaders  of  Public  Opi- 
nion in  Ireland ;  Swift,  Flood, 
Gratlan,  O'Connell.  By  W.  E.  H. 
Lfxky,  M.A.     Crown  8yo.  7j.  6^. 


Essays  in  Ecclesiastical 

Biography.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J. 
Stephen,  LL.D.     Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

Dictionary    of     General 

Biography ;  containing  Concise  Me- 
moirs and  Notices  of  the  most  Eminent 
Persons  of  all  Ages  and  Countries. 
By  W.  L.  R.  Cates.     8vo.  251. 

Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wei- 

lington.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleig, 
M.A.     Crown  8vo.  Portrait,  5j. 

Memoirs   of  Sir  Henry 

Havelock,  K.C.B.  By  John  Clark 
Marsilman.    Crown  8vo.  3^.  6d, 

Vicissitudes  of  Families. 

By  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  C.B,  Two 
vols,  crown  8vo.  21s. 

Maunder's  Biographical 

Treasury.  Latest  Edition,  recon- 
structed and  partly  re-written,  with 
above  1,600  additional  Memoirs,  by 
W.  L.  R.  Gates.     Fcp.  8vo.  6j. 


MENTAL   and   POLITICAL   PHILOSOPHY. 


Comte's  System  of  Posi- 
tive Polity,  or  Treatise  upon  Socio- 
logy. Translated  from  the  Paris 
Edition  of  1851-1854,  and  furnished 
with  Analytical  Tables  of  Contents  : — 

Vol.  I .  General  View  of  Positivism  and 

Introductory  Principles.  Translated  by 
J.  H.  Bridges,  M.B.,  formerly  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.     8yo.  price  21s, 

Vol.  II.  The  Social  Statics,  or  the 
Abstract  Laws  of  Human  Order.  Trans- 
lated by  Frederic  Harrison,  M.A. 
8vo.  price  14J. 

Vol.  III.  The  Social  Dynamics,  or 
the  General  Laws  of  Human  Progress  (the 
Philosophy  of  History).  Tnumated  by 
Professor  Beesly,  M.A.     8vo.  2IJ. 

Vou  IV.  The  Synthesis  of  the  Fntnre 
of  Mankind.  Translated  by  Richard 
Comgreve,  M.D.  with  an  Appendix, 
containing  Comte's  Early  Essa3rs,  trans- 
lated by  H.  D.  Hutton,  B.A.    8vo. 

[Ntarly  rtady. 

Democracy  in  America. 

By  Alexis  de  Tocqueville.  Tran- 
slated by  Henry  Reevs,  Esq.  Two 
vols,  crown  8to.  16/. 


Essays,  Critical  and  Bio- 
graphical.   By  Henry  Rogers.    2 

Tols.  crown  8vo.  izs. 

Essays  on  some  Theolo- 
gical Controversies  of  the  Time. 
By  Henry  Rogers.    Crown  8vo.  dr. 

On  Representative  Go- 
vernment   By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

Crown  8vo.  2j. 

On     Liberty.      By    John 

Stuart   Mill.      Post  8vo.   71.  &/. 
crown  8vo.  u.  4//. 

Principles    of    Political 

Economy.    By  John  Stuart  Mill. 
2  vols.  8vo.  30J.  or  I  voL  crown  Svo.  5/. 

Essays  on  some  Unset- 
tied  Questions  of  Political  Economy. 
By  John  Stuart  Mill.    Svo.  6f.  €d. 

Utilitarianism.     By  John 

Stuart  Mill.    Sto.  51. 
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A  System  of  Logic,   Ra- 

tiocinative  and  Inductive.  By  John 
Stuart  Milu     2  vols.  Svo.  2$s. 

Examination  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton's  Philosophy,  and  of 

the  principal  Philosophical  Questions 
discussed  in  his  Writings.  By  Joii.N 
Stuart  Mill.    8vo.  i6s. 

Dissertations  and  Dis- 
cussions.   By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

4  vols.  Svo.  price  £2.  6s.  bti. 

Analysis  of  the  Pheno- 
mena of  the  Human  Mind.  By 
James  Milu  With  Notes,  Illustra- 
tive and  Critical.     2  vols.  Svo.  28j. 

The  Law  of  Nations  con- 
sidered as   Independent   Political 

Conmiunities  ;  the  Rights  and  Duties 
of  Nations  in  Time  of  War.  By  Sir 
Travers  Twiss,  D.C.L.    Svo.  21J. 

Church  and  State;  their 

Relations  Historically  Developed.  By 
H.  Geffcken,  Prof,  of  International 
Law  in  the  Univ.  of  Strasburg.  Trans- 
lated, with  the  Author's  assistance,  by 
E.  F.  Taylor.     2  vols.  Svo.  42J. 

A  Systematic  View  of  the 

Saence  of  Jurisprudence.  By  Shel- 
don Amos,  M.A.     Svo.  iSj. 

A  Primer  of  the  English 

Constitution  and  Government.  By 
S.  Amos,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.  ts. 

Outlines  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure ;  a  General  View  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  and  of  the  whole 
Practice  in  the  Common  Law  and 
Chancery  Divisions.  By  E.  S.  Ros- 
COE,  Barristcr-at-Law.     i2mo.  3J.  6d. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History 

of  Taxes  in  Eng^land  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day. 
By  Stephen  Dowell.  Vol.  I.  to 
the  Civil  War  1642.     Svo.  los.  dd. 

Principles  of  Economical 

Philosophy.  By  H.  D.  Macleod, 
M.A.  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edi- 
tion in  Two  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  Svo. 
J 5 J.     Vol.  II.  Part  I.  price  \zs. 


The  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian ;  with  EnglLUi  Introd&cdoe, 
Translation,  and  Notes.  By  T.  C 
Sandars,  M.A.     Svo.  iSjr. 

Lord  Bacon's  Works,  col- 
lected &  edited  by  R.  L.  Ellis;,  M.JL 
J.  Speddixg,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  Heath. 
7  vols.  Svo.  £'^.  13J.  6d. 

Letters  and  Life  of  Fran- 
cis Bacon,  including  allhisOccasioBd 
Works.  Collected  and  edited,  wiA  t 
Commentary,  by  J.  Sp£DDING.  yrdt 
Svo.  ;f 4.  4^. 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics 

of  Aristotle,  newly  translated  into 
English  by  R.  W  i  lliams,  B.  A.  Second 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  Crowa 
Svo.  is.  6d. 

Aristotle's  Politics,  Boob 

I.  III.  IV.  (VII.)  the  Greek  Text  of 
Bekker,  with  an  English  TranslatioD 
by  W.  E.  Bolland,  M.A.  and  Sbat 
Introductory  Essays  b}'  A.  Lang,  M.A 
Crown  Svo.  'js.  6d. 

The  Politics  of  Aristotle ; 

Greek  Text,  with  English  Notes.  By 
Richard  Congreve,  M.A.  Sva  i&f. 

The  Ethics  of  Aristotle; 

with  Essays  and  Notes.  By  Sir  A 
Grant,  Bart.    M.A.   LL.D.    2  n>k 

Svo.  32J. 

Bacon's  Essays,  with  An- 
notations.   By  R.   Whately,  D.D. 

Svo.  los.  6d. 

Picture  Logic ;  an  Attempt 

to  Popularise  the  Science  of  Reasonins. 
By  A.  SwiNBOURNE,  B.A.  Fcp-Sm 
price  $s. 

Elements  of  Logic.    By 

R.  Whately,  D.D.  Svo.  lor.  6/. 
Crown  Svo.  4s.  6</. 

Elements    of    Rhetoric 

By  R.  Whately,  D.D.  Svo.  los.  U 
Crown  Svo.  4/.  dV. 
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An  Introduction  to  Men- 
tal Philosophy,  on  the  Inductive 
Method.  By  J.  D.  Morell,  LL.D. 
8vo.  12S, 

Philosophy  without  As- 
sumptions. By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Kirk- 
man,  F.R.S.     8vo.  loj.  6d, 

The  Senses  and  the  In- 
tellect  By  A.  Bain,  LL.  D.   8vo.  i  Sj. 

The   Emotions  and  the 

Will.     By  A.  Bain,  LL.D.   8vo.  15^. 

Mental  and  Moral  Sci- 
ence ;  a  Compendium  of  Psychology 
and  Ethics.  By  A.  Bain,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo.  lor.  6d,  Or  separately. 
Part  I.  Mental  Science,  dr.  bd.  Part 
II.  Moral  Science,  4r.  6d, 


An  Outline  of  the  Neces- 
sary Laws  of  Thought :  a  Treatise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Logic.  By  W. 
Thompson,  D.  D.  Archbishop  of  York. 
Crown  8vo.  6s, 

On  the  Influence  of  Au- 
thority in  Matters  of  Opinion*    By 

the  late  Sir.  G.  C.  Lewis,  Bart.  8vo.  141. 

Hume's  Treatise  on  Hu- 
man Nature.  Edited,  with  Notes,  &c. 
by  T.  11.  Green,  M.A.  and  the  Rer. 
T.  H.  Grose,  M.A.     2  vols.  8vo.  28x. 

Hume's  Essays,   Moral, 

Political,  and  Literary.    By  the  same 
Editors.     2  vols.  8vo.  28/. 

*^i*  The  above  form  a  complete  and  uni- 
form Edition  of  Hume's  Philosophical 
Works. 


MISCELLANEOUS   &   CRITICAL   W^ORKS. 


Selections  from  the  Wri- 
tings of  Lord  Macaulay.     Edited, 

with    Occasional   Explanatory    Notes, 
by  G.  O.  Trevelyan,  M.  P.  Cr.  8vo.  dr. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Miscel- 
laneous Writing^s. 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  2ix. 
People*s  Edition,  i  vol.  cr.  8vo.  4r.  6d, 

Lord  Macaulay's  Miscel- 
laneous Writings  and  Speeches. 

Student's  Edition.     Crown  8va  6j. 

Speeches   of  the  Right 

Hon.  Lord  Macaulay,  corrected  by 
Himself.    Crown  8vo.  y,  6d. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith's 

Essays  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  Crown  8vo.  2J.  6d,  sew^, 
y.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of 

the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.  Crown 
8to.  3^.  6</. 


Miscellaneous  and  Post- 
humous Works  of  the  late  Henry 
Thomas  Buckle.  Edited,  with  a 
Biographical  Notice,  by  Helen 
Taylor.    3  vols.  8vo.  £2.  12s.  dd. 

Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects.    By  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A. 

Cabinet  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  8vo.  i2x. 
Library  Edition,  2  vols,  demy  8vo.  24/. 
Third  Series,  in  the  press. 

Manual  of  English  Lite- 
rature, Historical  and  Critical.  By 
T.  Arnold,  M.  A.     Crown  8vo.  is,  6d, 

German    Home    Life ;  a 

Series  of  Essays  on  the  Domestic  Life 
of  Germany.     Crown  8vo.  6j. 

Miscellaneous  Works  of 

Thomas  Arnold,   D.D.    late    Head 
Master  of  Rugby  School.    8vo.  yj.  bd. 

Realities  of   Irish  Life. 

By  W.  StEUART  Trench.      Crown 
8vo.  2s,  dd.  sewed,  or  3/.  6^.  cloth. 
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Lectures  on  the  Science  I  The  Hssays  and  Contri- 


of  Lang^uag^e.    By  F.  Max  Muller, 
M.A.  &c.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  i6r. 

Chips   from    a    German 

Workshop  ;  Essays  on  the  Science  of 
Religion,  and  on  Mythology,  Traditions 
&  Customs.  By  F.  Max  Muller, 
M.A.     4  vols.  8vo.  £2,  i8j. 

Chapters  on  Language. 

By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D.  Crown  8vo. 
price  55. 

Families  of  Speech.  Four 

Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution. By  F.  W.  Farrar,  D.D. 
Crown  8vo.  31.  6d, 

Apparitions ;  a  Narrative  of 

Facts.  By  the  Rev.  B.  W.  S  A  vile, 
M.  A.     Crown  8vo.  41.  6d. 

Miscellaneous  Writings 

of  John  Conington,  M.A.  Edited 
by  J.  A.  Symonds,  M.A.  With  a 
Memoir  by  H.  J.  S.  Smith,  M.A. 
2  vols.  8vo.  28r. 


bntions  of  A.  K.  H.  B.     U 

Cabinet  Editions  in  croiK-n  8yo. 


Recreations  of  a  Country  Parsoo,  T*o 
Series,  3^.  6d.  each. 

Landscapes,  Chorches,  and  Monfitie^ 
price  3J.  6d, 

Seaside  Masing^  3/.  6t/. 

Changed     Aspects     of     Unchanged 
Truths,  3J.  6</. 

Counsel   and    Comfort   from  a  Q^ 
Pulpit,  y.  6d. 

Lessons  of  Middle  Agne,  3^.  612. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town,  3^.  dd. 

Autumn  Holidays  of  a  Country  P^tms, 

price  3^.  td. 

Sunday   Afternoons    at    the    Psrah 
Church  of  a  University  C^,  5^.  6i 

The    Commonplace     Philosopher   ta 
Town  and  Country,  3^-.  6m/. 

Present-Day  Thoug^hts,  3/.  dd. 

Critical  Essays  of  a  Country  Parson, 
price  3f.  td. 

The  Grayer  Thoughts  of  a  Coootcy 
Parson,  Three  Series,  ys.  6d,  each. 


DICTIONARIES    and    OTHER 

REFERENCE. 


BOOKS   of 


Dictionary  of  the  English 

Language.  By  R.  G.  Latham, 
M.A.  M.D.  Abridged  from  Dr. 
Latham's  Edition  of  Johnson's  English 
Dictionary.     Medium  8vo.  24;. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language.  By  R.  G.  Latham, 
M.A.  M.D.  Founded  on  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Dr.  S.  Johnson,  as  edited 
by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  with 
numerous  Emendations  and  Additions. 
4  vols.  4to.  £7. 

Thesaurus    of    English 

Words  and  Phrases,  classified  and 
arranged  so  as  to  facilitate  the  expres- 
sion of  Ideas,  and  assdst  in  Literary 
Composition.  By  P.'  M.  RoGET, 
M.D.     Crown  8vo.  lor.  6d. 


English  Sjrnonymes.  By 

E.  J.  Whately.  Edited  by  R. 
Whatkly,  D.D.     Fcp.  8va  y. 

Handbook  of  the  English 

Language.  For  the  Use  of  Students 
of  the  Universities  and  the  Higfaor 
Classes  in  Schools.  By  R.  G.  Lv 
tham,  M.A.  M.D.     Crown  Sva  61: 

A  Practical  Dictionary  of 

the  French  and  English  Langusges. 
By  LfioN  CoNTANSSAU,  many  yens 
French  Examiner  for  Military  and 
Civil  Appointments,  &c.  Post  8fa 
price  7x.  od, 

Contanseau's   Pocket 

Dictiofuuy,  French  and  Engfi^ 
abridged  from  the  Practical  Dictioiify 
hy  the  Author.     Square  iSmo.  31^  6i. 
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A  New  Pocket  Diction- 
ary of  the  Gennan  and  English 
Lans^uages.  By  F.  W.  Longman, 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Square 
l8mo.  price  5j. 

A    Practical    Dictionary 

of  the  German  Language ;  German- 
English  and  English-German.  By 
Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley,  M.A.  and  Dr. 
C.  M.  Friedlander.   Post  8vo.  7j.  6d, 

A  Dictionary  of  Roman 

and  Greek  Antiquities.  With  2,000 
Woodcuts  illustrative  of  the  Arts  and 
Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  By 
A.  Rich,  B.  A.     Crown  8vo.  ^s.  dd, 

A  Greek-English  Lexi- 
con. By  II.  G.  LiDDELL,  D.D.  Dean 
of  Christ  church,  and  R.  Scott,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Rochester,     Crown  4to.  36^. 

A    Lexicon,   Greek    and 

English,  abridged  for  Schools  from 
Liddell  and  Scott*s  Greek-English 
Lexicon.     Square  i2mo.  71.  (yd. 

An  English-Greek  Lexi- 
con, containing  all  the  Greek  Words 
used  by  Writers  of  good  authority.    By 

C.  D.  YoNGE,  M.A.     4to.  2 1  J. 

Mr.    Yonge's     Lexicon, 

English  and  Greek,  abridged  from  his 
larger  Lexicon.     Square  i2mo.  %s.  6d. 

A  Latin-English  Diction- 
ary. By  John  T.  White,  D.D. 
Oxon.  and  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  Oxon. 
Sixth  Edition,  revised.    I  vol.  4to.  28s. 

"WTiite's   College    Latin- 

English  Dictionary;  abridged  from 
the  Parent  Work  for  the  use  of  Uni- 
versity Students.     Medium  8vo.  15J. 

A  Latin-English  Diction- 
ary adapted  for  the  use  of  Middle- 
Class  Schools.     By  John  T.  White, 

D.  D.  Oxon.     Square  fcp.  8vo.  3X. 


White's  Junior  Student's 

Complete  Latin-English  and  Eng- 
lish-Latin Dictionary.  Square  i2mo. 
price  I2J-. 

Seoaratelv  /English-Latin,  5x.  6d. 
2)eparateiy  \latin-English,  yx.  6d. 

M  *Culloch's    Dictionary, 

Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historic^ 
of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navi- 
gation. Edited  and  corrected  to  1876 
by  H.  G.  Reid.  8vo.  631.  Second 
Supplement,  price  3/.  6d, 

A  General  Dictionary  of 

Geog^phy,  Descriptive,  Ph3rsical, 
Statistical,  and  Historical ;  forming  a 
complete  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By 
A.  Keith  Johnston.  New  Edition 
(1877),  thoroughly  revised.  Medium 
8vo.  42s, 

Maunder's   Treasury  of 

Knowledge  and  Library  of  Refer- 
ence ;  comprising  an  English  Diction- 
ary and  Grammar,  Universal  Gazetteer, 
Classical  Dictionary,  Chronology,  Law 
Dictionary,  Synopsis  of  the  Peerage, 
Useful  Tables,  &c.     Fcp.  8vo.  6s, 

The   Treasury  of   Bible 

Knowledge  ;  being  a  Dictionary  of 
the  Books,  Persons,  Places,  Events, 
and  other  Matters  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  Holy  Scripture.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  Ayre,  M.A.  With  Maps,  Plates, 
and  many  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  8vo.  6s, 

The  Public  Schools  Atlas 

of  Modem  Geography,  in  31  entirely 
new  Coloured  Maps.  Edit^  with  an 
Introduction  by  Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A. 
In  imperial  8vo.  or  imperial  4to.  price 
5^.  cloth. 

The  Public  Schools  Atlas 

of  Ancient  Geography,  in  28  entirely 
new  Coloured  Maps.  Edited  with  an 
Introduction  by  the  Rev.  G.  Butlbr, 
M.A.  In  imperial  8vo.  or  imperial  4to. 
price  7x.  6d,  cloth. 
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The    Universe   and  the 

Coming  Transits;  Researches  into 
and  New  Views  respecting  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Heavens.  By  R.  A. 
Proctor,  B.A.  With  22  Charts  and 
22  Diagrams.    8vo.  I  dr. 

Saturn  and  its  System. 

By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  8vo.  with 
14  Plates,  14s. 

The  Transits  of  Venus ; 

A  Popular  Account  of  Past  and  Coming 
Transits.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 
20  Plates  (12  Coloured)  and  27  Wood- 
cuts.    Crown  8vo.  &f.  M. 

Essays    on    Astronomy. 

A  Series  of  Papers  on  Planets  and 
Meteors,  the  Sun  and  Sun-surrounding 
Space,  Star  and  Star  Cloudlets.  By 
R-  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  With  10 Plates 
and  24  Woodcuts.     8vo.  12s, 

The   Moon ;   her  Motions, 

Aspects,  Scenery,  and  Physical  Con- 
dition. By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 
With  Plates,  Charts,  Woodcuts,  and 
Lunar  Photographs.     Crown  8vo.  15J. 

The  Sun ;  Ruler,  Light,  Fire, 

and  Life  of  the  Planetary  System.  By 
R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  With  Plates  & 
Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  14s, 

The    Orbs  Around    Us ; 

a  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Moon  & 
Planets,  Meteors  &  Comets,  the  Sun  & 
Coloured  Pairs  of  Suns.  By  R.  A. 
Proci'OR,  B.A.  With  Chart  and  Dia- 
grams.    Crown  8vo.  ys.  6d. 

Other  Worlds  than  Ours ; 

The  Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied  under 
the  Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Re- 
searches. By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 
With  14  Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo.  lox.  6</. 

Brinkley's      Astronomy. 

Revised  and  partly  re-written  by  John 
W.  Stubhs,  D.D.  and  F.  Brunnow, 
Ph.D.  WMth  49  Diagrams.  Crown 
Svo.  price  6s. 


Outlines    of  Astronomy. 

By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart  MJL 
Latest  Edition,  with  Plates  and  £»> 
grams.     Square  crown  Svo.  izr. 

The  Moon,  and  the  Con- 
dition and  Configurations  of  its  Smfn. 
By  E.  Neison,  F.R.  Ast,  Soc  &l 
With  26  Maps  and  5  Plates.  Medini 
Svo.  3 1  J.  6d. 

Celestial      Objects    Ux 

Common  Telescopes.  By  T.  W. 
Webb,  M.  A.  With  Map  of  the  Moot 
and  Woodcuts.      Crown  ovo.  7/.  (td, 

A  New  Star  Atlas,  for  the 

Library,  the  School,  and  the  Obser- 
vatory, in  12  Circular  Maps  (with  2 
Index  Plates).  By  R.  A,  Proctoe, 
B.  A.     Crown  Svo.  5^-. 

Larger  Star  Atlas,  for  the 

Library,  in  Twelve  Circular  Maps 
photolithographed  by  A.  Brothos 
F.R.A.S.  With  2  Index  Plates  andt 
Letterpress  Introduction.  By  R.  A 
Proctor,  B.A.     Small  folio,  25/. 

Dove's  Law  of  Storms, 

considered  in  connexion  with  tlie 
Ordinary  Movements  of  the  Atin»> 
sphere.  Translated  by  R.  H.  ScoTT, 
M.A.     Svo.  loj.  6d. 

Air  and  Rain ;  the  B^n- 

nings  of  a  Chemical  Climatology.  By 
R.  A.  Smith,  F.R.S.     Svo.  24/. 


Air  and  its  Relations  to 

Life,  1 774- 1 874;  a  Course  of  Lec- 
tures delivered  at  the  Rojral  Institution 
of  Great  Britain.  By  W.  N.  Hartley, 
F.CS.  With  66  Woodcuts.  Small 
Svo.  6s. 

Schellen's     Spectrum 

Analysis,  in  its  Application  to  Terro- 
trial  Substances  and  the  Physical 
Constitution  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies. 
Translated  by  Jane  and  C.  Lassell, 
with  Notes  by  W.  Huggins,  LLD. 
F.R.S.   Svo.  Plates  and  Woodcots,  181; 
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Professor    Helmholtz' 

Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific  Sub- 
jects. Translated  by  E.  Atkinson, 
F.  C.  S.  With  numerous  Wood  Engrav- 
ings.    8vo.  I2s.  6d, 

On    the    Sensations    of 

Tone,  as  a  Physiological  Basis  for  the 
Theory  of  Music.  By  H.  Helmholtz, 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  Translated  by  A.  J. 
Ellis,  F.R.S.    8vo.  361. 

Ganot's  Natural  Philo- 
sophy for  General  Readers  and 
Youngs  Persons  ;  a  Course  of  Physics 
divested  of  Mathematical  Formula;  and 
expressed  in  the  language  of  daily  life. 
Translated  by  E.  Atkinson,  F.C.S. 
Second  Edition,  with  2  Plates  and  429 
Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 

Ganot's    Elementary 

Treatise  on  Physics,  Experimental 
and  Applied,  for  the  use  of  Colleges 
and  Schools.  Translated  and  edited 
by  E.  Atkinson,  F.C.S.  Seventh 
Edition,  with  4  Coloured  Plates  and 
758  Woodcuts.     Post  8vo.  15/. 

Amott's  Elements  of  Phy- 
sics or  Natural  Philosophy.  Seventh 
Edition,  edited  by  A.  Bain,  LL.D.  and 
A.  S  Taylor,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Crown 
8vo.  Woodcuts,  1 2 J.  6d. 

The  Correlation  of  Phy- 
sical Forces.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  W. 
R.  Grove,  F.R.S.  &c.  Sixth  Edition, 
with  other  Contributions  to  Science. 
8vo.  1 5 J. 

Weinhold's  Introduction 

to  Experimental  Physics;  including 
Directions  for  Constructing  Physical 
Apparatus  and  for  Making  Experiments. 
Translated  by  B.  LoEWY,  F.R.A.S. 
Witha  Preface  by  G.  C.  Foster,  F.  R.  S. 
8vo.  Plates  £1  Woodcuts  31J.  6d. 

Principles  of  Animal  Me- 
chanics.  By  the  Rev.  S.  Haughton, 

F.R.S.     Second  Edition.     8vo.  2IJ. 


Fragments    of  Science. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  Fifth 
Edition,  with  a  New  Introduction. 
Crown  8vo.  lOf.  dd. 

Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion. 

By  John  T\'ndall,  F.R.S.  Fifth 
Edition,  Plate  and  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.  lOf.  6a, 

Sound.    By  John  Tyndall, 

F.R.S.  Third  Edition,  including 
Recent  Researches  on  Fog-Signalling  ; 
Portrait  and  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo. 
price  lOf.  bd, , 

Researches  on  Diamag- 

netismand  Magne-CrystallicAction; 
including  Diamagnetic  Polarity.  By 
John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  With  6 
Plates  and  many  Woodcuts.    8vo.  I4r. 

Contributions  to  Mole- 
cular Physics  in  the  domain  of  Ra- 
diant Heat  By  John  Tyndall, 
F.R.S.  With  2  Pktes  and  31  Wood- 
cuts.    8vo.  i6x. 

Six  Lectures  on  Light, 

delivered  in  America  in  1872  and  1873. 
By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  Second 
Edition,  with  Portrait,  Plate,  and  59 
Diagrams.     Crown  8vo.  7x.  6d, 

Notes  of  a  Course  of  Nine 

Lectures  on  Light,  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution.  By  John  Tyndall, 
F.R.S.  Crown  8vo.  ix.  sewed,  or 
IX.  6d.  cloth. 

Notes    of  a   Course    of 

Seven  Lectures  on  Electrical  Phe- 
nomena and  Theories,  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution.  By  John  Tyk- 
DALL,  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo.  ix.  sewed, 
or  IX.  6<i.  cloth. 

A  Treatise  on  Magnet- 
ism, General  and  Terrestrial.  By  H. 
Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C.L.     8vo.  iox.  6d. 

Elementary  Treatise  on 

the  Wave-Theory  of  Light  By 
H.  Lloyd,  D.  D.  D.  C.  L.    8vo.  iox.  td. 
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Text-Books  of  Science, 

Mechanical  and  Physical,  adapted  for 
the  use  of  Artisans  and  of  Students  in 
Public  and  Science  Schools.  Small 
8to.  with  Woodcuts,  &c. 

Anderson's  Streng^  of  Materials,  y.  6d, 

Armstrong's  Organic  Chemistry,  3^.  6d. 

Barry's  Railway  Appliances,  35.  (xi, 

Blozam's  Metals,  31.  6d. 

Goodeve's  Mechanics,  31.  6d. 

■  Mechanism,  3^.  6^. 

Griffin's  Algebra  &  Trigonometry,  3/6. 

Jenkin's  Electricity  &  Magnetism,  3/6. 

Maxwell's  Theory  of  Heat,  3^.  6^. 

Merrifield's  Technical  Arithmetic,  3^.  6d, 

Miller's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  y.  6^. 

Preece  &  Sivewright's  Teleg^raphy,  3/6. 

Shelley's  Workshop  Appliances,  3^  6d, 

Thome's  Structural  and  Physiological 
Botany,  6j. 

Thorpe's  Quantitative  Analysis,  4^.  (>d, 

Thorpe  &  Muir's  Qualitative  Analysis, 
pnce  3J.  6d. 

Tilden's  Systematic  Chemistry,  3^.  6d. 

Unwin's  Machine  Design,  3^.  6d. 

Watson's  Plane  &  Solid  Geometry,  3/6. 

*^*  Other  Text-Books,  in  continuation  of 
this  Series,  in  active  preparation. 

The  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  of  the  Verte- 
brate Animals.  By  Richard  Owen, 
F.R.S.  With  1,472  Woodcuts.  3 
vols.  8vo.  £'^.  13J.  6d. 

Kirby  and  Spence's  In- 
troduction to  Entomology,  or  Ele- 
ments of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects. 
Crown  8vo.  5^. 

Light  Science  for  Leisure 

Hours ;  Familiar  £ssa3rs  on  Scientific 
Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  &c. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  2  vols, 
crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d.  each. 

Homes  without  Hands; 

a  Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  classed  according  to  their 
Principle  of  Construction.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  about  140 
Vignettes  on  Wood.     8vo.  14?. 


Strange  Dwellings;  a  De- 
scription of  the  Habitations  of  Animals, 
abridged  from  '  Homes  without  Hands.' 
By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.  A.  Wifli 
Frontispiece  and  60  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.  7J.  6d 

Insects  at  Home ;  a  Popu- 
lar Account  of  British  Insects,  their 
Structure,  Habits,  and  Transforma- 
tions. By  the^Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.A. 
With  upwards  of  700  Woodcuts.  Sm 
price  I4r. 

Insects  Abroad ;  being  a 

Popular  Account  of  Foreign  Insects, 
their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Trans- 
formations. By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood, 
M.A.  With  upwards  of  700  Wood- 
cuts.    8vo.  I4r. 

Out  of  Doors  ;  a  Selection 

of  Original  Articles  on  Practical 
Natural  History.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
W^OOD,  M.A.  With  6  Illustnilions. 
Crown  8vo.  'js,  6d. 

Bible  Animals ;  a  Descrip- 
tion of  every  Living  Creature  mentioDcd 
in  the  Scriptures,  from  the  Ape  to  the 
Coral.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  W^OOD,  M.  A 
With  112  Vignettes.     8vo.  14;. 

The  Polar  \Vorld  :  a  Pop- 

ular  Description  of  Man  and  Natnre  in 
the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions  of  the 
Globe.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig.  With 
Chromoxylographs,  Maps,  and  Wood- 
cuts.    8vo.  I  or.  6c/. 

The  Sea  and  its  Living 

Wonders.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig. 
Fourth  Edition,  enlarged.  Sva  with 
numerous  Illustrations,  los.  6d, 

The  Tropical  World.  By 

Dr.  G.  Hartwig.  With  about  200 
Illustrations.     8vo.  IQ5-.  6d. 

The     Subterranean 

World.  By  Dr.  G.  Hart>vig.  With 
Maps  and  Woodcuts.     8vo.  los,  6d, 

The  Aerial  \Vorld ;  a  Pop- 
ular Account  of  the  Phenomena  and 
Life  of  the  Atmosphere.  By  Dr. 
G.  Hartwig.  With  Map,  8  Chromo- 
xylographs &  60  Woodcuts.8vo.  aix. 
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Maunder's   Treasury  of 

Natural  History,  or  Popular  Dic- 
tionary of  Animated  Nature;  in  which 
the  Zoological  Characteristics  that  dis- 
tinguish the  different  Classes,  Genera 
and  Species,  are  combined  with  a  variety 
of  interesting  Information  illustrative 
of  the  Habits,  Instincts,  and  General 
Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
Fcp.  8vo.  with  900  Woodcuts,  6s, 

A    Familiar    History   of 

Birds.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  late 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  P'cp.  8vo.  with 
Woodcuts,  3 J.  6(/. 

Rocks  Classified  and  De- 
scribed. By  B.  Von  Cotta.  Eng- 
lish Edition  by  I*.  II.  Lawrence  (with 
English,  CJerman,  and  French  Syno- 
nymes),  revised  by  the  Author.  Post 
8vo.  14s. 

The  Geology  of  England 

and  Wales ;  a  Concise  Account  of 
the  Lithological  Characters,  Leading 
Fossils,  and  Economic  Products  of  the 
Rocks.  By  H.  B.  Woodward,  F.G.S. 
Crown  8vo.  Map  &  W'oodcuts,  14s. 

The  Primaeval  World  of 

Switzerland.  By  Professor  Oswal 
IIeer,  of  the  University  of  Zurich. 
Edited  by  James  1 1  ey  wood,  M.A. 
F.R.S.  President  of  the  Statistical 
Society.  With  Map,  19  Pktes,  &  372 
Woodcuts.     2  vols.  8vo.  28j. 

The  Puzzle  of  Life  and 

How  it  Has  Been  Put  Together :  a 

Short  History  of  Vegetable  and  Animal 
Life  upon  the  Earth  from  the  Earliest 
Times;  including  an  Account  of  Pre- 
Historic  Man,  his  Weapons,  Tools, 
and  Works.  By  A.  NiCOLS,  F.  R.  G.  S. 
With  12  Illustrations.     Crown  8to.  5x. 

The  Origin  of  Civilisa- 

tion,  and  the  Primitive  Condition  of 
Man  ;  Mental  and  Social  Condition  of 
Savages.  By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart. 
M.P.  F.  R.S.  Third  Edition,  with  25 
Woodcuts.     8vo.  i&f. 

The  Ancient  Stone  Im- 
plements, Weapons,  and  Ornaments 
of  Great  Britam.  By  John  Evans, 
F.R.S.  With  2  Plates  and  476  Wood- 
cuts.   8vo.  281. 


The  Elements  of  Botaiiy 

for  Families  and  Schools.  Eleventh 
Edition,  revised  by  Thomas  Moore, 
F.L.S.    Fcp.  Svo.  Woodcuts,  2s,  6d, 

The      Rose     Amateur's 

Guide.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  Latest 
Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  41. 

A  Dictionary  of  Science, 

Literature,  and  Art  Re-edited  by 
the  late  W.  T.  Brande  (the  Author) 
and  the  Rev.  G.  W,  Cox,  M.A.  3  vols, 
medium  Svo.  63J. 

The  History  of  Modem 

Music,  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered 
at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.  By  John  Hullah.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  Svo.  8j.  (m/. 

Mr.  HuUah's  2nd  Course 

of  Lectures  on  the  Transition  Period 
of  Musical  History*,  from  the  Beginning 
of  the  Seventeenth  to  the  Middle  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  Second  Edition. 
Demy  Svo.  ioj.  M, 

Structural   and    Physio- 
logical Botany.  By  Otto  W.  TnoMfi, 

Professor  of  Botany  at  the  School  of 
Science  and  Art,  Cologne.  Translated 
and  edited  by  A,  W.  Bennett,  M.A. 
B.Sc.  F.L.S.  lecturer  on  Botany  at 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  With  about 
600  Woodcuts  and  a  Coloured  Map. 
Small  Svo.  6s, 

The  Treasury  of  Botanvi 

or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom  ;  with  which  is  incorporated 
a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Edited 
by  J.  LiNDLEY,  F  R.S.  and  T. 
Moore,  F.L.S.  With  274  Woodcuts 
and  20  Steel  Plates.  Two  Parts,  fcp. 
Svo.  I2X. 

Loudon's   Encyclopaedia 

of  Plants ;  comprising  the  Specific 
Character,  Description,  Culture,  His- 
tory, &c.  of  all  the  Plants  found  in 
Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of 
12,000  Woodcuts.     Svo.  42/. 
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De  Caisne  &  Le  Maout's 

STStem  of  Descriptive  and  Analy- 
tical Botany.  Translated  by  Mrs. 
Hooker  ;  edited  and  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  English  Botanical  System,  by 
J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D.  With  5,500 
Woodcuts.     Imperial  8vo.  3IJ.  6d, 


Hand-Book     of    Hardy 

Trees,  Shmbs,  and  HertMceon 
Plants  ;  containing  Descriptiou  &c 
of  the  Best  Species  in  ColtintiaB. 
With  720  Original  WoodcQt  Illiistti- 
tions.  By  W.  B.  Hemsley.  Medhm 
8vo.  izs. 


CHEMISTRY    and    PHYSIOLOGY. 


Miller's  Elements  of  Che- 
mistry, Theoretical  and  Practical. 
Re-edited,  with  Additions,  by  H. 
MACLEOD,  F.C.S.     3  vols.  8vo. 

Part     I.  Chemical     Physics,     New 

Edition  in  the  press. 
Part   II.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  21s. 
Part  III.  Organic   Chemistry,    New 

Edition  in  the  press. 

Health    in   the    House: 

Twenty-five  Lectures  on  Elementary 
Physiology  in  its  Application  to  the 
Daily  Wants  of  Man  and  Animals. 
By  Mrs.  C.  M.  BucKTON.  Crown  Svo. 
Woodcuts,  2j. 

Outlines  of  Physiology, 

Human  and  Comparative.  By  J. 
Marshall,  F.R.C.S.  Surgeon  to  the 
University  College  Hospital.  2  vols, 
crown  Svo.  with  122  Woodcuts,  32J. 


An  Introduction  to  the 

study  of  Chemical  Philosophy ;  ac, 
the  Principles  of  Theoretical  and 
Systematic  Chemistry.  By  W.  A. 
TiLDEN,  F.C.S.     Small  8va  y.  U, 

Select  Methods  in  Che- 
mical Analysis,  chiefly  Inorganic  Bf 
Wm.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  With  22 
Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  12s.  6d, 

A  Dictionary  of  Chemis- 
try and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Sciences.  By  Henry  Watts,  F.CS. 
assisted  by  eminent  Scientific  ind 
Practical  Chemists.  7  vols,  medhm 
8vo.  ;f  10.  idr.  6d. 

Supplementary  Volumei 

completing  the  Record  of  Chemiol  Dis- 
covoy  to  the  year  1876. 

[In  JfreparotiffB. 


The    FINE    ARTS    and    ILLUSTRATED 

EDITIONS. 


Poems.     By  W.  B.  Scott. 

Illustrated  by  Seventeen  Etchings  by 
L.  A.  Tadema  and  W.  B.  Scorr. 
Crown  8vo.  i^s. 

Half-hour    Lectures    on 

the  History  and  Practice  of  the 
F  ne  and  Ornamental  Arts.  By  W. 
B.  ScoTT.     Cr.  Svo.  Woodcuts,  8j.  (xi. 

A  Dictionary  of  Artists  of 

the  English  School :  Painters,  Sculp- 
tors, Architects,  Engravers,  and  Oma- 
mentists.  By  S.  Redgrave.   8vo.  idr. 


In    Fairyland  ;     Pictures 

from  the  Elf-World.  By  Richard 
Doyle.  With  a  Poem  by  W.  Al- 
lingham.  With  16  coloured  Phtes, 
containing  36  Designs.     Folio,  ly. 

Lord  Macaulays  Lasrsof 

Andent  Rome.  With  90  niustiatioos 
on  Wood  from  Drawings  by  G.  Scharf. 
Fcp.  4to.  2 1  J. 

Miniature    Edition,  with 

G.  Scharf 's  90  Illnstrations  reduced  in 
Lithography.     Imp.  i6ma  lor.  6d. 
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Moore's    Lalla    Rookh, 

Tenniel's  Edition,  with  68  Wood  En- 
gravings from  Original  Drawings.  Fcp. 
4to.  2 1  J. 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies, 

Maclise's  Edition,  with  161  Steel 
Plates.     Super  royal  8vo.  7,15, 

The     New     Testament, 

Illustrated  with  Wood  Engravings  after 
the  Early  Masters^  chiefly  of  the  Italian 
School.     Crown  4to.  63 j. 

Sacred    and    Legendary 

Art  By  Mrs.  Jameson.  6  vols, 
square  crown  8vo.  price  £*^,  151.  bd. 

Legends  of  the    Saints 

and  Martyrs.  With  19  Etchings  and 
187  Woo'icuts.     2  vols.  3 1  J.  ihi. 


Legends  of  the  Monastic 

Orders.  With  11  Etchings  and  88 
Woodcuts.     I  vol.  2 1  J. 

Legends  of  the  Madonna. 

With  27  Etchings  and  165  Woodcuts. 

I  vol.  211*. 

The  History  of  our  Lord, 

with  that  of  his  Types  and  Precursors. 
Completed  by  I^dy  Eastlake.  With 
13  Etcliings  and  281  Woodcuts.  2 
vols.  42J. 

The    Three    Cathedrals 

dedicated  to  St  Panl  in  London ; 
their  History  from  the  Foundation  of 
the  First  Building  in  the  Sixth  Century 
to  the  Proposals  for  the  Adornment  of 
the  Present  Cathedral.  By  W.  Long- 
man, F.S.A.  W'ith  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    Square  crown  8vo.  2IJ. 


The    USEFUL    ARTS,    MANUFACTURES,    &o. 


The  Amateur  Mechanics' 

Practical  Handbook ;  describing  the 
different  Tools  required  in  the  Work- 
shop, the  uses  of  them,  and  how  to  use 
them.  P.y  A.  II.  G.  Hobson.  With 
2^"^  Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  zr.  dd. 

The  Engineer's  Valuing 

Assistant  By  H.  D.  IIoskold, 
Civil  and  Mining  Engineer,  16  years 
Mining  Engineer  to  the  Dean  Forest 
Iron  Company.     8vo.         \In  tJu press. 

The  Whitworth  Mea- 
suring^ Machine ;  including  Descrip- 
tions of  the  Surface  Plates,  Gauges,  and 
other  Measuring  Instruments  made  by 
Sir  J.  Whitworth,  Bart.  By  T.  M. 
GooDEVE,  M.A.  and  C.  P.  B.  Shel- 
ley, C.E.  Fcp.  4to.  with  4  Plates 
and  44  Woodcuts.  \Ncarly  ready. 

Industrial  Chemistry;  a 

Manual  for  Manufacturers  and  for  Col- 
leges or  Technical  Schools  ;  a  Transla- 
tion of  Stohmann  and  Engler's  German 
Edition  of  Payen*s  '  Precis  de  Chimie 
Industrielle,*  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Barry. 
With  Chapters  on  the  Chemisliy  of  the 
Metals,  by  B.  H.  Paul,  Ph.D.  Svo. 
Plates  &  Woodcuts.  [/;/  the  press. 


I  Gwilt's  Encyclopaedia  of 

I  Architecture,  v^ith  above  i,  600  Wood- 
'  cuts.  Revised  and  extended  by  W. 
'         Papworth.    Svo.  52J.  td. 

Lathes  and  Turning,  Sim- 
pie,  Mechanical,  and  OmamentaL  By 
W.  H.  Northcott.  Second  Edition, 
with  338  Illustrations.     Svo.  iSx. 

Hints      on      Household 

Taste  in  Furniture,  Upholsteiy, 
and  other  Details.  By  C.  L.  East- 
lake.  With  about  90  lUustrations. 
Square  crown  Svo.  14J. 

Handbook    of  Practical 

Teleg^phy.      By    R.    S.   Cullsy, 
Memb.    Inst.   C.E.    £ngineer-in-Chief. 
of  Telegraphs  to  the  Post-Office.     Svo. 
Plates  &  Woodcuts,  ids, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam 

Engine,  in  its  various  applications  to 
Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Rail- 
ways and  Agriculture.  By  J.  BoURNE, 
C.E.  With  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and 
546  Woodcuts.    4to.  42J. 

Recent  Improvements  in 

the  steam  Engine.  By  J.  Bourne, 
C.E.     Fcp.  Svo.  Woodcuts,  dr. 

C 
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Catechism  of  the  Steam 

Eng^ine,  in  its  varions  Applications. 
By  John  Bourne,  C.E.  Fq>.  8vo. 
Woodcuts,  6j. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam 

Engine  By  J.  Bourne,  C.E.  fonn- 
ing  a  Key  to  the  Author  s  Catechism  of 
the  Steam  Engine.  Fcp.  8vo.  Wood- 
cuts, 9^. 

Encyclopaedia    of    Civil 

Engineeringi  Historical,  Theoretical, 
and  Practical.  By  E.  Cresv,  C.E. 
With  above  3,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  421. 

Ure*s  Dictionary  of  Arts, 

Manufactures,  and  Mines.  Seventh 
Edition,  re->*Titten  and  enlarged  by  R. 
Hunt,  F.R.S.  assisted  by  numerous 
contributors.  With  2,100  Woodcuts. 
3  vols,  medium  Svo.  ;f  5.  5^. 

Vol.  IV.  Supplementary,  completing  all 
the  Departments  of  the  Dictionary  to 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1877,  is  pre- 
paring for  publication. 

Practical  Treatise  on  Me- 

tallui^^.  Adapted  from  the  last 
German  Edition  of  Professor  Kerl's 
Metallurgy  by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 
&c.  and  E.  Rohrig,  Ph.D.  3  vols. 
Svo.  with  625  Woodcuts.     £\,  19^. 

The  Theory  of  Strains  in 

Girders  and  similar  Structures,  with 
Observations  on  the  application  of 
Theory  to  Practice,  and  Tables  of  the 
"Strength  and  other  Properties  of  Ma- 
terials. By  B.  B.  Stoney,  M.A. 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  Royal  8vo.  with  5 
Plates  and  123  Woodcuts,  36J. 

Treatise    on    Mills    and 

Millwork.  By  Sir  W.  Fairbairn, 
Bt.  With  18  Plates  and  322  Wood- 
cuts.    2  vols.  8vo.  yis. 


Useful 


for 


Engineers.  By  Sir  W\  Faiibaiis, 
Bt.  With  many  Plates  and  Woodcrts. 
3  vols,  crown  Svo.  3IJ.  dd. 

The  Application  of  Cast 

and  Wrought  Iron  to  Buil&c 
Purposes.  By  Sir  W.  Fairb.\iix, 
Bt.  With  6  Plates  and  1 18  Woodccti 
8vo.  161X. 


Practical    Handbook  of 

Dyeing  and  CaHco- Printing.  Br 
W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.  &c.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  and  specimens 
of  Dyed  Textile  Fabrics.     Svo.  42;. 

Anthracen ;  its  Constitution, 

Properties,  Manufacture,  and  Derivi- 
tives,  including  Artificial  Alizarin,  An- 
thrapurpurin,  &c.  ^^'^th  their  Applid- 
tions  in  Dyeing  and  Printing.  By  G. 
AUERBACH.  Translated  by  W. 
Crookes,  F.R.S.     Svo.  i2x. 

Mitchell's      Manual    of 

Practical  Assa]ring^.  Fourth  Edition, 
revised,  with  the  Recent  Discoveries 
incorporated,  by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S, 
Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  31J.  6«/. 

Loudon's   Encyclopaedia 

of  Gardening^ ;  comprising  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Horticulture,  Florical- 
ture,  Arboriculture,  and  Landscape 
Gardening.  With  1,000  Woodcots. 
8vo.  2 1  J". 

Loudon's    Encyclopaedia 

of  Ag^colture ;  comprising  the  Lav- 
ing-out,  Improvement,  and  Manage- 
ment of  Lajided  Property,  and  the 
Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Pro- 
ductions of  Agriculture.  With  1,100 
Woodcuts.     Svo.  2 1  J. 


RELIGIOUS    and    MORAL    W^ORKS. 


An  Exposition  of  the  39 

Articles,  Historical  and  Doctrinal.  Ky 
E.  H.  Browne,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester.    Latest  Edition.     8vo.  i6x. 


An   Introduction  to  the 

Theologyof  the  Church  of  EngUsd, 
in  an  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles.  By 
T.  P.  BouLTBEE,  LL.D.    Fcp.  Svo.  6;. 
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Historical    Lectures    on 

the  Life  of  Onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.    8yo.  i2j. 

Sermons  Chiefly  on  the 

Interpretation  of  Scnpture.  By  the 
ktc  Rev.  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D. 
8vo.  7j.  6J, 

Sermons  preached  in  the 

Chapel  of  Kugby  School ;  with  an 
Address  before  Confirmation.  By 
Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  31.  td. 

Christian  Life,  its  Course, 

its  Hindrances,  and  its  Helps ;  Ser- 
mons preached  mostly  in  the  Chai>cl  of 
Kugby  School.  By  THOMAS  Arnold, 
D.D.     8vo.  ^s.  6ti. 

Christian  Life,  its  Hopes, 

its  Fears,  and  its  Close;  Sermons 
preached  mostly  in  the  Chajxil  of  Rugby 
School.  By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D. 
8vo.  7f.  6d. 


Synonyms  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, their  Bearing  on  Christian 
Faith  and  Practice.     By  the  Rev.  R.  B. 

GlRDLEbTONE.       8vO.   '15^. 

The  Primitive  and  Ca- 
tholic Faith  in  Relation  to  the 
Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev.  B. 
W.  Savilk,  M.A.     8vo.  7j. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith  ;  or 

a  Visit  to  a  Religious  Sceptic.  By 
Henry  Roc.krs.  Latebt  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  55. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of 

Faith.  By  Henry  Rogers.  Latest 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  y.  6(f, 

Three  Essays  on  Reli- 
gion :  Nature  ;  the  Utility  of  Religion  ; 
Theism.  By  John  Siuart  Mill. 
8vo.  loj.  6if. 


A    Critical    and    Gram** 

matical  Commentary  on  St  Paul's 
Epistles.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D. 
8vo.  Galatians,  Ss.  6d.  Ephesians, 
8f.  6d.  Pastoral  Epistles,  lor.  6d, 
Philippians,  Colossians,  &  Philemon, 
lor.  6ii.     Thessalonians,  7j.  6d, 

The  Life  and  Epistles  of 

St  Paul.  By  Rev.  W.J.  Conybeare, 
M.A.  and  Very  Rev.  John  Saul  How- 
son,  D.D.  Dean  of  Chester.  Three 
Editions,  copiously  illustrated. 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original 
Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on 
Steel,  Woodcuts,  &c.     2  vols.  410. 42J. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols, 
square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

student's  Edition,  revised  and  con- 
densed, with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
I  vol.  cro\Mi  8vo.  9J. 

Evidence  of  the  Truth  of 

the  Christian  Religion  derived  from 
the  Literal  Fulfilment  of  Prophecy.  By 
Alexandp:r  Keith,  D.D.  40th 
Edition,  with  numerous  Plates.  Square 
8vo.  I2s.  6(i.  or  in  jx)st  8vo.  with  S 
Plates,  6j. 

The  Prophets  and  Pro- 

phecy  in  Israel;  an  Historical  and 
Critical  Inquiry.  By  Dr.  A.  KUENEN, 
Prof,  of  Theol.  in  the  Univ.  of  Leyden. 
Translated  from  the  Dutch  by  the  Rev.* 
A.  MiLROY,  M.A.  with  an  Introduc- 
tion by  J.  MuiR,  D.C.L.     8vo.  2IJ. 

Mythology    among    the 

Hebrews  and  its  Historical  Develop- 
ment. By  loNAZ  GoLDziHER,  Ph.D. 
Translated  by  Russell  Martineau^ 
M.A.     8vo.  16/. 

Historical    and    Critical 

Commentary  on  the  Old  Testament ; 
with  a  New  Translation.  By  M.  M. 
Kaliscii,  Ph.D.  Vol.  I.  Genesis, 
Svo.  i&f.  or  adapted  for  the  General 
Reader,  12s.  Vol.  II.  Exodus,  15J.  or 
.idaptcd  for  the  General  Reader,  12J. 
Vol.  III.  Leviticus,  Part  I.  15J.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8j. 
Vol.  IV.  Leviticus,  Part  II.  15J.  or 
adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  8j. 
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The  History  and  Litera- 
ture of  the  Israelites,  according  to 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  Apocrypha. 
By  C.  De  Rothschild  &  A.  De 
Rothschild.  2  vols,  crown  8vo. 
12/.  (d.  Abridged  Edition,  I  vol.  fcp. 
8vo.  3J.  6</. 

Ewald's  History  of  Israel- 
Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  E. 

Carpenter,  M.  A.  with  Preface  by  R. 
Martineau,  M. A.     5  vols.  8vo.  63J. 

Ewald's    Antiquities    of 

IsraeL  Translated  from  the  German 
byH.  S.  Solly,  M.A.     8vo.  12j.  6</. 

Behind  the  Veil ;  an  Out- 
line of  Bible  Metaphysics  compared 
with  Ancient  and  Modem  Thought. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Griffith,  M.A.  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's.     Svo.  loj.  6</. 

The  Trident,  the  Cres- 
cent &  the  Cross ;  a  View  of  the 
Religious  History  of  India  during  the 
Hindu,  Buddhist,  Mohammedan,  and 
Christian  Periods.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Vaughan,  Nineteen  Years  Missionary 
in  India.     8vo.  Qi*.  dd. 

The   Types  of  Genesis, 

briefly  considered  as  revealing  the 
Development  of  Human  Nature.  By 
Andrew  Jukes.     Crown  Svo.  7j.  6</. 

The  Second  Death  and 

the  Restitution  of  all  Things ;  with 
some  Preliminary  Remarks  on  the 
Nature  and  Inspiration  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture.  By  A.  Jukes.    Crown  Svo.  y.  tJ. 

History  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Europe  in  the  time  of  Calvin. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Merle  D*Au- 
BICN%  IX  I).  Translated  by  W.  L. 
R.  Gates.    7  vols.  Svo.  price  £$.  lis. 

Vol.  VIII.  translated  by  W.  L.  R.  Cates, 
and  completing  the  English  Edition  of 
Dr.  D'AuBiGNfi's  Work,  is  in  the  press. 

Supernatural    Religion ; 

an  Inquiry  into  the  Reality  of  Divine 
Revelation.     2  vols.  Svo.  24J. 


Commentaries,  by  the  Rev, 

W.  A.  O'CoNOR,  B.A.  Rector  of  St. 
Simon  and  St.  Jude,  Manchester. 

Epistle  to  the  Romans,  crown  8vo.  y.  6/ 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  41.  6d, 
St  John's  Gospel,  lor.  6J. 

An   Introduction  to  the 

study  of  the  New  Testament 
Exegetical,  and  Theological.  By  tk 
Rev.  S.  Davidson,  D.D.  L,LD 
2  vols.  Svo.  30/. 

Passing     Thoughts    oc 

Religion.  By  £liz.\beth  M.  Sewell 
Fcp.  Svo.  3j.  6J. 

Thoughts  for    the   Age 

by  Elizaiietii  M.  Sewell.  Net 
Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  3/.  6d, 

Some  Questions  of  the 

Day.  By  Elizabeth  M.  Sea\tll 
Crown  Svo.  2s.  6*/. 

Self-examination   before 

Confirmation.  By  Eliz.\beth  M, 
Sewell.     32mo.  is,  6t/. 

Preparation  for  the  H0I5 

Communion ;  the  Devotions  chieflj 
from  the  works  of  Jeremy  Taylor.  Bj 
Elizabeth  M.  Sewell.     32mo.  y. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor's 

Entire  Works ;  with  I^fe  by  Blsbof 
Heber.  Rensed  and  corrected  byth* 
Rev.  C.  P.  Eden,     io  vols.  jC^  S^ 

Hymns    of    Praise    and 

I*rayer.  Corrected  and  edited  bj 
Rev.  John  Martineau,  LLD, 
Crown  Svo.  4^.  (k/.     32mo.  is.  6J. 

Spiritual  Songs  for  the 

Simdays  and  Holidays  throngbonl 
the  Year.  By  J.  S.  B.  Monsell, 
LL.D.     Fcp.  Svo.  $s,  iSmo.  2s. 

Lyra  Germanica ;  Hymns 

translated  from  the  German  by  ^Iis$  C 
Winkworth.     Fcp.  Sva  5^. 
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Hours   of    Thought    on  ;  The  Pentateuch  &  Book 


Sacred  Things ;  a  Volume  of  Ser 
mons.  Hy  James  Martineau,  D.D. 
LL.D.     Crown  8vo.     Price  7j.  6</. 

Endeavours     after     the 

Christian  Life  ;  Discourses.  By 
James  Martineau,  D.D.  LL.D. 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  yj.  6d, 


of  Joshna  Critically  Examined. 
By  J.  W.  CoLENSO,  D.D.  Bishop  of 
Natal.     Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Lectures  on  the  Penta- 
teuch and  the  Moabite  Stone ;  with 

Appendices.  By  J.  W.  CoLENSO, 
D.D.     Bishop  of  Natal.     8vo.  izr. 


TRAVELS,    VOYAGES,    &c. 


A     Year     in     Western 

France.  By  M.  liKTHAM-EnwARDS. 
Crown  8vo.  Frontispiece,  lOr.  bd. 

Journal  of  a  Residence  in 

Vienna  and  Berlin  during;  the  event- 
ful Winter  1805-6.  By  the  bte  Hknry 
Reevk,  M.I).  Tublished  by  his  Sun. 
Crown  8v«;.  8x.  Gt/. 

One  Thousand  Miles  up 

the  Nile;  a  Journey  through  I^g>'pt 
an«l  Nubia  to  the  Second  Cataract. 
By  Amelia  B.  Kdwards.  With  Fac- 
similes of  Inscriptions,  (iround  Plans, 
Two  Coloured  Ma]vs  and  80  Illustra- 
tions engraved  on  Wood  from  Draw- 
ings by  the  Author.    Imperial  8vo.  \2s. 

The  Indian  Alps,  and  How 

we  Crossed  them :  a  Narrative  of 
Two  Years'  Residence  in  the  Kasiern 
Himalayas  and  Two  Months*  Tour  into 
the  Interior.  By  a  I^dy  Pioneer. 
With  llluslr.it iou'*  from  Original  Draw- 
ings by  the  Author.    Iniperial  8vo.  42J. 

Discoveries  at  Ephesus, 

Inchulinij  the  Site  and  Remains  of  the 
Great  Temple  of  Diana.  By  J.  T. 
W'uiiD,  F.S.A.  With  27  Lithographic 
Platc>i  and  42  Woo<l  Kngravings.  Me- 
dium Svo.  63/. 

Through  Bosnia  and  the 

Herzegovina  on  Foot  during  the 
Insurrection,  August  and  September 
1S75.  By  Artiii-r  J.  Kvans,  B.A. 
KS.A.  Second  Kdiiion.  Map  & 
lllustratl<ms.     8vo.  iS.f. 

Italian  Alps  ;  Sketches  in 

the  Mountains  of  Ticino,  Lombardy, 
the  Trentino,  and  Venotia.  By  Dou- 
i;las  W.  Frlshkikli).  Stpiare  crown 
8va  Illustrations,  15/. 


Over  the  Sea  and  Far 

Away;  a  Narrative  of  a  Ramble 
round  the  Worid.  By  T.  W.  HlNCil- 
LiFF,  M.A.  F.R.G.S.  President  of 
the  Alpine  Club.  W^ith  14  full-page 
Illustrations  engraved  on  Wood.  Me- 
dium  Svo.  2is. 

The  Frosty  Caucasus ;  an 

Account  of  a  Walk  through  Part  of  the 
Range,  and  of  an  A.scent  of  Elbruz  in 
the  Summer  of  1874.  ^Y  F-  ^'  Orove. 
With  Eight  Illustrations  and  a  Map. 
Crown  8vo.  price  15J. 

Tyrol  and  the  Tyrolese; 

an  Account  of  the  People  and  the 
I^nd,  in  their  Social,  Sporting,  and 
Mountaineering  Aspects.  By  W.  A. 
Baiu.ik  (iRoiiMA.N.  Crown  Svo.  with 
Illustrations,  141. 

Two  Years  in  Fiji,  a  De- 
scriptive Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  the 
Fijian  Group  of  Islands.  By  LiTTON 
Fdrbes,  M.D.     Cnmn  8vo.  8j.  6d, 

Memorials  of  the  Dis- 
covery and  Early  Settlement  of  the 
Bermudas  or  Somers  Islands,  from 
1 61 5  to  16S5.  By  Major-General  J. 
II.  Lkfrov,  R.A.  C.B.  F.R.S.  &c. 
CJovernor  of  the  Bermudas.  Svo.  with 
Map.  [/;/  the  press. 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon. 

By  Sir  Sami-ki.  W.  Baker,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  Ts,  6d. 

The  Rifle  and  the  Hound 

in  Ceylon.  By  Sir  Sam  i"kl  W.  Bakkr, 
M.A.     Crown  Svo.  Woodoits,  7J.  6d, 
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The  Dolomite  Moun- 
tains. Excursions  through  T]^:©!, 
Carinthia,  Camiola,  and  Friuli.  By  J. 
Gilbert  and  G.  C.  Churchill, 
F.R.G.S.  Square  crown  8vo.  Illus- 
trations, 21S. 

The  Alpine  Club  Map  of 

the  Chain  of  Mont  Blanc,  from  an 
actual  Survey  in  1863 -1864.  By  A. 
Adams-Reilly, F.R.G.S.  InChromo- 
Uthography,  on  extra  stout  drawing 
paper  los,  or  mounted  on  can\'as  in  a 
folding  case  I2j.  6d. 

The  Alpine  Club  Map  of 

the  Valpelline,  the  Val  Toumanche, 
and  the  Southern  Valleys  of  the 
Chain  of  Monte  Rosa,  from  actual 
Survey.  By  A.  Adams-Reilly, 
F.R.G.S.  Price  dr.  on  extra  stout 
drawing  paper,  or  7j.  6J.  mounted  in  a 
folding  case. 

Untrodden     Peaks    and 

Unfrequented  Valleys  ;  a  Midsummer 
Ramble  among  the  Dolomites.  By 
Amelia  B.  Edwards.  With  numerous 
Illustrations.     8vo.  21s. 


The  Alpine  Club  Map  of 

Switzerland,  with  parts  of  the  Kei»b- 
bouring  Countries,  on  the  scale  of  Foot 
Miles  to  an  Inch.  Edited  by  R.  C 
Nichols,  F.R.G.S.  In  Four  Sheets 
in  Portfolio,  price  42J.  coloured,  or  y^t, 
uncoloured. 

The    Alpine    Guide.    By 

John  Ball,  M.R.I. A.  late  President 
of  the  Alpine  Club.  Post  Svo.  wii 
Maps  and  other  Illustrations. 

The  Eastern  Alps,  los,  6d, 
Central  Alps,  including  all 

the  Oberland  District,  *js.  6d. 

Western  Alps,    including 

Mont  Blanc,  Monte  Rosa,  Zerm^tt,  4c. 
Price  6s.  6J. 

Introduction    on    Alpine 

Travelling  in  g^eneral,  and  on  the 
Geology  of  the  Alps.  Price  is.  Either 
of  the  Three  Volumes  or  Parts  of  the 

*  Alpine  Guide '  may  be  had  trith  thi» 
Introiiuction  prefixed,  is.   extra.    The 

*  Alpine  Guide '  may  also  be  had  in 
Ten  separate  Part:-,  or  districts,  price 
2s.  Gd.  each. 


Guide  to  the  Pyrenees,  i  How  to  see  Norway.    By 

for    the     use  of    Mountaineers.       By    '         J.  R.  Campdell.     Fcp.  Svo.  Map  & 
Charles  Packe.     Crown  Svo.  71.  (>d.    \         Woodcuts,  5^. 


W^ORKS    of    FICTION. 


The  Atelier  du  Lys ;  or  an 

Art- Student  in  the  Reign  of  Terror. 
By  the  author  of  *  Mademoiselle  Mori.* 
Third  Kdition.     Crown  Svo.  6s. 

Novels  and  Tales.  By  the 

Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field.  Cabinet  Editions,  complete  in 
Ten  \'olumes,  crown  Svo.  6s.  each. 


Lothair,  dr. 
Coningsby,  dr. 
SybU,  dr. 
Tancred,  6s. 


Venetia,  6s. 

Alroy,  Ixion,  &c.  6s. 

Young  Duke  &c.  dr. 

Vivian  Grey,  dr. 
Henrietta  Temple,  6s. 
Contarini  Fleming,  &c.  6s. 


Whispers  from  Fairy- 
land. By  the  Right  Hon.  E.  H. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen,  M.P.  Wi:h 
9  Illustrations.     CrowTi  Svo.  6s. 

Higgledy-piggledy;  or, 

Stories  for  Everylxnly  and  Every- 
body's Children.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
E.  H.  Knatchb  I'LL- Hug  ESSEN,  M.P. 
With  9  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  dr. 

Becker's  Gallus ;  or  Roman 

Scenes  of  the  Time  of  Augustus,  Post 
Svo.  7j.  6d. 

Becker's  Charicles:  Illus- 
trative of  Private  Life  of  the  Ancient 
Greeks.     Post  Svo.  ys.  6d. 
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The   Modern    Novelist's 

Library. 

Lothair.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Beaconskield.  Price  2s.  boards ;  or 
2s.  6d,  cloth. 

Atherstone  Priory,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6J.  cloth. 

Mile.  Morii  2s.  boards ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

.The  Burgomaster's  Family,  2s.  8c  2s.  dd. 

Melville's  Digby  Grand,  25.  and  2s.  6d. 

■  General  Bounce,  2s.  &  zr.  6d, 

Gladiators,  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 

' Good  for  Nothing,  2j.  &  2s.  6d. 

Holmby  House,  2s.  &  2s.  6ii. 

Interpreter,  2s.  and  2s.  6ci. 

■    Kate  Coventry,  2s.  and  2s.  6tl. 

Queen's  Maries,  2s.  &  2s.  6J. 

Trollope's  Warden,  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 

Barchester  Towers,  2s.  &  2s.  (xi. 

Bram ley-Moor  k's  Six  Sisters  of  the 

Valleys,  2s.  boards ;  2s.  dd.  cloth. 

Hlsa,    a  Tale    of   the    Tyrolean     Alps. 
Price  2s.  boards  ;  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

Unawares,  a  Story  of  an  old  French 
Town.     Price  2s.  boards  ;  2s.  6t/.  cloth. 


POETRY    and 

Milton's  Lycidas.  Edited, 

with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  C.  S. 
Jerram,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  2/.  6d. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome; 

with  Ivr}'  and  the  Armada.  By  Lord 
Macaulay.  i6nio.  y.  6d. 

Lord  Macaulay 's  Lays  of 

Ancient  Rome.  With  90  Illustrations 
on  Wood  from  Drawings  byG.  SCHARF. 
Fcp.  4to.  2 1  J. 

Miniature  Edition  of  Lord 

Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
with  G.  Scharfs  90  Illustrations  reduced 
in  Lithography.     Imp.  l6mo.  lOf.  6d. 

Horatii   Opera.      Library 

Edition,  with  English  Notes,  Marginal 
References  Sc  various  Readings.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Yonge,  M.A.  8vo. 
price  21  s. 

Southey's     Poetical 

Works,  with  the  Author' 5^  last  Cor- . 
rections  and  Additions.     Medium  Svo. 
with  Portrait,  14J. 


Stories   and   Tales.     By 

Elizabeth  M.  Sewell.  Cabinet 
Edition,  in  Ten  Volumes,  each  contain- 
ing a  complete  Tale  or  Story  : — 

Amy  Herbert,  2s.  6d. 

Gertrude,  2s.  6d. 

The  Earl's  Daughter,  2s.  6d. 

Experience  of  Life,  2s.  6a. 

Cleve  Hall,  2s.  6d. 

Ivors,  2s.  6d. 

Katharine  Ashton,  2s.  6d. 

Margaret  Percival,  y.  6d. 

Laneton  Parsonage,  3^.  6d. 

Ursula,  3J.  6d. 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late 
Scholar  of  Trinity  CoUt^e,  Oxford. 
Crown  Svo.  6s.  6d. 


THE    DRAMA. 

Beowulf,  a  Heroic  Poem 

of  the  Eighth  Century  (Anglo-Saxon 
Text  and  English  Translation),  with 
Introduction,  Notes,  and  Appendix. 
By  Thomas  Arnold,  M.A.   8vo.  12s. 

Poems  by  Jean  Ingelow. 

2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  I  Of. 

First  Series,  containing  'Divided,'  *Thc 
Star's  Monument,'  &c     Fcp.  Svo.  $s. 

Second  Series,  *A  Story  of  Doom,* 
*  Gladys  and  her  Island,'  &c.     51. 

Poems  by  Jean  Ingelow. 

First  Series,  with  nearly  100  Woodcut 
Illustrations.     Fcp.  4to.  2is. 

The  Iliad  of  Homer,  Ho- 

raomctrically  translated  by  C.  B. 
Cayley,  Translator  of  Dante's  Comedy, 
&.C.     Svo.  I2J.  6d. 

The    -^neid    of   Virgil. 

Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  J. 
CoNiNGTON,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.  gs. 

Bowdler's  Family  Shak- 

speare.  Cheai)er  Genuine  Edition, 
cpjmplcte  in  I  vol.  medium  Svo.  large 
type,  with  36  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
14s.  or  in  6  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  2is, 
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RURAL    SPORTS,    HORSE    and    CATTLE 

MANAGEMENT.  &c. 


Annals  of  the  Road ;  or, 

Notes  on  Mail  and  Stage-Coaching  in 
Great  Britain.  By  Captain  Malet, 
1 8th  Hussars.  To  which  are  added 
Essays  on  the  Road,  by  Nimrod. 
With  3  Woodcuts  and  lo  Coloured 
Illustrations.     Medium  8vo.  zis, 

Down  the  Road  ;  or,  Re- 
miniscences of  a  Gentleman  Coachman. 
By  C.  T.  S.  Birch  Reynakdson. 
Second  Edition,  with  I2  Coloured 
Illustrations.     Medium  Svo.  2ij. 


Blaine's  Encyclopaedia  of 

Rand  Sports;  Complete  Accounts, 
Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive, 
of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  Racing, 
&c.  With  above  6oo  Woodcuts  (20 
from  Designs  by  J.  Leech).     Svo.  2Ij. 

A  Book  on  Angling ;  or. 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 
branch  ;  including  full  Illustrated  Lists 
of  Salmon  Flies.  By  Francis  Francis. 
Post  Svo.  Portrait  and  Plates,  151. 

Wilcocks's  Sea- Fisher- 
men :  comprising  the  Chief  Methods 
of  Hook  and  Line  Fishing,  a  glance  at 
Nets,  and  remarks  on  Boats  and  Boat- 
ing.    Post  Svo.  Woodcuts,  12J,  6</. 

The  Fly-Fisher's  Ento- 

mology.  By  Aj.fred  Ronalds. 
With  20  Coloured  Plates.     Svo.  I4r. 

Horses  and  Stables.     By 

Colonel  F.  Fitzwygram,  XV.  the 
King's  Hussars.  With  24  Plates  of 
Illustrations.     Svo.  lor.  6d. 


Youatt    on    the    Horse. 

Revised  and  en  laired  by  W.  VTatsor, 
M.R.C.V.S.     Svo.  Woodcnts,  litM 

Youatt's    Work   on  the 

Dog.  Revised  and  enlarged.  Sro. 
Woodcuts,  dj". 

The  Dog  in  Health  and 

Disease.  By  Stonehenge.  Witk 
73  Wood  Engravings^  Square  crowi 
8vo.  7j.  dd. 

The    Greyhound.    By 

Stonehenge.  Revised  Ediucm,  with 
25  Portraits  of  Greyhounds,  Ac. 
Square  crow-n  Svo.  15J. 

Stables  and  Stable  Fit- 
tings.    By  W.   Miles.     Imp.  Sto. 

with  13  Plates,  15X. 

The  Horse's   Foot,  and 

How  to   keep    it    Sonnd.   By  W. 

Miles.     Imp.  Svo.  Woodcuts,  \is.  6£ 

A  Plain  Treatise  on 

Horse-shoeing.  By  W.  Miles.  Pttt 
Svo.  Woodcuts,  7.5,  6d. 

Remarks  on  Horses' 

Teeth,  addressed  to  Purchasers.  Bf 
W.  Miles.     Post  Svo.  is,  6d, 

The  Ox,  his  Diseases  and 

their  Treatment ;  "with  an  Essay  01 
Parturition  in  the  Cow.  By  J.  R. 
DOBSON,  M.R.C.V.S.  Crown  8m 
Illustrations,  7j.  6i/. 
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\VORKS    of    UTILITY    and    GENERAL 

INFORMATION. 


Maunder's   Treasury   of 

Knowledge  and  Libraiy  of  Refer- 
ence ;  comprising  an  Knglish  Diction- 
r.ry  and  Ciramniar,  Universal  Gazetteer, 
Classical  Dictionary,  Chronology,  Law 
I'ictionary,  Synopsis  of  the  Peerage, 
U-^cful  Tables,  &c.     Fcp.  8vo.  6j. 


Maunder's   Biographical 

Treasury.  Latest  Kdition,  recon- 
slri!ci«l  and  partly  re- written,  with 
above  I, Goo  additional  Memoirs,  by 
W.  L.  R.  Catks.     Fcp.  8vo.  dr. 

Maunder's  Scientific  and 

Literary  Treasury;  a  Popular  En- 
cychipiwlia  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Alt.  Latest  Edition,  in  part  re- 
written, with  above  1,000  new  articles, 
by  J.  V.  JuiiNSON.     Fcp.  8vo.  dr. 

Maunder's   Treasury   of 

Geography,  Physical,  Historical, 
Dc.-cripiivo,  ami  Political.  Edited  by 
W.  Hrc.iiis,  F.R.G.S.  With  7  Maps 
ajil  16  Plates.     Fcp.  Svo.  6j. 

Maunder's    Historical 

Treasury ;  (General  Introductory  Out- 
i;:ic>i  r,f  L'nivcrs.il  History,  and  a  Series 
•  it" Scfarr.te  Histories.  Revised  by  the 
Rcv.  G.  W.  Cl»x,  M.^V.   Fcp.  Svo.  Cs. 
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Wyatfs  History  of  Prussia    „ 2 

Yongcs  English-Greek  Lexicons  9 

Horace ai 

yi>j/<7// on  the  Dog  22 

on  the  Horse    22 

Zeller's  Plato 3 

Socrates  „ 3 

Stoics.  Epicureans,  and  Sceptics...  3 

Zimmem's  Life  of  Schopenhauer 4 


MODERN    HISTORICAL    EPOCHS. 

In  course  of  pviblication^  each  volume  infcp,  8vo,  compleie  in  itadf^ 

EPOCHS   OF  MODERN   fflSTORT: 

▲  SEIU£S  OF  BOOKS  NABBATINa  THE 

HISTORY  of  ENG-LAITD  and  EUROPE 

At  SUCCESSIVE   EPOCHS  SUBSEQUENT  to  the  CHRISTIAN   ERA. 

BDITBD  BT 

E.  E.  MORRIS,  M.A.  Lincoln  Coll.  Oxford; 
J.    S.    PHILLPOTTS,    B.C.L.    New    CoU.    Oxford;    and 
J  C.  COLBECK,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Oxford. 


1 


*,Thi8  striking  collection  of  little  rolumos 
is  a  valuable  contribation  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  day,  whether  for  youthful  or 
more  mature  readers.  As  an  abridgment 
of  several  important  phasos  of  modem 
history  it  has  great  merit,  and  some  of  its 
parts  display  powers  and  qualities  of  a  high 
order.  Such  writers,  indeed,  as  Professor 
Stubbs,  Messrs.  Warburton,  GAikDNsa, 
Creightox,    and  others,   could  not  fail 


to  give  us  excellent  work.  .  .  .  The  style 
of  the  series  is,  as  a  general  rule,  correct 
and  pure ;  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Stubbs  it 
more  than  once  rises  into  genuine,  simple, 
and  manly  eloquence;  and  the  composi- 
tion of  some  of  the  volumes  displays  no 
ordinary  historical  skill.  .  .  .  The  Series 
is  and  deserves  to  be  popular.' 


The  Times,  Jan.  2,  1877. 

Eleven  Volumes  Now  Published  :— 
The  ERA  of  the  PROTESTANT    REVOLUTION.    By  F.  Seebohm, 

Aathorof  *The  Oxford  Reformert— Golet,  Erasmus,  More.'    With  4  Coloored  ICaps  and  U 
Diogruns  on  Wood.    Price  2s,  6d, 


'  Mr.  Sbebohm's  Era  of  the  ProtostAut 
Revolution  shows  an  admirable  mastery 
of  a  complex  subject ;  it  abounds  in  sound 


and  philosophic  thought,  and  as  a  com- 
position it  is  very  well  ordered.  .  .  .  This 
volume,  in  short,  is  of  the  greatest  merit.' 

The  Times  Jan  2 
The  CRUSADES.     By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of  Trinity 

GoUego,  Oxford ;  Author  of  the  *  Aryan  Mythology '  &c.   With  a  Coloured  Hap.   Price  3$,  6a. 


*  The  earliest  period,  in  point  of  time, 
is  that  of  the  Crusades,  of  which  we  have 
a  summary  from  the  accomplished  pen  of 
the  well-known  Author  of  one  of  the  best 


and  latest  histories  of  Greece.  Mr.  Cox's 
narrative  is  flowing  and  easy,  and  parts 
of  his  work  are  extremely  good.' 

The  Times,  Jan.  2. 


The    THIRTY    YEARS'  WAR,    1G18-1648.      By    Samuel    Rawson 

Qaiidiker,  late  Student  of  Ch.  Ch. ;  Author  of  '  Hifltory  of  England  from  the  AcoeKton  of 
Jamee  I.  to  the  Diisgracc  of  Chief  Justice  Coke'  &c    With  a  Coloured  Map.    Price  2«.  9d, 

*  The  narrative — a  singularly  perplexing  I  incidents  that  marked  its  progress.  Mr. 
task — is  on  the  whole  remarkably  clear,  .  Gardiner's  judgments,  too,  are  usually 
and  the  Author  gives  us  a  well- written    just... The  Author,  we  should  add,  is  very 


summary  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the 


skilful  in   his   delineation  of   historical 


great  contest,  and  of  the  most  striking    characters.*  The  Times,  Jan.  2. 

The  HOUSES  of  LANCASTER  and  YORK;  with  the  CONQUEST  and 

LOSS  of  FRANCE.    By  James  Gairdnrb,  of  the  Publio  Becord  Office ;  Editor  of  *  The  FlMton 
Letters*  &c.    With  5  Coloured  Maps.    Price  S^.Cd. 

'  Mr.  Gairdner's  Epoch, '  Lancaster  and    the  conclusions  of  the  Author  are  just  and 
York,  is  usually  correct  and  sensible,  and    acccurate.'  The  Times,  Jan.  2. 
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